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The  noonday  of  papal  dominion  extends  from  the  pontifi- 
cate of  Innocent  III.  inclusivelj  to  that  of  Boniface  papai  au- 
Vin. ;  or,  in  other  words,  through  the  thirteenth  [£j'Jg[^ 
century.     Rome  inspired  during  this  age  all  theteentheen- 
terror  of  her  ancient  name.     She  was  once  more  *"'* 
the  mistress  of  the  world,  and  kings  were  her  yasaab.     1 
have  already  anticipated  the  two  most  conspicuous  instances 
when  her  temporal  amhition  displayed  itself,  both  of  which 
are  inseparable  from  the  civil  history  of  Italy .^    In  the  first 
of  these,  her  long  contention  with  the  house  of  Suabia,  she 
finally  triumphed.    After  his  deposition  by  the  council  of 
Lyons  the  afiairs  of  Frederic  II.  went  rapidly  into  decay. 
With  every  allowance  for  the  enmity  of  the  Lombards  and 
the  jealousies  of  Grermany,  it  must  be  confessed  that  his 
proscription  by  Innocent  IV.  and  Alexander  IV.  was  the 
main  cause  of  the  ruin  of  his  family.     Tliere  is,  however,  no 
other  instance,  to  the  best  of  my  judgment,  where   the  pre- 
tended right  of  deposing  kings  has  been  successfully  exercis- 

l  See  abo?e«  Chapter  HI. 
VOL.  11    —M.  1 
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ed.  '  Martin  IV.  absolved  the  subjects  of  Peter  of  Aragon 
from  their  allegiance,  and  transferred  his  crown  to  a  prince 
of  Fnuice  ;  but  they  did  not  cease  to  obey  their  lawful  sover- 
eign. This  is  the  second  instance  which  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury presents  of  interference  on  the  part  of  the  popes  in  a 
great  temporal  quarrel.  As  feudal  lords  of  Naples  and 
Sicily,  they  had  indeed  some  pretext  for  engaging  in  the 
hostilities  between  the  houses  of  Anjou  and  Aragon,  as  well 
as  for  tlieir  contest  with  Frederic  II.  But  the  pontiffs  of  that 
age,  improving  upon  the  system  of  Innocent  III.,  and  san- 
guine with  past  success,  aspired  to  render  every  European 
kingdom  formally  dependent  upon  the  see  of  Rome.  Thus 
Boniface  YIIL,  at  the  instigation  of  some  emissaries  &om 
Scotland,  claimed  that  monarchy  as  paramount  lord,  and  in 
terposed,  though  vainly,  the  sacred  panoply  of  ecclesiastica 
rights  to  rescue  it  from  the  arms  of  Edward  I.^ 

This  general  supremacy  effected  by  the  Roman  church 
Canon  Uw.  ®^®^  mankind  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centu- 
ries derived  material  support  from  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  canon  law.  The  foundation  of  this  jurisprudence 
is  laid  in  the  decrees  of  councils,  and  in  the  rescripts  or 
decretal  epistles  of  popes  to  questions  propounded  upon 
emergent  doubts  relative  to  matters  of  discipline  and  ecclesi- 
astiaii  economy.  As  the  jurisdiction  of  the  spiritual  tribu- 
nals increased,  and  extended  to  a  variety  of  persons  and 
causes,  it  became  almost  necessary  to  establish  an  uniform 
syatem  for  the  regulation  of  their  decisions.  After  several 
minor  com{)ilations  had  appeared,  Gratian,  an  Italian  monk, 
published  about  the  year  1140  his  Decretum,  or  general 
collection  of  canons,  papal  epistles,  and  sentences  of  fatliers, 
arranged  and  digested  into  titles  and  chapters,  in  imitation  of 
the  Pandects,  which  very  httle  before  had  begun  to  be 
studied  again  with  great  diligence.*  This  work  of  Gratian, 
though  it  seems  rather  an  extraordinary  performance  for  the 
age  wlien  it  appeared,  has  been  censured  for  notorious  incor- 
rectness as  well  as  inconsistency,  and  especially  for  the 
authority  given  in  it  to  the  false  decretals  of  Isidore,  and  con- 
sequently to  the  papal  supremacy.  It  fell,  however,  short  of 
what  was  required  in  the  progress  of  that  usurpation.  Greg- 
ory IX.  caused  the  five  books  of  Decretals  to  be  published 
by  Baimond  de  Pennafort  in  1234.     These  consist  almost 

1  Dalirmple't  AnnalB  of  Scotland,  toI.    date   of  its  apprarftnee  (!ii.  848) ;  bnl 
I.  p.  24i.  otliers  bring  it  down  some  jrean  lator. 
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entirely  of  rescripts  issued  by  the  later  popes,  especially 
Alexander  III.,  Innocent  III.,  Honorius  III.,  and  Gregory 
himself.  They  form  the  most  essential  part  of  the  canon 
law,  the  Decretum  of  Gratian  being  comparatively  obsolete. 
In  these  books  we  find  a  regular  and  copious  system  of  ja« 
risprudence,  deriyed  in  a  great  measure  from  the  civil  law, 
but  with  considerable  deviation,  and  possibly  improvement. 
Boniface  VIII.  added  a  sixth  part,  thence  called  the  Sext, 
itself  divided  into  five  books,  in  the  nature  of  a  supplement 
to  the  other  fkYBy  of  which  it  follows  the  arrangement,  and 
composed  of  decisions  promulgated  since  the  pontificate  of 
Gregory  IX.  New  constitutions  were  subjoined  by  Clement 
V.  and  John  XXII.,  under  the  name  of  Clementines  and 
Extravagantes  Johannis;  and  a  few  more  of  later  pontiffs 
are  included  in  the  body  of  canon  law,  arranged  as  a  second 
supplement  after  the  manner  of  the  Sext,  and  called  Ex- 
travagantes Communes. 

The  study  of  this  code  became  of  course  obligatory  upon 
ecclesiastical  judges.  It  produced  a  new  class  of  legal  practi- 
tioners, or  canonists ;  of  whom  a  great  number  added,  like 
their  brethren,  the  civilians,  their  illustrations  and  commenta- 
ries, for  which  the  obscurity  and  discordance  of  many  pas- 
sages, more  especially  in  the  Decretum,  gave  ample  scope. 
From  the  general  analogy  of  the  canon  law  to  that  of  Jus- 
tinian, the  two  systems  became,  in  a  remarkable  manner, 
collateral  and  mutually  intertwined,  the  tribunals  governed 
by  either  of  them  borrowing  their  rules  of  decision  from  the 
other  in  cases  where  their  peculiar  jurisprudence  is  silent  or 
of  dubious  interpretation.^  But  the  canon  law  was  almost 
entirely  founded  upon  the  legislative  authority  of  the  pope ;  the 
decretals  are  in  fact  but  a  new  arrangement  of  the  bold  epis- 
tles of  the  most  usurping  pontiffs,  and  especially  of  Innocent 
III.,  with  titles  or  rubrics  comprehending  the  substance  of 
each  in  the  compiler's  language.  The  superiority  of  ecclesi- 
astical to  temporal  power,  or  at  least  the  absolute  indepen- 
dence of  the  former,  may  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  key-note 
which  regulates  every  passage  in  the  canon  law.*  It  is 
expressly  declared  that  subjects'  owe  no  allegiance  to  an 

1  Dnck,  Be  Usn  Jarls  ClriUfl.  I. !.  e.  S.  Quncanqae  a  prfndplbiui  la  ordlnlbiu 

*  Coostitutiones   principam  eeclesiaii-  rel  in  eectesiMticis  rebtui  deereta  infd- 

lleb  constitutlonibiM  noa  prasemineut.  nlantur,  nullius  auetoritatiB  esM  mon* 

Md  obMqaantar.     Deerotam,   distinct,  itrantur.    Dticretain,  dhtinct.  %. 

10.    Statutam  geaemle  laicorum  ad  ec-  *  Domino    excominanicHto    maoente. 

eMaa  toI  ad  eccleRiaflticati  pereonaa,  rel  nubdltl    fidelitatem    iion   debeot ;    et  sf 

•Oram  boaa,  in  eartim  pncjudicium  non  loago  tempore  ia  e  perstiterit,  et  monl 

tttanditar.    DvorataL  1.  i.  tit.  2,  o.  10.  tus  non  pareat  ecclesin,  ab  i^ui  d«bito 
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excommunicated  lord,  if  after  admonidon  he  is  not  reconciled 
to  the  church*  And  the  rubric  prefixed  to  the  declaration 
of  Frederic  II.'s  deposition  in  the  council  of  Lyons  asserts 
that  the  pope  may  dethrone  the  emperor  for  lawful  causes.^ 
These  rubrics  to  the  decretals  are  not  perhaps  of  direct, 
authority  as  part  of  the  law ;  but  they  express  its  sense,  so  as 
to  be  fairly  cited  instead  of  it^  By  means  of  her  new  juris- 
prudence, Rome  acquired  in  every  country  a  powerful  body 
x)f  advocates,  who,  though  many  of  them  were  laymen,  would, 
with  the  usual  bigotry  of  lawyers,  defend  every  pretension  or 
abuse  to  which  their  received  standard  of  authority  gave 
sanction.' 

Next  to  the  canon  law  I  should  reckon  the  institution  of 
the  mendicant  orders  among  those  circumstances  which  prin* 
Mendicant  cipally  contributed  to  the  aggrandizement  of  Rome, 
onton.  By  the  acquisition,  and  in  some  respects  the  enjoy- 

ment, or  at  least  ostentation,  of  immense  riches,  the  ancient 
monastic  orders  had  forfeited  much  of  the  public  esteem.* 
Austere  principles  as  to  the  obligation  of  evangelical  poverty 
were  inculcated  by  the  numerous  sectaries  of  that  age,  and 
eagerly  received  by  the  people,  already  much  alienated  from 
an  established  hierarchy.  No  means  appeared  so  efficacious 
to  counteract  this  efiectr  as  the  institution  of  religious  socie- 
ties strictly  debarred  from  the  insidious  temptations  of  wealth. 
Upon  this  principle  were  founded  the  orders  of  Mendicant 
Friars,  incapable,  by  the  rules  of  their  foundation,  of  possess- 
ing estates,  and  maintained  only  by  alms  and  pious  remunera- 
tions. Of  these  the  two  most  celebrated  were  formed  by  St. 
Dominic  and  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  and  established  by  the 
authority  of  Honorius  III.  in  1216  and  1223.  These  great 
reformers,  who  have  produced  so  extraordinary  an  effect  upon 

abflolTuntnr.   Decretal.  1.  ▼.  tit.  87,  e.  IS.  De  Usn  Juris  ClTlIte,  1.  i.  e.  8.    Schmidt, 

I  most  acknowledge  that  the  decretal  t.  !▼.  p.  89.    F.  Paul,  Treatise  of  Bene- 

epistle  of  Honorius  m.  scarcely   war>  flees,  o.  81.    I  fear  that  my  Ibw  citations 

rants   this   genenl   proposition   of  the  from  the  canon  law  are  not  made  scien- 

rubric,  though  it  seems  to  lead  to  It.  tiflcally ;  the  proper  mode  of  reference 

1  Papa  imperatorem  deponere  potest  is  to  the  first  word ;  but  the  book  and 

ez  cansis  legitimls.    1. 11.  tit.  13,  o.  2.  title  are  rather  more  convenient;  and 

»  If  I  understand  a  bull  of  Gregory  there  are  not  many  readers  In  England 

ZIII.,  prefixed  to  his  recension  of  the  who  will  detect  this  impropriety. 
eanoD  law,  he  confirms  the  rubrics  or       *1t  would  be  easy  to  bring  evidence 

glosses  along  with  the  text :  but  I  cannot  from    the  writings  of  every  successive 

speak  with  certainty  as  to  his  meaning,  century  to  the  general  vieionsness  of  the 

*  For  the  canon  law  I  have  consulted,  regular  clergy,  whose  memory  it  is  some- 

besldes  the  Corpus  Juris  CanonicI,  Tira-  times  the  fkshion  to  treat  with  respect, 

boschi,    Storia  della  Litteratura,  t.  iv.  See  particularly  Muratori,  Dimert.  S5; 

and  ▼. ;  Glannone,  1.  xiv.  e.  8;  1.  xlx.  and  Fleury,  B"»  Discours.    The  latter 

e.  8;  1.  xxii.  c.  S.    Fleury,  Institutions  observes  that  their  great  wealth  was  Che 

au  Droit  Bcclteiastique.  t.  i.  p.  10,  and  cause  of  this  relaxation  in  discipline. 
|m  Discours  BurrHistoireEcelte.  Duok, 
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mankind,  were  of  very  different  characters ;  the  one,  active 
and  ferocious,  had  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  crusade 
against  the  unfortunate  Albigeois,  and  was  among  the  first 
who  bore  the  terrible  name  of  inquisitor ;  while  the  other,  a 
harmless  enthusiast,  pious  and  sincere,  but  hardly  of  sane 
mind,  was  much  rather  accessory  to  the  intellectual  than  to 
the  moral  degradation  of  his  species.  Various  other  mendi- 
cant orders  were  instituted  in  the  thirteenth  century;  but 
most  of  them  were  soon  suppressed,  and,  besides  the  two 
prindpal,  none  remain  but  the  Augustin  and  the  Carmelites.^ 
These  new  preachers  were  received  with  astonishing  ap- 
probation by  the  laity,  whose  religious  zeal  usually  depends 
a  good  deal  upon  their  opinion  of  sincerity  and  disinterest- 
edness in  their  pastors.  And  the  progress  of  the  Dominican 
and  Franciscan  friars  in  the  thirteenth  century  bears  a  re- 
markable analogy  to  that  of  our  English  MeUiodists.  Not 
deviating  from  the  faith  of  the  diurch,  but  professing 
rather  to  teach  it  in  greater  purity,  and  to  observe  her  ordi- 
nances with  greater  regularity,  while  they  imputed  supineness 
and  corruption  to  the  secular  clergy,  ^ey  drew  round  their 
sermons  a  multitude  of  such  listeners  as  in  all  ages  are  attract- 
ed by  similar  means.  They  practised  all  the  stratagems  of 
itinerancy,  preaching  in  public  streets,  and  administering  the 
communion  on  a  portable  altar.  Thirty  years  after  their  in- 
atittttion  an  historian  complains  that  the  parish  churches  were 
deserted,  that  none  confessed  except  to  these  friars,  in  short, 
that  the  regular  discipline  was  subverted.^  This  uncontrolled 
privilege  of  performing  sacerdotal  functions,  which  their 
modem  antitypes  assume  for  themselves,  was  conceded  to  the 
mendicant  orders  by  the  favor  of  Rome.  Aware  of  the 
powerful  support  they  might  receive  in  turn,  the  pontiffs  of 
the  thirteenth  century  accumulated  benefits  upon  the  disciples 
of  Francis  and  Dominic  They  were  exempted  from  episco- 
pal authority ;  they  were  permitted  to  preach  or  hear  confes- 
sions without  leave  of  the  ordinary,'  to  accept  of  legacies, 
and  to  inter  in  their  churches.  Such  privileges  could  not  be 
granted  without  resistance  from  the  other  clergy;  the  bishops 

1  Hoah«Im'i    Xooleilutieal  History;  qponiam cmsoB  epiacopales  miwi f at!  apte • 

Wlmrj^  8n«  Dtoconn ;  Cx«Tier,  Histoin  oopis  ab  homine.  Tel  a  jure,  oommttniter 

da  I'UiiiTenit^  de  ParU|  t.  i.  p.  818.  a  Denm  timentibiu  eplscopia  fpab  ft»- 

*  Uatt.  Paris,  p.  007.  tribog  eommittuntor,  et  non  presb^rteria, 

t  Another   reason  fi>r  preferrf  og  the  quorum  simplieitas  non  sufficit  eUitt  diri 

IHan  is  glTon  bj  Archbishop  Peckham ;  gendis.    Wilklns,  Concilia,  t.  ii.  p.  169 
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remonstrated,  the  university  of  Paris  maintained  a  strenu* 
ous  opposition ;  but  their  reluctance  served  only  to  protract 
the  final  decision.  Boniface  YIII.  appears  to  have  peremp- 
torily established  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  the  menc^- 
cant  orders  in  1295.^ 

It  was  naturally  to  be  expected  that  the  objects  of  such 
extensive  favors  would  repay  their  benefactors  by  a  m6re  than 
usual  obsequiousness  and  cdacrity  in  their  service.  Accord- 
ingly the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  vied  with  each  other 
in  magnifying  the  papal  supremacy.  Many  of  these  monks 
became  eminent  in  canon  law  and  scholastic  theology.  The 
great  lawgiver  of  the  schools,  Thomas  Aquinas,  whose  opin- 
ions the  Dominicans  especially  treat  as  almost  infallible,  went 
into  the  exaggerated  principles  of  his  age  in  favor  of  the 
see  of  Rome.'  And  as  the  professors  of  those  sciences  took 
nearly  all  the  learning  and  logic  of  the  tunes  to  their  own 
share,  it  was  hardly  possible  to  repel  their  arguments  by  any 
direct  reasoning.  But  this  partiality  of  the  new  monastic 
orders  to  the  popes  must  chiefly  be  understood  to  apply  to 
the  thirteenth  century,  circumstances  occurring  in  the  next 
which  gave  in  some  degree  a  dififerent  complexion  to  their 
dispositions  in  respect  of  the  Holy  See. 

We  should  not  overlook,  among  the  causes  that  contribuV 
ed  to  the  dominion  of  the  popes,  their  prerogative  of  dispens- 
ing with  ecclesiastical  ordinances.  The  most  remarkable 
Papal  difl-  excrcisc  of  this  was  as  to  the  canonical  impedi- 
penBaUoDB  of  mcuts  of  matrimony.  Such  strictness  as  is  pre- 
'°*'^'*****  scribed  by  the  Christian  religion  with  respect  to 
divorce  was  very  unpalatable  to  the  barbarous  nations.  They 
in  fact  paid  it  Uttle  regard ;  under  the  Merovingian  dynasty, 
even  private  men  put  away  their  wives  at  pleasure.*  In 
many  capitularies  of  Charlemagne  we  find  evidence  of  the 
prevailing  license  of  repudiation  and  even  polygamy.^    The 

1  GreTier,   EDst.    de    PUniTenlM  de  might  peTfonn  any  spiritual  ftinetloni 

Paris,  t.  1.  et  t.  ii.  pASsim.    Fleury,  ubi  ^thin  his  diocese,  or  commit  the  charge 

supra.     Hist,  du   Droit   Bcoldsiastique  to  another  instead,  and  that  the  pope, 

Franks,  t.  i.  p.  891,  896,  446.    Collier's  being  to  the  whole  church  what  a  bishop 

Eocleeiastical  History,  toi.  i.  p.  487,  448,  is  to  his  diocese,  might  do  the  same  eTery- 

4fi2.    Wood^s  Antiquities  of  Oxford,  Yol.  where.    Crerier,  t.  i.  p.  474. 

i.  p.  876, 480.    (Qutch's  edition.)  *  Marculfl  Formnlsa,  1.  ii.  o.  80. 

s  It  was  maintidned  by  the  enemies  of  *  Although  a  man  might  not  marry 

the  mendicants,  especially  William  St.  again  when  his  wife  had  taken  the  reil. 

Amour,  that  the  pope  could  not  give  he  was  permitted  to  do  so  if  she  was  in  • 

ttiem  a  prlTilege  to  preach  or  perform  feoted  wiUi  the  leprosy.    Compare  U»> 

Ihe  other  duties  of  the  parish  priests,  pitnlaria  Pipplni,  a.d.  762  and  766-    Ii 

Thomas  Aquinas  answered  that  a  bishop  a  woman  conspiredlfto  muxder  her  hnr 
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principles  which  the  church  inculcated  were  in  appearance 
the  very  reverse  of  this  laxity ;  jet  they  led  indirectly  to 
the  same  effect  Marriages  were  forbidden,  not  merely  with- 
in the  limits  which  nature,  or  those  inveterate  associations 
which  we  call  nature,  have  rendered  sacred,  but  as  far  as  the 
seventh  degree  of  collateral  consanguinity,  computed  from  a 
common  ancestor.^  Not  only  was  affinity,  or  relationship  by 
marriage,  put  upon  the  same  footing  as  that  by  blood,  but  a 
fantastical  connection,  called  spiritual  affinity,  was  invented  in 
order  to  prohibit  marriage  between  a  sponsor  and  godchild* 
An  union,  however  innocently  contracted,  between  parties 
thus  circumstanced,  might  at  any  time  be  dissolved,  and  their 
subsequent  cohabitation  forbidden  ;  though  their  children,  I 
believe,  in  cases  where  there  had  been  no  knowledge  of  the 
impediment,  were  not  illegitimate.  One  readily  apprehends 
the  fiicilities  of  abuse  to  which  all  this  led ;  and  history  is  full 
of  dissolutions  of  marriage,  obtained  by  fickle  passion  or  cold- 
hearted  ambition,  to  which  the  church  has  not  scrupled  to 
pander  on  some  suggestion  of  relationship.  It  is  so  difficult 
to  conceive,  I  do  not  say  any  reasoning,  but  any  honest  su- 
perstition, which  could  have  produced  those  monstrous  regu- 
lations, that  I  was  at  first  inclined  to  suppose  them  designed 
to  give,  by  a  side-wind,  that  facility  of  divorce  which  a  licen- 
tious people  demanded,  but  the  church  could  not  avowedly 
grant.  This  refinement  would  however  be  unsupported  by 
&cts.  The  prohibition  is  very  ancient,  and  was  really  deriv- 
ed from  the  ascetic  temper  which  introduced  so  many  other 
absurdities.'  It  was  not  until  the  twelflh  century  that  either 
this  or  any  other  established  rules  of  discipline  were  sup- 
band,  he  might  rsmurrj.  Id.  A.i>.  768.  latr.  Peter  Dunian,  a  paasionato  abettor 
A  large  proportioa  of  Pepin's  laws  re-  of  Hlldebrand  and  his  maxims,  treats 
late  to  inoeetttoos  connections  and  di-  this  with  horror,  and  calls  it  an  heresy. 
Toroes.  One  of  CharlemagDe  seems  to  Fleury,  t.  ziii.  p.  152.  St.  Maro,  ubl 
Imply  that  polygamy  was  not  unknown  supra.  This  opinion  was  supported  by  a 
•▼•n  among  prMsts.  Si  sacerdotes  plurss  rerorence  to  the  Institutes  of  Justinian ; 
nzores  habuerint,  saoerdotio  priventur ;  a  proof,  among  sereral  others,  how  much 
quia  ssKularibus  deterlores  sunt.  Gapi-  earlier  that  b^k  was  known  than  is  tuI- 
tul.  A.D.  769.    This  seems  to  imply  that    garly  supposed. 

ttieir  marriage  with  one  was  allowable,  *  Gregory  I.  pronounces  matrimony 
which  nerertheless  is  contradicted  by  to  be  unlawful  as  &r  u  the  seTeoth 
other  passnges  in  the  Capitularies  degree ;  and  eren,  if  I  understand  his 

1  See  the  canonical  computatloa  ex-  meanixig,  u  long  as  any  relationship 
l^^ned  in  St.  Maro.  t.  iil.  p.  d76.  Also  could  bib  traced ;  which  seems  to  hare 
In  BlaeksU>ne*s  Iaw  Tracta,  Treatise  on  been  the  maxim  of  strict  theologians, 
Oonfltngninity.  In  the  elatenth  oentniy  though  not  absolutely  enibreed.  Da 
an  opinion  began  to  sain  ground  in  Italy  Gauge,  ▼.  Generatio ;  Vleury,  Hist.  Xi> 
that  third-cousins  might  marry,  being  in  cl6i.  t.  ix.  p.  21L 
tfaa  asftath  dqgree  aocordlng  to  the  cItU 
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poeed  liable  to  arbitrary  dispensation;  at  least  the  stiictef 
Shmen  had  always  deniJd  that  the  pope  could  infringe 
canons,  nor  had  he  asserted  any  right  to  do  so.^  But  Inno- 
cent III.  laid  down  as  a  maxim,  that  out  of  the  plenitude  of 
his  power  he  might  lawfully  dispense  with  the  law ;  and  ac- 
cordingly granted,  among  odier  instances  of  this  prerogative, 
dispensations  from  impediments  of  marriage  to  Uie  emperor 
Otho  IV.^  Similar  indulgences  were  given  bj  his  succes- 
sors, though  they  did  not  become  usual  for  some  ages.  The 
fourth  Lateran  council  in  1215  removed  a  great  part  of  the 
restraint,  bj  permitting  marriages  beyond  the  fourth  degree, 
or  what  we  call  third-cousins;'  and  dispensations  have 
been  made  more  easy,  when  it  was  discovered  that  they 
might  be  converted  into  a  source  of  profit  They  served  a 
more  important  purpose  by  rendering  it  necessary  for  the 
princes  of  Europe,  who  seldom  could  marry  into  one  an- 
other's houses  without  transgressing  the  canonical  limits,  to 
keep  on  good  terms  with  the  court  of  Rome,  which,  in  sev- 
eral instances  that  have  been  mentioned,  fulminated  its 
censures  against  sovereigns  who  lived  without  permission 
in  what  was  considered  an  incestuous  union. 

The  dispensing  power  of  the  popes  was  exerted  in  several 
^^  cases  of  a  temporal  nature,  particularly  in  the 

Sou  firom  legitimation  of  children,  for  purposes  even  of  suo 
JJJ™**~^  cession.  This  Innocent  III.  claimed  as  an  indirect 
consequence  of  his  right  to  remove  the  canonical 
impediment  which  bastardy  offered  to  ordination ;  since  it 
would  be  monstrous,  he  says,  that  one  who  is  legitimate  for 
spiritual  functions  should  continue  otherwise  in  any  dvil  mat* 
ter.^  But  the  most  important  and  mischievous  species  of 
dispensations  was  from  the  observance  of  promissory  oaths. 
Two  principles  are  laid  down  in  the  decretals  —  that  an  oath 
disadvantageous  to  the  church  is  not  binding ;  and  that  one 
extorted  by  force  was  of  slight  obligation,  and  might  be  an- 
nulled by  ecclesiastical  authority.^    As  the  first  of  these 

1  De  Marea,  1.  Ui.  co.  7,  8, 14.  Schmidt,  de  Jure  poMamiu  supre  Jiu  dispanaan. 

%•  iy.  p.  285.     DispenaatioQs  were  ori^-  Schmidt,  t.  iy.  p.  235. 

nally  granted  only  as  to  canonical  peo-  *  Fleuzy,  Institutions  an  J>r(dt  Boctt 

■oces,  out  not  prospectively  to  authorlie  aiastiqae,  t.  i.  p.  296. 

a  breach  of  discipline.    Oratiaa  asserts  *  Decretal,  1.  {▼.  tit.  17,  e.  18. 

fliat  the  pope  is  not  bound  by  the  canons,  *  Joramentum  contra  utilltatem  eeols- 

In  which,  Fleury  obseryes,  he  goes  be-  slasttcam  prostitum  non  tenet.    Deora* 

yond  the  False  Decretals.    Septlfcme  Dis-  tal.  1.  U.  tit.  24,  o.  27,  et  Sezt.  1. 1.  tit.  11, 

ocuTS,  p.  291.  o.  1.    A  Jaramento  per  metum  extortt 

s  Seoundnm  plenitudinem  potestatis  aoclesia  solet  abaolyere,  et  ^us  tnn»* 
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maxims  gave  the  most  unlimited  privilege  to  the  popes  of 
breaking  all  faith  of  treaties  which  thwarted  their  interest  or 
passion,  a  privilege  which  thej  coutinuallj  exercised,^  so  the 
Decond  was  equally  convenient  to  princes  weary  of  observing 
engagementd  towards  their  subjects  or  their  neighbors.  They 
protested  with  a  bad  grace  against  the  absolution  of  their 
people  from  allegiance  by  an  authority  to  which  they  did  not 
scruple  to  repair  in  order  to  bolster  up  their  own  perjuries. 
Thus  £dward  1.,  the  sti*enuous  asserter  of  his  temporal  rights, 
and  one  of  the  first  who  opposed  a  barrier  to  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  clergy,  sought  at  the  hands  of  Clement  V.  a 
dispensation  from  bis  oath  to  observe  the  great  statute  against 
arbitrary  taxation. 

In  all  the  earlier  stages  of  papal  dominion  the  supremt^ 
head  of  the  church  had  been  her  guardian  and  xncToaeh- 
protector ;  and  this  beneficent  character  appeared  JJJS^  ®^  ^jm 
to  receive  its  consummation  in  the  result  of  that  frwdom  of 
arduous  struggle  which  restored  the  ancient  prac-  ®****^**"*» 
tice  of  free  election  to  ecclesiastical  dignities.     Not  long, 
however,  afler  this  triumph  had  been  obtained,  the  popes 
began  by  Uttle  and  httle  to  interfere  with  the  regular  consti- 
tution.    Their  first  step  was  conformable  indeed  to  the  pre- 
vailing system  of  spiritual  independency.     By  the  concordat 
of  CaUxtus  it  appears  that  the  decision  of  contested  elections 
was  reserved  to  the  emperor,  assisted  by  the  metropolitan 


at  pMouitoi  mortilitor  non  and  general  deelantion  agKinst  keeping 
panieDfcar.  Bodem  lib.  et  tit.  e.  IB.  fidth  with  heretics.  Attendentea  quod 
The  whole  of  this  title  in  the  decretala  hujuemodi  oonfoedemtionefl,  colUgationes, 
npoQ  oaths  eeenu  to  hare  given  tlie  first  et  lign  sea  conTentiones  factse  cum  ha- 
opening  to  the  lax  cuulsSy  of  snoceed-  Jusmodi  hnreticls  seu  schismaticis  post- 
ing times.  quam  tales  eflecti  erant.  sunt  temerarias, 

1  Take  one   Instance  ont  of  manj-.  iUicitas,  et  ipso  jure  nulUe  (etsi  forte  ante 

Piotlnino,  the  flunous  oondottiere  of  the  Ipsorum  lapsnm  in  schisma,  seu  hseresiu 

fifteenth  centnnr,  liad  promised  not  to  initio  seu  fiustae  fuissent),  etiam  si  foreat 

attack  Frauds  Sfona,  at  that  time  en-  juramento  yel  fide  dati  flrmatie,  ant  con- 
gaged  against  the  pope.    Eugenlns  IV.  .  firmatlone  apostolic!  rel  qufteunqne  fir- 

(tbe  same  ezoelleat  person  who  had  an-  mitate  alii  roboratse,  postquam  tales,  ut 

nulled  the  compatacta  with  the  Hussites,  prspmittitur,  sunt  efboti.    Rymer,  t.  tU. 

releadog  those  who  had  sworn  to  them,  p.  do2. 

and  who  afterwards  made  the  king  of  It  was  of  little  consequence  that  all 

Hungary  break  his  treaty  with  Amurath  dirines  and  sound  interpreters  of  canon 

II.)  absolyes  liim  from  this  promise,  on  law  maintain  that  the  pope  cannot  dis- 

the  express  ground  that  a  treaty  disad-  pense  with  the  dlTioe  or  moral  law,  as 

vantagieons  to  the  church  ought  not  to  De  Bfarca  tells  us,  L  iii.  e.  16,  though  he 

be  kept.    SIsmondl,  t.  iz.  p.  196.    The  admits  that  others  of  less  sound  Judg- 

ehoroh  in  that  age  was  /lynonymous  with  ment  assert  the  contrary,  as  was  common 

the  papal  territories  hi  Italy.  enough.  I  beliere,  among  the  Jeauits  al 

It  was  in  conformity  to  this  sweeping  the  beginning  of  the  sereoteentheentuiy. 

prineiple  of  ecoleaiastical  utility   that  His  power  of  interpreting  the  law  wst 

UitiA  VI.  mads  the  following  solemn  of  itself  a  pririleg*  of  dlspendng  with  It 
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and  sufiragans.  In  a  few  cases  during  the  twelflh  century 
this  imperial  prerogative  was  exercised,  though  not  altogether 
undisputed.^  But  it  was  consonant  to  the  prejudices  of  that 
age  to  deem  the  supreme  pontiif  a  more  natural  judge,  as  in 
other  cases  of  appeal.  The  point  was  early  settled  in  Eng- 
land, where  a  doubtful  election  to  the  archbishopric  of  York, 
under  Stephen,  was  referred  to  Rome,  and  there  kept  five 
years  in  litigation.*  Otho  IV.  surrendered  this  among  other 
rights  of  the  empire  to  Innocent  III.  by  his  capitulation;' 
and  from  that  pontificate  the  papal  jurisdiction  over  such 
controversies  became  thoroughly  recognized.  But  the  real 
aim  of  Innocent,  and  perhaps  of  some  of  his  predecessors, 
was  to  dispose  of  bishoprics,  under  pretext  of  determining 
and  on  contcsts,  as  a  matter  of  patronage.    So  many  rules 

rights  of  were  established,  so  many  formalities  required  by 
,patroMg^  their  constitutions,  incorporated  afterwards  into  the 
canon  law,  that  the  court  of  Rome  might  easily  find  means 
of  annulling  what  had  been  done  by  the  chapter,  and  bestow- 
ing the  see  on  a  favorite  candidate.^  The  popes  soon  assumed 
not  only  a  right  of  decision,  but  of  devolution ;  that  is,  of 
supplying  the  want  of  election,  or  the  unfitness  of  the  elected, 
by  a  nomination  of  their  own.^  Thus  archbishop  Langton, 
if  not  absolutely  nominated,  was  at  least  chosen  in  an  invalid 
and  compulsory  manner  by  the  order  of  Innocent  III.,  as  we 
may  read  in  our  English  historians.  And  several  succeeding 
archbishops  of  Canterbury  equally  owed  their  promotion  to 
the  papal  prerogative.  Some  instances  of  the  same  kind 
occurred  in  Germany,  and  it  became  the  constant  practice  in 
Naples.® 

While  the  popes  were  thus  artfully  depriving  the  chapters 

1  Schmidt,  t.  iii.  p.  299 ;  fe.  It.  p.  149.  Institutions  an  Droit,  t.  i.  p.  425.    Len- 

According   to  the   concordat,  elections  &nt,  Concile  de  Constance,  t.  ii.  p.  130. 
ought  to  be  made  in  the  preiienoe  of  the       *  F.  Paul,  c.  dO.    Schmidt,  t.  iv.  p.  177, 

emperor  or  his  officers ;  but  the  chapters  247. 

contrived  to  exclude  them  by  degree,        ^  Thus  we  find  it  expressed,  as  cap> 

though  not  perhaps  till  the  thirteenth  tiously  as  words  could  b«  deviaed,  in  the 

century.     Compare  Schmidt,  t.  iii.  p.  decretals,  1.   i.  tit.  6,  c.  22.    Electus  a 

296;  t.  It.  p  146.  m(\)ori  et  saniori  parte  capituH,  8i  e8t,  et 

s  Henry ^s  Uiat.  of  England,  Tol.  ▼.  eratidooeus  tempore electionis,coufirma- 

p.  824.    Lyttelton's  Henry  II.,  vol.  i.  bitur;  si  autem  erit  indigaus  in  ordini- 

p.  856.  bus  wientil  vel  astato,  et  fuit  scienter 

*  Schmidt,  t.  !▼.  p.  149.    One  of  these  electus,  electUK  a  miaori  parte,  si  est  dig- 
was  the  spolium,  or  movable  estate  of  a  nus,  confirmabitnr. 
bishop,  which  the  emperor  was  used  to        A  person  canonically  di.^qualifled  when 
•else  upon  his  decease,    p.  154.    It  was  presented  to  the  pope  for  confirmation 
^rtainly  a  very  leonine  prerogatire ;  but  was  sfud  to  be  postulatuSj  not  e.lectus. 
the  popes  did  not  fail,  at  a  subsequent       *  Qiannone,  1.  ziv.  c.  6 ;  1.  xix.  c.  6. 
ime,  to  claim  it  for  themselves.  Fleury, 
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of  their  right  of  election  to  bishoprics,  they  inter-  n^^^^, 
fered  in  a  more  arbitrary  manner  with  the  collation 
oi'  inferior  benefices.  This  began,  though  in  so  insensible  a 
manner  as  to  deserve  no  notice  but  for  its  consequences,  with 
Adrian  IV.,  who  requested  some  bishops  to  confer  the  next 
benefice  that  should  become  vacant  on  a  particular  clerk.^ 
Alexander  IIL  used  to  solicit  similar  favors.^  These  recom- 
mendatory letters  were  called  mandats.  But  though  such 
requests  grew  more  frequent  than  was  acceptable  to  patrons, 
they  were  preferred  in  moderate  language,  and  could  not 
decently  be  refused  to  the  apostolic  chair.  Even  Innocent 
HL  seems  in  general  to  be  aware  that  he  is  not  asserting  a 
right;  though  in  one  instance  I  have  observed  his  violent 
temper  break  out  against  the  chapter  of  Poitiers,  who  had 
made  some  demur  to  the  appointment  of  his  derk,  and  whom 
he  threatens  with  excommunication  and  interdict.'  But,  as  we 
find  in  the  history  of  all  usurping  governments,  time  changes 
anomaly  into  system,  and  injury  into  right;  examples  beget 
custom,  and  custom  ripens  into  law ;  and  the  doubtful  prece- 
dent of  one  generation  becomes  the  fundamental  maxim  of 
another.  Honorius  III.  requested  that  two  prebends  in 
every  church  might  be  preserved  for  the  Holy  See;  but 
neither  the  bishops  of  France  nor  England,  to  whom  he 
preferred  this  petition,  were  induced  to  comply  with  it.* 
Gregory  IX.  pretended  to  act  generously  in  limiting  himself 
to  a  single  expectative,  or  letter  directing  a  particular  clerk 
to  be  provided  with  a  benefice  in  every  church.*  But -his 
practice  went  much  further.  No  country  was  so  intolerably 
treated  by  this  pope  and  his  successors  as  England  throughout 
the  ignominious  reign  of  Henry  IIL  Her  church  seemed 
to  have  been  so  richly  endowed  only  as  the  free  pasture  of 
Italian  priests,  who  were  placed,  by  the  mandatory  letters 
of  Gregory  IX.  and  Innocent  IV.,  in  all  the  best  benefices. 
If  we  may  trust  a  solemn  remonstrance  in  the  name  of  the 
whole  nation,  they  drew  from  England,  in  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  sixty  or  seventy  thousand  marks  every 
year;  a  sum  tar  exceeding  tlie  royal  revenue.'  This  was 
asserted  by  the  English  envoys  at  the  council  of  Lyonsi 

1  St.  Maro,  t.  t.  p.  41.    Art  de  Thriller  *  Matt.  Parb,  p.  267.    De  Maica,  1.  tf . 

taa  l>atM,  t.  L  p.  2».    BncyelopMle,  art  o.  9. 

Ilandata.  »  F.  PanI  on  Beneflcei,  o.  80 

t  Schmidt,  t.  !▼.  p.  289.  •  M.  Parla  p.  679, 740. 

*  Innocwnt  III.  Opera,  p.  602 
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But  the  remedy  was  not  to  be  sought  in  remonstrances  to  the 
court  of  Rome,  which  exuited  in  the  success  of  its  encroach- 
ments. There  was  no  defect  of  spirit  in  the  nation  to  oppose 
a  more  adequate  resistance ;  but  the  weak-minded  individual 
upon  the  throne  sacrificed  the  public  interest  sometimes 
through  habitual  timidity,  sometimes  through  silly  ambition* 
If  England,  howeyer,  suffered  more  remarkably,  yet  other 
countries  were  fsur  from  being  untouched.  A  Grerman  writer 
about  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  mentions  a 
cathedral  where,  out  of  about  thirty-five  vacancies  of  prebends 
that  had  occurred  within  twenty  years,  the  regular  patron 
had  filled  only  two.*  The  case  was  not  very  different  in 
France,  where  the  continual  usurpations  of  the  popes  pro- 
duced the  celebrated  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  St.  Louis.  This 
edict,  the  authority  of  which,  though  probably  without  cause, 
has  been  sometimes  disputed,  contains  three  important  pro- 
visions; namely,  that  all  prelates  and  other  patrons  shall 
enjoy  their  full  rights  as  to  the  collation  of  benefices,  accord- 
ing to  the  canons ;  that  churches  shall  possess  freely  their 
rights  of  election ;  and  that  no  tax  or  pecuniary  exaction 
shall  be  levied  by  the  pope,  without  consent  of  the  king  and 
of  the  national  church.^     We  do  not  find,  however,  that  the 

1  Sohmidt,  t  tI.  p.  104.  ooar  de  Rome,  elle  ne  oontfont  ri«n  qut 
s  Ordonnanoes  des  RoU  de  Fmnoe,  t.  i.  oette  cour  n'ent  pa  pnbljer  ellennftme : 
p.  97.  OtO^tioDA  have  been  made  to  et  quant  4  oet  article,  qui  parolt  aeni 
the  authenfeioity  of  this  edict,  and  in  dirigi  contre  la  ehambre  apoitoliqne,  U 
particular  that  we  do  not  find  the  king  n'eet  pea  pins  prteia  que  ceuz  que  bien 
to  have'  had  any  previous  differences  d'autres  rois  de  France,  d'Angleterre,  et 
with  the  see  of  Rome ;  on  the  contrary,  d'AUemagne,  avaient  d^i  promulguds 
he  was  just  indebted  to  Clement  IV.  for  4  pluaieurs  reprises,  et  toujours  sans 
bestowing  the  crown  of  Naples  on  his  efibt.  Hist,  des  Fnno.  v.  106.  But  Sis- 
brother  the  count  of  Provence.  Velly  mondi  overlooks  the  fourth  article,  which 
has  defended  it.  Hist,  de  Trance,  t.  vi.  enacts  that  all  collatioos  of  benefices 
p.  67 ;  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  learned  shall  be  made  according  to  the  maxims 
Benedictine  editors  of  L^Art  de  verifier  of  councils  and  &thers  of  the  church, 
les  Dates,  t.  i.  p.  585,  cleared  up  all  This  was  designed  to  repress  the  dis- 
difllcnlties  as  to  its  genuineness.  In  ponsations  of  the  pope ;  and  if  the  French 
ftct,  however,  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  lawyers  had  been  powerful  enough,  it 
St.  Louis  stands  by  itself^  and  can  only  would  have  been  successful  in  that  ob> 
be  considered  as  a  protestation  against  Jeot.  He  goes  on,  indeed,  himself  to 
•buses  which  it  was  still  impossible  to  say,  —  Ce  qui  changea  la  pragmatique 
■uppress.  sanction  en  une  barriire  pulssante  contre 
Of  Uiis  law,  which  was  published  in  les  usurpations  de  la  cour  de  Rome,  c'est 
12S8,  Sismondi  says,  Xn  lisant  la  prag-  que  les  Idglstes  s'en  emparirent,*  ils  pri- 
matique  sanction,  on  se  demands  aveo  rant  soin  de  Texpliquer,  de  la  com- 
6toanement  ee  qui  a  pu  causer  sa  prodi-  menter ;  plus  elle  ^tait  vague,  et  plus, 
gieuse  eiUhntA.  Elle  n'introduit  aucun  entre  leurs  mains  habiles,  elle  pouvoil 
droit  nonveau ;  elle  ne  change  rien  k  recevoir  d^eztension.  JBUIe  suffi«ait  seule 
i*organisation  eeolAsiastique ;  ^e  dtelars  pour  garantir  toutes  les  liberty  du  roy- 
■eulement  que  tons  les  droits  existams  aume ;  une  fbis  que  les  parlemens  etoient 
teront  conserve,  que  toute  la  legislation  r^solus  de  ne  jamais  permettre  qu'elle 
eanoniqne  aoit  exteutto.  A  Texoeption  lilt  viol6e,  tout  empi^tement  de  la  cour 
40  Pftrttola  ▼,  tor  la  levies  d'argent  de  la  de  Borne  ou  des  tiibunaox  eoolMastl> 
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French  government  acted  up  to  the  spirit  of  this  ordinance 
and  the  H0I7  See  continued  to  invade  the  rights  of  collation 
with  less  ceremony  than  thej  had  hitherto  used.  Clemenf 
lY.  published  a  bull  in  1266,  which,  afler  asserting  an  abso* 
lute  prerogative  of  the  supreme  pontiff  to  dispose  of  all  pre- 
ferments, whether  vacant  or  in  reversion,  confines  itself  in  s^ 
the  enacting  words  to  £he  reservation  of  such  benefices  as 
belong  to  persons  dying  at  Rome  (vacantes  in  curi^).^  These 
had  for  some  time  been  reckoned  as  a  part  of  the  poptis 
special  patronage ;  and  their  number,  when  all  causes  of  im- 
portance were  drawn  to  his  tribunal,  when  metropolitans 
were  compelled  to  seek  their  pallium  in  person,  and  even  by 
a  recent  constitution  exempt  abbots  were  to  repair  to  Rome 
for  confirmation,^  not  to  mention  the  multitude  who  fiocked 
thither  as  mere  courtiers  and  hunters  afler  promotion,  must 
have  been  very  considerable.  Boniface  VIII.  repeated  this 
law  of  Clement  lY.  in  a  still  more  positive  tone;'  and 
Clement  y.  laid  down  as  a  maxim,  that  the  pope  might  freely 
bestow,  as  universal  patron,  all  ecclesiastical  benefices.^  In 
order  to  render  these  tenable  by  their  Italian  courtiers,  the 
canons  against  pluralities  and  nonresidence  were  dispensed 
with ;  80  that  individuals  were  said  to  have  accumulated  iii'ty 
or  sixty  preferments.^  It  was  a  consequence  from  this  ex- 
travagant principle,  that  the  pope  might  prevent  proviaiom, 
the  ordinary  collator  upon  a  vacancy  ;  and  as  this  reserres, 
could  seldom  be  done  with  sufficient  expedition  in  ^°' 
places  remote  from  his  court,  that  he  might  make  reversion- 
ary grants  during  the  life  of  an  incumbent,  or  reserve  certain 
benefices  specifically  for  his  own  nomination. 

The  persons  as  well  as  estates  of  ecclesiastics  were  secure 
from  arbitrary  taxation  in  all  tlie  kingdoms  founded  upon  the 
ruins  of  the  empire,  both  by  the  conunon  liberties  of  free- 

quet,  toate  lerte  de  denien  ordonnie  par  thinks  the  pririleg^  of  nominatiiig  beiM- 

elle,  toate  ^lectioo  irrigaliire,  toute  ex-  llces  Taoant  in  curia  to  hare  been  among 

eommnnieation,  tout  iotenUt,  qui  tou-  the  flnt  claimed  by  the  popee,  eyen  be- 

ehoient  Tantorit^  royale  ou  les  drolte  da  fore  the  usage  of  mandate.    0.  80. 

•vO^^i  faient  d^nonMe  par  les  liglstes  en       *  Matt.  Paris,  p.  817 

parlement,  oomme  eontnlres  aux  fran«       *  Sezt.  Decret.  I.  iii.  t.  It.  0.  8.    He 

ehiees  des  ^llses  de  France,  et  k   la  extended  the  racanoy  in  curift   to  all 

pngmatique  sanction.    Alnsi  sMntrodui-  places  within  two  days'  Journey  of  the 

salt  I'appel  eomme  d'abus  qui  rinsslt  papal  court. 

seol  k  contenlr  la  Jurisdiction  eod^sias-       *  F.  Paul,  0.  86. 

tlque  dans  de  Justea  homes.  •  Id.  0.  83, 84, 86.    SehmidL  t  ir.  p 

i  Sezt.  Decretal.  1.  iU.  t.  It.  e.  2.    F.  104 
PmU  00  Beneflces,  e.  86      This  writer 
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Papal  taxa-    ™6n,  and  morc  particularly  by  their  own  immu- 
ion  of  ttao     nities  and  the  horror  of  sacrilege.^     Such  at  least 
•A*ncy-  ^1^  their  legal  security,  whatever  violence  might 

occasionally  be  practised  by  tyrannical  princes.  But  this 
exemption  was  compensated  by  annual  donatives,  probably 
to  a  large  amount,  which  the  bishops  and  monasteries  were 
accustomed,  and  as  it  were  compelled;  to  make  to  their  sov- 
ereigns.* They  were  subject  also,  generally  speaking,  to  the 
feudal  services  and  prestations.  Henry  I.  is  said  to  have 
extorted  a  sum  of  money  from  the  English  church.'  But 
the  firat  eminent  instance  of  a  general  tax  required  from  the 
clergy  was  the  famous  Saladine  tithe ;  a  tenth  of  all  movable 
estate.  Imposed  by  the  kings  of  France  and  England  upon  all 
their  subjects,  with  the  consent  of  their  great  councils  of 
prelates  and  barons,  to  defray  the  expense  of  their  intended 
crusade.  Yet  even  this  contribution,  though  called  for  by 
tlie  imminent  peril  of  the  Holy  Land  after  the  capture  of 
Jerusalem,  was  not  paid  without  reluctance;  the  clergy 
doubtless  anticipating  the  future  extension  of  such  a  precedent^ 
Many  years  had  not  elapsed  when  a  new  demand  was  made 
upon  them,  but  from  a  dijSerent  quarter.  Innocent  III.  (the 
name  continually  recurs  when  we  trace  the  commencement 
of  an  usurpation)  imposed  in  1199  upon  the  whole  church  a 
tribute  of  one  fortieth  of  movable  estate,  to  be  paid  to  his  own 
collectors;  but  stnctly  pledging  himself  that  the  money 
should  only  be  applied  to  the  purposes  of  a  crusade.*  This 
crusade  ended,  as  is  well  known,  in  the  capture  of  Constan- 
tinople. But  the  word  had  lost  much  of  its  original  mean- 
ing ;  or  rather  that  meaning  had  been  extended  by  ambition 
and  bigotry.  Gregory  IX.  preached  a  crusade  against  the 
emperor  Frederic,  in  a  quarrel  which  only  concerned  his 
temporal  principality ;  and  the  church  of  England  was  taxed 
by  his  authority  to  carry  on  this  holy  war.^    Afler  some 

<  Hnntoii,  DiMert.  70;  Schmidt,  t.  ill.  QonTeUng  a  tinsoe  which  they  had  been 

p.  211.  amiduouHly  weiiTing.     One  Rnffliiih  pre* 

s  Schmidt,  t.  iU.  p.  211.    Da  Cange,  ▼.  late  dlstliif^ulflhed  himself  in  this  reig:n 

Dona.  by  his  8trenuoas  protestation  aguioAt  all 

3  Eadroer,  p.  88.  abuses  of  the  church.     Thb  wna  Kobert 

4  Schmidt,  t.  It.  p.  212.  Lyttelton^s  QroAMtete,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  who  died  la 
netiry  II.,  TOl.  Ui.  p.  472.  Velly,  t.  Ui.  1253.  the  moKt  learned  EnglUhman  of 
p.  316.  bis  time,  and  the  first  who  had  any  tinc- 

>  Innocent.  Opera,  p.  266.  tare  of  Greek  literature.    Matthew  Paris 

*  M.   Paria.    p.  470.      It  was  hardly  gives  him   a  high  character,  which  he 

poMible  1^*  the  clergy  to  make  any  ef-  deaerred  for  his  learning  and  integrity ; 

factire   T«  tutanoe  to  the  pope,  without  cue  of  his  e  >mm«nd»tions  is  tor  keeping 
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opposition  the  bishops  submitted;  and  from  that  time  no 
bounds  were  set  to  the  rapacity  of  papal  exactions.  The 
usurers  of  Gahors  and  Lombardy,  residing  in  London,  took 
up  the  trade  of  agency  for  the  pope ;  and  in  a  few  years,  he 
is  said,  partly  by  levies  of  money,  partly  by  the  revenues  of 
benefices,  to  have  plundered  the  kingdom  of  950,000  marks ; 
a  sum  equivalent,  perhaps,  to  not  less  than  fifteen  millions 
sterling  at  present.  Innocent  IV.,  during  whose  pontificate 
the  tyranny  of  Rome,  if  we  consider  her  temporal  and  spir- 
itual usurpations  together,  seenis  to  have  reached  its  zenith, 
hit  upon  the  device  of  ordering  the  Ji^nglish  prelates  to  fur- 
nish a  certain  number  of  men-at-arms  to  defend  the  church 
at  their  expense.  This  would  soon  have  been  commuted 
into  a  standing  escuage  instead  of  military  service.^  But  the 
demand  was  perhaps  not  complied  with,  and  we  do  not  find 
it  repeated.  Henry  in.'s  pusQlanimity  would  not  permit 
any  effectual  measures  to  be  adopted ;  and  indeed  he  some- 
times shared  in  the  booty,  and  was  indulged  with  the  produce 
of  taxes  imposed  upon  his  own  clergy  to  defray  the  cost  of 
his  projected  war  against  Sicily.^  A  nobler  example  was  set 
by  the  kingdom  of  Scotland:  Clement  IV.  having,  in  1267 
granted  the  tithes  of  its  ecclesiastical  revenues  for  one  of  his 
mock  crusades,  king  Alexander  III.,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  church,  stood  up  against  this  encroachment,  and  refused 
the  legate  permission  to  enter  his  dominions.^  Taxation  of 
the  clergy  was  not  so  outrageous  in  other  countries ;  but  the 
popes  granted  a  tithe  of  benefices  to  St.  Louis  for  each  of 
his  own  crusades,  and  al«o  for  the  expedition  of  Cliarles  of 
Anjou  against  Manfred.*  In  the  council  of  Lyons,  held  by 
Gregory  X.  in  1274,  a  general  tax  in  the  same  pro|>6rtion 
was  imposed  on  all  the  Latin  church,  for  the  pretended  pur- 
pose of  carrying  on  a  holy  war.^  * 

ft  f^ood  table.  Bat  OitMstete  appean  to  was  a  little  stimulated  b)*  poraooal  feel 
have  been  imbivHl  In  a  great  degree  with  ings  fbr  the  abbey  of  St.  Alban's ;  and 
the  spirit  of  his  age  as  to  ecclesiastical  the  same  remark  is  probably  applicable 
power,  though  unwilling  to  yield  it  up  to  his  lore  of  cirll  liberty, 
to  the  pope :  and  it  la  a  strange  thing  to  >  Rymer,  t.  i.  p.  599,  &c.  The  sub- 
reckon  him  among  the  precursors  of  the  stance  of  English  ecclesiastical  history 
Reformation.  M.  Paris,  p.  754.  Bering-  during  the  reign  of  Ueni7  III.  may  be 
con's  Literary  History  of  Uie  Middle  collected  firom  Henry,  and  still  bettei 
AgM,  p.  378.  from  Collier. 

1  M.  Paris,  p.  613.    It  would  be  end-  *  Dalrymple^s  Annals  of  Scotland,  rol. 

less  to  multiply  proofs  from  Matthew  i.  p.  179. 

Paris,  which  indeed  occur  in  almost  every  *  ^elly,  t.  Ir.  p.  843;  t.  t.  p.  SIS  ;  t 

page.     His  laudable  seal  against  papal  vi.  p.  47. 

tynnny,    on  which    some    protestant  *  Idem,  t.  ri.  p.  806.    St  Marr,  1. 1\ 

writw*  have  been  so  pleased  to  dwell,  p.  847. 
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These  gross  invasions  of  ecclesiastical  property,  However 
^  -  *i  submissively  endured,  produced  a  very  general 
towards  th0  disatiection  towards  the  court  of  Home.  The 
gJJJ^  ^^^  reproach  of  venality  and  avarice  was  not  indeed 
cast  for  the  first  time  upon  the  sovereign  pontiffs ; 
but  it  had  been  confined,  in  earlier  ages,  to  particular  in- 
stances, not  affecting  the  bulk  of  the  catholic  diurch.  But, 
pillaged  upon  every  slight  pretence,  without  law  and  without 
redress,  the  clergy  came  to  regard  their  once  paternal  mon- 
arch as  an  arbitrary  oppressor.  All  writers  of  the  thirteenth 
and  following  centuries  complain  in  terms  of  unmeasured 
indignation,  and  seem  almost  ready  to  reform  the  general 
abuses  of  the  church.  They  distinguished  however  clearly 
enough  between  the  abuses  which  oppressed  them  and  those 
which  it  was  their  interest  to  preserve,  nor  had  the  least  in- 
tention of  waiving  their  own  immunities  and  authority.  But 
the  laity  came  to  more  universal  conclusions.  A  spirit  of 
inveterate  hatred  grew  up  among  them,  not  only  towards  the 
papal  tyranny,  but  the  whole  system  of  ecclesiastical  inde- 
pendence. The  rich  envied  and  longed  to  plunder  the  estates 
of  the  superior  clergy;  the  poor  learned  from  the  Waldenses 
and  other  sectaries  to  deem  such  opulence  incompatible 
with  the  character  of  evangelical  ministers.  The  itinerant 
minstrels  invented  tales  to  satirize  vicious  priests,  which  a 
predisposed  multitude  eagerly  swallowed.  If  the  thirteenth 
century  was  an  age  of  more  extravagant  ecclesiastical  pre- 
tensions than  any  which  had  preceded,  it  was  certainly  one 
in  which  the  disposition  to  resist  tbem  acquired  greater  con- 
sistence. 

To  resist  had  indeed  become  strictly  necessary,  if  the  tem- 
poral governments  of  Christendom  would  occupy  any  better 
station  than  that  of  officers  to  the  hierarchy.  I  liave  traced 
^^^^  ^  already  the  first  stage  of  that  ecclesiastical  juris- 
ecoiesiuu-  dictlou,  which,  through  the  partial  indulgence  of 
Setio^  sovereigns,  especially  Justinian  and  Charlemagne, 
had  become  nearly  independent  of  the  civil  magis- 
trate. Several  ages  of  confusion  and  anarchy  ensued,  during 
which  the  supreme  regal  authority  was  literally  suspended 
in  France,  and  not  much  respected  in  some  other  countries. 
It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  so  far 
as  even  that  was  regarded  in  such  barbarous  times,  would  be 
esteemed  the  only  substitute  for  coercive  law,  and  the  best 
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secarity  against  wrong.  But  I  am  not  aware  that  it  extended 
itself  bejond  its  former  limits  till  about  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfUi  century.  From  that  time  it  rapidly  encroached  upon 
the  secular  tribunals,  and  seemed  to  threaten  the  usurpation 
of  an  exclusive  supremacy  over  all  persons  and  causes.  The 
bishops  gave  the  tonsure  indiscriminately,  in  order  to  swell 
the  list  of  their  subjects.  This  sign  of  a  clerical  state, 
though  below  the  lowest  of  their  seven  degrees  of  ordination, 
impljring  no  spiritual  office,  conferred  the  privileges  and  im- 
munities of  the  profession  on  all  who  wore  an  ecclesiastical 
habit  and  had  only  once  been  married.^  Orphans  and 
widows,  the  stranger  and  the  poor,  the  pilgrim  and  the  leper, 
under  the  appellation  of  persons  in  distress  (miserabiles  per^ 
sonse),  came  within  the  peculiar  cognizance  and  protection  of 
the  diurch ;  nor  could  diey  be  sued  before  any  lay  tribunal. 
And  the  whole  body  of  crusaders,  or  such  as  merely  took 
the  vow  of  engaging  in  a  crusade,  enjoyed  the  same  cleri- 
cal privileges. 

But  where  the  character  of  the  litigant  parties  could  not, 
even  with  this  large  construction,  be  brought  within  their 
pale,  the  bishops  found  a  pretext  for  their  jurisdiction  in  the 
nature  of  the  dispute.  Spiritual  causes  alone,  it  was  agreed, 
could  appertain  to  the  spiritual  tribunal.  But  the  word  was 
indefinite;  and  according  to  the  interpreters  of  the  twelfth 
century,  the  church  was  always  bound  to  prevent  and  cha-^- 
tise  the  commission  of  sin.  By  this  sweeping  maxim,  which 
we  have  seen  Innocent  in.  apply  to  vindicate  his  control 
over  national  quarrels,  the  common  diiferences  of  individuals, 
which  generally  involve  some  charge  of  wilful  injury,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  a  religious  judge.  One  is  almost  surprised 
to  find  that  it  did  not  extend  more  universally,  and  might 
praise  the  moderation  of  the  church.  Real  actions,  or  suits 
relating  to  the  property  of  land,  were  always  the  exclusive 
province  of  the  lay  court,  even  where  a  clerk  was  the  defend- 
ant^    But  the  ecclesiastical  tribunals  took  cognizance  of 

1  Cleriel  qui  enm  anids  et  Tirginibiu  Jeeted  these  married  elerks  to  taxes,  an 

eontrazerunt,  si  tonsaram  et  Testes  de-  later  ordinanoes  of  tlie  French  kings  rea 

fjaiant   elericaies,  priTiie^am  retioeant  dered  them  amenable  to  temporal  Jaris 

pnesenti  declaramus  edicto,  ht^us-  diction;  fromtrhiehf  in  Naples,  by  va- 

^  modi  cleficos  conjugates  pro  commiuls  rions  provisions  of  the  Angevin  line,  they 

ab  iis  exeesslbus  vel  delictis,  trahi  non  always  continued  free.   Giannone,  1.  zix. 

posse  criminaliter  aut  cirillter  ad  jddi-  c.  6. 

dam  sseenlare.     Boni&cios  Ootavuj,  in       *  Decretal,  1.  ii.  t.  U.      Ordonnaneee 

8ext.  BeereUl.  I.  lii.  tit.  ii.  c.  i.  dea  Rols,  t.  i.  p.  40  (▲.!>.  1189).    In  the 

?hilip   the  Bold,  howerer,  had  sub-  oonneil  of  Lambeth  in  1281  the  blahops 

VOL.  II.  —  M.  2 
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• 

breaches  of  contract,  at  least  where  an  oath  had  been  pledg- 
ed, and  of  personal  trusts.^  They  had  not  only  an  exclusive 
jurisdiction  over  questions  immediately  mati-imoniul,  but  a 
concurrent  one  with  the  civil  magistrate  in  France,  tliough 
never  in  England,  over  matters  incident  to  the  nuptial  con- 
tract, as  claims  of  marriage  portion  and  of  dower.*^  They  took 
the  execution  of  testaments  into  their  hands,  on  account  of 
the  legacies  to  pious  uses  which  testators  were  advised  to  be 
queath."  In  process  of  time,  and  under  favorable  circum 
stances,  they  made  still  greater  strides.  They  pretended  a 
right  to  supply  the  defects,  the  doubts,  or  the  negligence  of 
temporal  judges;-  and  invented  a  class  of  mixed  causes, 
whereof  the  lay  or  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  took  po.ssession 
according  to  priority.  Besides  this  extensive  authority  in 
civil  disputes,  they  judged  of  some  offences  which  naturally 
belong  to  the  criminal  law,  as  well  as  of  some  others  which 
participate  of  a  civil  and  criminal  nature.  Such  were  per- 
jury, sacrilege,  usury,  incest,  and  adultery ;  *  from  the  pun- 
ishment of  all  which  the  secular  magistrate  refrained,  at  least 
in  England,  afler  they  had  become  the  province  of  a  sepa 
rate  jurisdiction.  Excommunication  still  continued  the  only 
chastisement  which  the  church  could  directly  inflict  But 
the  bishops  acquired  a  right  of  having  their  own  prisons 
for  lay  offendei's,*  and  the  monasteries  were  the  aporopriate 
prisons  of  clerks.  Their  sentences  of  excommunication  were 
enforced  by  the  temporal  magistrate  by  imprisonment  or 
sequestration  of  effects;  in  some  cases  by  confiscation  or 
death.* 

claim  a  right  to  Judge  Inter  dericos  naos,  should  be  punished  twice  for  the  same 

T«I  inter  laicos  conquerentee  et  clerlcos  ofience ;   therefore,  if  a  clerk  had  been 

defendentefl,  in  personalibu^  actionibus  degraded,  or  a  penance  imposed  on  a 

super  contmctibus,autdeUctisaut  quasi,  layman,  it  was  supposed  unjust  to  pro- 

i.  e.  quasi  diJictis.  Wilkins,  Concilia,  t.  i.  cecd  against  him  in  a  temporal  court, 

p.  747.  b  Charlemagne  is  said  by  Qiannone  to 

1  Ordonnances  des  Itols,  p.  819  (a.d.  have   permitted    the   bishops    to   have 

1290).  prisons  of  their  own.    1.  vi.  c.  7- 

*  Id.  p.  40,  121,  220,  319.  «  Oiannone,  1.  xiz.  c.  6,  t.  iu    Schmidt, 
»  Id.    p.  319.     aiaiivil,  1.  rii.  c.  7.  t  i?.  p.  195:  t.  y\.  p.  125.    Fleury,  7'"« 

Sancho  IV^.  gnre  the  mme  jurisdiction  to  Discours,  M6m.  de  TAcad.  des  In.si'ript. 

theclergy  of  Castile,  Teoria  deluH  Cortes,  t.  xxxix.   p.   603.      Ecclesiastical  J uris- 

t.  Hi    p.  20  ;  and  in  other  respects  fol-  diction  not  having  been  uniform  In  dif- 

lowed  the  example  of  his  father.  Alfonso  ferent  ages  and  countries,  it  is  difficult 

X.,  in    favoring  their    encroachments,  without  much  attention  to  dintinsuii^h 

The  church  of  Scotland  seems  to  have  its  general    and    permanent   atcributes 

had  nearly  the  m\nie  jurisdiction  as  that  from  those  less  completely  estiiblL«hed. 

of    England.      Pinkerton's    History    of  Its  description,  as  given  in  the  Decretals, 

Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  178.  lib.  ii.  tit.  ii.,  De  foro  competent!,  does 

*  It  was  a  maxim  of  the  canon,  as  well  not  support  the  pretensiouK  made  by  the 
M    tlie  oommou    law,  that   no   person  canonists,  nor  come  up  to  the  sweeping 
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The  clergy  did  not  forget  to  secure  along  with  this  juris- 
diction their  own  absolute  exemption  from  the  and  immu- 
criminal  justice  of  the  state-  This,  as  I  have  ^^^y- 
above  mentioned,  had  been  conceded  to  them  by  Charle- 
magne; and  this  privilege  was  not  enjoyed  by  clerka  in 
England  before  the  conquest ;  nor  do  we  find  it  proved  by 
any  records  long  afterwards ;  though  it  seems,  by  what  we 
read  about  the  constitutions  of  Clarendon,  to  have  grown  into 
use  before  the  reign  of  Henry  IL  As  to  France  and  Ger- 
many, I  cannot  pretend  to  say  that  the  law  of  Charlemagne 
granting  an  exemption  from  ordinary  criminal  process  was 
ever  abrogated.  The  False  Decretals  contain  some  passages 
in  favor  of  ecclesiastical  immunity,  which  Gratian  repeats  in 
his  collection.^  About  the  middle  of  the  twelflh  century  the 
principle  obtained  general  reception,  and  Innocent  III.  de- 
cided it  to  be  an  inalienable  right  of  the  clergy,  whereof  they 
could  not  be  divested  even  by  their  own  consent.*  Much 
less  were  any  constitutions  of  princes,  or  national  usages, 
deemed  of  force  to  abrogate  such  an  impoi^nt  privilege.' 
These,-  by  the  canon  law,  were  invalid  when  they  affected  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  holy  church.^  But  the  spiritual  courts 
were  charged  with  scandalously  neglecting  to  visit  the  most 
atrocious  offences  of  clerks  with  such  punishment  as  they 
could  inflict.  The  church  could  always  absolve  from  her 
own  censures;  and  confinement  in  a  monastery,  the  usual 
sentence  upon  criminals,  was  irequently  slight  and  temporary. 
Several  instances  are  mentioned  of  heinous  outrages  that  re- 
mained nearly  unpunished  through  the  shield  of  ecclesiastical 
privilege.*  And  as  the  temporal  courts  refused  their  assist- 
ance to  a  rival  jurisdiction,  the  clergy  had  no  redress  for  their 
own  injuries,  and  even  the  murder  of  a  priest  at  one  time,  as 
we  are  told^  was  only  punishable  by  excommunication.* 

definition  of  eeeledMtical  jurlsdioHon  by  gnetndo  regia  habeat  ut  fares  a  Judicfbns 

Boni&ca  Vlll.  in  the  6«xt.  1.  iii.  tit.  seeoularibiis  Judicentur.    Decretal.  1.  i. 

zxiii.  e.  40,  dre  ambte  partes  hoc  rolu-  tit.  i.  c.  8. 

Mint,  sire  ana  super  causis  ecelesiasticla,  *  Decret.  distinct.  96. 

■iTe  qu»  ad  fornm  ecclesiasticam  ratione  ^  Collier.  toI.   i.   p.  861.     It  is   laid 

personarunif  negotiornm,  yel  rerum  de  down  in  the  canon  laws  that  a  layman 

jure  Tel  de  antiqui  consaetudine  perti-  cannot  b«  a  witness  in  a  criminal 


nere  nodcuncur.  agtiiniit  a  cleric.    Decretal.  1.  ii.  tit.  xz. 

I  Fleury,  7»«  Discoiirs.  c.  14. 

*  Id.    iustitutions  au  Droit  Ecclis.  t.        ^  Lytt^lton's  Henry  TI.,to1.  iii.  p.  833. 
U.  p.  8.  This  must  be  restricted  to  that  period  of 

*  In  criminalibus  cansis  in  nnllo  casu  open  bosUlity  between  the  church  and 
poflsnnt  clerici  ab  aliquo  qa4m  ab  eccle-  state. 

rfastico  jttdice  condemnari,  etiamsl  con- 


20.  ENDEAVOES  TO  REPBESS    Chap.  VH.  Pabt  H- 

Such  an  incoherent  medley  of  laws  and  magistrates,  upon 
Badearon  ^^®  Symmetrical  arrangement  of  which  all  social 
made  to  re-  cconomy  mainlj  depends,  could  not  fail  to  produce 
IScUnd^  a  violent  collision.  Every  sovereign  was  inter- 
ested in  vindicating  the  authority  of  the  constitu- 
tions which  had  been  formed  by  his  ancestors,  or  by  the  people 
whom  he  governed.  But  the  first  who  undertook  this  arduous 
work,  the  first  who  appeared  openly  against  ecclesiastical^ 
tyranny,  was  our  Henry  XL  The  Anglo-Saxon  church,  not 
80  much  connected  as  some  others  with  Rome,  and  enjoying  a 
sort  of  barbarian  immunity  from  the  thraldom  of  canonical 
discipline,  though  rich,  and  highly  respected  by  a  devout  na- 
tion, had  never,  perhaps,  desired  the  thorough  independence 
upon  secular  jurisdiction  at  which  the  continental  hierarchy 
aimed^  William  the  Conqueror  first  separated  the  ecclesias- 
tical from  the  civil  tribunal,  and  forbade  the  bishops  to  judge 
of  spiritual  causes  in  the  hundred  court.^  His  language  is, 
however,  too  indefinite  to  warrant  any  decisive  proposition  as 
to  the  nature  of  such  causes ;  probably  they  had  not  yet  been 
carried  much  beyond  their  legitimate  extent  Of  clerical  ex- 
emption from  the  secular  arm  we  find  no  earlier  notice  than, 
in  the  coronation  oath  of  Stephen ;  which,  though  vaguely 
expressed,  may  be  construed  to  include  it^  But  I  am  not 
certain  that  the  law  of  England  had  unequivocally  recognized 
that  claim  at  the  time  of  the  constitutions  of  Clarendon.  It 
was  at  least  an  innovation,  which  the  legislature  might  with- 
out scruple  or  transgression  of  justice  abolish.  Henry  II.,  in 
that  famous  statute,  attempted  in  three  respects  to  limit  the 
jurisdiction  assumed  by  the  church;  asserting  for  his  own 
judges  the  cognizance  of  contracts,  however  confirmed  by 
oath,  and  of  rights  of  advowson,  and  also  that  of  ofiences 
committed  by  clerks,  whom,  as  it  is  gently  expressed,  afler 

1  Ut  nnllas  episeoptu  rel  archldiaco-  but  apparently  with  little  effect.    The 

nna  de  legibus  episeopallbuB  amplias  In  separation  of  the  ciril  and  eocleaiastical 

Hundret  placita  teneant,  neo  causam  qiua  tribunalit  was  not  made  in  IXenmark  till 

ad  regimen  animarum  pertinet,  ad  ju-  the  reign  of  Nicholas,  who  ascended  the 

dicium  a«Bculariam  hominnm  addacant.  throne  in  1106.    Langebek,  Script.  Rer. 

Wllkino,  Leges  Anglo-Saxon.  280.  Danic.  t.  !▼.  p.  880.    Others  refer  the 

Before  the  conquest  the  bishop  and  law  to  St.  Canat,  about  1080.    t.  ii.  p. 

earl   sat  together  in  the  court  of  the  209. 

county  or  hundred,  and,  as  we  may  in-  *  Becleslasticarnm  personamm  et  om- 

fer  from  the  tenor  of  this  charwr,  eccle-  ninm  clericomm,  et  rernm  eorum  jus- 

•iastical  matters  were  decided  loosely,  titiam  et  potestatem,  et  distributiouem 

and  rather  by  the  common  law  than  ac-  honorum  ecclestasticomm,  in  menu  epis- 

oording  to  the  canons.     This   practice  coporumesse  perhibeo,  etconflrmo.   WU 

had   Wn   already  forbidden   by   some  kins,  Leges  Anglo-Saxon,  p.  810. 
oanrnf  enacted  under  Bdgar,  id.  p.  88. 
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conviction  or  confesiion  the  church  ought  not  to  protect.' 
These  constitutions  were  the  leading  subject  of  difference 
between  the  king  and  Thomas  k  Bccket.  Most  of  them  were 
annulled  by  the  pope,  as  derogatoiy  to  ecclesiastical  liberty. 
It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that,  if  Louis  VII.  had  plajed 
a  more  dignified  part,  the  see  of  Rome,  which  an  existing 
fichism  rendered  dependent  upon  the  favor  of  those  two  mon- 
archs,  might  have  receded  in  some  measure  from  her  preten- 
sions. But  France  implicitly  giving  way  to  the  encroachments 
of  ecclesiastical  power,  it  became  impossible  for  Henry  com- 
pletely to  withstand  them. 

The  constitutions  of  Clarendon,  however,  produced  some 
effect,  and  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IH.  more  unremitted  and 
successful  efforts  began  to  be  made  to  maintain  the  indepen- 
dence of  temporal  government  The  judges  of  the  king's 
court  had  untU  that  time  been  themselves  principally  ecclesi- 
astics, and  consequently  tender  of  spiritual  privileges.'  But 
now,  abstaining  from  the  exercise  of  temporal  jurisdiction,  in 
obedience  to  the  strict  injunctions  of  their  canons,*  the  clergy 
gave  place  to  common  lawyers,  prafessors  of  a  system  very 
discordant  from  their  own.  These  soon  began  to  assert  the 
supremacy  of  their  jurisdiction  by  issuing  writs  of  prohibition 
whenever  the  ecclesiastical  tribunals  passed  the  boundaries 
which  approved  use  had  established.^  Little  accustomed  to 
such  control,  the  proud  hierarchy  chafed  under  the  bit ;  several 
provincial  synods  protest  against  the  pretensions  of  laymen  to 
judge  the  anointed  ministers  whom  they  were  bound  to  obey;* 
the  cognizance  of  rights  of  patronage  and  breaches  of  con- 
tract is  boldly  asserted  ;*  but  firm  and  cautious,  favored  by  the 
nobility,  though  not  much  by  the  king,  the  judges  receded 
not'  a  step,  and  ultimately  fixed  a  barrier  wluch  the  church 
was  forced  to  respecL^    Li  the  ensuing  reign  of  Edward  L, 

1  WflkSng,  Leg«8  Anglo-Saxon,  p.  823 ;  the  form  of  a  writ  of  prohibition  to  the 

Ijttelton'8  Hem^  n. ;  Collier,  fto.  Bpiritnal  eoort  for  inqulriog  do  feodo 

t  Dngdale's  OngineB  Juridieales,  e.  8.  laico ;  for  it  had  Jarisdictlon  orer  lands 

s  Decretal.  1. 1.  tit.  zxxrii.  c.  1.    WU-  in  firankalmoign.   This  is  comformable  to 

kins,  Concilia,  t.  U.  p.  4.  the  oonstitations of  Clarendon,  and  shows 

*  Prynne   nas   prodnoed  iereral  ex-  that  they  were  still  in  force.    See  also 

tracts  from  the  pipe-rolls  of  Henry  II.,  Lyttelton's  Hedry  II.,  toI.  ill.  p.  97. 

where  a  person  has  been  fined  quia  placl-  ^  Cum  Jndicandi  Christos  domini  nnlla 

tarit  da  laico  feodo  in  euri&  christiani-  sit  laids  attribnta  potestas,  apud  quot 

tatis.    And  a  bishop  of  Durham  is  fined  muiet  neoesaitas  obseqnendi.    WiUQna, 

flrehnndred  marks  quia  tenuitplacitnm  Concilia,  t.  i.  p.  747. 

de  advoeatume  ayvsdam  eeeUsia  in  oarift  >  Id.  ibid. :  et  t.  il.  p.  90. 

■hrlstlanltatis.     Splstle    dedicatory   to  i  Vide  Wilkins,  OoneiUa,  t  ii. 
PiyniM's  Beoords,  toI.  iii.    Glaafil  gives 
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an  archbishop  acknowledges  the  abstract  right  of  the  king*s 
bench  to  issue  prohibitions;*  and  the  statute  entitled  Circum- 
specte  agatis,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  that  prince,  while  by 
its  mode  of  expression  it  seems  designed  to  guarantee  the 
actual  privileges  of  spiritual  jurisdiction,  had  a  tendency, 
especially  with  the  disposition  of  the  judges,  to  preclude  the 
assertion  of  some  which  are  not  therein  mentioned.  Neither 
the  right  of  advowson  nor  any  temporal  contract  is  specified 
in  this  act  as  pertaining  to  the  church ;  and  accordingly  the 
temporal  courts  have  ever  since  maintained  an  undisputed 
jurisdiction  over  them.^  They  succeeded  also  partially  in 
preventing  the  impunity  of  crimes  perpetrated  by  clerks.  It 
was  enacted  by  the  statute  of  Westminster,  in  1275,  or  rather 
a  construction  was  put  upon  that  act,  which  is  obscurely  worded, 
that  clerks  indicted  for  felony  should  not  be  delivered  to  their 
ordinary  until  an  inquest  had  been  taken  of  the  matter  of  ac- 
cusation, and,  if  they  were  found  guilty,  that  their  real  and 
personal  estate  should  be  forfeited  to  the  crown.  In  later 
times  the  clerical  privilege  was  not  allowed  till  the  party  had 
pleaded  to  the  indictment,  and  being  duly  convict,  as  is  the 
practice  at  present* 

The  civil  magistrates  of  France  did  not  by  any  means 
Less  Tigor-  c^crt  themselves  so  vigorously  for  their  emancipa- 
ousiu  tion.      The   8am&  or  rather   worse    usurpations 

Franca.  existed,  and  the  same  complaints  were  made, 
under  Philip  Augustus,  St.  Louis,  and  Philip  the  Bold ;  but 

1  Licet  prohibitinnea  hajuamodi  a  curii  had  no  Jarlsdictfon  at  alU  eyen  where  aa 

ehristianissimi  regis  nostri  Su»i6  procul-  oath  had  iDtervened,  unless  there  was  a 

dabk),  ut   diximus.  concedantur.     Id.  deflclency  of  proof  by  writing  or  wit* 

1. 11.  p.  100  and  p.  116.  nesaes.    Glanvil,  1.  x.  c.  12;  Coustitut. 

>  The  statute  Circumspect^  agatis,  ibr  Clarendon,  art.  15. 
it  is  acknowledged  as  a  statute,  though       *  2  Inst.  p.  163.     This  is  not  likely 

not  drawn  up  In  the  form  of  one.  is  to  mislead  a  well-infbnned  reader,  but 

foundeiTapon  an  answer  of  Edward  I.  to  it  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  mentioned  that 

the  prelates  who  had  petitioned  for  some  by  the  '*  clerical  prlyilege  "  we  are  only 

modiflcation    of    prohibitions.     Collier,  to  understand  what  is  called  benefit  of 

always  prone  to  extiggerate  church  au-  clergy,  which  in  fact  is,  or  rather  wa« 

thonty,  insinuates  that  the  jari^idiction  till  recent  alterations  of  the  law  since  the 

of  the  spiritual  court  over  brenches  of  first  edition  of  this  work,  no  more  than 

contract,  even  without  oath,  is  preserved  the  remis&ion  of  capital  punishment  for 

by  this  statute;  but  the  express  words  the  first  conviction  of  felony,  and  that 

of  the  king  show  that  none  whatever  was  not  for  the  clergy  alone,  but  for  all  cul 

intended,  and  the  archbishop  complains  prits  alike.    They  were  not  called  upon 

bitterly  of  it  afterwards.    Wllkins,  Con-  at  any  time,  I  believe,  to  prove  their 

cilia,  t.  U.  p.  118.    C/OUier's  Ecclesiiist.  claim  as  clergy,  except  by  reading  the 

History,  vol.  i.  p.  487.      So   far   from  n^ek-vfrse  after  trial  and  conviction  in 

having  any  cognizance  of  civil  contracts  the  king's  court.     They  were  then  in 

not  confirmed  by  oath,  to  which  I  am  strictness  to  be  committed  to  the  ordi- 

not  certain  that  the  church  ever  pre-  nary  or    ecclesiastical    superior,  whieli 

landed  in  any  country,  the  spiritual  court  probably  was  not  often  done. 
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the  laws  of  those  sovereigns  tend  n^ch  more  to  confirm  than 
to  restrain  ecclesiastical  encroachments.^  Some  limitations 
were  attempted  by  the  secular  coui*ts ;  and  an  historian  gives 
us  the  terms  of  a  confederacy  among  the  French  nobles  in 
1246,  binding  themselves  by  oath  not  to  permit  tlie  spiritual 
judges  to  take  cognizance  of  any  matter,  except  heresy,  mar- 
riage, and  usury .^  Unfortunately  Louis  IX.  was  almost  as 
little  disposed  as  Henry  III.  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  ecclesi- 
astical dominion.  But  other  sovereigns  in  the  same  period, 
from  various  motives,  were  equally  submissive.  Frederic  II. 
explicitly  adopts  the  exemption  of  clerks  from  criminal  as 
well  as  civil  jurisdiction  of  seculars.'  And  Alfonso  X.  intro- 
duced the  same  system  in  Castile ;  a  kingdom  where  neither 
the  papal  authority  nor  the  independence  of  the  church  had 
obtained  any  legal  recognition  until  the  promulgation  of  his 
code,  which  teems  with  all  the  principles  of  the  canon  law.^ 
It  is  almost  needless  to  mention  that  all  ecclesiastical  powers 
and  privileges  were  incorporated  with  the  jurisprudence  of 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  which,  especially  after  the  accession 
of  the  Angevin  line,  stood  in  a  peculiar  relation  of  depend- 
ence upon  the  Holy  See.* 

The  vast  acquisitions  of  landed  wealth  made  for  many 
ages  by  bbhops,  chapters,  and  monasteries,  began  R«0traint8 
at  length  to  excite   the  jealousy  of  sovereigns.  JioM^'n*' 
They  perceived  that,  although  the  prelates  might  mortmain, 
send  their  stipulated  proportion  of  vassals  into  the  field,  yet 
there  could  not  be  that  active  cooperation  which  the  spirit 
of  feudal  tenures  required,  and  that  the  national  arm  waA 
palsied  by  the  diminution  of  military  nobles.     Again  the  re- 

1  It  0eeixM  deducible  from  a  law  of  Droit  Eccl.  Fran^.  t.  i.  p.  ^^.    A  sodn* 

Philip  Augustas,  Ordonnancea  des  Rois,  cil  at  Bourges,  bold  in  1276  had  to  abRO- 

t.  i.  p.  39,  that  a  clerk  couTicted  of  some  lately  condemned  all  interff^rence  of  the 

heinous  offences  might  be  capitally  pun-  secular  power  with  clerlis  that  the  king 

ished  after  degradation  :    yet  a  subse-  was  obliged  to  solicit  this  moderate  fl^ 

Saent   ordinance,  p.   48,   renders    this  Tor.    p.  ^1. 

oubtftil:  and  the  theory  of  clerical  im-  <  Marina,  Ensayo  Historico-Gritico  so- 

munity  became  afterwards  more  fUlly  bre  las  Siete  Partidas,  c.  320,  &o.  Hist, 

established.  du  Droit  Eccl^s.  Franq.  t.  i.  p.  442. 

>  Matt.  Paris,  p.  G29.  &  Giannone,  1.  xix.  c.  r. ;  1.  xx.  e.  8. 

*  Statuimus,  ut  nullns  ecelesiasticam  One  proriHion  of  Robert  king  of  Naples 

personam,  in   erlminali    quaetione  Tel  is  remarkable :  it  extends  the  immunity 

cirlli,  traUere  ad  judicium  ssKulare  prss-  of  clerks  to  their  concubines.     Ibid, 

snmat.    Ordonnances  dea  Koisde  France,  Yillani  stronglv  ceni^ureR  a  law  made 

t.  i.  p.  611,  where   this  edict  is  recited  at  Florence  in  Id-lS,   taking  away  the 

and  approved  by  Louis   Uutin.    Philip  peraooal  immuniey  of  clerks  in  criminal 

the  Bold  had  obtained  leave  From  the  cases.     Though   the  state   could  makt 

pope  to  arrest  clerks  accused  of  heinous  such  a  Uw,  he  sayR,  it  had  no  right  to  dt 

crimes,  on  condition  of  remitting  them  so  against  the  libertiea  of  holy  ohuTBb* 

to  the  biflhop's  oourt  tot  trial.    Hist,  da  1.  xU.  c.  48. 
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Liefs  upon  succession,  and  similar  dues  upon  alienation,  inci« 
dental  to  fiefs,  were  entirely  lost  when  they  came  into  the 
hands  of  these  undying  corporations,  to  the  serious  injury  of 
the  feudal  superior.  Nor  could  it  escape  reflecting  men, 
during  the  contest  ahout  investitures,  that,  if  the  church  per- 
emptorily denied  the  supremacy  of  the  state  over  her  tem- 
poral wealth,  it  was  but  a  just  measure  of  retaliation,  or  rather 
self-defence,  that  the  state  should  restrain  her  further  acquisi- 
tions. Prohibitions  of  gifts  in  mortmain,  though  unknown  to 
the  lavish  devotion  of  the  new  kingdoms,  had  been  establish- 
ed by  some  of  the  Roman  emperors  to  check  the  overgrown 
wealth  of  the  hierarchy.^  The  first  attempt  at  a  limitation 
of  this  description  in  modem  times  was  made  by  Frederic 
Barbarossa,  who,  in  1158,  enacted  that  no  fief  should  be 
transferred,  either  to  the  church  or  otherwise,  without  the 
permission  of  tlie  superior  lord.  Louis  DL  insei*ted  a  pro- 
vision of  the  same  kind  in  his  Establishments.'  Castile  had 
also  laws  of  a  similar  tendency.'  A  license  from  the  crown 
is  said  to  have  been  necessary  in  England  before  the  con- 
quest for  alienations  in  mortmain ;  but  however  that  may  be, 
there  seems  no  reason  to  imagine  that  any  restraint  was  pal 
upon  them  by  the  common  law  before  Magna  Charta;  a 
clause  of  which  statute  was  construed  to  prohibit  all  gifl?  to 
religious  houses  without  the  consent  of  the  lord  of  the  fee. 
And  by  the  7th  Edward  I.  alienations  in  mortmain  are  abso- 
lutely taken  away ;  though  the  king  might  always  exercise 
his  prerogative  of  granting  a  license,  which  was  not  supposed 
to  be  affected  by  the  statute.* 

It  must  appear,  I  think,  to  every  careful  inquirer  that  the 
BoQiikce  papal  authority,  though  manifesting  outwardly 
■^m-  more  show  of  strength  every  year,  had  been  se- 

cretly tmdermined,  and  lost  a  great  deal  of  its  hold  upon 
public  opinion,  before  the  accession  of  Boniface  YIII.,  in 
1294,  to  the  pontifical  throne.  The  clergy  were  rendered 
sullen  by  demands  of  money,  invasions  of  the  legal  right  of 
patronage, .  and  unreasonable  partiality  to  the  mendicant 
orders ;  a  part  of  the  mendicants  themselves  had  begun  to 

1  Glannone,  1.  fli.  *  Marine,  Eiuajro  lobra  las  Slete  P«» 

s  OrdoananceB  dee  Rols,  p.  218.    See,  tidas,  e.  28o. 

too,  p.  808  and  aUbi.    Du  Gauge,  r.  Ha-  *  2  Inst.  p.  74.    Blaokstoiw,  Tol.  & 

nns  morta.    Amortissimeiit,  iu  Denlsart  o.  18. 
and  other  French  law-books.     Fleoiy, 
Instti.  au  Droit,  1. 1.  p.  860. 
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declaim  against  the  corruptions  of  the  papal  court ;  while  the 
laitj,  subjects  alike  and  sovereigns,  looked  upon  both  the 
head  and  the  members  of  the  hierarchy  with  jealousy  and 
dislike.  Boniface,  full  of  inordinate  arrogance  and  ambition, 
and  not  sufficiently  sensible  of  this  gradual  change  in  human 
opinion,  endeavored  to.strain  to  a  higher  pitch  the  despotic 
pretensions  of  former  pontiflTs.  As  Gregory  VII.  appears 
the  most  usurping  of  mankind  till  we  read  the  history  of  In* 
nocent  III.,  so  Innocent  III.  is  thrown  into  shade  by  the  su- 
perior audacity  of  Boniface  VIII.  But  independently  of  the 
less  favorable  dispositions  of  the  public,  he  wanted  the  most 
essential  quality  for  an  ambitious  pope,  reputation  for  integ- 
rity. He  was  suspected  of  having  procured  through  fraud 
the  resignation  of  his  predecessor  Cclestine  V.,  and  his  harsh 
treatment  of  that  worthy  man  afterwards  seems  to  justify  the 
reproach.  His  actions,  however,  display  the  intoxication  of 
extreme  self-confidence.  If  we  may  credit  some  historians, 
he  appeared  at  the  Jubilee  in  1300,  a  festival  successfully  in- 
stituted by  himself  to  throw  lustre  around  his  court  and  fill 
bis  treasury,^  dressed  in  imperial  habits,  with  the  two  swords 
borae  before  him,  emblems  of  his  temporal  as  well  as  spirit- 
yal  dominion  over  the  earth.^ 

It  was  not  long  afler  his  elevation  to  the  pontificate 
before  Boniface  displayed  his  temper.     The  two  „.  ,,     ^ 
most  powerful  aoveVei^na  of  Europe,  PhiUp  the  ^iT*" 
Fair  and  Edward  I.,  began  at  the  same  moment  £^i^ 
to  attack  in  a  very  arbitrary  manner  the  revenues 
of  the  church.     The   English  clergy   had,  by  their  own 
voluntary  grants,  or  at  least  those  of  the  prelates  in  their 
name,  paid  frequent  subsidies  to  the  crown  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.     They  had  nearly  in  effect 
waived  the  ancient  exemption,  and  retained  only  the  com- 
mon privilege  of  English  freemen  to  tax  themselves  in  a  con 

1  The  JaUlee  wma  a  eentenary  oona-  nstellos,  TMtellantes  peeunlam  Inflnltam. 

ttsmoratloD  in  honor  of  St.  Peter  and  Aactor  apud  Uuratori,  Annali  d'  Italia. 

St.  Paul,  established  by  Bonifkee  VIII.  Plenary  indulgences  were   granted    by 

on  the  fi&ith  of  an  imaginary  precedent  a  Boni&ce  to  all  who  should  keep  their 

eentary  before.     The  period  was  soon  Jubilee  at  Rome,  and  I  suppose  are  f  till 

reduced  to  fifty  years,  and  fh>m  thence  to  to  be  had  on  tne  same  terms.    Ifatteo 

twenty*flTe,  as  it  still  continues.    The  Villani  gives  a  curious  account  of  the 

court  of  Kome«  at  the  next  Jubilee,  will  throng  at  Rome  in  13&0. 
bowerer  read  with  a  sigh  the  description       *  Glannone,  1.  xxi.  c.  8.    Velly,  L  tU. 

even  of  that  in  1800.    Papa  innnmera-  p.  149.    I  have  not  obserred  any  good 

lem  pecnniam  ab  lisdem  recepit,  quia  authority  referred  to  for  this  fiiet,  whiok 

die  et  noota  duo  clerid  stabant  ad  altare  is  however  in  the  ehazaeter  of  Bonifliot 
ianetl  PauU,  tenente*  in  eomm  manibus 
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Btitutional  manner.  But  Edward  I.  came  upon  them  with 
demands  so  frequent  and  exorbitint,  that  they  were  compel- 
led to  take  advantage  of  a  bull  issued  by  Boniface,  forbidding 
them  to  pay  any  contribution  to  the  state.  The  king  disre* 
garded  every  pretext,  and,  seizing  their  goods  into  his  hands, 
with  other  tyrannical  proceedings,  ultimately  forced  them  to 
acquiesce  in  his  extortion.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  pope 
appears  to  have  been  passive  throughout  this  contest  of 
Edward  I.  with  his  clergy.  But  it  was  far  otherwise  in 
and  of  France.     Philip  the  Fair  had  imposed  a  tax  on 

Vrance.  ^^iq  ecclesiastical  order  without  their  consent,  a 
measure  perhaps  unprecedented,  yet  not  more  odious  than 
the  similar  exactions  of  the  king  of  England.  Irritated  by 
some  previous  differences,  the  pope  issued  his  bull  known  by 
the  initial  words  Clericis  laicos,  ab^olutely  forbidding  the 
clergy  of  every  kingdom  to  pay,  under  whatever  pretext  of 
voluntary  grant,  gifl,  or  loan,  any  sort  of  tribute  to  their 
government  without  his  special  permission.  Though  France 
was  not  particularly  named,  the  king  understood  himself  to 
be  intended,  and  took  his  revenge  by  a  prohibition  to  export 
money  from  the  kingdom.  This  produced  angry  remon- 
strances on  the  part  of  Boniface ;  but  the  Galilean  church 
adhered  so  faithfully  to  tlie  crown,  and  showed  indeed  so 
much  willingness  to  be  spoiled  of  their  money,  tliat  he  could 
not  insist  upon  the  most  unreasonable  propositions  of  his  bull, 
and  ultimately  allowed  that  the  French  clergy  might  assist 
tlieir  sovereign  by  voluntary  contributions,  though  not  by 
way  of  tax. 

For  a  very  few  years  after  these  circumstances  the  pope 
and  king  of  France  appeared  reconciled  to  each  other ;  and 
the  latter  even  referred  his  disputes  with  Edward  I.  to  the 
arbitration  of  Boniface,  "  as  a  private  person,  Benedict  of 
Gaeta  (his  proper  name),  and  not  as  pontiff;'*  an  almost  nu- 
gatory precaution  against  his  encroachment  upon  temporal 
Authority.^     But  a  terrible  storm  broke  out  in  the  first  jear 

1  Walt.  Ileralngfonlf  p.  160.  The  award  to  follow  common  liime  ;  bat  Velly  has 

of  Boniface,  which  he  expremcs  himself  repeated  mere  falsehoods  from  Mescray 

to  make  both  ai*  pope  and  Benedict  of  and   BHillet,  while  he  refers   to  the  in- 

Qaeta,  is  publixhod  in  Rymer,  t.  ii.  p.  819,  strument  UsmXf  in    Kymer,  which  dis> 

and    is    Tery  equitable.      Nevertheless,  proves  them.    U\»t.   dn  France,   t.   tU. 

the  French  historians  agreed  to  charge  p.  139.     M.   Qaillartl,  one  of  the  most 

him    with    partiality   towards    Edward,  candid  critics  in  hi.««tory  that  France  ever 

and  mention  seTeral  proofs  of  it,  which  produced,  pointed  out  the  em*r  of  hef 

do  not  appear  in  the  bull  itself.  Previous  common  hiHtori;iiis  in  the  M6m.  ic>  I'Aca* 

to  its  publication  it  wu  allowable  enough  demie  des  Inscriptions,  t.  zxxiz.  p.  612 ; 
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of  the  fourteenth  centurj.  A  bishop  of  Pamiers,  who  had 
been  sent  as  legate  from  Boniface  with  some  complaint,  dis- 
played so  much  insolence  and  such  disrespect  towards  the 
king,  that  Philip,  considering  him  as  his  own  subject,  was 
provoked  to  put  him  under  arrest,  with  a  view  to  institute  a 
criminal  process.  Boniface,  incensed  beyond  measure  at  this 
violatioa  of  ecclesiastical  and  legatine  privileges,  published 
several  bulk  addressed  to  the  king  and  clergy  of  France, 
charging  the  former  with  a  variety  of  offences,*  some  of  them 
not  at  all  concerning  the  church,  and  commanding  the  latter 
to  attend  a  council  which  he  had  summoned  to  meet  at  Rome* 
In  one  of  these  instruments,  the  genuineness  of  which  does 
not  seem  liable  to  much  exception,  he  declares  in  concise 
and  clear  terms  that  the  king  was  subject  to  him  in  temporal 
as  well  as  spiritual  matters.  This  proposition  had  not  hitherto 
been  explicitly  advanced,  and  it  was  now  too  late  to  adyance 
it  Philip  replied  by  a  short  letter  in  the  rudest  language, 
and  ordered  his  bulls  to  be  publicly  burned  at  Paris.  Deter- 
mined, however,  to  show  the  real  strength  of  his  opposition, 
he  summoned  representatives  from  the  three  orders  of  his 
kingdom.  This  is  commonly  reckoned  the  first  assembly  of 
the  States  Greneral.  The  nobility  and  ^commons  disclaimed 
with  finnness  the  temporal  authority  of  the  pope,  and  con 
yeyed  their  sentiments  to  Rome  through  letters  addressed  to 
the  college  of  cardinals.  The  clergy  endeavored  to  steer  a 
middle  course,  and  were  reluctant  to  enter  into  an  engage- 
ment not  to  obey  the  pope*s  summons;  yet  they  did  not 
hesitate  unequivocally  to  deny  his  temporal  jurisdiction. 

The  council,  however,  opened  at  Rome ;  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  king's  absolute  prohibition,  many  French  prelates 
held  themselves  bound  to  be  present.  In  this  assembly  Boni- 
fiioe  promulgated  his  famous  constitution,  denominated  Unam 
sanctam.  The  church  is  one  body,  he  therein  declares,  and 
has  one  head.  Under  its  command  are  two  swords,  the  one 
spiritual,  and  the  other  temporal ;  that  to  be  used  by  the 
supreme  pontiff  himself;  this  by  kings  and  knights,  by  his 
license  and  at  his  will.  But  the  lesser  sword  must  be  subject 
to  the  greater,  and  the  temporal  to  the  spiritual  authority. 
He  concludes  by  declaring  the  subjection  of  every  human 
being  to  the  see  of  Rome  to  be  an  article  of  necessary  faith.* 

and  the  edlton  of  L*Art  de  T6rifler  let       i  Uterqne  est  in    poteitete  eeclRtSn 
SMm  have  uiao  reetiflvd  U.  spirltaUi  BoiUoet  gladiiu  et  mattri*U« 
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Another  bull  pronounces  aU  persons  of  whatever  rank  obliged 
to  appear  when  personally  cited  before  the  audience  or  apos- 
tolical tribunal  at  Rome ;  ''  since  such  is  our  pleasure,  who, 
by  divine  permission,  rule  the  world."  Finally,  as  the  rup- 
ture with  Philip  grew  more  evidently  irreconcilable,  and  the 
measures  pursued  by  that  monarch  more  hostile,  he  not  only 
excommunicated  him,  but  offered  the  crown  of  France  to  the 
emperor  Albert  L  This  arbitrary  transference  of  kingdoms 
was,  like  many  other  pretensions  of  that  age,  an  improvement 
upon  the  right  of  deposing  excommunicated  sovereigns 
Gregory  VIL  would  not  have  denied  that  a  nation,  released 
by  his  authority  from  its  allegiance,  must  reenter  upon  its 
original  right  of  electing  a  new  sovereign.  But  Martin  IV, 
had  assigned  the  crown  of  Aragon  to  Charles  of  Valois ;  the 
first  instance,  I  think,  of  such  an  usurpation  of  power,  but 
which  was  defended  by  the  homage  of  Peter  II.,  who  had 
rendered  his  kingdom  feudally  dependent,  like  Naples,  upon 
the  Holy  See.^  Albert  felt  no  eagerness  to  realize  the  liberal 
promises  of  Boniface ;  who  was  on  the  point  of  issuing  a  bull 
absolving  the  subjects  of  Philip  from  their  allegiance,  and 
declaring  his  forfeiture,  when  a  very  unexpected  circumstance 
interrupted  all  his  projects. 

It  is  not  surprising,  when  we  consider  how  unaccustomed 
men  were  in  those  ages  to  disentangle  the  artful  sophisms, 
and  detect  the  falsehoods  in  point  of  fact,  whereon  the  papal 
supremacy  had  been  established,  that  the  king  of  France 
should  not  have  altogether  pursued  the  course  most  becoming 
his  dignity  and  the  goodness  of  his  cause.  He  gave  too  much 
the  air  of  a  personal  quarrel  with  Boniface  to  what  should 
have  been  a  resolute  opposition  to  the  despotism  of  Bome« 

Bed  is  quidem  pro  eeclerii,  llle  rvro  ab  the  king  or  his  lawfU  iasae,  if  he  should 

eoclesiA  exercenaus:  ille  sacerdotis.  is  have  anr,  of  the  kingdom .   But  this  wm 

manu  regum  ae  militnm,  sed  ad  nutum  founded  on  the  request  of  the  Portuguese 

et  patientiam  saoerdotls.    Oportet  autem  nobility  themseWes,  who  were  dissatis- 

gladium  esse  sub  gladio,  et  temporalem  fled  with  Sancho's  administration.  Sext. 

auctoritatem  spiritali  subjici  potestati.  Decretal.  1.  i.  tit.  tiii.  c.  2.    Art  de  fM 

Porro  subesse   Romano    pontifici  omni  fler  les  Dates^  t.  i.  p.  77S. 
humansD  ereatuns  declaramus,  dicimus,        Boniface  inrested  James  II.  of  Aragon 

deflnimus  et  pronnncLamus  omnino  eaw  with  the  crown  of  Sardinia,  over  which, 

de  necessitate  fldeL     Bxtraragant.  1.  i.  however,  the  see  of  Borne  had  always 

Ut.  viii.  e.  1.  pretended  to  a  superiority  by  virtue  ot 

1  Innocent  IV.  had,  howerer.  in  1245,  the   concession  (probably  spurious)  of 

appointed  one  Bolon,  brother  to  Sancho  Loub  the  Debonair.    Ue  promised  Fred- 

II.,  king  of  Portugal,  to  be  a  sort  of  co-  eric  king  of  Sicily  the  empire  of  Con- 

a4Jutor  in  the  government  of  that  king-  stanUaople,  which,  I  suppose,  was  not  a 

dom,  ei^Joining  the  barons  to  honor  him  fief  of  the  Hnly  See.    Qlannone,  1.  xzl. 

as  their  sovereign,  at  the  same  time  de-  o.  8 
ilaring  that  be  old  not  Intend  to  deprive 
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Accordingly,  in  an  assembly  of  his  states  at  Paris,  be  pre- 
fefred  virulent  charges  against  the  pope,  denying  him  to  have 
been  legitimatoly  elected,  imputing  to  him  various  heresies, 
and  ultimately  appealing  to  a  general  Council  and  a  lawful 
head  of  the  church.  These  measures  were  not  very  happily 
planned;  and  experience  had  always  shown  that  Europe 
would  not  submit  to  change  the  common  chief  of  her  reUgiou 
for  the  purposes  of  a  single  sovereign.  But  Philip  succeeded 
in  an  attempt  apparently  more  bold  and  singular.  Nogaret, 
a  minister  who  had  taken  an  active  share  in  all  the  proceed- 
ings against  Boniface,  was  secretly  despatched  into  Italy,  and, 
joining  with  some  of  the  Colonna  family,  proscribed  as  Ghib- 
elins,  and  rancorously  persecuted  by  the  pope,  arrested  him 
at  Anaguia,  a  town  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rome,  to  which 
he  had  gone  without  guards.  This  violent  action  was  not, 
one  would  imagine,  calculated  to  place  the  king  in  an  advan- 
tageous light ;  yet  it  led  accidentally  to  a  favorable  termination 
of  hi«)  dispute.  Boniface  was  soon  rescued  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Anagnia;  but  rage  brought  on  a  fever  which  ended  in  his 
death ;  and  the  first  act  of  his  successor,  Benedict  XI.,  was 
to  reconcile  the  king  of  France  to  the  Holy  See.^ 

The  sensible  decline  of  the  papacy  is  to  be  dated  from  the 
pontificate  of  Boniface  VIIL,  wiio  had  strained  its  authority 
to  a  higher  pitch  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  There  is  a 
spell  wrought  by  uninterrupted  good  fortune,  which  captivates 
men's  understanding,  and  persuades  them,  against  reasoning 
and  analogy,  that  violent  power  is  immortal  and  irresistible. 
The  spell  is  broken  by  the  first  change  of  success.  We  have 
seen  the  working  and  the  dissipation  of  this  charm  with  a 
rapidity  to  which  the  events  of  former  times  bear  as  remote 
n  relation  as  tlie  gradual  processes  of  nature  to  her  deluges ' 
and  her  volcanoes.  In  tracing  the  papal  empire  over  mtm- 
kind  we  have  no  such  marked  and  definite  crisis  of  revolution. 
But  slowly,  like  the  retreat  of  waters,  or  the  stealthy  pace  of 
old  age,  that  extraordinary  power  over  human  opinion  has 
been  subsiding  for  five  centuries.  I  have  already  observed 
that  the  symptoms  of  internal  decay  may  be  traced  further 
back.  But  as  the  retrocession  of  the  Roman  terminus  under 
Adi*ian  gave  the  first  overt  proof  of  decline  in  the  ambitious 
energies  of  that  empire,  so  the  tacit  submission  of  the  sue* 

>  VeUy,  mst.  da  Fnnoe,  t.  tU.  p.  10»-268:  CreTl«r.  Hbt.  de  I^UnlvvniU  dt 
Puis,  t.  v.  p.  170,  ko. 
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cessors  of  Boniface  Vin.  to  the  king  of  France  might  hare 
been  hailed  by  Europe  as  a  token  that  their  influence  was  be« 
ginning  to  abate.  Imprisoned,  insulted,  deprived  eventually 
of  life  by  the  violence  of  Philip,  a  prince  excommunicated, 
and  who  had  gone  all  lengths  in  defying  and  despising  the 
papal  jurisdiction,  Boniface  had  every  claim  to  be  avenged 
by  the  inheritors  of  the  same  spiritual  dominion.  When 
Benedict  XI.  rescinded  the  bulls  of  his  predecessor,  and  ad- 
mitted Philip  the  Fair  to  communion,  without  insisting  on 
any  concessions,  he  acted  perhaps  prudently,  but  gave  a  fatal 
blow  to  the  temporal  authority  of  Rome. 

Benedict  XI.  lived  but  a  few  months,  and  his  successor 
Bemorai  of  Clement  v.,  at  the  instigation,  as  is  commonly  sup- 
papai  court  poscd,  of  the  king  of  Fiance,  by  whose  influence 
illD^^m"*  he  had  been  elected,  took  the  extraordinary  step 
of  removing  the  papal  chair  to  Avignon.  In  this 
city  it  remained  for  more  than  seventy  years ;  a  period  which 
Petrarch  and  other  writers  of  Italy  compare  to  that  of  the 
Babylonish  captivity.  The  majority  of  the  cardinals  was 
always  French,  and  the  popes  were  uniformly  of  the  same 
nation.  Timidly  dependent  upon  the  court  of  France,  tliey 
neglected  the  interests  and  lost  the  affections  of  Italy;  Rome, 
forsaken  by  her  sovereign,  nearly  forgot  her  allegiance ;  what 
remained  of  papal  authority  in  the  ecclesiastical  territories 
was  exercised  by  cardinal  legates,  little  to  the  honor  or  ad- 
vantage of  the  Holy  See.  Yet  the  series  of  Avignon  pontiffs 
were  far  fi*om  insensible  to  Italian  politics.  These  occupied, 
on  the  contrary,  the  greater  part  of  their  attention.  But 
engaging  in  them  from  motives  too  manifestly  selfish,  and 
being  regarded  as  a  sort  of  foreigners  frosyi  birth  and  resi- 
dence, they  aggravated  that  unpopularity  and  bad  reputation 
which  from  various  other  causes  attached  itself  to  their  court. 

Though  none  of  the  supreme  pontiffs  after  Boniface  VIII. 
ventured  upon  such  explicit  assumptions  of  a  o^en- 

CoDtettof  1  •      •   j»  !.•  •  u      J*    •  •    w 

poped  with  eral  jurisdiction  over  sovereigns  by  divme  right  as 
iS^M^k  ^®  ^**^  made  in  his  controversy  with  Philip,  they 
maintained  one  memorable  struggle  for  temporal 
power  against  the  emperor  Louis  of  Bavaria.  JVIaxims 
long  boldly  repeated  without  contradiction,  and  engrailed 
upon  the  canon  law,  passed  almost  for  articles  of  faith  among 
the  clergy  and  those  who  trusted  in  them ;  and  in  despite  of  all 
ancient  authorities,  Clement  V.  laid  it  down  that  the  popes. 
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having  transferred  the  Roman  empire  from  the  Greeks  to 
the  Germans,  and  delegated  the  right  of  nominating  an  em- 
peror to  certain  electors,  still  reserved  the  prerogative  of 
approving  the  choice,  and  of  receiving  from  its  subject  upon 
bis  coronation  an  oath  of  fealtj  and  obedience.^  This  had  a 
regard  to  Henry  VII.,  who  denied  that  his  oath  bore  any 
Buch  interpretation,  and  whose  measures,  much  to  the  alarm  of 
the  court  of  Avignon,  were  directed  towards  the  restoration 
of  his  imperial  rights  iii  Italy.  Among  other  things,  he  con- 
ferred tlie  rank  of  vicar  of  the  empire  upon  IVIatteo  Visconti, 
lord  of  Milan.  The  popes  had  for  some  time  pretended  to 
possess  that  vicariate,  during  a  vacancy  of  the  empire ;  and 
after  Henry's  death  insisted  upon  Visconti*s  surrender  of  the 
title.  Several  circumstances,  for  which  I  refer  to  the  political 
historians  of  Italy,  produced  a  war  between  the  pope's  legato 
and  the  Visconti  family.  The  emperor  Louis  sent  assistance 
to  the  latter,  as  heads  of  the  Ghibelin  or  imperial  party. 
This  interference  cost  him  above  twenty  years  of  trouble. 
John  XXIL,  a  man  as  passionate  and  ambitious  as  Boniface 
himself,  immediately  published  a  bull  in  which  he  asserted 
the  right  of  administering  the  empire  during  its  vacancy 
(even  in  Germimy,  as  it  seems  from  the  generality  of  his 
expression),  as  well  as  of  deciding  in  a  doubtful  choice  of 
the  electors,  to  appertain-  to  the  Holy  See ;  and  commanded 
Louis  to  lay  down  his  pretended  authority  until  the  supreme 
jurisdiction  should  determine  upon  his  election.  Louis's 
election  had  indeed  been  questionable ;  but  that  controversy 
was  already  settled  in  the  field  of  Muhldorf,  where  he  had 
obtained  a  victory  over  his  competitor  the  duke  of  Austria 
nor  had  the  pope  ever  interfered  to  appease  a  civil  war  dur- 
ing several  years  that  Germany  had  been  internally  distracted 
by  tlie  dispute.  The  emperor,  not  yielding  to  this 
peremptory  oi"der,  was  excommunicated ;  his  vas- 
sals were  absolved  from  their  oath  of  fealty,  and  all  treaties 
of  alliance  between  him  and  foreign  princes  annulled.     Ger- 

1  Romaoi  princfpeSf  he Romano  potestu  ellgendi  rqpem,  tn  Imptntoran 

pondflci,  a  quo  ftpprobntionem  penonie  poetmoduxn  promOTendum,  p«rtin«t,  ad- 
ad  IniperlalU  ceUitudiuis  aplcein  amu-  stringisre  vinculo  Jurainunti,  &e.  Ob- 
mcndaSf  necnon  unctionenif  conwcmtio-  ment.  1.  ii.  t.  ix.  The  termti  of  the  oath, 
nem  et  imperii  coronam  ac<>ipiunt,  Bua  as  recited  io  thl«  conRtitutlon,  do  not 
submittere  capita  non  reputftrunt  indig-  warrHut  the  pope'a  interpretation,  but 
num.  ^equeilll  et  eideui  eccleriaD,  quae  a  imply  only  that  the  emperor  Khali  be  tbs 
Qnecbi  imperium  transtulit  in  Oennanos.  advocate  or  defender  of  the  churoh. 
at  ■  qua  ad  oertoi  eorum  prindpes  jus  et 
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many,  however,  renuuned  firm ;  and  if  Louis  himself  had 
manifested  more  decision  of  mind  and  uniformity  in  his  con* 
duct,  the  court  of  Avignon  must  have  signallj  failed  in  a 
contest  from  which  it  did  not  in  fact  come  out  very  successfuL 
But  while  at  one  time  he  went  intemperate  lengths  against 
John  XXII.,  publishing  scandalous  accusations  in  an  assem- 
bly of  the  citizens  of  Rome,  and  causing  a  Franciscan  friar 
to  be  chosen  in  his  room,  af\er  an  irregular  sentence  of  dep- 
osition, he  was  always  anxious  to  negotiate  terms  of  accom 
modation,  to  give  up  his  own  active  partisans,  and  to  make 
concessions  the  most  derogatory  to  his  independence  and 
dignity.  From  John  indeed  he  had  nothing  to  expect ;  but 
Benedict  XII.  would  gladly  have  been  reconciled,  if  he  had 
not  feared  the  kings  of  France  and  Naples,  political  ad- 
versaries of  the  emperor,  who  kept  the  Avignon  popes  in  a 
sort  of  servitude.  His  successor,  Clement  VL,  inherited  the 
implacable  animosity  of  John  XXII.  towards  Louis,  who  died 
without  obtaining  the  absolution  he  had  long  abjectly  solicited.^ 
Though  the  want  of  firnmess  in  this  emperor's  chai*acter 
gave  sometimes  a  momentary  triumph  to  the  popes, 
aiitance  to  it  is  evident  that  their  authority  lost  ground  during 
papal  uiur-  ^^q  continuance  of  this  strugcrle.  Their  right  of 
confirming  imperial  elections  was  expressly  denied 
by  a  diet  held  at  Frankfort  in  1338,  which  established  as  a 
fundamental  principle  that  the  imperial  dignity  depended 
upon  God  alone,  and  that  whoever  should  be  chosen  by  a 
majority  of  the  electors  became  immediately  both  king  and 
emperor,  with  all  prerogatives  of  that  station,  and  did  not 
require  the  approbation  of  the  pope.^  This  law,  confirmed 
as  it  was  by  subsequent  usage,  emancipated  the  Grcrman 
empire,  which  was  immediately  concerned  in  opposing  the 
papal  claims.  But  some  who  were  actively  engaged  in  these 
transactions  took  more  extensive  views,  and  assailed  the 
whole  edifice  of  temporal  power  which .  tiie  Roman  see  had 

1  Schmldtf  Hist,  defl  Allemands,  t.  It.  Htatim  ex  soil  electione  est  rex  reras  et 

p.  446-688f  seems  the  best  modem  au-  imperator  Komanorum  censendus  et  no- 

thority  for  this  contest  between  the  em-  minandus.  et  eidem  debet  ab  omiiibni 

pire  and  papacy.  See  also  Stravius,  Corp.  imperie  subjectis  ohediri,  et  administrandi 

Hist.  German,  p.  591.  Jura  imperii,  et  caetera  fkciendi,  quae  ad 

s  Quod  imperialii*  dignitas  et  potestas  ioiperatorvm  verum  pertinent,  plenariam 

ImmeUiati  ex  solo  Deo,  et  quod  de  Jure  ^Abet  poteKtatt'm,  neo  papaa  sire  ftedia 

et  imperii  consuetudine  antiquitds  appro-  'ipostolicaa  aut  alicujus  alterius  approba- 

batA  postquamaliquifleligitur  in  impera-  tione.  couflrmatione,  auctoritate  indiget 

torem  sire  regem  ab  electohbu8  imperil  vel  censensu.    SchmiUtf  p.  61^ 
aODcorditer,  vel  major!  parte  eorundom, 
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been  constructing  for  more  than  two  centuries.  Several  men 
of  learning,  among  whom  Dante,  Ockham,  and  Marsilius  of 
Padua  are  the  most  conspicuous,  investigated  the  foundations 
of  this  superstructure,  and  exposed  their  insufficiency.*  Lit- 
erature, too  long  the  passive  handmaid  of  spiritual  despotism, 
began  to  assert  her  nobler  birthright  of  ministering  to  liberty 
and  truth.  Though  the  writings  of  these  opponents  of  Rome 
are  not  always  reasoned  upon  very  solid  principles,  they  at 
least  taught  mankind  to  scrutinize  what  had  been  received 
with  implicit  respect,  and  prepared  the  way  for  more  philo- 
sophical discussions.  About  this  time  a  new  class  of  enemies 
had  unexpectedly  risen  up  against  the  rulers  of  the  church. 
These  were  a  part  of  the  Franciscan  order,  who  had  seceded 
from  the  main  body  on  account  of  alleged  deviations  from 
the  rigor  of  their  primitive  rule.  Their  schism  was  chiefly 
founded  upon  a  quibble  about  the  right  of  property  in  things 
consumable,  which  they  maintained  to  be  incompatible  with 
the  absolute  poverty  prescribed  to  them.  This  frivolous 
sophistry  was  united  with  the  wildest  fanatacism ;  and  as  John 
XXIL  attempted  to  repress  their  follies  by  a  cruel  persecu- 
tion, they  proclaimed  aloud  the  corruption  of  the  church,  fixed 
the  name  of  Antichrist  upon  the  papacy,  and  warmly  sup- 
ported the  emperor  Louis  throughout  all  his  contention  with 
the  Holy  See.* 

Meanwhile  the  popes  who  sat  at  Avignon  continued  to  in- 
vade with  surprising  rapaciousness  the  patronage  j^j^-^n-  ^ 
and  revenues  of  the  church.      The  mandats  or  Ay^on 
letters  directing  a  particular  clerk  to  be  preferred  ^^^' 
seem  to  have  given  place  in  a  great  degree  to  the  more 
effectual  method  of  appropriating  benefices  by  reservation  or 
provision,  which  was  carried  to  an  enormous  extent  in  the 
fourteenth  century.     John  XXII.,  the  most  insatiate  of  ])on- 
tifis,  reserved  to  himself  all  the  bishoprics  in  Christendom.' 

>  QUnnoae,  L  xzU.  e.  8.     Schmidt,  move  celebrated  performance,  aflcrtbed  to 

t  Ti.  p.  152.     naate  was  dead  before  Kaoul  de  Prenies  under  Charles  V. 

theee  eventiif  bat  his  principles  were  the  *  The  schism  of  the  rigid  FFanelscans 

•ame.    Ockham  had  already  exerted  his  or  FratrioelU  Is  one  of  the  most  singular 

talents  In  the  same  cause  by  writing,  in  parts  of  ecclesiastical  history,  and  had  a 

behalf  of  Philip  IV.,  against  Boniface,  a  material  tendency  both   to  depress  tha 

dialogue  between  aknight  and  a  clerk  on  temporal  authority  of  the  papacy,  and  to 

the  temporal  supremacy  of  the  church,  pave  the  way  for  the  Reformation.    It  is 

This  is  published  among  other  tracts  of  fully  treated  by  Mo^iheim,  cent.  18  and 

the  same  class  in  Goldastus,  Monarchia  14,  and  by  Crevier,  Ili^t.  de  rUnlTerdtA 

Imperii,  p.  18.    This  dialogue  is  trans-  de  Paris,  t.  ii.  p.  238-264.  &c. 

lated  entire  in  the  Songe  du  Vergier,  a  '  Flenry,  Institutions,  &c.,  1. 1,  p.  86S| 

F.  Paul  on  Benefices,  c.  87. 

VOL.  11  — M.  8 
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Benedict  XII.  assumed  the  privilege  for  his  own  life  of  dis- 
posing of  all  benefices  vacant  by  cession,  deprivation,  or 
translation.  Clement  VI.  naturally  thought  that  his  title  was 
equally  good  with  his  predecessor's,  and  continued  the  same 
right  for  his  own  time;  which  soon  became  a  permanent 
rule  of  the  Roman  chancery.^  Hence  the  appointment 
of  a  prelate  to  a  rich  bishopric  was  generally  but  the  first 
link  in  a  chain  of  translation  which  the  pope  could  regulate 
according  to  his  interest.  Another  capital  innovation  waa 
made  by  John  XXII.  in  the  establishment  of  the  famous  tax 
called  annates,  or  first  fruits  of  ecclesiastical  benefices,  which 
he  imposed  for  his  own  benefit.  These  were  one  year's 
value,  estimated  according  to  a  fixed  rate  in  the  books  of  the 
Roman  chancery,  and  payable  to  the  papal  collectors  through- 
out Europe.*  Various  other  devices  were  invented  to  obtain 
money,  which  these  degenerate  popes,  abandoning  the  mag- 
nificent schemes  of  their  predecessors,  were  content  to  seek 
as  their  principal  object  John  XXII.  is  said  to  have  accu- 
mulated an  almost  incredible  treasure,  exaggerated  perhaps 
by  the  ill-will  of  his  contemporaries ;'  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  even  his  avarice  reflected  greater  dishonor  on  the 
church  than  the  licentious  profuseness  of  Clement  VI.* 

These  exactions  were  too  much  encouraged  by  the  kings 
of  France,  who  participated  in  the  plunder,  or  at  least  re- 
quired the  mutual  assistance  of  the  popes  for  their  own  im- 
posts on  the  clergy.  John  XXII.  obtained  leave  of  Charles 
the  Fair  to  levy  a  tenth  of  ecclesiastical  revenues;*  and 
Clement  VL,  in  return,  granted  two  tenths  to  Philip  of 
Valois  for  the  expenses  of  his  wan  A  similar  tax  was 
raised  by  the  same  authority  towards  the  ^ransom  of  John.* 

1  V.  Paolf  0.88.  Translations  of  bifihops  Lenfant,   ConcUe   de   Constanoe,  t.   11 

had  been  made  by  the  authority  of  the  p.  188. 

metropolitan  till  Innocent  III.  reserved  >  U.  Villant  puts  this  at  25,000,000  of 

this  prerogative  to  the  Holy  See.    De  florins,  which  it  is  hardly  poiwiblo  to 

llarca,  I.  vi.  o.  8.  believe.     The  Italians  were   credulouB 

*  F.  Paul,  c.  88;  Fleary,  p.  424;  De  enough  to  listen  to  any  report  against 

Ifarca,  1.  vi.  c.  10 ;  Pasquier,  1.  III.  e.  28.  the  popes  of  Avii^non.  I.  zi.  c.  20.  Glan- 

The  popes  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  none,  1.  xxU.  c.  8. 

receiving  a   pecuniary   gratuity    when  *  For  the  corruption  of  morals  at  Avtg- 

they  grnnted  the  pallium  to  an  arch-  non  during  the  secession^  see  De  Sada. 

bishop,  though  this  was  reprehended  by  Vie  de  Petrarque,  t.  i.  p.  lO,  and  Beveral 

strict   men,   and   even   condemned   by  other  pansages. 

themselves.    De  Marea,  ibid.    It  is  no-  ftOontinuatorOul.  de  Nangis,  in  Spid- 

ticed  as  a  remarkable  thing  of  Innocent  legio  d'Achery,  t.  ill.  p.  86.  (folio  edition.) 

IV.  that  he  gave  the  pall  to  a  German  Ita  miwram  ecclesiam,  says  this  monk, 

archbishop  without  accepting  anything,  unus  tondet,  alter  excoriat. 

Behmidt,  t.  iv.  p.  172.    The  original  and  «  Fleury,   Institut.   au    Droit   eeclesl 

BAklue  of  annates  is  copiously  treated  in  astique,  t.  ii.  p.  245.    Villaret,  t.  i\. 
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These  were  contributions  for  national  purposes  unconnected 
with  religion,  which  the  popes  had  never  before  pretended  to 
impose,  and  which  the  king  might  properly  have  levied  with 
the  consent  of  his  clergy,  according  to  the  practice  of  Eng- 
land. But  that  consent  might  not  always  be  obtained  with 
case,  and  it  seemed  a  more  expeditious  method  to  call  in  the 
authority  of  the  pope.  A  manlier  spirit  was  displayed  by  our 
ancestors.  It  was  the  boast  of  England  to  have  placed  the 
first  legal  barrier  to  the  usurpations  of  Rome,  if  we  except 
the  insulated  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  St.  Louis,  from  which 
the  practice  of  succeeding  ages  in  France  entirely  deviated* 
The  English  barons  had,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Boniface 
VIIL,  absolutely  disclaimed  his  temporal  supremacy  over 
their  crown,  which  he  had  attempted  to  set  up  by  intermed- 
dling in  the  quarrel  of  Scotland.^  This  letter,  it  is  remarka- 
ble, is  nearly  coincident  in  point  of  time  with  that  of  the 
French  nobility ;  and  the  two  combined  may  be  considered 
as  a  joint  protestation  of  both  kingdoms,  and  a  testimony  to 
the  general  sentiment  among  the  superior  ranks  of  the  laity. 
A  very  few  years  afterwards,  the  parliament  of  Carlisle 
wrote  a  strong  remonstrance  to  Clement  V.  against  the  sys- 
tem of  provisions  and  other  extortions,  including  that  of  first 
fruits,  which  it  was  rumored,  they  say,  he  was  meditating  to 
demand.'  But  the  court  of  Avignon  was  not  to  be  moved 
by  remonstrances ;  and  the  feeble  administration  of  Edward 
II.  gave  way  to  ecclesiastical  usurpations  at  home  as  well  a* 
abroad.'  His  magnanimous  son  took  a  bolder  line.  After 
complaining  ineffectually  to  Clement  VI.  of  the  enormous 
abuse  which  reserved  almost  all  English  benefices  to  the 
pope,  and  generally  for  the  benefit  of  aliens,^  he  passed  in 
1350  the  famous  statute  of  provisors.  This  act,  reciting  one 
Fupposed  to  have  been  made  at  the  parliament  of  Carlisle, 
which,  however,  does  not  appear,^  and  complaining  in  strong 

ft.  431.    Tt  becuna  a  ra^lar  practice  for  tbe  canon  law  alao  showii.    Rxtravagant. 
the  king  to  obtain  the  pope's  conoent  to  Commune«f  1.  ill.  tit.  U.  o.  11. 
Jay  a  tax  on  bii*  ciergy,  though  he  aome-  *  The  statute  called  Artlcult  elerlf  In 
times  applied  first  to  themselTes.    Oar-  1316,  was  directed  rather  towards  coo- 
Bier,  t.  XX.  p.  14l  finning  than  limiting  the  clerical  Immo- 

1  Kymer,  t.  ii.  p.  873.    Collier,  Tol.  I.  nity  in  criminal  eases, 

p  725  «  Collier,  p.  546. 

>  RotuU  Parliaroenti,  Tol.  I.  p.   2M.  •  It  is  singular  that  Sir  E.  Coke  shonld 

This  pamage,  ha»tUy  read,  has  led  Collier  assert  that  this  act  recites  and  is  founded 

and  other  Engll]«h  writers,  such  as  Uenry  upon  the  stittute  85  E.  I.,  De  asporta- 

and  BbMkstone,  into  the  supposition  that  tis  raligioeorum   (2  Inst.  680);  whereas 

annaiee  were  imposed   by  Clement  V.  there  Is  not  the   least  resemblance  in 

But  the  concurrent  testimony  of  foreign  the  words,  and  rery  little,  if  any,  in  the 

•othors  refers  this  tax  to  John  ZXU.  as  aubstanoe.    Bladcstone,  in  coosequenoe. 
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language  of  the  mischief  sustained  through  continual  reser- 
vations of  benefices,  enacts  that  all  elections  and  collations 
shall  be  free,  according  to  law,  and  that,  in  case  any  provi- 
sion  or  reservation  should  be  made  by  the  court  of  Rome, 
the  king  should  for  that  turn  have  the  collation  of  such  a 
benefice,  if  it  be  of  ecclesiatical  election  or  patronage.^ 
This  devolution  to  the  crown,  which  seems  a  little  arbitrary, 
was  the  only  remedy  that  could  be  effectual  against  the  con- 
nivance and  timidity  of  chapters  and  spiritual  patrons.  We 
cannot  assert  that  a  statute  so  nobly  planned  was  executed 
with  equal  steadiness.  Sometimes  by  royal  dispensation, 
sometimes  by  neglect  or  evasion,  the  papal  bulls  of  provision 
were  still  obeyed,  though  fresh  laws  were  enacted  to  the 
same  effect  as  the  former.  It  was  found  on  examination  in 
1367  that  some  clerks  enjoyed  more  than  twenty  benefices 
by  the  pope's  dispensation.^  And  the  parliaments  both  of 
this  and  of  Richard  II.'s  reign  invariably  complain  of  the 
disregard  shown  to  the  statutes  of  pro  visors.  This  led  to 
other  measures,  which  I  shall  presently  mention. 

The  residence  of  the  popes  at  Avignon  gave  very  general 
Return  of  off^nce  to  Europe,  and  they  could  not  themselves 
TOpes  to        avoid  perceiving  the  disadvantage  of  absence  from 

"**  their  proper  diocese,  the  city  of  St.  Peter,  the 

source  of  all  their  claims  to  sovereign  authority.  But 
Rome,  so  long  abandoned,  offered  but  an  inhospitable  recep- 
tion: Urban  V.  returned  to  Avignon,  ailer  a  short  ex- 
periment of  the  capital ;  and  it  was  not  till  1376  that  the 
promise,  of^en  repeated  and  long  delayed,  of  restoring  the 
papal  chair  to  the  metropolis  of  Christendom,  was  ultimate- 
ly fulfilled  by  Gregory  XI.  His  death,  which  happened 
soon  afterwards,  prevented,  it  is  said,  a  second  flight  that  he 
was  preparing.  Tliis  was  followed  by  the  great  schism,  one 
n_*^A^  of  the  most  remarkable  events  in  ecclesiastical 
election  of  history.  It  IS  a  ditncult  and  by  no  means  an  mter- 
»nd(?i«ment  ^^^^^S  question  to  determine  the  validity  of  that 
VII.  ^^  contested  election  which  distracted  the  Latin 
*  '      church   for  so   many  years.     All  contemporary 

mbtalM  tba  nature  of  that  act  of  Bd-  17  E.  HI.  (Rot.  Pari.  t.  il.  p.  144),  Is 

ward  I.,  and  suppoeet  tt  to  have  been  hard  to  decide;  and  peihapi  thoee  who 

made  against  papal  prOTtsiona,  to  which  examine  this  point  will  hare  to  ehooea 

I   do   not   pereelfe   even   an   alluaion.  between  wilful   auppresilon  and  wiiftU 

Whether  any  guch  statute  was   really  hiterpolatioa. 

made  in  the  Carlisle  parliament  of  85  i  26  B.  III.  stat.  6. 

B.  I.;  as  Is  asserts  both  in  26  E.  m.  *  GolUer,  p.  668. 
•ad  m  the  roll  o    aoothar  parliament. 
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testimonies  are  subject  to  the  suspicion  of  partialitj  in  a  cause 
where  no  one  was  permitted  to  be  neutral.  In  one  fact  how- 
ever there  is  a  common  agreement,  that  the  cardinals,  of 
whom  the  majority  were  French,  having  assembled  in  con- 
clave, for  the  election  of  a  successor  to  Gregory  XL,  were 
disturbed  by  a  tumultuous  populace,  who  demanded  with 
menaces  a  Roman,  or  at  least  an  Italian,  pope.  This  tumult 
appears  to  have  been  sufficiently  violent  to  excuse,  and  in 
fact  did  produce,  a  considerable  degree  of  intimidation. 
After  some  time  the  cardinals  made  choice  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Bari,  a  Neapolitan,  who  assumed  the  name  of 
Urban  YI.  His  election  satisfied  the  populace,  and  tranquil- 
lity was  restored.  The  cardinals  announced  their  choice  to 
the  absent  members  of  their  college,  and  behaved  towards 
Urban  as  their  pope  for  several  weeks.  But  his  uncommon 
harshness  of  temper  giving  them  offence,  they  withdrew  to  a 
neighboring  town,  and,  protesting  that  his  election  had  been 
compelled  by  the  violence  of  the  Roman  populace,  annulled 
the  whole  proceeding,  and  chose  one  of  their  own  number, 
who  took  the  pontifical  name  of  Clement  VII.  Such  are  the 
leading  circumstances  which  produced  the  famous  schism. 
Constraint  is  so  destructive  of  the  essence  of  election,  that 
suffrages  given  through  actual  intimidation  ought,  I  think,  to 
be  held  invalid,  even  without  minutely  inquiring  whether 
the  degree  of  illegal  force  was  such  as  might  reasonably 
overcome  the  constancy  of  a  firm  mind.  It  is  improbable 
that  the  free  votes  of  the  cardinals  would  have  been  be- 
stowed on  the  archbishop  of  Ban;  and  I  should  not  feel 
much  hesitation  in  pronouncing  his  election  to  have  been 
void.  But  the  sacred  college  unquestionably  did  not  use  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  protesting  against  the  violence  they 
bad  suffered ;  and  we  may  infer  almost  with  certainty,  that, 
if  Urban's  conduct  had  been  more  acceptable  to  that  body, 
the  world  would  have  heard  little  of  the  transient  riot  at  lus 
election.  This  however  opens  a  dehcate  question  in  juris- 
prudence ;  namely,  under  what  circumstances  acts,  not  only 
irregular,  but  substantially  invalid,  are  capable  of  receiving 
a  retroactive  confirmation  by  the  acquiescence  and  acknowl- 
edgment o£  parties  concerned  to  oppose  them.  And  upon 
this,  I  conceive,  the  great  problem  of  le^timacy  between 
Urban  and  Clement  will  be  found  to  depend.^ 

1  Lsniknt  hM  collected  all  th«  original    of  hla  Conelle  do  Ptoo.    No  podd^  do- 
liiHmi»nhii  on  both  tides  In  the  first  hook    ciBion  ha*  »Ter  been  made  on  the  ral^eetk 
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Whatever  posterity  may  have  judged  about  the  preten« 
TheOnat  sions  of  these  competitors,  they  at  that  time 
8«wsin.  shared  the  obedience  of  Europe  in  nearly  equal 
proportions.  Urban  remained  at  Rome ;  Clement  resumed 
the  station  of  Avignon.  To  the  former  adhered  Italy,  the 
Empire,  England,  and  the  nations  of  the  north ;  the  latter 
retained  in  his  allegiance  France,  Spain,  Scotland,  and  Sicily. 
Fortunately  for  the  church,  no  question  of  religious  faith  in- 
termixed itself  with  this  schism  ;  nor  did  any  other  impedi- 
ment to  reunion  exist  than  the  obstinacy  and  selfishness  of 
the  contending  parties.  As  it  was  impossible  to  come  to  any 
agreement  on  the  original  merits,  there  seemed  to  be  no 
means  of  healing  the  wound  but  by  the  abdication  of  both 
popes  and  a  fresh  undisputed  election.  This  was  the  general 
wish  of  Europe,  but  urged  with  particular  zeal  by  the 
court  of  France,  and,  above  all,  by  the  university  of  Paris, 
which  esteems  this  period  the  most  honorable  in  her  annals. 
The  cardinals  however  of  neither  obedience  would  recede  so 
&r  from  their  party  as  to  suspend  the  election  of  a  successor 
upon  a  vacancy  of  the  pontificate,  which  would  have  at  least 
removed  one  half  of  the  obstacle.  The  Roman  conclave 
accordingly  placed  three  pontiffs  successively,  Boniface  IX., 
Innocent  VI.,  and  Gregory  XII.,  in  the  seat  of  Urban  VI. ; 
and  the  cardinals  at  Avignon,  upon  the  death  of  Clement  in 
1394,  elected  Benedict  XIII.  (Peter  de  Luna),  famous  for 
his  inflexible  obstinacy  in  prolonging  the  schism.  He  re- 
peatedly promised  to  sacnfice  his  dignity  for  the  sake  of 
onion.  But  there  was  no  subterfuge  to  which  this  craAy 
pontiff  had  not  recourse  in  order  to  avoid  compliance  with  his 
word,  though  importuned,  threatened,  and  even  besieged  in  his 
palace  at  Avignon.  Fatigued  by  his  evasions,  France  with- 
drew her  obedience,  and  the  GaUican  church  continued  for  a 
few  years  without  acknowledging  any  supreme  head.  But 
this  step,  which  was  rather  the  measure  of  the  university 
of  Paris  than  of  the  nation,  it  seemed  advisable  to  retract ; 
and  Benedict  was  again  obeyed,  though  France  continued  to 
urge  his  resignation.  A  second  subtraction  of  obedience,  or 
at  least  declaration  of  neutrality,  was  resolved  upon,  as  pre- 
paratory to  the  convocation  of  a  general  council.     On  the 

bat  the  Roman  popes  are  numbered  in  gitimacy  of  Urban ;  the  French  at  most 

tba  commonly  receiTed  list,  and  those  of  Intimate  that  Clement'*  pretensions  were 

ATlgnon  are  not.     The  modern  Italian  not  to  be  wholly  rejected, 
vritere  express  no  doubt  about  the  le- 
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Other  hand,  tho<ie  who  sat  at  Rome  displayed  not  less  insin- 
ceritj.  Gregory  XII.  bound  himself  by  oath  on  his  ao* 
cession  to  abdicate  when  it  should  appear  necessary.  But 
while  these  rivals  were  loading  each  other  with  the  mutual 
reproach  of  schism,  they  drew  on  themselves  the  suspicion  of 
at  least  a  virtual  collusion  in  order  to  retain  their  respective 
stations.  At  length  the  cardinals  of  both  parties,  wearied 
with  so  much  dissimulation,  deseiied  their  masters,  and  sum- 
moned a  general  council  to  meet  at  Pisa.^ 

The  council  assembled  at  Pisa  deposed  both  Gregory  and 
Benedict,  without  deciding  in  any  reapect  as  to  -  ^^  j. 
their  pretensions,  and  elected  Alexander  V.  by  its  pim, 
own  supreme  authority.  This  authority,  however,  ^'^'  ^^^' 
was  not  universally  recognized ;  the  schism,  instead  of  being 
healed,  became  more  desperate  ;  for  as  Spain  adhered  firm- 
ly  to  Benedict,  and  Gregory  was  not  without  supporters, 
there  were  now  three  contending  pontiffs  in  the  church.  A 
general  council  was  still,  however,  the  favorite  and  indeed 
the  sole  remedy ;  and  John  XXIII.,  successor  of  of  comtanoe, 
Alexander  V.,  was  reluctantly  prevailed  upon,  or  ^  ^>-  ^*i*» 
perhaps  trepanned,  into  convoking  one  to  meet  at  Constance. 
In  this  celebrated  assembly  he  was  himself  deposed ;  a  sen- 
tence which  he  incurred  by  that  tenacious  clinging  to  his  dig- 
nity, afler  repeated  promises  to  abdicate,  which  had  already 
proved  fatal  to  his  competitors.  The  deposition  of  John, 
confessedly  a  legitimate  pope,  may  strike  us  as  an  extraor- 
dinary measure.  But,  besides  the  opportunity  it  might  afford 
of  restoring  union,  the  council  found  a  pretext  for  this  sen- 
tence in  his  enormous  vices,  which  indeed  they  seem  to  have 
taken  upon  common  fame  without  any  judicial  process.  The 
true  motive,  however,  of  their  proceedings  against  him  was 
a  desire  to  make  a  signal  display  of  a  new  system  which  had 
rapidly  gained  ground,  and  which  I  may  venture  to  call  the 
whig  principles  of  the  catholic  church.  A  great  question 
was  at  issue,  whether  the  polity  of  that  establishment  should 
be  an  absolute  or  an  exceedingly  limited  monarchy.  The  papal 
tyranny,  long  endured  and  still  increasing,  had  excited  an 
active  spirit  of  reformation  which  the  most  distinguished 
ecclesiastics  of  France  and  other  countries  encouraged.  They 
recurred,  as  far  as  their  knowledge  allowed,  to  a  more  primi« 

1  Vlllarat;  LeTxfknt  CrncUe  de  PIm;  CreTier,  Hist    de  ITTnlTeniM  de  Puta, 
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tive  discipline  than  the  canon  law,  and  elevated  the  suprenlar 
cj  of  general  councils.  But  in  the  formation  of  these  they 
cQd  not  scruple  to  introduce  material  innovations.  The 
bishops  have  usually  been  considered  the  sole  members  of 
ecclesiastical  assemblies.  At  Constance,  however,  sat  and 
voted  not  only  the  chiefs  of  monasteries,  but  tae  ambassadors 
of  all  Christian  princes,  the  deputies  of  universities,  with 
a  multitude  of  inferior  theologians,  and  even  doctors  of  law.* 
These  were  naturally  accessible  to  the  pride  of  sudden  eleva- 
tion, which  enabled  them  to  control  the  strong,  and  humiliate 
the  lofty.  In  addition  to  this  the  adversaries  of  the  court 
of  Rome  carried  another  not  less  important  innovation.  The 
Italian  bishops,  almost  universally  in  the  papal  interests, 
were  so  numerous  that,  if  sufih^es  had  been  taken  by  the 
head,  their  preponderance  would  have  impeded  any  meas- 
ures of  transalpine  nations  towards  reformation.  It  was  de- 
termined, therefore,  that  the  council  should  divide  itself 
into  four  nations,  the  Italian,  the  Grerman,  the  French,  and 
the  English,  each  with  equal  rights ;  and  that,  every  proposi- 
tion having  been  separately  discussed,  the  majority  of  the 
four  should  prevail.^  This  revolutionary  spirit  was  very  un- 
acceptable to  the  cardinals,  who  submitted  reluctantly,  and 
with  a  determination,  that  did  not  prove  altogether  unavail- 
ing, to  save  their  papal  monarchy  by  a  dexterous  policy. 
They  could  not,  however,  prevent  the  famous  resolutions  of 
the  fourth  and  fiflh  sessions,  which  declare  that  the  council 
ha3  received,  by  divine  right,  an  authority  to  which  every 
rank,  even  the  papal,  is  obliged  to  submit,  in  matters  of  faith, 
in  the  extirpation  of  the  present  schism,  and  in  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  church  both  in  its  head  and  its  members ;  and 
that  every  person,  even  a  pope,  who  shall  obstinately  refuse 

1  Len&nt,  Coaei}e  de  Constance,  t.  I.    lition  tbe  immeasnmble  pedigrees  of  It9- 

?.  107  (edit.  1727).    CreTier,  t.  ill.  p.  406.    land.    Joseph  of  Arlmathea,  who  ptented 
t  -    ~ .       -         - 


agreed  that  the  amb.'iSHadon  could  ChristlaDity  and  his  stick  at  Glastonbury, 

not  rote  upon  articles  of  fidth,  bat  only  did  his  best  t9  help  the  cause.   The  recent 

on  questions  relating-  to  the  settlement  rictory  of  Aslneourt,  I  am  inclined  to 

of  the  church.    But  the  second  order  of  think,  had  mora  weight  with  the  council, 

ecclesiastics  wera  allowed  to  TOte  gener-  Lenlant,  t.  ii.  p.  46. 

ally.  At  a  time  when  a  rery  differant  spirit 

s  This  separation  of  England,  as  a  co>  pravailed,  the   English    bishops    under 

equal  limb  of  the  council,  gare  great  llenry  II.  and  Henry  III.  had  claimed 

umbmge  to  the  Vrench,  who  maintained  as  a  right  that  no  more  than  four  of  their 

that,  like  Denmark  and  Sweden,  it  ought  number  should  be  summoned  to  a  general 

to  have  been  reckoned  along  with  Ger-  oouncU.    Hoveden,  p.  820;  Carte,  vol.  iL 

many.    The  English  deputies  came  down  p.  84.    This  was  like  boroughs  praying 

with  a  profusion  of  authorities  to  prore  to  be  released  from  sending  memben  to 

the   antiquity  of  their   monarchy,  for  parUamant. 
wiiioh  they  did  not  tM  to  pat  in  reqol- 
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to  obej  that  council,  or  any  other  lawfully  assembled,  is  lia- 
ble to  such  punishment  as  shall  be  necessary.^  These  de- 
crees are  the  great  pillars  of  that  moderate  theory  with 
respect  to  the  papal  authority  which  distinguished  the  Galil- 
ean church,  and  is  embraced,  I  presume,  by  almost  all  lay- 
men and  the  major  part  of  ecclesiastics  on  this  side  of  the 
Alps.'  They  embarrass  the  more  popish  churchmen,  as  the 
Revolution  does  our  English  tories;  some  boldly  impugn  the 
authority  of  the  council  of  Constance,  while  others  chicane 
upon  the  interpretation  of  its  decrees.  Their  practical  im- 
portance is  not,  indeed,  direct ;  universal  councils  exist  only 
in  possibility ;  but  the  acknowledgment  of  a  possible  author- 
ity paramount  to  the  see  of  Rome,  has  contributed,  among 
other  means,  to  check  its  usurpations. 

The  purpose  for  which  these  general  councils  had  been 
required,  next  to  that  of  healing  the  schism,  was  the  refor- 
mation of  abuses.  All  the  rapacious  exactions,  all  the  scan- 
dalous  venality  of  which  Europe  had  complained,  while 
unquestioned  pontiffs  ruled  at  Avignon,  appeared  light  in 
comparison  of  the  practices  of  both  rivals  during  the  schism. 
Tenths  repeatedly  levied  upon  the  clergy,  annates  rigorously 
exacted  and  enhanced  by  new  valuations,  fees  annexed  to  tlie 
complicated  formalities  of  the  papal  chancery,  were  the 
means  by  which  each  half  of  the  church  was  compelled  to 
reimburse  its  chief  for  the  subtraction  of  the  othei^s  obedi- 
ence. Boniface  DL,  one  of  the  Roman  line,  whose  fame  is 
a  little  worse  than  that  of  his  antagonists,  made  a  gross  traffic 
of  his  patronage ;  selling  the  privileges  of  exemption  from 
ordinary  jurisdiction,  of  holding  benefices  in  commendam, 
and  other  dispensations  invented  for  the  benefit  of  the  Holy 
See.*  Nothing  had  been  attempted  at  Pisa  towards  reforma- 
tion. At  Constance  the  majority  were  ardent  and  sincere ; 
the  representatives  of  the  French,  German,  and  English 
churches  met  with  a  determined  and,  as  we  have  seen,  not 
always  unsuccessful  resolution  to  assert  their  ecclesiastical 
liberties.  They  appointed  a  committee  of  reformation,  whose 
recommendations,  if  carried  into  effect,  would  have  annihi- 
lated almost  entirely  that  artfully  constructed  machinery  by 

1  Id.  p.  164.    CreTl«r,  t.  ill.  p.  417.  exeaedingly  different  from  wbiit  It  wu 

*  Thli  wu  written  In  1816.    The  pra-  In  the  last  two  centariefl.    [1S47.1 
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which  Rome  had  absorbed  so  much  of  the  revenues  and 
patronage  of  the  church.  But  men,  interested  in  perpetuat- 
ing these  abuses,  especially  the  cardinals,  improved  the  ad- 
vantages which  a  skilful  government  always  enjoys  in  playing 
against  a  popular  assembly.  They  availed  themselves  of  the 
jealousies  arising  out  of  the  division  of  the  council  into  na- 
tions, which  exterior  political  circumstances  had  enhanced. 
Frances  then  at  w£ir  with  England,  whose  pretensions  to  be 
counted  as  a  fourth  nation  she  had  warmly  disputed,  and  not 
well  disposed  towards  the  emperor  Sigismund,  joined  with 
tlie  Italians  against  the  English  and  German  members  of  the 
council  in  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance,  the  immediate 
election  of  a  pope  before  the  articles  of  reformation  should 
be  finally  concluded.  These  two  nations,  in  return,  united 
with  the  Italians  to  choose  the  cardinal  Colonna,  against  the 
advice  of  the  French  divines,  who  objected  to  any  member 
of  the  sacred  college.  The  court  of  Rome  were  gainers  in 
both  questions.  Martin  V.,  the  new  pope,  soon  evinced  his 
determination  to  elude  any  substantial  reform.  Afler  pub- 
lishing a  few  constitutions  tending  to  redress  some  of  the 
abuses  that  had  arisen  during  the  schism,  he  contrived  to 
make  separate  conventions  with  the  several  nations,  and  as 
soon  as  possible  dissolved  the  oounciL^ 

By  one  of  the  decrees  passed  at  Constance,  another  gen- 
eral council  was  to  be  assembled  in  five  years,  a  second  at 
the  end  of  seven  more,  and  from  that  time  a  similar  repre- 
sentation of  the  church  was  to  meet  every  ten  years.  Mar- 
tin V,  accordingly  convoked  a  council  at  Pavia,  which,  on 
account  of  the  plague,  was  transferred  to  Siena ;  but  nothing 
of  importance  was  transacted  by  this  assembly.*  That  which 
of  Banie.  he  Summoned  seven  years  afterwards  to  the  city 
A.D.  1488.  q£  Basle  had  very  dbSerent  results.  The  pope, 
dying  before  the  meeting  of  this  council,  was  succeeded  by 
Eugenius  IV.,  who,  anticipating  the  spirit  of  its  discussions, 
attempted  to  crush  its  independence  in  the  outset,  by  trans- 
ferring the  place  of  session  to  an  Italian  city.  No  point  was 
reckoned  so  material  in  the  contest  between  the  popes  and 
reformers  as  whether  a  council  should  sit  in  Italy  or  beyond 

1  r^nfant,  Conclle  de  Constance.    The  fcood  ulcetch  of  the  council,  and  Schmidt 

copioiixnc'Mfl  M  xreW  m  iaipirtinlity  of  (IIii«t.  desAUemaodes,  t.  T.)  is  worthy  of 
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the  Alps.  The  council  of  Basle  began,  as  it  proceeded,  in 
open  enmity  to  tlie  court  of  Rome.  Kugenius,  after  several 
years  hud  elapsed  in  more  or  less  hostile  discussions,  exerted 
his  prerogative  of  removing  the  assembly  to  Ferrai'a,  and 
from  thence  to  Florence.  For  this  he  had  a  specious  pretext 
in  the  negotiation,  then  apparently  tending  to  a  prosperous 
issue,  for  the  reunion  of  the  Greek  church ;  a  triumph,  how- 
ever transitory,  of  which  his  council  at  Florence  obtained  the 
glory.  On  the  other  hand,  the  assembly  of  Basle,  though 
much  weakened  by  the  defection  of  those  who  adhered  to 
Eugenius,  entered  into  compacts  with  the  Bohemian  insur- 
gents, more  essential  to  the  interests  of  the  church  than  any 
union  with  the  Greeks,  and  completed  the  work  begun  at 
Constance  by  abolishing  the  annates,  the  reservations  of 
benefices,  and  other  abuses  of  papal  authority.  In  this  it 
received  the  approbation  of  most  princes;  but  when,  pro- 
voked by  the  endeavors  of  the  pope  to  frustrate  its  decrees, 
it  proceeded  so  fiur  as  to  suspend  and  even  to  depose  him, 
neither  France  nor  Grermany  concurred  in  the  sentence. 
Even  the  council  of  Constance  had  not  absolutely  asserted  a 
right  of  deposing  a  lawful  pope,  except  in  case  of  heresy, 
though  their  conduct  towards  John  could  not  otherwise  be 
justified.^  This  question  indeed  of  ecclesiastical  public  law 
seems  to  be  still  undecided.  The  fathers  of  Basle  acted 
however  with  greater  intrepidity  than  discretion,  and,  not 
perhaps  sensible  of  the  change  that  was  taking  place  in  pub- 
lic opinion,  raised  Amadeus,  a  retired  duke  of  Savoy,  to  the 
pontifical  dignity  by  the  name  of  Felix  V.  They  thus  re- 
newed the  schism,  and  divided  the  obedience  of  the  catholic 
church  for  a  few  years.  The  empire,  however,  as  well  as 
France,  observed  a  singular  and  not  very  consistent  neutral- 
ity ;  respecting  Eugenius  as  a  lawful  pope,  and  the  assembly 
at  Basle  as  a  general  council.  England  warmly  supported 
Eugenius,  and  even  adhered  to  his  council  at  Florence; 
Aragon  and  some  countries  of  smaller  note  acknowledged 

1  Th«  council  of  BasUi  endeftTond  to  tent  ttep  agaliist  BagMiIni ;    but   th» 

•rade  this  difllcolty  by  declaring  Eu-  minor  theol<i^as,  the  democracy  of  th« 

Smlu«   a    RlapMd    berede.     Lenflmt,  Catholic  church,  whose  right  of  BUflngn 

aerr»  dee  Uomite*.  t.  U.  p.  98.    Bat  as  ieems    rather  an    aaomalous    infringe- 

the  church  could  dlneover  no  heresy  In  ment  of  episcopal  authority,  pressed  it 

his   dlMgreement  with  that  assembly,  with  much  heat  and  rashness.    See  % 

the  seatenco  of  deposition  gained  little  curious   passage   en   this  suk^t  in  % 

•tnngth  by  this  prerious  decision.    The  speech  of  the  cardinal  of  Aries.   Lsnfuil 

bishops  were  unwilling  to  take  this  Tio-  t.  ii.  n.  335. 
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Felix.  But  the  partisans  of  Basle  became  every  year 
weaker ;  and  Nicholas  V.,  the  successor  of  Eugenius,  found 
no  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  cession  of  Felix,  and  ter- 
minating this  schism.  This  victory  of  the  court  of  Rome 
over  the  council  of  Basle  nearly  counterbalanced  the  disad- 
vantageous events  at  Constance,  and  put  an  end  to  the  project 
of  fixing  permanent  limitations  upon  the  head  of  the  church 
by  means  of  general  councils.  Though  the  decree  that  pre- 
scribed the  convocation  of  a  council  every  ten  years  was  still 
unrepealed,  no  absolute  monarchs  have  ever  more  dreaded 
to  meet  the  representatives  of  their  people,  than  the  Roman 
pontiffs  have  abhorred  the  name  of  those  ecclesiastical  synods : 
once  alone,  and  that  with  the  utmost  reluctance,  has  the 
catholic  church  been  convoked  since  the  council  of  Basle; 
but  the  famous  assembly  to  which  I  allude  does  not  fall 
within  the  scope  of  my  present  undertaking.* 

It  is  a  natural  subject  of  speculation,  what  would  have 
been  the  effects  of  these  universal  councils,  which  were  so 
popular  in  the  fifteenth  century,  if  the  decree  passed  at  Con- 
stance  for  their  periodical  assembly  had  been  regularly  ob- 
served. Many  catholic  writers,  of  the  jnoderate  or  cisalpine 
school,  have  lamented  their  disuse,  and  ascribed  to  it  that 
irreparable  breach  which  the  Reformation  has  made  in  the 
&bric  of  their  church.  But  there  is  almost  an  absurdity  in 
conceiving  their  permanent  existence.  What  chemistry  could 
have  kept  united  such  heterogeneous  masses,  furnished  with 
every  principle  of  mutual  repulsion  ?  Even  in  early  times, 
when  councils,  though  nominally  general,  were  composed  of 
the  subjects  of  the  Roman  empire,  they  had  been  marked  by 
violence  and  contradiction :  what  then  could  have  been  ex- 
pected &om  the  delegates  of  independent  kingdoms,  whose 
eccleisiastical  polity,  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  spiritual 
unity  of  the  church,  had  long  been  far  too  intimately  blended 
with  that  of  the  state  to  admit  of  any  general  control  without 
its  assent?  Nor,  beyond  the  zeal,  unquestionably  sincere, 
which  animated  their  members,  especitdly  at  Basle,  for  the 
abolition  of  papal  abuses,  is  there  anything  to  praise  in  their 
conduct,  or  to  regret  in  their  cessation.    The  statesman  who 

>  There  \a  not,  I  bellere,  iny  aufllelent  its  tmnnetloDi  wtth  hie  history  of  the 

history  of  the  council  of  Basle.   Lenfknt  Horaite  war,  which  is  commonly  qnoted 

defdgned  to  write  it  from  the  original  nnder  the  title  of  IDstory  of  the  Council 

acts,  hut,  finding  his  health  decline,  in-  of  Basle.    Schmidt,  CreTier,  VUlant,  an 
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dreaded  the  encroachments  of  priests  upon  the  civil  govern- 
ment, the  Christian  who  panted  to  see  his  rights  and  faith 
purified  from  the  corruption  of  ages,  found  no  hope  of  im- 
provement in  these  councils.  They  took  upon  themselves  the 
raretensions  of  the  popes  whom  thej  attempted  to  supersede. 
Bj  a  decree  of  the  fathers  at  Constance,  all  persons,  includ- 
ing princes,  who  should  oppose  any  obstacle  to  a  journey 
undertaken  by  the  emperor  Sigismund,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
cession  of  Benedict,  are  declared  excommunicated,  and  de- 
prived of  their  dignities,  whether  secular  or  ecclesiastical.^ 
Their  condemnation  of  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  and 
the  scandalous  breach  of  faith  which  they  induced  Sigismund 
to  commit  on  that  occasion,  are  notorious.  But  perhaps  it  is 
not  equally  so  that  this  celebrated  assembly  recognized  by  a 
solenm  decree  the  flagitious  principle  which  it  had  practised, 
declaring  that  Huss  was  unworthy,  through  his  obstinate  ad- 
herence to  heresy,  of  any  privilege ;  nor  ought  any  faith  or 
promise  to  be  kept  with  him,  by  natural,  divine,  or  human 
law,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  catholic  religion.'  It  will  be  easy 
to  estimate  the  claims  of  this  congress  of  theologians  to  our 
veneration,  and  to  weigh  the  retrenchment  of  a  few  abuses 
ag^nst  the  formal  sanction  of  an  atrocious  maxim. 

It  was  not,  however,  necessary  for  any  government  of 
tolerable  energy  to  seek  the  reform  of  those  abuses  which 
affected  the  independence  of  national  churches,  and  the  integ- 

>  Lenflmtf  t.  L  p  489.  fkr  ttie  Imperial  aafe-condoct  was  a  legal 

s  N«e  aliqna  libi  fld«s  avt  promlailo,  protection  within  the  dty  of  Constance, 

ie  jnie  nataiaU,  divino,  et  bumano,  ftierit  6.  Sigismund  was  persuaded  to  acquiesce 

In  pi^ndieiam  Catholie«  fldei    obser-  in  the  capital  punishment  of  Huss,  and 

▼anda.    Lenlknt,  t.  i.  p.  491.  eren  to  make  it  his  own  act  (Leo&nt, 

This  proposition  is  the  great  disgrace  p.  409);  bj  which  he  manifestly  broke 

of  the  council  in  the  aflklr  of  nus6.    But  his  engagement.    6.  It  is  evident  that  in 

the  violation  of  bis  aaft-conduct  being  a  this  he  acted  by  the  advice  and  sanction 

Aunons  event  In  ecdestastical  history,  and  of  the  council,  who  thus  became  aecee- 

which  has  been  very  much  disputed  with  sory  to  the  guilt  of  bis  treachery. 
■ome  degree  of  erroneous  statement  on       The  great  moral  to  be  drawn  from  the 

both  sides,  it  may  be  proper  to  give  briefly  story  of  John  Huss's  condemnation  is, 

an  impartial  summary.    1.  Hubs  came  that  no  breach  of  faith  can  be  ezcnwd  by 

to  Constance  with  a  safe-conduct  of  the  our  opinion  of  111  desert  in  the  party,  or 

emporor  very  loosely  worded,  and  not  by  a  narrow  interpretation  of  our  own 

directed  to  any  individuals.     Lenfknt,  engagements.    Srery  capitulation  ought 

t.  i.  p.  CO.     2.  This  pass  howeter  was  to     be    construed    fkvoiably   for    the 

binding  upon  the  emperor  himself,  and  weaker  ride.    In  such  cases  it  is  emphat- 

was  so  considered  by  him,  when  he  re-  ically  true  that,  if  the  letter  kiileth,  the 

monstrated  against  the  arrest  of  IIuss.  spirit  should  give  life. 
Id.  p.  73,  88.    8.  It  was  not  binding  on       Oerson,  the  most  eminent  theologian 

the  council,  who  possessed  no  temporal  of  his  age,  and  the  coryphaeus  of  the 

power,  but  had  a  right  to  decide  upon  party  that  opposed  the  transalpine  prin* 

the  question  of  heresy.     4.  It  is  not  ciples,  was  deeply  concerned  in  this  atri; 

ttaoifest  by  what  civil  authority  Huss  eious  business.    Crevier,  p.  432 
amsted.  nor  can  I  determine  how 
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ritj  of  their  regular  discipline,  at  the  hands  of  a  general 
council.  Whatever  difficulty  there  might  be  in  overturning 
the  principles  founded  on  the  decretals  of  Isidore,  and  sanc- 
tioned by  the  prescription  of  many  centuries,  the  more  flagrant 
encroachments  of  papal  tyranny  were  fresh  innovations,  some 
within  the  actual  generation,  others  easily  to  be  traced  up, 
and  continually  disputed.  The  principal  European  nations 
determined,  with  different  degrees  indeed  of  energy,  to  make 
a  stand  against  the  despotism  of  Rome.  In  this  resistance 
England  was  not  only  the  first  engaged,  but  the  most  amsist- 
ent ;  her  free  parliament  preventing,  as  far  as  the  times  per- 
mitted, that  wavering  policy  to  which  a  court  is  liable.  We 
have  already  seen  that  a  foundation  was  laid  in  the  statute  of 
provisors  under  Edward  III.  In  the  next  reign  many  other 
measui^es  tending  to  repress  the  interference  of  Rome  were 
adopted,  especially  the  great  statute  of  piiemunire,  which 
subjects  all  persons  bringing  papal  bulls  for  translation  of 
bishops  and  other  enumerated  purposes  into  the  kingdom  to 
the  (penalties  of  forfeiture  and  perpetual  imprisonment.^  This 
act  received,  and  probably  was  designed  to  receive,  a  lai^er 
interpretation  than  its  language  appears  to  warrant.  Com- 
bined with  the  statute  of  provisors,  it  put  a  stop  to  the  pope's 
usurpation  of  patronage,  which  had  impoverished  the  church 
and  kingdom  of  England  for  nearly  two  centuries.  Several 
attempts  were  made  to  overthrow  these  enactments ;  the  first 
parliament  of  Henry  IV.  gave  a  very  large  power  to  the  king 
over  the  statute  of  provisors,  enabling  him  even  to  annul  it  at 
his  pleasure.*  This,  however,  does  not  appear  in  the  statute- 
book.  Heniy  indeed,  like  his  predecessors,  exercised  i-ather 
largely  his  prerogative  of  dispensing  with  the  law  against 
papal  provisions ;  a  prerogative  which,  as  to  this  point,  was 
itself  taken  away  by  an  act  of  his  own,  and  another  of  liis 
son  Henry  V.'  But  the  statute  always  stood  unrepealed ; 
and  it  is  a  satisfactory  proof  of  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy 
of  the  legislature  that  in  the  concordat  marie  by  Martin  Y.  at 
the  council  of  Constance  with  the  English  nation  we  find  no 
mention  of  reservation  of  benefices,  of  annates,  and  the  other 

>  16  R!c.  n.  e.  5.  Its  repeal.     Collier,  p.  G58.     Chtcheley 

>  Rot.  Purl.  vol.  ill.  p.  428.  'did all  in  his  powur;  but  the  cotiimoDa 
*  7  H.  IV.  e.  8;  8  il.  V.  c.  4.     Martin    vrere  always  Inexorable  on  tbin  head,  p. 

V.  published  an  aogry  bull  against  the  696;  and  the  archbishop  eren  incurred 
"  execrable  statute '-  of  pnemunire  ;  en-  Martin's  reaentment  by  it.  WllkinSi  0 nk- 
Joiniug  archbiahof  Chishaley  to  proemx*    eiUa,  t.  iiL  p.  488. 
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principal  grievances  of  that  age  ;^  our  ancestors  di:?daining  to 
accept  by  compromise  with  the  pope  any  modification  or  even 
confirmation  of  their  statute  law.  They  had  ah*eady  restrained 
another  flagrant  abuse,  the  increase  of  first  fruits  by  Boniface 
IX. ;  an  act  of  Henry  IV.  forbidding  any  greater  sum  to  be 
paid  on  that  account  than  had  been  ibrmerly  accustomed.^ 

It  will  appear  evident  to  every  person  acquainted  with  the 
contemporary  historians,  and  the  proceedings  of  parliament, 
that,  besides  partaking  in  the  general  resentment  of  Europe 
against  the  papal  court,  England  was  under  the  influono^tf 
influence  of  a  peculiar  hostility  to  the  clergy,  aris-  wicUff's 
ing  from  the  dissemination  of  the  principles  of  '®°°'*- 
Wicliff.'  All  ecclesiastical  possessions  were  marked  for 
spoliation  by  the  system  of  this  reformer ;  and  the  house  of 
commons  more  than  once  endeavored  to  carry  it  into  effect, 
pressing  Henry  IV.  to  seize  the  temporalities  of  the  church 
for -public  exigencies.*  This  recommendation,  besides-  its 
injustice,  was  not  hkely  to  move  Henry,  whose  policy  had 
been  to  sustain  the  prelacy  against  their  new  adversaries. 
Ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  was  kept  in  better  control  than 
formerly  by  the  judges  of  common  law,  who,  through  rather 
a  strained  construction  of  the  statute  of  praemunire,  extended 
its  penalties  to  the  spiritual  courts  when  they  transgressed 
their  limits.*  The  privilege  of  clergy  in  criminal  cases  still 
remained ;  but  it  was  acknowledged  not  to  comprehend  high 
treason.* 

1  Lenfiint.  t.  !1.  p.  444.  *  8  Inst.  p.  121 ;  Collier,  toI.  1.  p.  668. 

<6U.  IV.  e.l.  •2  last.   p.   634;   where  seTeral    in- 

*  Se«,  among  many  other  panrages,  the  stances  of  priests  executed  for  coinine 
articles  exhibited  by  the  Loltartls  to  par-  and  other  treasons  are*  adduced.  And 
liamunt  against  the  clergy  in  1394.  Col-  this  may  also  be  Inferred  from  25  E.  III. 
lier  gives  the  substance  of  them,  and  they  stat.  8,  c.  4 ;  and  from  4  H.  IV.  c.  3.  In- 
are  noticed  by  Henry ;  but  they  are  at  deed  the  benefit  of  clergy  has  never 
full  length  In  Wilklns,  t.  iii.  p.  221.  been  talten  away  by  statute  from  high 

*  Wal9lngham,  p.  871,  379;  Ilot.  Pari,  treason.  This  renders  it  improbable  tl^t 
11 II.  IV.  Tol.ili.  p.  645.  The  remarlcable  chief  justice  Oascoyne  should,  as  Carta 
circumstances  detailed  by  Walaingham  tells  us,  toI.  U.  p.  664,  have  refused  to 
in  the  former  passage  are  not  corrobo-  try  archbishop  Scrope  fbr  treason,  on 
rated  by  anything  in  the  records.  But  as  the  ground  that  no  one  could  lawnilly 
It  is  unlikely  that  so  particular  a  narra-  sit  in  judgment  on  a  btehop  for  his  life, 
tire  should  have  no  foundation,  Uume  Whether  he  might  have  declined  to  try 
has  plausibly  coujectured  that  the  roll  him  as  a  peer  is  another  question.  TIm 
has  been  wilfully  mutilated.  As  this  pope  excommunicated  all  who  were  eou> 
■u^picion  occurs  in  other  instances,  it  cemed  in  Scrope's  death,  and  it  rx>at 
would  be  desirable  to  ascertain,  by  ex-  Henry  a  large  sum  to  obtain  absoluUon. 
amiuation  of  the  original  rolls,  whether  But  Booifice  IX.  was  no  arbiter  of  the 
they  bear  any  external  marks  of  injury..  English  law.  £dward  IV.  granted  a 
The  mutilators,  however,  if  such  there  strange  charter  to  the  clergy,  not  only 
were,  hare  left  a  great  deal.  The  rollo  of  dispt-nsing  with  the  statutes  of  pm> 
Henry  IV.  and  V.'s  parliaments  are  quite  munire,  but  absolutely  exempting  them 
ftailof  petitions  against  the  clergy.  from  Uunporal  juriAdietion  In  cases  of 
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Grermanj,  as  well  as  England,  was  disappointed  of  her  hopes 
of  general  reformation  by  the  Italian  party  at  Constance ;  but 
she  did  not  supply  the  want  of  the  council's  decrees  with  suf- 
ficient decision.  A  concordat  with  Martin  V.  lefl  the  pope  in 
OoDcordAta  posscssion  of  too  great  a  part  of  his  recent  usurpa- 
of  Ascbaf.  tions.*  This,  however,  was  repugnant  to  the  spirit 
n  tt»K-  Q^  Grermany,  which  called  for  a  more  thorough 
reform  with  all  the  national  roughness  and  honesty.  The 
diet  of  Mentz,  during  the  continuance  of  the  council  of  Basle, 
adopted  all  those  regulations  hostile  to  the  papal  interests 
which  occasioned  the  deadly  quarrel  between  that  assembly 
and  the  court  of  Bome.^  But  the  German  empire  was  be- 
trayed by  Frederic  III.,  and  deceived  by  an  accomphshed  but 
profligate  statesman,  his  secretary  ^neas  Sylvius.  Fresh 
concordats,  settled  at  Aschafienburg  in  1448,  nearly  upon  a 
footing  of  those  concluded  with  Martin  Y.,  surrendered  great 
part  of  the  independence  for  which  Grermany  had  contended. 
The  pope  retained  his  annates,  or  at  least  a  sort  of  tax  in 
their  place ;  and  instead  of  reserving  benefices  arbitrarily,  he 
obtained  the  positive  right  of  collation  during  six  alternate 
months  of  every  year.  Episcopal  elections  were  freely  re- 
stored to  the  chapters,  except  in  case  of  translation,  when  the 
pope  still  continued  to  nominate ;  as  he  did  also  if  any  person, 
canonically  unfit,  were  presented  to  him  for  confirmation.' 
Such  is  the  concordat  of  Aschafienbui^,  by  which  the  catholic 
principalities  of  the  empire  have  always  been  governed, 
though  reluctantly  acquiescing  in  its  disadvantageous  provis- 
ions. Rome,  for  the  remainder  of  the  fifteenth  century,  not 
satisfied  with  the  terms  she  had  imposed,  is  said  to  have  con- 
tinually encroached  upon  the  right  of  election.^  But  she 
purchased  too  dearly  her  triumph  over  the  weakness  of 
Frederic  III.,  and  the  Hundred  Grievances  of  Germany, 
presented  to  Adrian  VI.  by  the  diet  of  Nuremberg  in  1522, 

tmaon  u  irell  u  Monj.    Wllkiiu,  Gon-  Rome  would  aniiwer,   If    the  aiiDatas 

dlia,  t.  iii.  p.  683 ;  Collier,  p.  978.    This,  vera  bat  sufflcient  for  the  pope's  maia- 

howerer,  b^ng  an  illegal  grant,  took  no  tenanoe  at  that  time,  what  miut  thej  be 

effect,  at  least  alter  his  death.  now  ? 

1  I^nfant,  t.  ii.  p.  428;  Schmidt,  %.  f.  *  Schmidt,  p.  98 ;  JEneas  SjlTins,  Eplat. 

p.  181.  889  and  871 ;  and  De  Moribns  Oernian- 

s  Schmidt,  t.  T.  p.  221 ;  Lenflint.  orum,  p.  1041,  1061.    Several  little  dis- 

'Schmidt,  t.  t.  p.  250;  t.  ri.  p.  M,  putea  with  the  pope  Indicate  the  spirit 

tec.     lie  ODflenres  that  there  is  three  that  was  fermentiugia  Germany  throngh- 

times  as  much  money  at  present  as  in  out  the  fifteenth  ceatury.    But  this  Is 

the  fifteenth  century:  if  therefore  the  the  proper  subject  of  a  more  detailed 

annates  are  now  ffaU  as  a  bnrden.  what  ecclesiastical  history,  and  should  form  an 

must  they  have  been?  p.  118.    To  this  Intzodoctlon  to  that  of  the  Batomation. 
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manifested  the  working  of  a  long-treasured  resentment,  that 
had  made  straight  the  path  before  the  Saxon  reformer. 

I  have  already  taken  notice  that  the  Castilian  church  was 
in  the  first  ages  of  that  roonarchj  nearly  inde- 
pendent of  Rome.  But  afler  manj  gi'adual  en-  ^^hmmts 
croachments  the  code  of  laws  promulgated  by  «» church  of 
Alfonso  X.  had  incorporated  a  great  part  of  the 
decretals,  and  thus  given  the  papal  jurisprudence  an  author- 
ity which  it  nowhere  else  possessed  in  national  tribunals.^ 
That  richly  endowed  hierarchy  was  a  tempting  spoil.  The 
popes  filled  up  its  benefices  by  means  of  expectatives  and 
reserves  with  their  own  Italian  dependents.  We  find  the 
cortes  of  Palencia  in  1388  complaining  that  strangers  are 
beneficed  in  Castile,  through  which  the  churches  are  ill  sup« 
plied,  and  native  scholars  cannot  be  provided,  and  requesting 
the  king  to  take  such  measures  in  relation  to  this  as  the 
kings  of  France,  Aragon,  and  Navarre,  who  do  not  permit 
any  but  natives  to  hold  benefices  in  their  kingdoms.  The 
king  answered  to  this  petition  that  he  would  use  his  en- 
deavors to  that  end.'  And  this  is  expressed  with  greater 
warmth  by  a  cortes  of  1473,  who  declare  it  to  be  the  custom 
of  all  Christian  nations  that  foreigners  should  not  be  pro- 
moted to  benefices,  urging  the  discouragement  of  native 
learning,  the  decay  of  charity,  the  bad  performance  of  relig- 
ious rites,  and  other  evils  arising  from  the  non-residence  of 
beneficed  priests,  and  request  the  king  to  notify  to  the  court 
of  Rome  that  no  expectative  or  provision  in  favor  of  foreign- 
ers can  be  received  in  future.*  This  petition  seems  to  have 
passed  into  a  law ;  but  I  am  ignorant  of  the  consequences. 
Spain  certainly  took  an  active  part  in  restraining  the  abuses 
of  pontifical  authority  at  the  councils  of  Constance  and 
Basle ;  to  which  I  might  add  the  name  of  Trent,  if  that  as- 
sembly were  not  beyond  my  province. 

France,  dissatisfied  with  the  abortive  termination  of  her 
exertions  during  the  schism,  rejected  the  concor-  q^^^^  ^ 
dat  offered  by  Martin  V.,  which  held  out  but  a  papal  au- 
promise  of  imperfect  reformation.*     She  suffered  j^n^.*" 
in  consequence  the  papal  exactions  for  some  years, 
till  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Basle  prompted  her  to  more 

yUMabuk^  JSamjo  Hlstorlco-Crftleo,  o.       *  Teoria  de  las  Cortes,  t  ii.  D.  88A| 
Bf)«  9te,  Mariana,  Hist.  Hispan.  1.  xlx.  o.  1. 

■  Id.    TaorU  de  lie  Cortes,  t.  ifl.  p.  126.       «  Vlllarat.  t.  xt.  d.  126. 

VOL  II.  ^M.  4 
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rigorous  efforts  for  independence,  and  Charles  VU.  enacted 
the  famous  Pra<;matic  Sanction  of  Boun!:cs.^  This  has  been 
deemed  a  sort  of  ^lagna  Cliarta  of  tlic  Galilean  church ;  for 
though  the  law  was  speedily  abrogated,  its  principle  has  re- 
mained fixed  as  the  basis  of  ecelesia>tical  liberties.  By  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction  a  general  council  was  declared  superior 
to  the  pope;  elections  of  bishops  were  made  free  from  all 
control;  mandats  or  grants  in  expectancy,  and  reservations 
of  benefices,  were  taken  away ;  first  fruits  were  abolished. 
Tiiis  defalcation  of  wealth,  which  had  now  become  dearer 
than  power,  could  not  be  patiently  borne  at  Rome.  Pius  11., 
the  same  ^neas  Sylvius  who  had  sold  himself  to  oppose  the 
council  of  Basle,  in  whose  service  he  had  been  originally  dis- 
tinguished, used  every  endeavor  to  procure  the  repeal  of  this 
ordinance.  With  Ciiarles  VII.  he  had  no  success;  but  Louis 
XI.,  partly  out  of  blind  hatred  to  his  father's  memory,  partly 
from  a  delusive  expectation  that  the  pope  would  support  the 
Angevin  faction  in  Naples,  repealed  the  Pragmatic  Sanc- 
tion.' This  may  be  added  to  other  proofs  that  Louis  XI., 
even  according  to  the  measures  of  worldly  wisdom,  was  not  a 
wise  politician.  His  people  judged  from  better  feelings ;  the 
parliament  of  Paris  constantly  refused  to  enregister  the  rev- 
ocation of  that  favorite  law,  and  it  continued  in  many  re- 
spects to  be  acted  upon  until  the  reign  of  Francis  L'  At  the 
States  General  of  Tours,  in  1484,  the  inferior  clergy,  second- 
ed by  the  two  other  orders,  earnestly  requested  tliat  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction  might  be  confirmed;  but  the  prelates 
were  timid  or  corrupt,  and  the  regent  Anne  was  unwiUing  to 
risk  a  quarrel  with  the  Holy  See.*  This  unsettled  state  con- 
tinued, the  Pi*agmatic  Sanction  neither  quite  enforced  nor 
quite  repealed,  till  Francis  L,  having  accommodated  the 
differences  of  Ills  predecessor  with  Komc,  agreed  upon  a  final 
concordat  with  Leo  X.,  the  treaty  that  subsisted  for  almO:^t 
three  centuries  between  the  papacy  and  the  kingdom  of 
Fmnce.*  Instead  of  capitular  election  or  papal  provision,  a 
new  method  was  devised  for  filling  the  vacancies  of  epi>copi\l 
sees.     The  king  was  to  nominate  a  fit  person,  whom  the 

iTdem,  p.  263;  IlUt.  da  Droit  PubUo  SQarnler,  t.  xvl.  p.  432:   t.'  xrll.  p. 

EeelM.  FranvoU,  t.  1'.  p.  234;   Fleury,  222  et  alibi.    Crovier,  t.  iv.  p.  818  •! 

Institutions  au  Droit;  Crevier.  t.  ir.  p.  alibi. 

100  ;  PaMuier,  Keclierches  de  la  Fruuce,  *  Gamier,  t.  xix.  p  21G  add  321. 

Ufii.o.  2$.  »<!firmfr,  C.   xxiii.  p.   151;   Uist.  dn 

*  ViUaret,  and  Oarnier,  t.  xri. ;   Cn»-  Dn)it   Public  Kcclen.   Fr.  t.  ii.  p.  243; 

,  t.  iv.  p.  266,  274.  Fittury.  losUtutioiu  au  Droit,  1. 1,  p.  lOZ 
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pope  was  to  collate.  The  one  obtained  an  essential  patron- 
age, the  other  preserved  his  theoretical  supremacy.  Annates 
were  restored  to  the  pope  ;  a  concession  of  great  importance. 
He  gave  up  his  indefinite  prerogative  of  reserving  benefices, 
and  received  only  a  small  stipulated  patronage.  '  This  con- 
vention met  with  strenuous  opposition  in  France  ;  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris  yielded  only  to  force ;  the  university  hardly 
stopped  short  of  sedition ;  the  zealous  Galileans  have  ever 
since  deplored  it,  as  a  fatal  wound  to  their  liberties.  There 
is  much  exaggeration  in  this,  as  far  as  the  relation  of  the 
Grallican  church  to  Rome  is  concerned  ;  but  the  royal  nomina- 
tion to  bishoprics  impaired  of  course  the  independence  of  the 
hierarchy.  Whether  this  prerogative  of  the  crown  were 
upon  the  whole  beneficial  to  France,  is  a  problem  that  I  can« 
not  affect  to  solve ;  in  this  country  there  seems  little  doubt 
that  capitular  elections,  which  the  statute  of  Henry  VIII.  has 
reduced  to  a  name,  would  long  since  have  degenerated  into 
the  corruption  of  close  boroughs ;  but  the  circumstances  of 
the  Gallican  establishment  may  not  have  been  entirely  simi- 
lar, and  the  question  opens  a  variety  of  considerations  that 
do  not  belong  to  my  present  subject. 

From  the  principles  established  during  the  schism,  and  in 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  Bourges,  ai*ose  the  far-  ^i^rtiea  of 
famed  liberties  of  the  Gallican  church,  which  hon-  the  GaiUean 
orably  distinguished  her  from  other  members  of  *'**""^* 
the  Roman  communion.  These  have  been  referred  by  French 
writers  to  a  much  earlier  era ;  but  except  so  far  as  that  country 
participated  in  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  independence  of  all 
Europe,  before  the  papal  encroachments  had  subverted  it,  I 
do  not  see  that  they  can  be  properly  traced  above  the 
fifteenth  century.  Nor  had  they  acquired  even  at  the  expi- 
ration of  that  age  the  precision  and  consistency  which  was 
given  in  later  times  by  the  constant  spirit  of  the  parliaments 
and  universities,  as  well  as  by  the  best  ecclesiastical  authors, 
with  little  assistance  from  the  crown,  which,  except  in  a  few 
periods  of  disagreement  with  Rome,  has  rather  been  disposed 
to  restrain  the  more  zealous  Gallicans.  These  liberties, 
therefore,  do  not  strictly  fall  within  my  limits ;  and  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  observe  that  they  depended  upon  two  maxims : 
one,  that  the  pope  does  not  possess  any  direct  or  indirect 
temporal  authority ;  the  other,  that  his  spiritual  jurisdiction 
can  only  be  exercised  in  oouformity  with  such  parts  of  the 
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canon  law  as  are  received  bj  the  kingdom  of  France. 
Hence  the  Grallican  church  rejected  a  great  part  of  the  Sext 
and  Cletnentines,  and  paid  little  regard  to  modem  papal 
bulls,  which  in  fact  obtained  validity  only  by  the  king's  ap- 
probation.* 
The  pontifical  usurpations  which  were  thus  restrained,  af* 
fected,  at  least  in  their  direct  operation,  rather  the 
cauoriiu  *  church  than  the  state ;  and  temporal  governments 
^nSd*^  would  only  have  been  half  emancipated,  if  their 
national  hierarchies  had  preserved  their  enormous 
jurisdiction.*  England,  in  this  also,  began  the  work,  and 
had  made  a  considerable  progress,  while  the  mistaken  piety 
or  policy  of  Louis  IX.  and  lus  successors  had  laid  France 
open  to  vast  encroachments.  The  first  method  adopted  in 
order  to  check  them  was  rude  enough ;  by  seizing  the  bishop's 
effects  when  he  exceeded  his  jurisdiction.*  This  jurisdiction, 
according  to  the  construction  of  churchmen,  became  perpetu- 
ally larger :  even  the  reforming  council  of  Constance  give  an 
enumeration  of  ecclesiastical  causes  far  beyond  the  limits 
acknowledged  in  England,  or  perhaps  in  France.^  But  the 
parliament  of  Paris,  instituted  in  1304,  gradually  estab- 
lished a  paramount  authority  over  ecclesiastical  as  well  as 
civil  tribunals.  Their  progress  was  indeed  very  slow.  At  a 
famous  assembly  in  1329,  before  Philip  of  Valois,  his  advo- 
cate-general, Peter  de  Cugnieres,  pronounced  a  long  harangue 

1  F1«ai7,  Titftltatloiifl  an  Droit,  t.  II.  p.  rablimiiu  raoerdotnmf  qnanto  ot  d«  rcgi- 

226,  fro.,  Rnd  Diaeouxs  ear  lei  Ubertte  de  bus  ilU  In  dlyino  reddlturi  nunt  ezamln* 

r^liM  Qallicane.     The  lut  editors  of  rationem ;  et  Ideo  aclre  debet  reg^  oeM- 

this  dissertation  go  fkr  beyond  Fleury,  tndo  ex  illorum  Toe  dependere  judido, 

and  perhaps  reach  the  utmost  point  in  non  illos  ad  yestram  dirigl  posse  Tolun- 

limiting  the   papal  authority  which  a  totem.    Wilklns,  Concilia,  t.  11.  p.  668. 

sincere  member  of  that  communion  can  This  amazing  impudence  towards  such  ft 

attoln.    See  notes,  p.  417  and  446.  prince  as  Edward  did  not  succeed ;  but  it 

*  It  ought  always  to  be  remembered  is  interesting  to  follow  the  track  of  tha 

that  eeeUsiastieal^  and  not  merely  papain  stor   which   was  now   rather  receding, 

encroachments   are  what  civil  goTem-  though  still  fierce, 

ments  and  the  laity  In  general  have  had  *  De  Harca,  De  Conoordanti&,  1.  !▼.  e 

to   resist;    a   point   which   eome   rery  18. 

■ealous   oppoeers  of   Rome   hare   been  *  De  Bfarca,  De  ConcordantUl,  1.  It. 

willing  to  keep  out  of  sight.    The  latter  c.  15 :  Lenfant,  Cone,  de  Constonce,  t.  U. 

arose  out  of  the  former,  and  perhaps  were  p.  ^1.    De  Marea,  I.  It.  c.  15,  giTcs  us 

In  some  respects  less  ol^Jectionable.    But  passages  from  one  Durandus  about  1809, 

the  true  enemy  is  what  are  called  High-  complaining  that  the  lay  Judges  iuTaded 

church  principles ;  be  they  malntolned  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  and  reckoning 

by  a  pope,  a  bishop,  or   a   presbyter,  the  cases  sut^t  to  the  latter,  under 

Thus  archbishop  Stratford  writes  to  Ed-  which  he  includes  feudal  and  criminal 

ward  III. :    Duo   sunt,  qulbus  princi-  causes  in  some  circumstances,  and  also 

paliter  mgltnr  mnndus,  sacra  pontiflcalis  those  in  which  the  temporal  judges  are 

ftuctorltAs,  et  r^alls  ordinate  potestas :  in  doubt ;  si  quid  ambiguum  inter  judl- 

la  quibus  est  pondos  taoto  ^vius  et  oea  ssDculans  oiiatur. 
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against  the  excesses  of  spiritual  jurisdiction.  This  is  a 
curious  illustration  of  that  branch  of  legal  and  ecclesiastical 
history.  It  was  answered  at  large  hy  some  bishops,  and  the 
king  did  not  venture  to  take  anj  active  measures  at  that  time.' 
Several  regulations  were,  however,  made  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  which  took  away  the  ecclesiastical  cognizance  of 
adultery,  of  the  execution  of  testaments,  and  other  causes 
which  had  been  claimed  by  the  clergy.^  Their  immunity  in 
criminal  matters  was  straitened  by  the  introduction  of  privi- 
ledged  cases,  to  which  it  did  not  extend ;  such  as  treason, 
murder,  robbery,  and  other  heinous  offences.'  The  parlia- 
ment began  to  exercise  a  judicial  control  over  episcopal 
courts.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  according  to  the  best  writers,  that  it  devised 
its  famous  form  of  procedure,  the  ''appeal  because  of  abuse.''  ^ 
This,  in  the  course  of  time,  and  through  the  decline  of  eccle- 
siastical power,  not  only  proved  an  effectual  barrier  against 
encroachments  of  spiritual  jurisdiction,  but  drew  back  again 
to  the  lay  court  the  greater  part  of  those  causes  which  by 
prescription,  and  indeed  by  law,  had  appertained  to  a  different 
cognizance.  Thus  testamentary,  and  even,  in  a  great  degree, 
matrimonial  causes  were  decided  by  the  parliament ;  and  in 
many  other  matters  that  body,  being  the  judge  of  its  own 
competence,  narrowed,  by  nfeans  of  the  appeal  because  of 
abuse,  the  boundaries  of  the  opposite  jurisdiction.*  This 
remedial  process  appears  to  have  been  more  extensively  ap- 
plied than  our  English  writ  of  prohibition.  The  latter  merely 
restrains  the  interference  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  in  matters 
which  the  law  has  not  committed  to  them.  But  the  parlii^ 
ment  of  Paris  considered  itself,  I  apprehend,  as  conservator 
of  the  liberties  and  discipline  of  the  Grallican  church ;  and 
interposed  the  appeal  because  of  abuse,  whenever  the  spir- 
itual court,  even  in  its  proper  province,  transgressed  the 
canonical  rules  by  which  it  ought  to  be  governed.* 

1  Velly,  t.  Till.  p.  284 ;  Ftonrr,  Inatl-  cage,  wklch  till  latdy  ma  ihown  in  th* 

tatioDs.  t  ii.  p.  12  i  Hist,  dn  Droit  JBodte.  eutia  of  Loohes. 

Vxftoc.  t.  il.  p.  86.  *  Paaquier,  1.  Ui.  o.  83;  Hist,  du  Droit 

s  ViUaPst,  t.  zi.  p.  182.  Ecclte.  Vran^is.  t.  ii.  p.  119 ;  Fienry, 

*  Fleuiy.  InstitutiooB  an  Droit,  t.  ii.  p.  Institntioni  au  Droit  EccI6a  Francois,  t. 

188.     In  UM  Ikmoufl  csm  of  Balue,  a  ii.  p.  221 ;  Do  Marca,  De  Concordantift 

biihop  and  cardinal,  w^om  Louis  XI.  de-  Saeerdotii  et  Imperii,  1.  ir.  e.  19.    The 

teeted  in  a  traaaonatile  intrigne,  It  ma  last  author  seems  to  carry  it  rather 

contended  by  the  king  that  he  had  a  right  liigher. 

to  punish  him  capitally.    Dn  Cloe,  Vie  *  Fleury,  Institutions,  t.  ii.  p.  42,  ftc 

de  Louis  ZI.  t.  i.  p.  422 ;  Qamier,  mat,  •  De  Marca,  De  Concordahtf  1, 1.  It.  e. 

de  France,  t.  xrii.  p.  880.     Balue  was  9 ;  Flenry,  t.  ii.  p.  224.     In  Spain,  even 

•wifined  lior  maqy  years  in  a  small  iron  now,  says  De  Marca,  bishops  or  okrkf 
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While  the  bishops  of  Rome  were  losing  their  general  in- 
IKwUneof  Auence  over  Europe,  they  did  not  gain  more  esti- 
pii}Nii  influ-  mation  in  Italy.  It  is  indeed  a  problem  of  some 
•aw  a  7'  diu^culty,  whether  tliey  derived  any  substantial  ad- 
vantage from  their  temporal  principality.  For  the  last  three 
centuries  it  has  certainly  been  conducive  to  the  maintenance 
of  their  spiritual  supremacy,  which,  in  the  complicated  re- 
lations of  policy,  might  have  been  endangered  by  their 
becoming  the  subjects  of  any  particular  sovereign.  But  I 
doubt  whether  their  real  authority  over  Christendom  in  the 
middle  ages  was  not  better  preserved  by  a  state  of  nominal 
dependence  upon  the  empire,  without  much  effective  control 
on  one  side,  or  many  temptations  to  worldly  ambition  on  the 
other.  That  covetousness  of  temporal  sway  which,  having 
long  prompted  their  measures  of  usurpation  and  forgery, 
seemed,  from  the  time  of  Innocent  III.  and  Nichohis  III.,  to 
reap  its  gratification,  impaired  the  more  essential  parts  of  the 
papal  authority.  In  the  fourteenth  and  fifleenth  centuries 
the  popes  degraded  their  character  by  too  much  anxiety  about 
the  politics  of  Italy.  The  veil  woven  by  religious  awe  was 
rent  asunder,  and  the  features  of  ordinaiy  ambition  appeared 
without  disguise.  For  it  was  no  longer  that  magnificent  and 
original  system  of  spiritual  power  which  made  Gregory  VII., 
even  in  exile,  a  rival  of  the  emperor,  which  held  forth  re- 
dress where  the  law  could  not  protect,  and  punishment  where 
it  could  not  chastise,  which  fell  in  sometimes  with  supersti- 
tious feeling,  and  sometimes  with  political  interest.  Many 
might  believe  that  the  pope  could  depose  a  schismatic  prince, 
who  were  disgusted  at  his  attacking  an  unoffending  neighbor. 
As  the  cupidity  of  the  clergy  in  regard  to  worldly  estate  had 
lowered  their  character  everywhere,  so  the  similar  conduct  of 
their  head  undermined  the  respect  felt  for  him  in  Italy.  The 
censures  of  the  church,  those  excommunications  and  inter- 
dicts which  had  made  Europe  tremble,  became  gradually  des- 
picable as  well  as  odious  when  they  were  lavished  in  every 
squabble  for  territory  which  the  pope  was  pleased  to  make 
his  own.*     Even  the  crusades,  which  had  already  been  tried 

not  obeying  royal  mavdatei  that  Inhibit  lay  down  the  gorernment  within  a  month, 

the  excefwcs  of  eocleRiaMtlcal  coorta  aae  Moratori  ad  ann.    A  curioaa  stylu  for  th« 

expelled  from  the  kingdom  and  deprired  pope  to  adopt  towards  a  free  city !    Six 

of  the  rights  of  di'Dixea'Ahip.  years  before  the  Venetians  had  been  in- 

1  In  1290  Pi«a  was  put  under  an  inter-  terdicted  because  they  would  not  allow 

diet  for  having  conferred  the  aigniory  their  galleys  to  be  hired  by  the  king  of 

on  the  count  of  Montefeltro ;  and  he  was  Naples.    But  it  would  be  almost  endless 

ocdsred,  on  pain  of  ezcommunicfttaoii,  to  to  quote  evexy  instance. 
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against  the  heretics  of  Languedoc,  were  now  preached  against 
all  who  espoused  a  different  party  from  the  Roman  see  in  the 
quarrels  of  Italy.  Such  were  those  directed  at  Frederic  II., 
at  Manfred,  and  at  JVIatteo  Visoonti,  accompanied  by  the 
usual  bribery,  indulgences,  and  remission  of  sins.  The  papal 
in^^erdicts  of  the  fourteenth  century  wore  a  different  complex- 
ion from  those  of  former  times.  Though  tremendous  to 
the  imagination,  they  had  hitherto  been  confined  to  spiritual 
effects,  or  to  such  as  were  connected  with  religion,  as  the 
prohibition  of  marriage  and  sepulture.  But  Clement  V.,  oa 
account  of  an  attack  made  by  the  Venetians  upon  Ferrara 
in  1309,  proclaimed  the  whole  people  infamous,  and  incapa« 
ble  for  three  generations  of  any  office,  their  goods,  in  every 
part  of  the  world,  subject  to  confiscation,  and  every  Venetian, 
wherever  he  might  be  found,  liable  to  be  reduced  into  slave- 
ry-* A  bull  in  the  same  terms  was  published  by  Gregory 
XI.  in  1376  against  the  Florentines. 

From  the  termination  of  the  schism,  as  the  popes  found 
their  ambition  thwarted  beyond  the  Alps,  it  was  diverted 
more  and  more  towards  schemes  of  temporal  sovereignty. 
In  these  we  do  not  perceive  that  consistent  policy  which 
remarkably  actuated  their  conduct  as  supreme  heads  of  the 
church.  Men  generally  advanced  in  years,  and  bom  of  noble 
Italian  families,  made  the  papacy  subservient  to  the  elevation 
of  their  kindred,  or  to  the  interests  of  a  local  faction.  For 
such  ends  they  mingled  in  the  dark  conspiracies  of  that  bad  age, 
distinguished  only  by  the  more  scandalous  turpitude  of  their 
vices  from  the  petty  tyrants  and  intriguers  with  whom  they 
were  engaged.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
when  all  favorable  prejudices  were  worn  away,  those  who 
occupied  the  most  conspicuous  station  in  Europe  disgraced 
their  name  by  more  notorious  profligacy  than  could  be  paral- 
leled in  the  darkest  age  that  had  preceded ;  and  at  the  mo- 
ment beyond  which  this  work  is  not  carried,  the  invasion  of 
Italy  by  Charles  VIII.,  I  must  leave  the  pontifical  throne  in 
the  possession  of  Alexander  VI. 

It  has  been  my  object  in  the  present  chapter  to  bring 
within  the  compass  of  a  few  hours'  perusal  the  substance  of 
a  great  and  interesting  branch  of  history ;  not  certainly  with 
nich  extensive  reach  of  learning  as  the  subject  might  require^ 

iMuraUttL 
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but  from  sources  of  unquestioned  credibilitj.  Unoonsciouf 
of  any  partialities  that  could  give  an  oblique  bias  to  mj 
mind,  1  have  not  been  verj  solicitous  to  avoid  offence  where 
ofTence  is  so  easily  taken.  Yet  there  is  one  misinterpretar 
tion  of  my  meaning  which  I  would  gladly  obviate.  I  have 
not  designed,  in  exhibiting  without  disguise  the  usurpation! 
of  Rome  during  the  middle  ages,  to  furnish  materials  foi 
unju:<t  prejudice  or  unfounded  distrust.  It  is  an  advan 
tageoas  circumstance  for  the  philosophical  inquirer  into  the 
history  of  ecclesiastical  dominion,  that,  as  it  spreads  itself 
over  the  vast  extent  of  fifteen  centuries,  tlie  dependence  of 
events  upon  general  causes,  rather  than  on  transitory  oombi 
nations  or  the  character  of  individuals,  is  made  more  evident, 
and  the  future  more  probably  foretold  from  a  consideration 
of  the  past,  than  we  are  apt  to  find  in  political  history.  Five 
centuries  have  now  elapsed,  during  every  one  of  which  the 
authority  of  the  Roman  see  has  successively  declined.  Slowly 
and  silently  receding  from  their  claims  to  temporal  power, 
the  pontiffs  hardly  protect  their  dilapidated  citadel  from  the 
revolutionary  concussions  of  modem  times,  the  rapacity  of 
governments,  and  the  growing  averseness  to  ecclesiastical 
influence.  But  if,  thus  bearded  by  unmannerly  and  threat- 
ening innovation,  they  should  occasionally  forget  that  cautious 
policy  which  necessity  has  prescribed,  if  they  should  attempt 
(an  unavailing  expedient !)  to  revive  institutions  which  can 
be  no  longer  operative,  or  principles  that  have  died  away, 
their  defensive  efforts  will  not  be  unnatural,  nor  ought  to 
excite  either  indignation  or  alarm.  A  calm,  comprehensive 
study  of  ecclesiastical  history,  not  in  such  scraps  and  frag* 
ments  as  the  ordinary  partisans  of  our  ephemeral  literature 
obtrude  upon  us,  is  perhaps  the  best  antidote  to  extravagant 
apprehensions.  Those  who  know  what  Rome  has  once  becD 
are  best  able  to  appreciate  what  she  is ;  those  who  have  seen 
the  thunderbolt  in  the  hands  of  the  Gregories  and  die  Inno- 
cents will  hardly  be  intimidated  at  the  siJhes  of  decrepitude 
he  impotent  dart  of  Priam  amidst  the  crackling  ruins  ol 
Troy.* 

1  It  b  afain  to  be  icmembeved  that  this  pMngnph  wu  wiitfeon  la  IBlfl. 
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Note  I.     Vol.  1.  page  620, 

This  grant  is  recorded  in  two  charters  differing  materially 
from  each  other ;  the  first  transcribed  in  Ingulfus's  History 
of  Croyland,  and  dated  at  Winchester  on  the  Nones  of  No- 
vember, 855;  the  second  extant  in  two  chartularies,  and 
bearing  date  at  Wilton,  April  22,  854.  This  is  marked  bj 
Mr.  Kemble  as  spurious  (Codex  Ang.-Sax.  Diplom.  ii.  52) ; 
and  the  authority  of  Ingulfus  is  not  sufficient  to  support  the 
first.  The  fact,  however,  that  Ethelwolf  made  some  great 
and  general  donation  to  the  church  rests  on  the  authority  of 
Asser,  whom  later  writers  have  principally  copied.  His 
words  are,  —  "  Eodem  quoque  anno  [855]  Adelwolfus  vener- 
abilis,  rex  Occidentalium  Saxonum,  decimam  totius  regni  sui 
partem  ab  onmi  regali  servitio  et  tributo  liberavit,  et  in  sem- 
pitemo  grafio  in  cruce  Christi,  pro  redemptione  animse  suad 
et  antecessorum  suorum,  Uni  et  Trino  Deo  immolavit.'' 
(Gale,  XV.  Script,  iii.  156.) 

It  is  really  difficult  to  infer  anything  from  such  a  passage ; 
but  whatever  the  writer  may  have  meant,  or  whatever  truth 
there  may  be  in  his  story,  it  seems  impossible  to  strain  his 
words  into  a  grant  of  titLes.  The  charter  in  Ingulfus  rather 
leads  to  suppose,  but  that  in  the  Codex  Diplomaticus  deci- 
sively proves,  that  the  grant  conveyed  a  tenth  part  of  the 
land,  and  not  of  its  produce.  Sir  F.  Palgrave,  by  quoting 
only  the  latter  charter,  renders  Selden's  Hypothesis,  tliat  the 
general  right  to  tithes  dates  from  this  concession  of  Ethel- 
wolf,  even  more  untenable  than  it  is.  Certainly  the  charter 
copied  by  Ingulfus,  which  Sir  F.  Palgrave  passes  in  silence, 
does  grant  '*  decimam  partem  bonorum;"  that  is,  I  presume, 
of  chattels,  which,  as  far  as  it  goes,  implies  a  tithe ;  while  the 
words  applicable  to  land  are  so  obscure  and  apparently  cor- 
rupt, that  Selden  might  be  waiTanted  in  giving  them  the 
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like  construction.  Both  charters  probably  aie  spurious ;  but 
there  maj  have  been  an  extensive  grant  to  the  church,  not 
onlj  of  immunitjr  from  the  trinoda  necessitaSj  which  they 
express,  but  of  actual  possessions.  Since,  however,  it  must 
have  been  impracticable  to  endow  the  church  with  a  tenth 
part  of  appropriated  lands,  it  might  possibly  be  conjectured 
that  she  took  a  tenth  part  of  the  produce,  either  as  a  compo- 
sition, or  until  means  should  be  found  of  putting  her  in 
possession  of  the  soil.  And  although,  according  to  the  no- 
tions of  those  times,  the  actual  property  might  be  more 
desirable,  it  is  plain  to  us  that  a  tithe  of  the  produce  was 
of  much  greater  value  than  the  same  proportion  of  the  land 
itself. 

Note  II.    Vol.  I.  pages  630,  681. 

Two  living  writers  of  the  Roman  Catholic  communion.  Dr. 
Milner,  in  his  History  of  Winchester,  and  Dr.  Lingard,  in 
his  Antiquities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  contend  that 
Elgiva,  whom  some  jjrotestant  historians  are  willing  to  repre- 
sent as  the  queen  of  Edwy,  was  but  his  mistress ;  and  seem 
inclined  to  justify  the  conduct  of  Odo  and  Dunstan  towards 
this  unfortunate  couple.  They  are  unquestionably  so  far 
right,  that  few,  if  any,  of  those  writers  who  have  been  quoted 
as  authorities  in  respect  of  this  story  speak  of  the  lady  as  a 
queen  or  lawful  wife.  I  must  therefore  strongly  reprobate  the 
conduct  of  Dr.  Henry,  who,  calhng  Elgiva  queen,  and  assert- 
ing that  she  was  married,  refers,  at  the  bottom  of  his  page, 
to  William  of  Malmsbury  and  other  chroniclers,  who  give  a 
totally  opposite  account ;  especially  as  he  does  not  intimate, 
by  a  single  expression,  that  the  nature  of  her  connection  with 
the  king  was  equivocal.  Such  a  practice,  when  it  proceeds, 
as  I  fear  it  did  in  this  instance,  not  from  oversight,  but  from 
prejudice,  is  a  glaring  violation  of  historical  integrity,  and 
tends  to  render  the  use  of  references,  that  great  improvement 
of  modem  history,  a  sort  of  fraud  upon  the  reailer.  The 
subject,  since  the  first  publication  of  these  volumes,  luis  been 
discussed  by  Dr.  Lingard  in  his  histories  both  of  England 
and  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  by  the  Edinburgh  reviewer 
of  that  history,  vol.  xlii.  (Mr.  Allen),  and  by  other  late 
^rriters.  Mr.  Allen  has  also  given  a  short  dissertation  on 
the  subject,  in  the  second  edition  of  his  Inquiry  iuto  the 
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Boyal  Prerogative,  posthumously  published.  It  must  ever 
be  impossible,  unless  unknown  documents  are  brought  to 
light,  to  clear  up  all  the  facts  of  this  litigated  story.  But 
though  some  protest  ant  writers,  as  I  have  said,  in  maintain- 
ing the  matrimonial  connection  of  £dwy  and  Elgiva,  quote 
authorities  who  give  a  different  color  to  it,  there  is  a  pre- 
sumption of  the  marnage  from  a  passage  of  the  Saxon 
Chronicle,  a.d.  958  (wanting  in  Gibson's  edition,  but  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Turner,  and  now  restored  to  its  place  by  Mr. 
Petrie),  which  distinctly  says  that  archbishop  Odo  separated 
Kdwy  the  king  and  Elgiva  because  they  were  too  nearly 
related.  It  is  therefore  highly  probable  that  she  was  queen, 
though  Dr.  Lingard  seems  to  hesitate.  This  passage  was 
written  as  early  as  any  other  which  we  have  on  the  subject, 
and  in  a  more  placid  and  truthful  tone. 

The  royalty,  however,  of  Elgiva  will  be  out  of  all  pos- 
sible doubt,  if  we  can  depend  on  a  document,  being  a  refer- 
ence to  a  charter,  in  the  Cotton  library  (Claudius,  B.  vi.), 
wherein  she  appears  as  a  witness.  Turner  says  of  this,— 
^  Had  the  charter  even  been  forged,  the  monks  would  have 
taken  care  that  the  names  appended  were  correct."  This 
Dr.  Lingard  inexcusably  calls  '^  confessing  that  the  instru- 
ment is  of  very  doubtful  authenticity." 

The  Edinburgh  reviewer,  who  had  seen  the  manuscript, 
believes  it  genuine,  and  gives  an  account  of  it.  Mr.  Kemble 
has  printed  it  without  mark  of  spuriousness.  (Cod.  Diplom. 
YoL  v.  p.  378.)  In  this  document  we  have  the  names  of 
^Ifgifii,  the  king's  wife,  and  of  ^thelgifu,  the  king's  wife's 
mother.  The  signatures  are  merely  recited,  so  that  the 
document  itself  cannot  be  properly  styled  a  charter  ;  but  we 
are  only  concerned  with  the  testimony  it  bears  to  the  exist- 
ence of  the  queen  Elgiva  and  her  mother. 

If  this  charter,  thus  recited,  is  estabhshed,  we  advance  a 
step,  so  as  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  mother  and  daughter, 
bearing  nearly  the  same  names,  and  such  names  as  appai^ 
ently  imply  royal  blood,  the  latter  being  married  to  Edwy. 
This  would  tend  to  corroborate  the  coronation  story,  divesting 
it  of  the  gross  exaggerations  of  the  monkish  biographers  and 
their  followers.  '  It  might  be  supposed  tliat  the  young  king, 
little  more  than  a  boy,  retired  from  the  drunken  revelry  of 
his  courtiers  to  converse,  and  perhaps  romp,  with  his  cousin 
and  her  mother;  that  Dunstan  audaciously  broke  in  upon 
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him,  and  forced  him  back  to  the  banquet ;  that  both  he  and 
the  ladies  resented  this  insolence  as  it  deserved,  and  drove  the 
monk  into  exile  ;  and  that  the  marriage  took  place. 

It  is  more  diiiicult  to  deal  with  the  story  originally  related 
by  the  biographer  of  Odo,  that  afler  his  marriage  £dwy 
carried  off  a  woman  with  whom  he  lived,  and  whom  Odo 
seized  and  sent  out  of  the  kingdom.  This  lady  is  called  by 
Eadmer  una  de  prasscriptis  mulieribus ;  whence  Dr.  Lingard 
assumes  her  to  have  been  Ethelgiva,  the  queen's  mother. 
This  was  in  his  History  of  England  (L  517) ;  but  in  the 
second  edition  of  the  Antiquities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church 
he  is  far  less  confident  than  either  in  the  first  edition  of  that 
work  or  in  his  History.  In  fact,  he  plainly  confesses  that 
nothing  can  be  clearly  made  out  beyond  the  circumstances  of 
the  coronation. 

Although  the  writers  before  the  conquest  do  not  bear 
witness  to  the  cruelties  exercised  on  some  woman  connected 
with  the  king,  either  as  queen  or  mistress,  at  Gloucester,  yet 
the  subsequent  authorities  of  Eadmer,  Osbem,  and  Malms- 
bury  may  lead  us  to  believe  that  there  was  truth  in  the  main 
facts,  though  we  cannot  be  certain  that  the  person  so  treated 
was  the  queen  Elgiva.  If  indeed  their  accounts  are  accurate, 
it  seems  at  first-  that  they  do  not  agree  with  their  predeces- 
sors ;  for  they  represent  the  lady  as  being  in  the  king's  com- 
pany up  to  his  flight  from  the  insurgents :  — "  Regem  cum 
adultera  fugitantem  persequi  non  desistunt."  But  though  we 
read  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle  that  Odo  divorced  Edwy  and 
Elgiva,  we  are  not  sure  that  they  submitted  to  the  sentence. 
It  is  therefore  possible  that  she  was  with  him  in  this  disas- 
trous flight,  and,  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  pursuers, 
was  pUt  to  death  at  Gloucester.  True  it  is  that  her  prox- 
imity of  blood  to  the  king  would  not  warrant  Osbem  to  call 
her  adultera;  but  bad  names  cost  nothing.  Malmsbury's 
words  look  more  like  it,  if  we  might  supply  something, 
"  proximo  cognatam  invadens  uxorem  [cujusdam  ?]  ejus  forma 
deperibat ; "  but  as  they  stand  in  his  text,  they  defy  my  scanty 
knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue.  On  the  whole,  however,  no 
reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  very  passionate  and  late  authori- 
ties. What  is  manifest  alone  is,  that  a  young  king  was  per- 
secuted and  dethroned  by  the  insolence  of  monkery  exciting 
a  superstitious  people  against  him. 
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Note  III.     Vol.  I.  page  631. 

* 

I  AM  induced,  by  further  study,  to  modifj  what  is  said  in 
the  text  with  respect  to  the  well-known  passages  in  Irenseus 
and  Cjprian.  The  former  assigns,  indeed,  a  considerable 
weight  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  simply  as  testimony  to  apos- 
tolical teaching ;  but  this  is  plainly  not  limited  to  the  bishop 
of  that  city,  nor  is  he  personally  mentioned.  It  is  therefore 
an  argument,  and  no  slight  one,  against  the  pretended  8U« 
premacy  rather  than  the  contrary. 

The  authority  of  Cyprian  is  not,  perhaps,  much  more  to 
the  purpose.  For  the  only  words  in  his  treatise  De  Unitate 
Ecclesise  which  assert  any  authority  in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter, 
or  indeed  connect  Rome  with  Peter  at  all,  are  interpolations, 
not  found  in  the  best  manuscripts  or  in  the  oldest  editions* 
They  are  printed  within  brackets  in  the  best  modem  ones. 
(See  James  on  Corruptions  of  Scripture  in  the  Church  of 
Rome,  1612.)  True  it  is,  however,  that,  in  his  Epistle  to 
Cornelius  bishop  of  Rome,  Cypnan  speaks  of  '*  Petri  cathe- 
dram,  atque  ecclesiam  principalem  unde  unitas  sacerdotalis 
exorta  est"  (Epist  lix.  in  edit.  Lip.  1838 ;  Iv.  in  Baluze 
and  others.)  And  in  another  he  exhorts  Stephen,  successor 
of  Cornelius,  to  write  a  letter  to  the  bishops  of  Gaul,  that 
they  should  depose  Mardan  of  Aries  for  adhering  to  the  No- 
vatian  heresy.  (Epist  ixviii.  or  Ixvii.)  This  is  said  to  be 
found  in  very  few  manuscripts.  Yet  it  seems  too  long,  and 
not  sufficiently  to  the  purpose,  for  a  popish  forgery.  All 
bishops  of  the  catholic  church  assumed  a  right  of  interference 
with  each  other  by  admonition ;  and  it  is  not  entirely  clear 
from  the  language  that  Cyprian  meant  anything  more  authori- 
tative ;  though  1  incline,  on  the  whole,  to  believe  that,  when 
on  good  terms  with  the  see  of  Rome,  he  recognized  in  her  a 
kind  of  primacy  derived  from  that  of  St.  Peter. 

The  case,  nevertheless,  became  very  different  when  she 
was  no  longer  of  his  mind.  In  a  nice  question  which  arose^ 
during  the  pontificate  of  this  very  Stephen,  as  to  the  re- 
baptism  of  those  to  whom  the  rite  had  been  administered  by 
heretics,  the  bishop  of  Rome  took  the  negative  side;  while 
Cyprian,  with  the  utmost  vehemence,  maintained  the  contrary. 
Then  we  find  no  more  honeyed  phrases  about  the  principal 
church  and  the  succession  to  Peter,  but  a  very  different  style : 
*  Cur  in  tantom  Stephani,  fratris  nostri,  ebstinatio  dura  pro* 
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rupit  ? "  (Epist  Ixxiv.)  And  a  correspondent  of  Cyprian, 
doubtless  a  bishop,  Firmilianus  by  name,  uses  more  violent 
language:  —  "Audacia  et  insolentia  ejus  —  aperta  et  mani- 
festA  Stephani  stultitia  —  de  episcopatus  sui  loco  gloriatur,  et 
Be  successiouem  Petri  tenere  coutendit,"  (Epist.  Ixxv.)  Cy- 
prian proceeded  to  summon  a  council  of  the  African  bishops, 
who  met,  seventy-eight  in  number,  at  Carthage.  They  all 
agreed  to  condemn  heretical  baptism  as  absolutely  invalid. 
Cyprian  addressed  them,  requesting  that  they  would  use  full 
liberty,  not  without  a  manifest  reflection  on  the  pretensions  of 
Rome :  —  ^  Neque  enim  quisquam  nostrum  episcopum  se  esse 
episcoporum  constituit,  aut  tyrannico  terrore  ad  obsequendi 
necessitatem  collegas  sues  adigit,  quando  habeat  omnis  epis- 
copus  pro  licentia  libertatis  et  potestatis  suae  arbitrium  pro- 
prium,  tamque  judicari  ab  alio  non  possit,  quam  nee  ipse 
potest  alterum  judicare."  We  have  here  an  allusion  to  what 
Tertullian  had  called  harrenda  vox,  ^episcopus  episcoporum;" 
manifestly  intimating  that  the  see  of  Rome  had  begun  to 
assert  a  superiority  and  right  of  control,  by  the  beginning  of 
the  third  century,  bat  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  not  gener- 
ally endured.  Probably  the  notion  of  their  superior  author- 
ity, as  witnesses  of  the  fiiith,  grew  up  in  the  Church  of 
Rome  very  early ;  and  when  Victor,  towards  the  end  of  the 
second  century,  excommunicated  the  churches  of  Asia  for  a 
liifference  as  to  the  time  of  keeping  Easter,  we  see  the  ger- 
aiination  of  that  usurpation,  that  tyranny,  that  uncharitable- 
aess,  which  reached  its  culminating  point  in  the  centre  of  tha 
mediaeval  period. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

THB   COKSTITUTIONAI.  HISTOBT  OF  ENGLAND. 


PART  I. 


flM  Anglo-Suton  Constitation — Sketch  of  Anglo-Saxon  History — Succcesion  to 
tbe  Crown  —  Onlen  of  Hen — Thanes  and  CeorU — Witenagemot — Judicial 
System — Dirisioli  into  Ilandreds  —  County  Court — Trial  by  Jury  —  Its  An- 
tiquity inTestigated — Law  of  J^rank>PIedga — Its  soTend  Stages  —  Question  of 
Vettdai  Tenures  before  the  Conquest. 

No  unbiassed  observer,  who  derives  pleasure  from  the  wel- 
fare of  his  species,  can  fail  to  consider  the  long  and  uninter- 
ruptedly increasing  prosperity  of  England  as  the  most  beau- 
tiful phenomenon  in  the  history  of  mankind.  Climates  more 
propitious  may  impart  more  largely  the  mere  enjoyments  of 
existence;  but  in  no  other  region  have  the  benefits  that 
political  institutions  can  confer  been  diflfused  over  so  extend- 
ed a  population  ;  nor  have  any  people  so  well  reconciled  the 
discordant  elements  of  wealth,  order,  and  liberty.  These  ad 
vantages  are  surely  not  owing  to  the  soil  of  this  island,  nor  to 
the  latitude  in  which  it  is  placed,  but  to  the  spirit  of  its  laws, 
from  which,  through  various  means,  the  characteristic  inde- 
pendence and  industriousness  of  our  nation  have  been  de- 
rived. The  constitution,  therefore,  of  England  must  be  to 
inquisitive  men  of  all  countries,  far  more  to  ourselves,  an  ob- 
ject of  superior  interest;  distinguished  especially,  as  it  is, 
from  all  free  governments  of  powerful  nations  which  history 
has  recorded,  by  its  manifesting,  after  the  lapse  of  several  cen- 
turies, not  merely  no  symptom  of  irretrievable  decay,  but  a 
more  expansive  energy.  Comparing  long  periods  of  time, 
it  may  be  justly  asserted  that  the  administration  of  govern- 
ment has  progressively  become  more  equitable,  and  the  privi- 
leges of  the  subject  more  secure ;  and,  though  it  would  be  both 
presumptuous  and  unwise  to  express  an  unlimited  confidence 
as  to  tlie  durability  of  liberties  which  owe  their  greatest 
lecuritj  to  the  constant  suspicion  of  the  people,  yet,  if  we  calmly 
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reflect  on  the  present  aspect  of  this  country,  it  will  probably 
appear  that  whatever  perils  maj  threaten  our  constitution  are 
rather  from  circumstances  altogether  unconnected  with  it 
than  from  any  intrinsic  defects  of  its  own.  It  will  be  the 
object  of  the  ensuing  chapter  to  trace  the  gradual  formation 
of  this  system  of  govenmient.  Such  an  investigation,  im- 
partially conducted,  will  detect  errors  diametrically  opposite ; 
those  intended  to  impose  on  the  populace,  which,  on  account 
of  their  palpable  absurdity  and  the  ill  faith  with  which  they 
are  usually  proposed,  I  bave  seldom  thought  it  worth  while 
directly  to  repel ;  and  those  which  better  informed  pereons 
are  apt  to  entertain,  caught  from  transient  reading  and  the 
misrepresentations  of  late  historians,  but  easily  refuted  by 
the  genuine  testimony  of  ancient  times. 

The  seven  very  unequal  kingdoms  of  the  Saxon  Heptar- 
Sketch  of  ^^y»  formed  successively  out  of  the  countries 
Angio-s&xon  wrestcd  from  the  Britons,  were  originally  inde- 
hiBtoTj.  pendent  of  each  other.  Several  times,  however, 
a  powerful  sovereign  acquired  a  preponderating  influence 
over  his  neighboi's,  marked  perhaps  by  the  payment  of  trib- 
ute. Seven  are  enumeratt^d  by  Bede  as  having  thus  reigned 
over  tlie  whole  of  Britain ;  an  expression  which  must  be  very 
loosely  interpreted.*  Tliree  kingdoms  became  at  length  pre- 
dominant—  those  of  Wessex,  Mercia,  and  Northumberland. 
The  first  rendered  tributary  the  small  estates  of  the  South- 
East,  and  the  second  that  of  the  Eastern  Angles.  But  Eg- 
bert king  of  Wessex  not  only  incorporated  with  his  own 
monarchy  the  dependent  kingdoms  of  Kent  and  Essex,  but 
obtained  an  acknowledgment  of  his  superiority  from  Mercia 
and  Northumberland ;  the  latter  of  which,  though  the  most 
extensive  of  any  Anglo-Saxon  state,  was  too  much  weakened 
by  its  internal  divisions  to  offer  any  resistance.*  Still,  how- 
ever, the  kingdoms  of  Mercia,  East  Anglia,  and  Northum- 
berland remained  under  their  ancient  line  of  sovereigns ;  nor 
did  either  Egbert  or  his  five  immediate  successors  assume  the 
title  of  any  other  crown  than  Wessex.* 

The  destruction  of  those  minor  states  was  reserved  for  a 
different  enemy.    About  the  end  of  the  eighth  century  the 

1  [Non  T.l  But  his  son  Edvanl  the  Elder  takes  the 

•    (^hronlcon  SsLZOnloiimf  p.  70.  title  of  Rex  Anglorum  on  his  coins.  Vld. 

'  Alhred  denominates  himself  in  his  Numismata   Anj^io-Saxon.    in    Uickea's 

irlll  Occidentalium  Saxorum  rex;   and  Thesaurus,  vol.  ii. 
A*mrivuii  DsTer  gives  him  anj  other  nune. 
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northern  pirates  began  to  ravage  the  coast  of.  England. 
Scandinavia  exhibited  in  that  age  a  very  singular  condition 
of  society.  Her  population,  continually  redundant  in  those 
barren  regions  which  gave  it  birth,  was  cast  out  in  search  of 
plunder  upon  the  ocean.  Those  who  loved  riot  rather  than 
famine  embarked  in  large  armaments  under  chiefs  of  legiti- 
mate authority  as  well  as  approved  valor.  Such  were  the 
Sea-kings,  renowned  in  the  stories  of  the  North :  the  younger 
branches,  commonly,  of  royal  families,  who  inherited,  as  it 
were,  the  sea  for  their  patrimony.  Without  any  territory  bu 
on  the  bosom  of  the  w^ves,  without  any  dweUing  but  their 
ships,  these  princely  pirates  were  obeyed  by  numerous  sub- 
jects, and  intimidated  mighty  nations.^  Their  invasions  of 
England  became  continually  more  formidable  :  and,  as  their 
confidence  increased,  they  began  first  to  winter,  and  ultimate* 
ly  to  form  permanent  settlements  in  the  country.  By  their 
command  of  the  sea,  it  was  easy  for  them  to  harass  every 
part  of  an  island  presenting  such  an  extent  of  coast  aa 
Britain ;  the  Saxons,  afler  a  brave  resistance,  gradually  gave 
way,  and  were  on  the  brink  of  the  same  servitude  or  exter* 
mination  which  their  own  arms  had  already  brought  upon 
the  ancient  possessors. 

From  this  imminent  peril,  afler  the  three  dependent  king- 
doms, Mercia,  Northumberland,  and  East  Anglia,  had  been 
overwhelmed,  it  was  the  glory  of  Alfred  to  rescue  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  monarchy.  Nothing  less  than  the  appearance  of  a 
hero  so  undesponding,  so  enterprising,  and  so  just,  could 
have  prevented  the  entire  conquest  of  England.  Yet  he 
never  subdued  the  Danes,  nor  became  master  of  the  whole 
kingdom.  The  Thames,  the  Lea,  the  Ouse,  and  the  Roman 
road  called  Watling  Street,  determined  the  limits  of  Alfred's 
dominion.'  To  the  north-east  of  this  boundary  were  spread 
the  invaders,  still  denominated  the  armies  of  East  Anglia 
and  Northumberland;*  a  name  terribly  expressive  of  foreign 
conquerors,  who  retained  their  warlike  confederacy,  without 
melting  into  the  mass  of  their  subject  population.  Three 
able  and  active  sovereigns,  Edward,  Athelstan,  and  Edmund 
the  successors  of  Alfred,  pursued  the  course  of  victoxy,  and 

1  For  these  Hkingi,  or  Sea-kingi,  ft    almost ererjpwtloalartliat  can  iUnetrafie 
aev  and   intere<tlD(  suhieet,  I    would    our  early  annals  will  be  fcund. 
nSn  to  Mr.  Turner's    History  of  the       *  Wilkins,  hagea  Anglo>Saxon.  p   47 
Anglo-Saxons,  in  wtiieb  Taluable  work    Chron.  Saxon,  p.  99. 

B  Chzonioon  Saxon,  poaslm. 

▼OL.  II.  — M.  ft 
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not  only  rendered  the  English  monarchy  coextensive  with 
the  present  limits  of  England,  but  asserted  at  least  a  suprem- 
acy over  the  bordering  nations.*  Yet  even  Edgar,  the  most 
powerful  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  did  not  venture  to  inter- 
fere with  the  legal  customs  of  his  Danish  subjects.* 

Under  this  prince,  whose  rare  fortune  as  well  as  judicious 
conduct  procured  him  the  surname  of  Peaceable,  the  king- 
dom appears  to  have  reached  its  zenith  of  prosperity.  But 
his  premature  death  changed  the  scene.  The  minority  and 
feeble  character  of  Ethelred  II.  provoked  fresh  incursions 
of  our  enemies  beyond  tlie  German  Sea.  A  long  series  of 
disasters,  and  the  inexplicable  treason  of  those  to  whom  tho 
public  safety  was  intrusted,  overthrew  the  Saxon  line,  and 
established  Canute  .of  Denmark  upon  the  throne. 

The  character  of  the  Scandinavian  nations  was  in  some 
measure  changed  from  what  it  had  been  during  their  first 
invasions.  They  had  embraced  the  Christian  faith ;  they  were 
consolidated  into  great  kingdoms ;  they  had  lost  some  of  that 
predatory  and  ferocious  spirit  which  a  religion  invented,  as  it 
seemed,  for  pirates  had  stimulated.  Those,  too,  who  had  long 
been  settled  in  England  became  gradually  more  assimilated 
to  the  natives,  whose  laws  and  language  were  not  radically 
different  from  their  own.  Hence  the  accession  of  a  Danish 
line  of  kings  produced  neither  any  evil  nor  any  sensible 
change  of  polity.  But  the  English  still  outnumbered  their 
conquerors,  and  eagerly  returned,  when  an  opportunity  ar- 
rived, to  the  ancient  stock.  Edward  the  Confessor,  notwith- 
standing his  Norman  favorites,  was  endeared  by  the  mildness 
of  his  character  to  the  English  nation,  and  subsequent  mise- 
ries gave  a  kind  of  posthumous  credit  to  a  reign  not  eminent 
either  for  good  fortune  or  wise  government. 

In  a  stage  of  civilization  so  little  advanced  as  that  of  the 
BacceMioato  Anglo-Saxons,  and  under  circumstances  of  such 
the  crown,  incessant  peril,  the  fortunes  of  a  nation  chiefly  de- 
pend upon  the  wisdom  and  valor  of  its  sovereigns.  No  free 
people,  therefore,  would  intrust  their  safety  to  blind  chance, 
and  permit  an  uniform  observance  of  hereditary  succession 
to  prevail  against  strong  public  expediency.     Accordingly, 

1  [yoTK  n.l  It  RMmi  now  to  be  aacertafned,  by  the 

s  WilkiDS,  Leges  Auf^lo-Saxon.  p.  83.  comparison  of  dialecUi,  that  the  luhab- 

Tn  1064,  after  a  roroU  of  tha  Northum-  itautt  from  the  Uuinber,  or  at  least  th« 

briana,  Bdward  the  Confessor  renewed  Tvne,  to  tho  Virth  of  Forth,  were  obislBj 

tb»  Uwi  of  Canute.    ChxouU.  Saxon.  I^nee. 
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the  Saxons,  like  most  other  European  nations,  while  they 
limited  the  inheritance  of  the  crown  exclusivelj  to  one  royal 
family,  were  not  very  scrupulous  alx>ut  its  devolution  upon  the 
nearest  heir.  It  is  an  unwarranted  assertion  of  Carte,  that 
the  rule  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  monarchy  was  ^  lineal  agnatic 
succession,  the  blood  of  the  second  son  having  no  right  until 
the  extinction  of  that  of  the  eldest."^  Unquestionably  the 
eldest  son  of  the  last  king,  being  of  full  age,  and  not  mani- 
festly incompetent,  was  his  natural  and  probable  successor ; 
nor  is  it  perhaps  certain  that  he  always  waited  for  an  election 
to  take  upon  himself  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  although  the 
ceremony  of  coronation,  according  to  the  ancient  foi*m,  appears 
to  imply  its  necessity.  But  the  public  security  in  those  times 
was  thought  incompatible  with  a  minor  king ;  and  the  artificial 
substitution  of  a  regency,  which  stricter  notions  of  hereditary 
right  have  introduced,  had  never  occurred  to  so  rude  a  people. 
Thus,  not  to  mention  those  instances  which  the  obscure  times 
of  the  Heptarchy  exhibit,  Ethelred  I.,  as  some  say,  but  cer- 
tainly Alfred,  excluded  the  progeny  of  their  elder  brother  fix)m 
the  throne.^  Alfred,  in  his  testament,  dilates  upon  his  own 
title,  which  he  builds  upon  a  triple  foundation,  the  will  of  his 
fether,  the  compact  of  his  brother  Ethelred,  and  the  consent 
of  the  West  Saxon  nobility.'  A  similar  objection  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  an  infant  seems  to  have  rendered  Athelstan,  not- 
withstanding his  reputed  illegitimacy,  the  public  choice  upon 
the  death  of  Edward  the  Elder.  Thus,  too,  the  sons  of  Ed- 
mund I.  were  postponed  to  their  uncle  Edred,  and,  again, 
preferred  to  his  issue.  And  happy  might  it  have  been  for 
England  if  this  exclusion  of  infants  had  always  obtained. 
But  upon  the  death  of  Edgar  the  royal  family  wanted  some 
prince  of  matm'e  years  to  prevent  the  crown  from  resting 
upon  the  head  of  a  child;*  and  hence  the  minorities  of  Ed- 
ward IL  and  Ethelred  II.  led  to  misfortunes  which  over- 
whe^ed  for  a  time  both  the  house  of  Cerdic  and  the  English 
nation. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  monarchy,  during  its  earlier  period, 

1  Vol.  i.  p.  885.     BlackstODc  hu  1ft-  eoaaln;  which  he  wonld  be  as  the  Mn 

bored   to  proTe  the  mme  proposition ;  of  Sthelred. 

but  his  knowledge  of  EogUsh  history  wu  *  Spelman,  Vita  Alfredi,  Appendix, 

tather  unperficial.  *  According  to  the  tiistorian  of  Ram 

s  Chronicon  Saxon,  p.  90.    Home  sayt  My,  a  sort  of  interr^num  took  place  on 

that  Btbelwold.  who  attemotad  to  zaJje  Edgar's  death;  his  sou's  birth  not  being 

an    insurrection    against    Edward    the  thought  sul&cient  to  give  him  a  cleat 

Elder,  was  son  of  Ethelbert.    Tlie  Saxon  right  during  Infimey.  8  Qale,  XV  Script 

f  hiOBkle  only  ealJs  him    the  king's  p.  418. 
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influeiio*  of  ^^"^"^  ^  h&vG  suffered  but  little  from  that  insubor- 
proTioeiai  dlnation  among  the  superior  nobility  which  ended 
goreruon.  ^^  dismembering  the  empire  of  Charlemagne. 
Such  kings  as  Alfred  and  Athelstan  were  not  likely  to  permit 
it.  And  the  English  counties,  each  under  its  own  alderman, 
were  not  of  a  size  to  encourage  the  usurpations  of  their  gov- 
ernors. But  when  the  whole  kingdom  was  subdued,  there 
arose,  unfortunately,  a  fashion  of  intrusting  great  provinces 
to  the  administration  of  a  single  earl.  Notwithstanding  their 
union,  Mercia,  Northumberland,  and  East  Anglia  were  re- 
garded in  some  degree  as  distinct  parts  of  the  monarchy.  A 
difference  of  laws,  though  probably  but  slight,  kept  up  this 
separation.  Alfred  governed  Mercia  by  the  hands  of  a  no- 
bleman who  had  married  his  daughter  Ethelfleda ;  and  that 
lady  after  her  husband's  death  held  the  reins  with  a  masculine 
energy  till  her  own,  when  her  brother  Edward  took  the  prov- 
ince into  his  immediate  command.^  But  from  the  era  of 
Edward  IL's  succession  the  provincial  governors  began  to 
ovei*power  the  royal  authority,  as  they  had  done  upon  the 
continent.  England  under  this  prince  was  not  far  removed 
from  the  condition  of  France  under  Charles  the  Bald.  In 
the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor  the  whole  kingdom  seems 
to  have  been  divided  among  five  ea-ls,*  three  of  whom  wefe 
Grodwin  and  his  sons  Harold  and  Tostig.  It  cannot  be  won- 
dered at  that  the  royal  line  was  soon  supplanted  by  the  most 
powerful  and  popular  of  these  leaders,  a  prince  well  worthy 
to  have  founded  a  new  dynasty,  if  his  eminent  qualities  had 
not  yielded  to  those  of  a  still  more  illustrious  enemy. 

There  were  but  two  denominations  of  persons  above  the 
iMitribution  ^^^  ^^  Servitude,  Thanes  and  Ceorls ;  the  owners 
Into  thanei  and  the  cultivators  of  land,  or  rather  perhaps,  as  a 
andceorta.  ^^^^  accurate  distinction,  the  gentry  and  the  infe- 
rior  people.  Among  all  the  northern  nations,  as  is  well  known, 
the  weregild,  or  compensation  for  murder,  was  the  standard 
measure  of  the  gradations  of  society.  In  the  Anglo-Saxon 
laws  we  find  two  ranks  of  freeholders  ;  the  first,  called  King's 
Thanes,  whose  lives  were  valued  at  1200  shillings ;  the  second 

I  ChTonicon  Saxon.  emor  of  a  eountj  or  proTinoe.    Aftei 

•  The  wonl  earl  (eorl)  meant  orlgi-  the  conqneit  it  superseded    altoflrether 

nally  amanofnoblebirth,  asoppoiwd  to  the  more  ancient  title.    Selden's  Titles 

the  oeorl.    It  was  not  a  title  of  office  Ull  of  Uonor,  toI.  lii.  p.  688  (edit.  Wilkiosk 

the  eioTcntli  eentur>%  when  it  was  used  and  Anglo-Saxon  writings  p<issim 
M  qrnonymoas  to  aM^rman.  Itr  a  goT* 
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of  inferior  degree,  whose  composition  was  Hiilf  that  snm.^ 
That  of  a  ceod  was  200  shillings.  The  nature  of  this  distinc- 
tion between  royal  and  lesser  thanes  is  very  obscure ;  and  I 
shall  have  something  more  to  say  of  it  presently.  However, 
the  thanes  in  general,  or  Anglo-Saxon  gentry,  must  have  been 
▼ery  numerous.  A  law  of  Ethelred  directs  the  sheriff  to 
take  twelve  of  the  chief  thanes  in  every  hundred,  as  his 
assessors  on  the  bench  of  justice.^  And  from  Domesday  Book 
we  may  collect  tliat  they  had  formed  a  pretty  large  class,  at 
least  in  some  counties,  und6r  Edward  the  Confessor.' 

The  composition  for  the  life  of  a  ceorl  was,  as  has  been 
said,  200  shillings.  If  this  proportion  to  the  value  Condiyoa  of 
of  a  thane  points  out  the  subordination  of  ranks,  **"  **°'^* 
it  certainly  does  not  exhibit  the  lower  freemen  in  a  state  of 
complete  abasement.  The  ceorl  was  not  bound,  at  least  uni- 
versally, to  the  land  which  he  cultivated  ;*  he  was  occasionally 
called  upon  to  bear  arms  for  the  public  safety  ;^  he  was  pro- 
tected against  personal  injuries,  or  trespasses  on  his  land;' 
he  was  capable  of  property,  and  of  the  privileges  which  it 
conferred.  If  he  came  to  possess  ^ve  liydes  of  land  (or  about 
600  acres),  with  a  church  and  mansion  of  his  own,  he  was 
entitled  to  the  name  and  rights  of  a  thane.^  And  if  by  own- 
ing five  hydes  of  land  he  became  a  thane,  it  is  plain  that*  he 
might  possess  a  less  quantity  without  reaching  that  rank. 
There  were,  therefore,  ceorls  with  land  of  their  own,  and 
ceorls  without  land  of  their  own ;  ceorls  who  might  commend 
themselves  to  what  lord  they  pleased,  and  ceorls  who  could 
not  quit  the  land  on  which  they  lived,  owing  various  services 
to  the  lord  of  the  manor,  but  always  freemen,  and  capable  of 
becoming  gentlemen.* 

1  WUklofl.  p.  40, 48,  64,  72, 101.  tlon  of  all  oooriB  need  not  be  luppoeed  fo 

<  Id.  p.  117.  hftTe  been  the  same ;  and  in  the  latter 

*  Domendaj  Book  hartng  been  eom-  period  this  can  be  iihown  to  hare  been 
piled  by  dlfbrent  eete  of  commiasloDera,  lubjeet  to  much  ^Tersltj. 

ttidr  language  has  somefclmee  Tarled  in  *  Leges  ln»,  e.  51,  il  id. 
describing  the  same  class   of  persons.  *  L^es  Alfiredi,  e.  81,  36. 
The  Uberi  homines^  of  whom  we  find  eon-  T  Leges  Athelstani,  ibid.  p.  70,  71. 
tfnnal  mention  in  some  counties,  were  •  It  is  said  in  the  Introduction  to  the 
perti^M  not  different  flrom  the  tkaini.  Supplementary  Records   cf  Domesday, 
vho  occur  In  other  places.     But  this  which  I  quote  fh>m  Cooper's  Account  of 
•nbject  Is  Terr  obscure ;  and  a  clear  ap-  Public  Records  (i.  228),  that  the  word 
prehension  of  the  classes  of  society  men-  eommendatio  is  confined  to  the  three 
ttoned  in  Doinasday  seems  at  present  counties  in  the  second  Tolume  of  Domes- 
unattainable,  day,  except  that  it  occurs  twice  in  the 

*  Leges  Alftedi,  e.  88,  In  Wilklns.  Inqoiffitio  Bliensls  for  Cambridgeshire. 
This  text  is  not  unequivocnl ;  and  I  con-  But,  if  this  particular  word  does  not  oe- 
fees  that  a  law  of  Ina  (o.  89)  has  rather  cur,  we  have  the  sense,  in  "  ire  cum  terra 
a  eontnxy  appeazance.    But  the  condi-  ubi  Toluerit,"  or  ''qu«rere  dominum 
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Some  might  be  inclined  to  suspect  that  the  ceorls  were 
sliding  more  and  more  towanls  a  state  of  semtude  before  tho 
connuest.^  The  natural  tendency  of  such  times  of  rapine, 
with  the  analogy  of  a  similar  change  in  France,  leads  to  this 
conjecture.  But  there  seems  to  be  no  proof  of  it ;  and  the  pas- 
sages which  recognize  the  capacity  of  a  ceorl  to  become  a 
thane  are  found  in  the  later  period  of  Anglo-Saxon  law.  Nor 
can  it  be  shown,  as  I  apprehend,  by  any  authority  earlier  than 
that  of  Glanvil,  whose  treatise  was  written  about  1180,  that 
the  peasantry  of  England  were  reduced  to  that  extreme  de- 
basement which  our  law-books  call  villenage;  a  condition 
which  lefl  them  no  civil  rights  with  respect  to  their  lord. 
For,  by  the  laws  of  William  the  Conqueror,  there  was  still  a 
composition  fixed  for  the  murder  of  a  villein  or  ceorl,  the 
strongest  proof  of  his  being,  as  it  was  called,  law-worthy,  and 
possessing  a  rank,  however  subordinate,  in  political  society. 
And  this  composition  was  due  to  his  kindred,  not  to  the  lord.* 
Indeed,  it  seems  positively  declared  in  another  passage  that 
the  cultivators,  though  bound  to  remain  upon  the  land,  were 
only  subject  to  certain  services.*  Again,  the  treatise  denomi- 
nated the  Laws  of  Henry  I.,  which,  though  not  deserving 
that  appellation,  must  be  considered  as  a  contemporary  docu- 
ment, expressly  mentions  the  twyhinder  or  villein  as  a  freeman.^ 
Nobody  can  doubt  that  the  viUani  and  hordarii  of  Domesday 
Book,  who  are  always  distinguished  from  the  serfs  of  the  de< 
mesne,  were  the  ceorls  of  Anglo-Saxon  law.  And  I  presume 
that  the  socmen,  who  so  frequently  occur  in  that  record, 
though  far  moi'e  in  some  counties  than  in  others,  were  ceorls 
more  fortunate  than  the  rest,  who  by  purchase  had  acquired 
freeholds,  or  by  prescription  and  the  indulgence  of  their  lords 
had  obtained  such  a  property  in  the  outlands  allotted  to  them 
that  they  could  not  be  removed,  and  in  many  instances  might 
dispose  of  them  at  pleasure.  They  are  the  root  of  a  nobl« 
plant,  the  free  socage  tenants,  or  English  yeomanry,  %vhosQ 
independence  has  stamped  with  peculiar  features  both  oui 
constitution  and  our  national  character.* 

Beneath  the  ceorls  in  political  estimation  were  the  con 

vbl  Toluerlt,*^  which  m«et  oar  eyes  per>  those  of  hts  predecessor  Edwsrdi  th^ 

petuftUy  io  the  flrat  volume  of  Domesdny  were  Already  annexed  to  the  soil.  p.  226 

The  difference  of  phnuieii  in  this  record  *  Wiikins^  p.  221. 

must,  in  groat  measure,  be  attributed  to  '  Id.  p.  226. 

that  of  the  persons  employed.  *    Les^es,  Uenr.   I.    9.  70  and  id,  ll 

1  If  the  laws  that  bear  the  name  of  Wilklns. 

WUUam  aie,  as  is  gsneraUy  supposed,  *  [Notb  m.] 
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quer^d  natives  of  Britain.  In  a  war  so  long  and  British 
so  obstinately  maintained  as  that  of  the  Britons  »»'*»••• 
against  their  invaders,  it  is  natural  to  conclude  that  in  a  great 
part  of  the  country  the  original  inhabitants  were  almost  ex- 
tirpated, and  that  the  remainder  were  reduced  into  servitude. 
This,  till  lately,  has  been  the  concurrent  opinion  of  our  anti- 
quaries ;  and,  with  some  qualification,  I  do  not  see  why  it 
should  not  still  be  received.*  In  every  kingdom  of  the  con- 
tinent which  was  formed  by  the  northern  nations  out  of  the 
Roman  empire,  the  Latin  language  preserved  its  superiority, 
and  has  much  more  been  con-upted  through  ignorance  and 
want  of  a  standard,  than  intermingled  with  their  original 
idiom.  But  our  own  language  is,  and  has  been  from  the 
earliest  times  afler  the  Saxon  conquest,  essentially  Teutonic, 
and  of  the  most  obvious  affinity  to  those  dialects  which  are 
spoken  in  Denmark  and  Lower  Saxony.  With  such  as  are 
extravagant  enough  to  controvert  so  evident  a  ti*uth  it  is  idle 
to  contend ;  and  those  who  believe  great  part  of  our  language 
to  be  borrowed  fitem  the  Welsh  may  doubtless  infer  that  great 
part  of  our  population  is  derived  from  the  same  source.^  If 
we  look  through  the  subsisting  Anglo-Saxon  records,  there  is 
not  very  frequent  mention  of  British  subjects.  But  some 
undoubtedly  there  were  in  a  state  of  freedom,  and  possessed 
of  landed  estate.    A  Welshman  (that  is,  a  Briton)  who  held 

1  [Nora  rv.]  of  labor  uv  designated.  On  the  eon- 
*  It  Is  bnt  Jnst  to  mention  a  partial  traf7,  the  coaqaering  race  are  apt  to 
taeeption,  according  to  a  oonsidenble  adopt  these  names  from  the  conquered ; 
anthority,  to  what  has  been  mid  in  the  and  thus,  after  the  lapse  of  twelye  een- 
text  as  to  the  abpence  of  British  roots  in  tnrlesand  innnnierable  civil  conTulsicns. 
the  Bnglbh  language ;  though  it  can  but  the  principal  wonls  of  the  class  described 
slightly  affect  the  general  proponitlon.  yet  prevail  in  the  language  of  our 
Mr.  Kemble  remarlis  the  number  of  people,  and  partially  in  our  literature, 
mlnuto  distinctions,  in  describing  the  Many,  then,  of  the  words  which  we  seelc 
local  ftsatures  of  a  country,  which  abound  in  Tain  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  dictionaries, 
In  Che  Anglo-Saxon  charters,  and  thedilA-  are,  in  ftct,  to  be  sought  in  those  of  the 
enltiw*  which  occur  in  their  explanation.  Cymri,  ftom  whose  practice  they  were 
One  of  these  relates  to  the  language  it-  adopted  by  the  yietorious  Saxons,  in  all 
•elf.  **It  cannot  be  doubtful  that  local  parts  of  the  country  ;  and  they  are  not 
names,  and  those  devoted  to  distinguish  Anglo-Saxon,  but  Welsh  (i.  e.  fon*ign, 
the  natural  features  of  a  country,  possess  Wyllsc),  very  fVequently  unmodified 
an  inherent  vitality,  which  even  the  ur-  either  in  meaning  or  pronunciation." 
gency  of  conquest  is  frequently  unable  Preface  to  Codex  Dinlom.  vol.  iii.  p.  1& 
to  destroy.  A  rare  is  rarely  so  entirely  Though  this  bears  intrinsic  marks  of 
removed  as  not  to  fbrm  an  integral,  al-  probability,  it  is  yet  remarkable  that,  in 
though  subordinate,  part  of  the  new  state  a  long  list  of  descriptive  words  which 
based  upon  its  ruins;  and  in  the  case  immediately  follows,  there  are  not  six 
where  the  cultivator  continues  to  be  oc-  fbr  which  Mr.  Kemble  suggests  a  Cam- 
copied  with  the  soil,  a  change  of  master  brian  root:  and  of  these  some,  such  ai 
will  not  necessarily  lead  to  the  abandon-  comh^  a  valley,  belons  to  parts  of  £ng> 
ment  of  the  names  by  which  the  land  land  where  the  Brituh  long  kept  thav 
ItealA  vd  the  inscmmenfei  or  r  "^Qoossee  ground 
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five  liydes  was  raised,  like  a  ceorl,  to  the  dignity  of  thanu.' 
In  the  composition,  however,  for  their  lives,  and  consequently 
in  tlieir  rank  in  society,  they  were  inferior  to  the 
meanest  Saxon  freemen.  The  slaves,  who  were 
frequently  the  objects  of  legislation,  rather  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  their  punishment  than  of  securing  their  rights, 
may  be  presumed,  at  least  in  early  times,  to  have  been  part 
of  the  conquered  Britons.  For  though  his  own  crimes,  or 
the  tyranny  of  others,  might  possibly  reduce  a  Saxon  ceorl 
to  this  condition,'  it  fe  inconceivable  that  the  lowest  of  those 
who  won  England  with  their  swords  should  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  new  kingdoms  have  been  lefl  destitute  of  per> 
sonal  liberty. 

The  great  council  by  which  an  Anglo-Saxon  king  was 
Tbe  wiien.  guided  in  all  the  main  acts  of  government  bore  the 
■«wBot.  appellation  of  Witenagemot,  or  the  assembly  of 
the  wise  men.  All  their  laws  express  the  assent  of  this 
council ;  and  there  are  instances  where  grants  made  without 
its  concurrence  have  been  revoked.  It  was  composed  of 
prelates  and  abbots,  of  the  aldermen  of  shires,  and,  as  it  is 
generally  expressed,  of  the  noble  and  wise  men  of  tlie  king- 
dom.* Whetlier  the  lesser  thanes,  or  inferior  proprietors  of 
lands,  were  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  national  council,  as 
they  certainly  were  in  the  shiregemot,  or  county-court,  is  not 
easily  to  be  decided.  Many  writers  have  concluded,  f^m  a 
passage  in  the  History  of  Ely,  that  no  one,  however  nobly 
born,  could  sit  in  the  witenagemot,  so  late  at  least  as  the  reign 
of  Edward  the  Confessor,  unless  he  possessed  forty  hydes  of 
land,  or  about  five  thousand  acres.*  But  the  passage  in 
question  does  not  imequi vocally  relate  to  the  witenagemot ; 
and  being  vaguely  worded  by  an  ignorant  monk,  who  perhaps 
had  never  gone  beyond  his  fens,  ought  not  to  be  assumed  as 
an  incontrovertible  testimony.  Cei*tainly  so  very  high  a 
qualification  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  been  requisite  in  the 
kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy ;  nor  do  we  find  any  collateral 
evidence  to  confirm  the  hypothesis.  If,  however,  all  the  body 
of  thanes  or  freeholders  were  admissible  to  the  witenagemot, 
it  is  unlikely  that  the  privilege  should  have  been  ftilly  exer- 
cised.   Very  few,  I  believe,  at  present  imagine  that  there 

1  Legi*i  IiUB,  p.  18;  Leg.  Atheist,  p.  71.  *  Qaonliun  ille  quadnginra  hjd&rniv 

*  Le^M  loffB,  c.  24.  teme  donilDiuni  mioime  ubdneret,  lied 

*  L^ies    Anglo-8azon.      In    WUkliu,      oobiliji  e'ciet,  inter  procere?  tuac  uiunck 

Mi  Bon  potiiit.    8ti«i0,p.  U3. 
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was  any  representative  sjstem  in  that  age ;  much  less  thai 
the  ceorls  or  inferior  freemen  had  the  smallest  share  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  national  assembly.  Every  argument 
which  a  spirit  of  controversy  once  pressed  into  this  service 
has  long  since  been  victoriously  refuted.^ 

It  has  been  justly  remarked  by  Hume,  that,  among  a  peo- 
ple who  lived  in  so  simple  a  manner  as  these  jndiefai 
Anglo-Saxons,  the  judicial  power  is  always  of  po^^Jf" 
more  consequence  than  the  legislative.  The  liberties  of 
these  Anglo-Saxon  thanes  were  chiefly  secured,  next  to  their 
swords  and  their  free  spirits,  by  the  inestimable  right  of 
deciding  civil  and  criminal  suits  in  their  own  county-court; 
an  institution  which,  having  survived  the  conquest,  and  con- 
tributed in  no  small  degree  to  fix  the  liberties  of  England 
upon  a  broad  and  popular  basis,  by  limiting  the  feudal  aris- 
tocracy, deserves  attention  in  following  the  history  of  the 
British  constitution. 

The  division  of  the  kingdom  into  counties,  and  of  these 
into  hundreds  and  decennaries,  for  the  purpose  of  Dirteion  in- 
administering  justice,  was  not  peculiar  to  England,  to  countiM, 
In  the  early  laws  of  France  and  Lombardy  fre-  »nd  i^th^' 
quent  mention  is  made  of  the  hundred-court,  and  ^^s"- 
now  and  then  of  those  petty  village-magistrates  who  in  Eng- 
land were  called  tything-men.    It  has  been  usual  to  ascribe  the 
establishment  of  this  system  among  our  Saxon  ancestors'  to 
Alfred,  upon  the  authority  of  Ingulius,  a  writer  contemporary 
with  the  conquest.     But  neither  the  biographer  of  Alfred, 
Asserius,  nor  the  existing  laws  of  that  prince,  bear  testimony 
to  the  fact.     With  respect  indeed  to  the  division  of  counties, 
and  their  government  by  aldermen  and  sheriffs,  it  is  certain 
that  both  existed  long  before  his  time ;  ^  and  the  utmost  that 
can  be  supposed  is,  that  he  might  in  some  instances  have 
ascertained  an  unsettied  boundary.     There  does  not  seem  to 

1  (NOTB  v.]  by  Sir  H.  ElllSf  on  the  anthcrity  of  an 
*  CountfeSf  as  well  as  the  alderman  ancient  record,  to  have  con«i8ted  of  nn 
who  presided  over  them,  are  mentioned  hundred  hydes  of  land,  cultivated  nod 
In  the  laws  of  Ina,  c.  38.  waste  taken  tof^ther.  Introduction  to 
For  the  ditialon  of  counties,  which  Domesday,  1.  185.  But  this  impllvM 
wvre  not  always  formed  in  the  same  age,  equality  of  sise,  which  Is  oTidently  not 
DOT  on  the  same  plan,  see  PalgraTe,  i.  the  case.  A  passage  In  the  Dialogus  de 
116.  We  do  not  know  much  about  the  Scaccarlo  (p.  81)  is  cooeluslTe: —  Hyda  a 
Inland  counties  In  general ;  those  on  the  primitiTa  institutione  in  centum  acris 
eoasts  SX9  in  general  larger,  and  are  eonstat:  hundredus  est  ex  by darum  all- 
mentioned  in  history.  All  we  can  say  quot  centenarlls,  sed  non  deturmloatis  ,* 
It,  that  they  all  existed  at  the  conquest  quidam  enim  ex  pluribus,  quidam  ex 
H  at  peasant.    The  hundred  is  supposed  paucioribos  hydis  constat. 
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be  equal  evideuce  as  to  the  aatiquitj  of  the  minor  divisions. 
Hundreds,  I  tliink,  are  first  mentioned  in  a  law  of  Edgar, 
and  tythings  in  one  of  Canute.^  But  as  Alfred,  it  must  be 
remembered,  was  never  master  of  more  than  half  the  king- 
dom, the  complete  distribution  of  England  into  these  districts 
cannot,  upon  any  supposition,  be  referred  to  him. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  circumstance  observable  in  this  division 
which  seems  to  indicate  that  it  could  not  have  taken  place  at 
one  time,  nor  upon  one  system ;  I  mean  the  extreme  inequal- 
ity of  hundreds  in  different  parts  of  England.  Whether 
the  name  be  conceived  to  refer  to  the  number  of  free  fami- 
lies, or  of  landholders,  or  of  petty  vills,  forming  so  many  asso- 
ciations of  mutual  assurance  or  frank-pledge,  one  can  hardly 
doubt  that,  when  the  term  was  first  applied,  a  hundred  of  one 
9r  other  of  these  were  comprised,  at  an  average  reckoning, 
within  the  district  But  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  the  vary- 
ing size  of  hundreds  to  any  single  hypothesis.  The  county 
of  Sussex  contains  sixty-five,  that  of  Dorset  forty-three; 
while  Yorkshire  has  only  twenty-six,  and  Lancashire  but  six. 
No  difference  of  population,  though  the  south  of  England 
was  undoubtedly  far  the  best  peopled,  can  be  conceived  to 
account  for  so  prodigious  a  disparity.  I  know  of  no  better 
solution  than  that  the  divisions  of  the  north,  properly  called 
wapentakes,^  were  planned  upon  a  different  system,  and  ob- 
tained the  denomination  of  hundreds  incorrectly  afler  the 
union  of  all  EngLind  under  a  single  sovereign. 

Assuming,  therefore,  the  name  and  partition  of  hundreds 
to  have  originated  in  the  southern  counties,  it  will  rather,  I 
think,  appear  probable  that  they  contained  only  an  hundred 
free  families,  including  the  ceorls  as  well  as  their  landlords* 
If  we  suppose  none  but  the  latter  to  have  been  numbered, 
we  should  find  six  thousand  thanes  in  Kent,  and  six  thousand 
five  hundred  in  Sussex ;  a  reckoning  totally  inconsistent  with 
•any  probable  estimate.'  But  though  we  have  little  direct 
testimony  as  to  the  population  of  tliose  times,  there  is  one 
passage  which  falls  in  very  sufficiently  with  the  former  sup- 
position. Bede  says  that  the  kingdom  of  the  South  Saxons, 
comprehending  Surrey  as  well  as  Sussex,  contained  seven 

iWIlkliM,  pp.  87,  138.    The  former,  *  Tt  would  be  easy  to   meaUon  par- 

howfTer.  refeni  to  them  an  an  anrient  ticalar  hundruJ.^    in    tliera  counties  eo 

Institution  :  quaritar  ceutoric  conreu-  nnall  aa  to  reader  this  auppoaitioo  quiU 

to*,  eicut  ante^i  iastitutaai  erat.  ridloulooA. 

*  Lege*  £dwardi  Coafttss.  c  S3. 
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thousand  families.  The  county  of  Sussex  alone  is  divided  into 
■ixty-five  hundreds^  which  comes  at  lea^t  close  enough  to  prove 
that  free  families,  rather  than  proprietors,  were  the  subject 
of  that  numeration.  And  this  is  the  interpretation  of  Du 
Cange  and  Muratori  as  to  the  Centenss  and  Decani®  of  their 
own  ancient  laws. 

I  cannot  but  feel  some  doubt,  notwithstanding  a  passage 
in  the  laws  ascribed  to  Edward  the  Confessor,^  whether  the 
fything-man  ever  possessed  any  judicial  magistracy  over  his 
small  district  He  was,  more  probably,  little  different  from  a 
petty  constable,  as  is  now  the  case,  I  believe,  wherever  that 
denomination  of  office  is  preserved.  The  court  of  the  hun- 
dred was  held,  as  on  the  continent,  by  its  own  centenarius,  or 
hundred-man,  more  often  called  alderman,  and,  in  the  Nor 
man  times,  bailiff  or  constable,  but  under  the  sheriff's  writ. 
It  isy  in  the  language  of  the  law,  the  sheriff's  toum  and  leet 
And  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  age  it  was  a  court  of  justice  for 
suitors  within  the  hundred,  though  it  could  not  execute  its 
process  beyond  that  limit.  It  abo  punished  small  offences, 
and  was  intrusted  with  the  "  view  of  frank-pledge,"  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  great  police  of  mutual  surety.  In  somo 
cases,  that  is,  when  the  hundred  was  competent  to  render 
judgment,  it  seems  that  the  county-court  could  only  exercise 
an  appellant  jurisdiction  for  deiual  of  right  in  the  lower  tri- 
bunal. But  in  course  of  time  the  former  and  more  cele^ 
brated  court,  being  composed  of  far  more  conspicuous  judges, 
and  held  before  the  bishop  and  the  earl,  becsune  the  real  ar* 
biter  of  important  suits ;  and  the  court-leet  fell  almost  entirely 
into  disuse  as  a  dvil  jurisdiction,  contenting  itself  with  pun- 
ishing petty  offences  and  keeping  up  a  local  police.^  It  was, 
however,  to  the  county-court  that  an  English  free-  ooanty- 
man  chiefly  looked  for  the  maintenance  of  his  dvil  ^^^^ 
rights.  In  this  assembly,  held  twice  in  the  year  by  the 
bishop  and  the  alderman,'  or,  in  his  absence,  the  sheriff,  the 
oath  of  allegiance  was  administered  to  all  freemen,  breaches 
of  the  peace  were  inquired  into,  crimes  were  investigated, 

^LefMldmrnUConlbM.  p.208.  Nofch-  timei  belonged.    Srery  eoonty  had  iti 

Ing,  as  fiur  ae  I  know,  eonflmiB   this  aldennan ;  bat  the  name  is  not  applied 

Msiage,  whieh  hardly  talUn  with  what  in  written  dooaments  to  magistrates  of 

tiie    ^naioe    Anglo-Saxon    dooaments  boroughs  before  the  eonqaest.    Palgrave, 

eontain  aa  to  the  Jadkial  arrangements  il.  850.    He  thinks,  howerer,  that  Lon- 

9t  that  period.  don  had  aldermen  firom  time  immemo* 

*  [NoTS  VI.]  rial.    After  the  oonquost  the  title  seemi 

■  The  alderman  was  the  higheet  rank  to  have  become  appropriated  to  muni  dpal 

ItM  royal  Ikraily,  to  which  he  some-  magistrates. 
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and  claims  were  determined.  I  assign  all  these  functions  to 
the  county-con rt  upon  the  supposition  that  no  other  subsisted 
during;  the  Saxon  times,  and  that  the  separation  of  Cim 
sheriff's  tourn  for  criminal  jurisdiction  had  not  yst  taken 
place ;  which,  however,  I  cannot  pretend  to  determine.^ 

A  very  ancient  Saxon  instrument,  recording  a  suit  in  tho 
Bait  In  the  county-court  Under  the  reign  of  Canute,  has  been 
eooDtj-  published  by  Hickes,  and  may  be  deemed  worthy 
^^^*  of  a  literal  translation  in  this  place.    ^  It  is  made 

known  by  this  writing  that  in  the  shiregemot  (county-court) 
held  at  Agelnothes-stane  (Aylston  in  Herefordshire)  in  the 
reign  of  Canute  there  sat  Athebtan  the  bishop,  and  Ranig 
the  alderman,  and  Edwin  his  son,  and  Leofwin  Wulfig's  son ; 
and  Thurkil  the  White  and  Tofig  came  there  on  the  king's 
business;  and  there  were  Bryning  the  sheriff,  and  Athd- 
weard  of  Frome,  and  Leofwin  of  Frome,  and  Goodric  of 
8toke,  and  all  the  thanes  of  Herefordshire.  Then  came  to 
I  be  mote  Edwin  son  of  Enneawne,  and  sued  his  mother  for 
fome  lands,  called  Weolintun  and  Cyrdeslea.  Then  the 
1  ishop  asked  who  would  answer  for  his  mother.  Then  an- 
f  wered  Thurkil  the  White,  and  said  that  he  would,  if  he 
loiew  the  facts,  which  he  did  not  Then  were  seen  in  the 
laote  three  thanes,  that  belonged  to  Feligly  (Fawley,  five 
miles  from  Aylston),  Leofwin  of  Frome,  JSgelwig  the  Red, 
imd  Thinsig  Staegthman ;  and  they  went  to  her,  and  inquired 
what  she  had  to  say  about  the  lands  which  her  son  claimed. 
She  said  that  she  had  no  land  which  belonged  to  him,  and  fell 
into  a  noble  passion  against  her  son,  and,  calling  for  Leofieda 
her  kinswoman,  the  wife  of  Thurkil,  thus  spake  to  her  before 
them :  '  This  is  Leofieda  my  kinswoman,  to  whom  I  give  my 
lands,  money,  clothes,  and  whatever  I  possess  af\er  my  life :  * 
and  this  said,  she  thus  spake  to  the  thanes :  '  Behave  like 
thanes,  and  declare  my  message  to  all  the  good  men  in  the 
mote,  and  tell  them  to  whom  I  have  given  my  lands 
and  all  my  possessions,  and  nothing  to  my  son ; '  and  bade 
them  be  witnesses  to  this.  And  thus  they  did,  rode  to  the 
mote,  and  told  aU  the  good  men  what  she  had  enjoined  them. 
Then  Thurkil  the  White  addressed  the  mote,  and  requested 
all  the  thanes  to  let  his  wife  have  the  lands  which  her  kins- 
wonum  had  given  her ;  and  thus  they  did,  and  Thurkil  ntde 

t  Thifi  point  it  obflcuiv ;  bnt  I  do  not    tlnji^nish  the  cirU  from  th«  eximlnftl  til 
^nroeiT^  that  tlM  Anglo-Saxon  laws  die-    ban«L 
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to  the  church  of  St  Ethelbert,  with  the  leave  and  witness  of 
all  the  people,  and  had  this  inserted  in  a  book  in  the 
church."  * 

It  may  be  presumed  from  the  appeal  made  to  the  thanes 
present  at  the  county-court,  and  is  confirmed  by  other  ancient 
authorities,'  that  all  of  them,  and  they  alone,  to  the  exclusion 
of  inferior  freemen,  were  the  judges  of  civil  controversies. 
The  latter  indeed  were  called  upon  to  attend  its  meeting:^,  or, 
in  the  language  of  our  present  law,  were  suitors  to  the  court, 
and  it  was  penal  to  be  absent.  But  this  was  on  account  of 
other  duties,  the  oath  of  allegiance  which  they  were  to  take, 
or  the  frank-pledges  into  which  they  were  to  enter,  not  in 
order  to  exercise  any  judicial  power ;  unless  we  conceive  that 
the  disputes  of  the  ceorls  were  decided  by  judges  of  their 
own  rank.  It  is  more  important  to  remark  the  crude  state 
df  legal  process  and  inquiry  which  this  instrument  denotes. 
Without  any  regular  method  of  instituting  or  conducting 
causes,  the  county-court  seems  to  have  had  nothing  to  recom- 
mend it  but,  what  indeed  is  no  trifling  matter,  its  security 
from  corruption  and  tynmny ;  and  in  the  practical  jurispru- 
dence of  our  Saxon  ancestors,  even  at  the  beginning  of 
tlie  eleventh  century,  we  perceive  no  advance  of  civility  and 
skill  from  the  state  of  their  own  savage  progenitors  on  the 
banks  of  the  Elbe.  No  appeal  could  be  made  to  the  royal 
tribunal,  unless  justice  was  denied  in  the  county-court.' 
This  was  the  great  constitutional  judicature  in  all  questions 
of  civil  right.  In  another  instrument,  published  by  Hickes, 
of  the  age  of  Ethelred  II.,  the  tenant  of  lands  which  were 
claimed  in  the  king's  court  refused  to  submit  to  the  decree  of 
that  tribunal,  without  a  regular  trial  in  the  county ;  which 
was  accordingly  granted.*  There  were,  however,  royal 
judges,  who,  either  by  way  of  appeal  from  the  lower  courts, 
or  in  excepted  cases,  formed  a  paramount  judicature;  but 

1  lUekM,  DUiaertatlo  EpintoIarU,  p.  4,  The  book  kept   In   the  chnreh  of  St 

In  TheMiurus  AntlquitAtuin  Septentrion,  Ethelbert,  wherein  Thurkil   iii  eatd   t8 

vol.  hi.     **  Before  the  Conqueet/'  mva  hftve  ioMrted    the   prooeediiigii  of  the 

Ourdno    (on    Courtn-Baron,     p.    6S9),  county -court,  nutj  or  may  not  have  been 

**  gnnte  were  enrolled  in  the  ahire-book  ft  public  record. 

In  public  eliire-mote,  after  proclametion  *  Id.  p.  8.    Leges  Henr.  Prlroi«  e  29. 

madeforany  to  come  In  that  could  claim  >  Leges    Eodgari,    p.  77;    Cannti,   p. 

the  leodi  conveyed  ;  and  thi«  waa  .la  ir-  186 ;  Henrici  Primif  e.  84.    1  quote  the 

reverrible  as  the  modem  fine  wi(h  proc-  latter   freely   as   Anglo-Saxon,    though 

lanwtions,  or  recovery."    This  may  be  posterior  to  the  conquest;  their  spirit 

■o;  but  the  county-court  has  at  leas:  being  perfectly  of  the  former  period. 

loog  ceased  to  be  a  court  of  record  ;  and  *  Mssertatto  Kpistoloris,  p.  6. 
would  ask  ftr  pro<tf  of  the  assertion. 
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how  their  court  was  composed  under  the  Anglo-Saxon  sover- 
eigns  I  do  not  pretend  to  assert^ 

It  had  been  a  prevailing  opinion  that  trial  bj  jury  maj  be 
Trial  by  referred  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  age,  and  common 
i*^*  tradition  has  ascribed  it  to  the  wisdom  of  Alfred. 

In  such  an  historical  deduction  of  the  English  government  as 
I  have  attempted,  an  institution  so  peculiarlj  characteristic 
deserves  every  attention  to  its  origin ;  and  I  shall,  therefore, 
produce  the  evidence  which  has  been  supposed  to  bear  upon 
this  most  eminent  part  of  our  judicial  sjstem.  The  first  text 
of  the  Saxon  laws  which  maj  appear  to  have  such  a  mean- 
ing is  in  those  of  Alfred.  ^'  If  any  one  accuse  a  king's  thane 
of  homicide,  if  he  dare  to  purge  himself  (ladian),  let  him  do 
it  along  with  twelve  king's  thanes."  ^  If  anj  one  accuse  a 
thane  of  less  rank  (Isessa  maga)  than  a  king's  thane,  let  him 
purge  himself  along  with  eleven  of  his  equsds,  and  one  king's 
thane."  ^  This  law,  wliich  Nicholson  contends  to  mean  noth- 
ing but  trial  bj  jury,  has  been  referred  by  Hickes  to  that 
ancient  usage  of  compurgation,  where  the  accused  sustained 
his  own  oath  by  those  of  a  number  of  his  friends,  who 
pledged  their  knowledge,  or  at  least  their  belief,  of  his  inno- 
cence.* 

In  the  canons  of  the  Northumbrian  clergy  we  read  as  fol- 
lows :  '^  If  a  king's  thane  deny  this  (the  practice  of  heatlien 
superstitions),  let  twelve  be  appointed  for  him,  and  let  him  take 
twelve  of  his  kindred  (or  equals,  maga)  and  twelve  British 
strangers ;  and  if  he  fail,  then  let  him  pay  for  his  breach  of 
law  twelve  half-marcs:  If  a  landholder  (or  lesser  thane) 
deny  the  charge,  let  as  many  of  his  equals  and  as  many 
strangers  be  taken  as  for  a  royal  thane ;  and  if  he  fail,  let 
him  pay  six  half-marcs :  If  a  ceorl  deny  it,  let  as  many  of 
his  equals  and  as  many  strangers  be  taken  for  him  as  for  the 
others ;  and  if  he  fail,  let  him  pay  twelve  orse  for  his  breach 
of  law."*     It  is  difficult  at  first  sight  to  imagine  that  theso 

1  Mftdoz,  History  of  the  Exchequer,  limits  of  the  royal  and  local  Jarlsdletioiis 

p.  (16  irill  not  admit  the  existeooe  or  any  are  defined,  as  to  criminal  matters,  and 

court   analogous    to    the   Curia    Regis  seem  to  have  heen  little  changed  since 

before  'he  conquest;   all   pleas   being  the   reign    of   Canute,    p.    185    C1818]* 

determined  in  the  county.    There  are,  [Note  VII. ] 

however,  several  instances  of  decixiona  *  Leges  Alfredi,  p.  47. 

before  the  king;  and  in  some  cases  it  *  NicholM>n«  Prefatlo  ad  Leges  Anrio- 

teems  that  the  witenagemot  had  a  Judi-  Saxon.;   WilklnHil,  p.  10;  Hickes,  D&i* 

cial  authority.   Leges  Cannti,  p.  186, 136 ;  sertatio  Epistolaris. 

Hixt.  Kliensis.  p.  469 ;  Chron.  Sax.   p.  *  Wilkins,  p.  100. 
U8.    In  the  Leges  Henr.  I.  e.  10,  the 
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thirtj-six  so  selected  were  merely  compurgators,  since  it 
seems  absurd  that  the  judge  should  name  indifferent  persons, 
who  without  inquiry  were  to  make  oath  of  a  paity':)  inno* 
oence.  Some  have  therefore  conceived  that,  in  this  and 
other  instances  where  compurgators  are  mentioned,  they 
were  virtually  jurors,  who,  before  attesting  the  facts,  were  to 
inform  their  consciences  by  investigating  them.  There  arfl 
however  passages  in  the  Suxon  laws  nearly  parallel  to  that 
just  quoted,  which  seem  incompatible  with  this  interpreta* 
tion.  Thus,  by  a  law  of  Athelstan,  if  any  one  claimed  a  stray 
ox  as  his  own,  five  of  his  neighbors  were  to  be  assigned,  of 
whom  one  was  to  maintain  the  claimant's  oath.^  Perhaps 
the  principle  of  these  regulations,  and  indeed  of  the  whole 
law  of  compurgation,  is  to  be  found  in  that  stress  laid  upon 
general  character  which  pervades  the  Anglo-Saxon  jurispru- 
dence. A  man  of  ill  reputation  was  compelled  to  undergo  a 
tiiple  ordeal,  in  cases  where  a  single  one  sufficed  for  persons 
of  credit ;  a  provision  rather  inconsistent  with  the  trust  in  a 
miraculous  interposition  of  Providence  which  was  the  basis 
of  that  superstition.  And  the  law  of  frank-pledge  proceeded 
upon  the  maxim  that  the  best  guarantee  of  every  man's  obe- 
dience to  the  government  was  to  be  sought  in  tlie  confidence 
of  his  neighbors.  Hence,  while  some  conipur^tors  were  to 
be  chosen  by  the  sheriff,  to  avoid  partiality  md  collusion,  it 
was  still  intended  that  they  should  be  residents  of  the  vicin* 
age,  witnesses  of  the  defendant's  previous  life,  and  competent 
to  estimate  the  probability  of  his  exculpatory  oath.  For 
the  British  strangers,  in  the  canon  quoted  above,  were 
certainly  the  originid  natives,  more  intermingled  with  their 
conquerors,  probably,  in  the  provinces  north  of  the  Plumber 
than  elsewhere,  and  still  denominated  strangers,  as  the  dis- 
tinction of  races  was  not  done  away. 

If  in  this  instance  we  do  not  feel  ourselves  warranted  to 
infer  the  existence  of  trial  by  jury,  still  less  shall  we  find 
even  an  analogy  to  it  in  an  article  of  the  treaty  between 
England  and  Wales  during  the  reign  of  Ethel  red  IL 
"Twelve  persons  skilled  in  the  law,  six  English  and  six 
Welsh,  shall  instruct  the  natives  of  each  country,  on  pain  of 
forfeiting  their  possessions,  if,  except  through  ignorance,  they 
give  false  information."  *  This  is  obviously  but  a  regulation 
intended  to  settle  disputes  among  the  Welsh  and  English,  to 

1  iMfw  AUielstani,  p.  68  *  J^gM  EUialndl,  p.  126. 
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whicH  their  ignorance  of  each  other's  customs  might  give 
rise. 

By  a  law  of  the  same  prince,  a  court  was  to  be  held  in 
every  wapentake,  where  the  sheriff  and  twelve  principal 
thanes  should  swear  that  they  would  neither  acquit  any 
criminal  nor  convict  any  innocent  person.^  It  seems  more 
probable  that  these  thanes  were  permanent  assessors  to  the 
sheriff,  like  the  scabini  so  frequently  mentioned  in  the  early 
laws  of  France  and  Italy,  than  jurors  indiscriminately  selected. 
This  passage,  however,  is  stronger  than  those  which  have 
been  already  adduced ;  and  it  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  with 
justice,  that  at  least  the  seeds  of  our  present  form  of  trial 
are  discoverable  in  it.  In  the  History  of  Ely  we  twice  read 
of  pleas  held  before  twenty-four  judges  in  the  court  of  Cam- 
bridge ;  which  seems  to  have  been  formed  out  of  several 
neighboring  hundreds.^ 

But  the  nearest  approach  to  a  regular  jury  which  has 
been  preserved  in  our  scanty  memorials  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
age  occurs  in  the  history  of  the  monasteiy  of  Ramsey.  A 
controversy  relating  to  lands  between  that  society  and  a  cer- 
tain nobleman  was  brought  into  the  county-court,  when  each 
party  was  heard  in  his  own  behalf.  After  this  commence- 
ment, on  account  probably  of  the  length  and  difficulty  of  the 
investigation,  it  was  referred  by  the  court  to  thirty-six  thanes, 
equally  chosen  by  both  sides.'  And  here  we  begin  to  per- 
ceive the  nuinner  in  which  those  tumultuous  assemblies,  the 
mixed  body  of  freeholders  in  their  county-court,  slid  gradu- 
ally into  a  more  steady  and  more  diligent  tribunal.  But  this 
was  not  the  work  of  a  single  age.  In  the  Conqueror's  reign 
we  find  a  proceeding  very  similar  to  the  case  of  Ramsey,  in 
which  the  suit  has  been  commenced  in  the  county-court,  be- 
fore it  was  found  expedient  to  remit  it  to  a  select  body  of 
freeholders.  In  the  reign  of  William  Rufus,  and  down  to 
that  of  Henry  H.,  when  the  trial  of  writs  of  right  by  the 
grand  assize  was  introduced,  Hickes  has  discovered  other  in- 
stances of  the  original  usage.''  The  language  of  Domesday 
Book  lends  some  confirmation  to  its  existence  at  the  time  of 
that  survey ;  and  even  our  common  legal  expression  of  trial 
by  the  country  seems  to  be  derived  fit)m  a  period  when  tho 
form  was  literally  popular. 

1  T^egM  Bthelredi,  p.  117.  *  Ilbt.  Baxns^jf  Id.  p.  415. 

I  Hint.  Elienitifl,  io  Q&le'i  Scriptorw       «  Uicke^  Distertatio'Euistolaris,  p  88, 
iU.  p.  471  and  478.  80. 
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In  comparing  the  various  passages  which  I  have  quoted  it 
b  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  preference  given  to 
twelve,  or  some  multiple  of  it,  in  fixing  the  number  either  of 
judges  or  compurgators.  This  was  not  peculiar  to  England* 
Spelman  has  produced  several  instances  of  it  in  the  early 
German  laws.  And  that  number  seems  to  have  been  re- 
garded with,  equal  veneration  in  Scandinavia.^  It  is  very 
immaterial  from  what  caprice  or  superstition  this  predilection 
arose.  But  its  general  prevalence  shows  that,  in  searching 
for  the  origin  of  trial  by  jury,  we  cannot  rely  for  a  moment 
upon  any  analogy  which  the  mere  number  affords.  I  am  in- 
duced to  make  this  observation,  because  some  of  the  pas 
sages  which  have  been  alleged  by  eminent  men  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  the  existence  of  that  institution  before 
the  conquest  seem  to  have  little  else  to  support  them.' 

There  is  certainly  no  part  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  polity  which 
has  attracted  so  much  the  notice  of  modem  times  j^^^ 
as  the  law  of  frank-pledge,  or  mutual  responsi-  flmnk. 
bility  of  the  members  of  a  tything  for  each  other's  p*"***"- 
abiding  the  course  of  justice.  This,  like  the  distribution  of 
hundreds  and  tythings  themselves,  and  like  trial  by  jury,  has 
been  generally  attributed  to  Alfred ;  and  of  this,  I  suspect, 
we  must  also  deprive  him.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  great 
services  of  Alfred  to  his  people  in  peace  and  in  war  should 
have  led  posterity  to  ascribe  every  institution,  of  which  the 
beginning  was  obscure,  to  his  contiivance,  till  his  fame  has 
become  almost  as  fabulous  in  legislation  as  that  of  Arthur  in 
arms.  The  English  nation  redeemed  from  servitude,  and 
their  name  from  extinction ;  the  lamp  of  learning  refreshed* 
when  scarce  a  glimmer  was  visible ;  the  watchful  observance 
of  justice  and  public  order ;  these  are  the  genuine  praises  of 
Alfred,  and  entitle  him  to  the  rank  he  has  always  held  in 
men's  esteem,  as  the  best  and  greatest  of  English  kings.  But 
of  Ids  legislation  there  is  little  that  can  be  asserted  with  suffi- 
cient evidence ;  the  laws  of  his  time  that  remain  are  neither 
numerous  nor  particularly  interesting ;  and  a  loose  report  of 
late  writers  is  not  sufficient  to  prove  that  he  compiled  a  dom* 
boc,  or  general  code  for  the  government  of  his  kingdom. 

An  ingenious  and  philosophical  writer  has  endeavored  to 

1  g|Mlkiiiaii's  Olonarj,  too.  Jarate;  Dn    toI.  xxxi.  p.  115— a  moft  kamtd  uA 
Qnfi,  Toe.   Nembda:   Sdiab.  B«?i«w,    •labonte  emay. 

t  [Non  VUI.] 
TOJU.1I.  — M.  6 
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found  the  law  of  frank-pledge  upon  one  of  those  general  prin* 
dplea  to  which  he  always  loves  to  recur.  ^  If  we  look  upon 
a  tything/'  he  says,  ^  as  regularly  composed  of  ten  families, 
this  branch  of  its  police  will  appear  in  the  highest  degree 
artificial  and  singular ;  but  if  we  consider  that  society  as  of 
the  same  extent  with  a  town  or  village,  we  shall  find  that 
such  a  regulation  is  conformable  to  the  general  usage  of  bar^ 
barous  nations,  and  is  founded  upon  their  common  notions  of 
justice."^  A  variety  of  instances  are  then  brought  forward, 
drawn  from  the  customs  of  almost  every  part  of  the  worl<^ 
wherein  the  inhabitants  of  a  district  have  been  made  answer- 
able for  crimes  and  injuries  imputed  to  one  of  them.  But 
none  of  these  fully  resemble  the  Saxon  institution  of  which 
we  are  treating.  They  relate  either  to  the  right  of  reprisals, 
exercised  with  respect  to  the  subjects  of  foreign  countries,  or 
to  the  indemnification  exacted  from  the  district,  as  in  our 
modem  statutes  which  give  an  action  in  certain  cases  of  fel- 
ony against  the  hundred,  for  crimes  which  its  internal  police 
was  supposed  capable  of  preventing.  In  the  Irish  custom, 
indeed,  which  bound  the  head  of  a  sept  to  bring  forward  every 
one  of  his  kindred  who  should  be  charged  with  any  heinous 
crime,  we  certainly  perceive  a  strong  analogy  to  the  Saxon 
law,  not  as  it  latterly  subsisted,  but  under  one  of  its  prior 
modifications.  For  I  think  that  something  of  a  gradual  pro* 
gression  may  be  traced  to  the  history  of  tliis  famous  police, 
by  following  the  indications  afforded  by  those  laws  through 
which  alone  we  become  acquainted  with  its  existence. 

The  Saxons  brought  with  tliem  from  their  original  forests 
at  least  as  much  roughness  as  any  of  the  nations  which  over- 
turned the  Roman  empire ;  and  their  long  struggle  with  the 
Britons  could  not  contribute  to  polish  their  manners.  The 
royal  authority  was  weak ;  and  little  had  been  learned  of  that 
regular  system  of  government  which  the  Franks  and  Lom- 
hardi  had  acquired  fix>m  the  provincial  Romans,  among  whom 
they  were  mingled.  No  people  were  so  much  addicted  to 
robbery,  to  riotous  fmys*,  and  to  feuds  arising  out  of  family 
revenge,  as  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Their  statutes  are  filled  with 
complaints  that  the  public  peace  was  openly  violated,  and 
with  penalties  which  seem  by  their  repetition  to  have  been 
disregai*ded.  The  vengeance  taken  by  the  kindred  of  a 
murdered  man  was  a,  sacred  right,  which  no  law  ventured  to 

1  Millar  oa  Uie  EosUsh  GoT«nun«at,  vol.  1.  p  188 
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forbid,  though  it  was  limited  by  those  which  established  9 
composition,  and  hj  those  which  protected  the  family  of  the 
murderer  fi*om  their  resentment.  Even  the  author  of  the  laws 
ascribed  to  the  Confessor  speaks  of  this  family  warfare,  where 
the  composition  had  not  been  paid,  as  perfectly  lawful.^  But 
the  law  of  composition  tended  probably  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  crimes.  Though  the  sums  imposed  were  sometimes 
heavy,  men  paid  them  with  the  help  of  their  relations,  or 
entered  into  voluntary  associations,  the  purposes  whereof 
might  oflen  be  laudable,  but  which  were  certainly  susceptible 
of  this  kind  of  abuse.  And  many  led  a  life  of  rapine,  form- 
ing large  parties  of  ruffians,  who  committed  murder  and 
robbery  with  little  dread  of  punishment. 

Against  this  disorderly  condition  of  society,  the  wisdom  of 
our  English  kings,  with  the  assistance  of  their  great  councils, 
was  employed  in  devising  remedies,  which  ultimately  grew 
up  into  a  peculiar  system.  No  man  could  leave  the  shire  to 
which  he  belonged  without  the  permission  of  its  alderman.' 
No  man  could  be  without  a  lord,  on  whom  he  depended ; 
though  he  might  quit  his  present  patron,  it  was  under  the 
condition  of  engaging  himself  to  another.  If  he  failed  in 
this,  his  kindred  were  bound  to  present  him  in  the  county- 
court,  and  to  name  a  lord  for  him  themselves.  Unless  this 
were  done,  he  might  be  seized  by  any  one  who  met  him  as  a 
robber."  Hence,  notwithstanding  the  personal  liberty  of  the 
peasants,  it  was  not  very  practicable  for  one  of  them  to  quit 
his  place  of  residence.  A  stranger  guest  could  not  be  received 
more  than  two  nights  as  such ;  on  the  third  the  host  became 
responsible  for  his  inmate's  conduct.^ 

The  peculiar  system  of  frank-pledges  seems  to  have  passed 
through  the  following  very  gradual  stages.  At  first  an  accused 
person  was  obliged  to  find  bail  for  standing  his  trial.'  At  a 
subsequent  period  his  relations  were  called  upon  to  become 
sureties  for  payment  of  the  composition  and  other  fines  to 
which  he  was  liable.'  They  were  even  subject  to  be  im- 
prisoned until  payment  was  made,  and  this  imprisonment  was 
oommutable  for  a  certain  sum  of  money.    The  next  stage 

>  Parentibaa  occisl  flat  emendatio,  Tel  prlTata  rerengo  waa  tolerated  by  laH 

nerra  eoruoi  portetur.   Wilklnif  p.  198.  after  the  conquest. 
Thii«,  like   many  other   parta   of  that       *  Leges  Alfredl,  c.  88. 
■purioaa  tnMtlM,  appears  to  bare  boea       *  Leges  Athelstanl,  p.  66. 
taken  from  aome  older  laws,  or  at  least       *  Leges  EdwardI  Confess,  p.  203. 
traditions.    I  do  not  conceive  that  this       *  L^es  Lotharii  [regis  Cantii],  p  8> 

•  Lagea  Bdwardi  Senioria,  p.  68. 
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was  to  make  persons  already  convicted,  or  of  suspicious  re- 
pute, give  sureties  for  their  future  behavior.^  It  is  not  tiU 
the  reign  of  Edgar  that  we  find  the  first  general  law,  which 
places  every  man  in  the  condition  of  the  guilty  or  suspected, 
and  compels  him  to  find  a  surety,  who  shall  be  responsible 
for  his  appearance  when  judicially  summoned.'  This  is  per^ 
petually  repeated  and  enforced  in  later  statutes,  during  his 
reign  and  that  of  Ethelred.  Finally,  the  laws  of  Canute 
declare  the  necessity  of  belonging  to  some  hundred  and  tj  th- 
ing, as  well  as  of  providing  sureties;'  and  it  may,  perhaps^ 
be  inferred  that  the  custom  of  rendering  every  member  of  a 
tything  answerable  for  the  appearance  of  all  the  rest,  as  it 
existed  afler  the  conquest,  is  as  old  as  the  reign  of  this  Danish 
monarch. 

It  is  by  no  means  an  accurate  notion  which  the  writer  to 
whom  I  have  already  adverted  has  conceived  that  ^  the  mem- 
bers of  every  tything  were  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  one 
another ;  and  that  the  society,  or  their  leader,  might  be  pros- 
ecuted and  compelled  to  make  reparation  for  an  injury  com- 
mitted by  any  individual."     Upon  this  false  apprehension  of 
the  nature  of  frank-pledges  the  whole  of  his  analogical  rea- 
soning is  founded.    It  is  indeed  an  error  very  current  in 
popular  treatises,  and  which  might  plead  the  authority  of 
some  whose  professional  learning  should  have  saved  them 
from  so  obvious  a  misstatement.     But  in  fact  the  members  of 
a  tything  were  no  more  than  perpetual  bail  for  each  other. 
**The  greatest  security  of  the  public  order  (says  the  laws 
ascribed  to  the  Confessor)  is  that  every  man  must  bind  him- 
Eelf  to  one  of  those  societies  which  the  English  in  general 
call  freeborgs,  and  the  people  of  Yorkshire  ten  men's  tale."* 
riiis  consisted  in  the  responsibility  of  ten  men,  each  for  the 
other,  throughout  every  village  in  the  kingdom ;  so  that,  if 
one  of  the  ten  committed  any  fault,  the  nine  should  produce 
him  in  justice ;  where  he  should  make  reparation  by  his  own 
property  or  by  personal  punishment.    If  he  fled  from  justice, 
a  mode  was  provided  according  to  which  the  tything  might 
clear  themselves  from  participation  in  his  crime  or  escape ;  in 
default  of  such  exculpation,  and  the  malefactor's  estate  prov- 
ing deficient,  they  were  compelled  to  make  good  the  penalty. 
And  it  is  equally  manifest,  from  every  other  passage  in  which 

1  LtgM  AtheUtani,  p.  67,  e  6,  7, 8  '  I<egM  Caniiti.  p.  187. 

•  UgM  Itodcari  P-  78.  «  Leges  Bdwardi,  In  Wllkins,  p.  SQL 
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mention  is  made  of  this  ancient  institution,  that  the  obligation 
of  the  tything  was  merely  that  of  permanent  bail,  responsible 
only  indirectly  for  the  good  behavior  of  their  members. 

Every  freeman  above  the  age  of  twelve  ytors  was  required 
to  be  enrolled  in  some  tything.^  In  order  to  enforce  this 
essential  part  of  police,  the  courts  of  the  toum  and  leet  were 
erected,  or  rather  perhaps  separated  from  that  of  the  county. 
The  periodical  meetings  of  these,  whose  duty  it  was  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  tythings,  whence  they  were  called  the  view 
of  frank-pledge,  are  regulated  in  Magna  Charta.  But  this 
custom,  which  seems  to  have  been  in  full  vigor  when  Brae- 
ton  wrote,  and  is  enforced  by  a  statute  of  Edward  II.,  gradu- 
ally died  away  in  succeeding  times.'  According  to  the  laws 
ascribed  to  the  Ck>nfessor,  which  are  perhaps  of  insufficient 
authority  to  fix  the  existence  of  any  usage  before  the  Ck>n- 
quest,  lords  who  possessed  a  baronial  jurisdiction  were  per- 
mitted to  keep  their  military  tenants  and  the  servants  of 
their  household  under  their  own  peculiar  frank-pledge.*  Nor 
was  any  freeholder,  in  the  age  of  Bracton,  bound  to  be  en- 
rolled in  a  tything.* 

It  remains  only,  before  we  conclude  this  sketch  of  the 
Aiiglo-Saxon  system,  to  consider  the  once  famous  Feudal  ten- 
question  respecting   the   establishment  of  feudal  ?'">  ^  wjS** 
tenures  in  England   before  the  Conquest.     The  theCon- 
position  asserted  by  Sir  Henry  Spelman  in  his  ^"•^* 

1  Leges  Cannti,  p.  196.  It  is  rnj  remarkable  that  there  Is  no 

I  Stat.  18  8.  II.    Trsoes  of  the  actual  appearance  of  the  frank-pledge  lo  that 

view  of  frank-pledge  appear  in  GomwaU  part  of  Englaod  which  had  formed  the 

as  late  as  the  10th  of  Henry  VI.     Rot.  kingdom  of  Northumberland.    Vol.  1.  p. 

Parliam.  toI.  It.  p.  408.     And  indeed  902.    This  indeed  contradicts  a  passage. 

Beklen  tells  us  (Janus  Anglorum,  t.  ii.  quoted  in  the  text  firom  the  laws  of 

L908)  that  it  was  not  quite  obsolete  in  Bdward  the  Confessor,  which  Sir  F.  P. 
time.  The  form  may,  for  aught  I  suspects  to  be  interpolated.  But  we  find 
know,  be  kept  up  In  some  parts  of  Bug-  a  presentment  by  the  county  of  West- 
land  at  this  day.  For  some  reason  which  moreland  in  W  lid.  I.: — Oomltatus 
I  cannot  explain,  the  distribution  by  recordatur  quod  nulla  Englescheria  pre- 
tens  was  changed  into  one  by  donna,  seotatur  In  comitatu  isto,  nee  munlrum, 
Briton,  c.  29,  and  Stat.  18  E.  II.  nee  est  allqua  decenna  nee  rUus  flrano- 
*  p.  208.  plegii  nee  manupastus  in  comitatu  into, 
4  Sir  F  Palgrare,  who  does  not  admit  nee  unquam  fuit  in  partibus  borealibus 
fbe  application  of  some  of  the  laws  cited  eitra  Trentam.  Ibidem.  **  It  is  impoe- 
in  the  text,  says  :  **  At  some  period,  sible  to  speak  positirely  to  a  negative 
towards  the  close  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  proposition;  and  in  the  vast  majis  of 
monarchy,  the  free-pledge  was  certainly  these  mostTaiuable  records,  all  of  which 
established  in  the  greater  part  of  Wessox  are  still  nnlndexed,  some  entry  relating 
and  MercIa,  though,  eren  there,  some  to  the  collectiTe  frank -pledge  may  be 
special  excepUons  existed.  The  system  concealed.  Yet,  from  their  general  tenor. 
WW  dereloped  between  the  aceession  of  I  doubt  whether  any  will  be  discorered." 
Canute  and  the  demise  of  the  Conqueror;  The  Immense  knowledge  of  records  poa- 
aod  it  19  not  fanprobablo  but  that  the  sessed  by  Sir  F.  P.  gires  tta«  highcal 
Normans  •ompleted  what  the  Danes  had  weight  to  liis  Judgment. 
."    Vol.il.  p.  128 
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Gloasarj,  that  lands  were  not  held  feudal! j  before  that  period, 
having  been  denied  by  the  Irish  judges  in  the  great  case  of 
tenures,  he  was  compelled  to  draw  up  his  treatise  on  Feuds, 
in  which  it  is  more  fully  maintained.  Several  other  writers, 
especially  Hickes,  Madox,  and  Sir  Martin  Wright,  have 
taken  the  same  side.  But  names  equally  respectable  might 
be  thrown  into  the  opposite  scale ;  and  I  think  the  prevailing 
bias  of  modern  antiquaries  is  in  favor  of  at  least  a  modified 
affirmative  as  to  this  question. 

Lands  are  commonly  supposed  to  have  been  divided, 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  into  bodand  and  folkland.  The 
former  was  held  in  full  propriety,  and  might  be  conveyed  by 
hoc  or  written  grant ;  the  latter  was  occupied  by  the  common 
people,  yielding  rent  or  other  service,  and  perhaps  without 
any  estate  in  the  land,  but  at  the  pleasure  of  the  owner. 
These  two  species  of  tenure  might  be  compared  to  freehold 
and  copyhold,  if  the  latter  had  retained  its  original  depend 
ence  upon  the  will  of  the  lord.^  Bocland  was  devisable  by 
will;  it  was  equally  shared  among  the  children;  it  was  capa- 
ble of  being  entailed  by  the  person  under  whose  grant  it  was 
originally  taken;  and  in  case  of  a  treacherous  or  cowardly 
desertion  from  the  army  it  was  forfeited  to  the  crown.*  Eut 
a  dififerent  theory,  at  least  as  to  the  nature  of  folkland,  has 
lately  been  maintained  by  writers  of  very  great  authority.' 

It  is  an  improbable,  and  even  extravagant  supposition,  that 
all  these  hereditary  estates  of  tlie  Anglo-Saxon  freeholders 
were  originally  parcels  of  the  royal  demesne,  and  conse- 
quently that  the  king  was  once  the  sole  proprietor  in  his 
kingdom.  Whatever  partitions  were  made  upon  the  con- 
quest of  a  British  province,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  shares 
of  the  army  were  coeval  with  those  of  the  general.  The 
great  mass  of  Saxon  property  could  not  have  been  held  by 
actual  beneficiary  grants  from  the  crown.  However,  the 
royal  demesnes  were  undoubtedly  very  extensive.  They 
continued  to  be  so,  even  in  the  time  of  the  Confessor,  after 

>  This    supporition   mhj   plead   the  folkland  alodial ;  the  second  takes  folk- 

great  authorities  of  Somner  and  Lye,  tha  land  for  feudal.    I  cannot  satisfy  myself 

Anglo-Saxon  lexicographers,  and  appears  whether  thoinland  and  reTeland,  which 

to  me  fkr  more  probable  than  the  theory  occur   sometimes'   in    Domesday  Book, 

of  Sir  John  Dairymple,  in  his  Kssay  on  merely  correspond  with  the  other  two 

Veudal  Property,  or  that  of  the  author  of  denominations. 

a  discourse  on  the  Bocland  and  Folkland  *  Wilkios,  p.  43, 146.    The  latter  law 

of  the  Saxons,  1775,  whose  name,  I  think,  Is   copied    from  one  of   Charlemngne'i 

was  Ibbetfton.    The  first  of  these  sup-  Capitularies.    Baluae,  p.  767. 

bc^land  to  have  bean  fcodal,  and  *  [Noxjt  IX.J 
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the  donations  of  his  predecessors.  And  several  instrumenta 
g;ranting  lands  to  individuals,  besides  those  in  favor  of  the 
churchy  are  extant.  These  are  generally  couched  in  that 
style  of  full  and  unconditional  conveyance  which  is  observa- 
ble in  all  such  charters  of  the  same  age  upon  the  continent. 
Some  exceptions,  however,  occur ;  the  lands  bequeathed  by 
Alfred  to  certain  of  his  nobles  were  to  return  to  his  family 
m  default  of  male  heirs ;  and  Hickes  is  of  opinion  that  the 
royal  consent,  which  seems  to  have  been  required  for  the 
testamentary  disposition  of  some  estates,  was  necessary  on 
account  of  their  beneficiary  tenure.^ 

All  the  freehold  lands  of  England,  except  some  of  those 
belonging  to  the  church,  were  subject  to  three  great  public 
burdens :  military  service  in  the  king's  expeditions,  or  at 
least  in  defensive  war,^  the  repair  of  bridges,  and  that  of 
royal  fortresses.  These  obligations,  and  especially  the  first, 
have  been  sometimes  thought  to  denote  a  feudal  tenure. 
There  is,  however,  a  confusion  into  which  we  may  fall  by 
not  sufficiently  discriminating  the  rights  of  a  king  as  chief 
lord  of  his  vassals,  and  as  sovereign  of  his  subjects.  In 
every  country  the  supreme  power  is  entitled  to  use  the  arm 
of  each  citizen  in  the  public  defence.  The  usage  of  all  na- 
tions agrees  with  common  reason  in  establishing  this  gfeat 
principle.  There  is  nothing  therefore  peculiarly  feudal  in 
this  military  service  of  landholders ;  it  was  due  from  the 
alodial  proprietors  upon  the  continent ;  it  was  derived  from 
their  Grerman  ancestors ;  it  had  been  fixed,  probably,  by  the 
legislatures  of  the  Heptarchy  upon  the  first  settlement  Iq 
Britain.  i 

It  is  material,  however,  to  observe  that  a  thane  forfeited 
his  hereditary  freehold  by  misconduct  in  battle :  a  penalty 
more  severe  than  was  inflicted  upon  alodial  proprietors  on  the 
continent.  We  even  find  in  the  earliest  Saxon  laws  that  the 
fiithcundman,  who  seems  to  have  corresponded  to  the  inferior 
thane  of  later  times,  forfeited  his  land  by  neglect  of  attend- 
ance in  war ;  for  which  an  alodialist  in  France  would  only 
have  paid  his  heribannum,  or  penalty.'    Nevertheless,  as  the 

1  Dinertatio  EpIstoUriii,  p.  00.  Sazoq  fireeholder  had  to  render  wu  of 

s  This    duty  u    bjr  flome    expressed  the  latter  kind. 
rata  expoditio  ;  by  others,  hostis   pro-       *  Leges  Iiub,  p.  28;  Da  Cann,  voo. 

puliio   which  Menis  to  make  no  small  Heribannum.      By  the  laws  of  Cannta, 

dUIerenoe.    But,  unfortunately,  most  of  p.  186,  a  flue  only  vm  iiapr«ed  for  this 

die  miUtaxy  serrioo   whkb  an   Auglo-  offsnoo. 
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policy  of  different  states  maj  enforce  the  duties  of  subjects 
bj  more  or  less  severe  sanctions,  I  do  not  know  that  a  law  of 
forfeiture  in  such  cases  is  to  be  considered  as  positively  im- 
plying a  feudal  tenure. 

But  a  much  stronger  presumption  is  afforded  by  passages 
that  indicate  a  mutual  relation  of  lord  and  vassal  among  the 
free  proprietors.  The  most  powerful  subjects  have  not  a 
natural  right  to  the  service  of  other  freemen.  But  in  the 
laws  enacted  during  the  Heptarchy  we  find  that  the  sithcund- 
man,  or  petty  gentleman,  might  be  dependent  on  a  superior 
lord.^  This  is  more  distinctly  expressed  in  some  ecclesiasti* 
cal  canons,  apparently  of  the  tenth  century,  which  distinguish 
the  king's  thane  from  the  landholder,  who  depended  upon  a 
lord.*  Other  proofs  of  this  might  be  brought  firom  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  laws.'  It  is  not,  however,  sufficient  to  prove  a  mutual 
relation  between  the  higher  and  lower  order  of  gentry,  in 
order  to  establish  the  existence  of  feudal  tenures.  For  this 
relation  was  oflen  personal,  as  I  have  mentioned  more  fully 
in  another  place,  and  bore  the  name  of  commendation.  And 
no  nation  was  so  rigorous  as  the  English  in  compelling  every 
man,  from  the  king's  thane  to  the  ceorl,  to  place  himself 
under  a  lawful  superior.  Hence  the  question  is  not  to  be 
hastily  decided  on  the  credit  of  a  few  passages  that  express 
this  gradation  of  dependence ;  feudal  vassalage,  the  object  of 
our  inquiry,  being  of  a  recUj  not  a  personal  nature,  and  result- 
ing entirely  from  the  tenure  of  particular  lands.  But  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  the  personal  relation  of  client,  if  I  may  use 
that  word,  might  in  a  multitude  of  cases  be  clianged  into  that 
of  vassal.  And  certainly  many  of  the  motives  which  oper- 
ated in  France  to  produce  a  very  general  conunutation  of 
alodial  into  feudal  tenure  might  have  a  similar  influence  in 
England,  where  the  disorderly  condition  of  society  made  it 
the  interest  of  every  man  to  obtain  the  protection  of  some 
potent  lord. 

The  woixi  thane  corresponds  in  its  derivation  to  vassal ;  and 
the  latter  term  is  used  by  Asserius,  the  contemporary  biog- 
rapher of  Alfred,  in  speaking  of  the  nobles  of  that  prince.^ 

1  Leges  Io«,  p.  10, 28.  ol^ects  to  the  authenticity  of  a  charter 

t  Wilkins.  p.  101.  ascribed  to  Edgar,  because  it  contaioi 

•  p.  71. 144,  145.  the  word  VaMallus. ''  quam  4  Nortmaii- 

*  Alfredus  cam  pauets  suis  nobilibus  nis  Aoffli  habaerant."  Diasertatio  £pis> 
•t  etiam  cum  onibuBdam  militibos  et  tol.  p.  7. 

TasaalU4.  p.  166.  Nobiles  Vansali  Su-  The  word  vassaBua  occnrs  not  only  la 
BMrtunfOBia  pagi,  p    167.    Yet  Hickes    the  suspicious  charter  of  Ceo  ulf;q-aota4 
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In  their  attendance ,  too,  upon  the  royal  court,  and  the  fidelity 
which  was  expected  from  them,  the  king's  thanes  seem  ex- 
actly to  have  resembled  that  class  of  followers  who,  under 
difierent  appellations,  were  the  guards  as  well  as  courtiers 
of  the  Frank  and  Lombard  sovereigns.  But  I  have  remark- 
ed that  the  word  thane  is  not  applied  to  the  whole  body  of  gen- 
try in  the  more  ancient  laws,  where  the  word  eorl  is  opposed 
to  the  cearl  or  roturien  and  that  of  stthcundman  ^  to  the  royal 
thane.  It  would  be  too  much  to  infer,  from  the  extension  of 
this  latter  word  to  a  large  class  of  persons,  that  we  should  in- 
terpret it  with  a  close  attention  to  etymology,  a  very  uncer- 
tain guide  in  almost  all  investigations. 

For  the  age  immediately  preceding  the  Norman  invasion 
we  cannot  have  recourse  to  a  better  authority  than  Domes- 
day Book.  That  incomparable  record  contains  the  names  of 
every  tenant,  and  the  conditions  of  his  tenure,  under  the  (Con- 
fessor, as  well  as  at  the  time  of  its  compilation,  and  seems  to 
give  little  countenance  to  the  notion  that  a  radical  change  in 
the  system  of  our  laws  had  been  effected  during  the  intervaL 
In  almost  every  page  we  meet  with  tenants  either  of  the 
crown  or  of  other  lords,  denominated  thanes,  freeholders  (liberi 
homines),  or  socagers  (socmanni).  Some  of  these,  it  is  stated, 
might  sell  their  lands  to  whom  they  pleased ;  others  were  re- 
stricted from  alienation.  Some,  as  it  is  expressed,  might  go 
with  their  lands  whither  they  would ;  by  which  I  understand 
the  right  of  commending  themselves  to  any  patron  of  Uieir 
choice.  These  of  course  could  not  be  feudal  tenants  in  any 
proper  notion  of  that  term.  Others  could  not  depart  from  the 
lord  whom  they  served ;  not,  certainly,  that  they  were  per- 
sonally bound  to  the  soil,  but  that,  so  long  as  they  retained  it, 
the  seigniory  of  the  superior  could  not  be  defeated.'     But  I 

in  a  8iil»eqn«nt  note,  bat  In  one  A.B.  062  has   been  called  In   qnestlon   hy  Mr. 

(Codex  Diplomat,  li.  803),  to  which  I  Wright,  who  refera  that  Life  to  th«  aije 

was  led  by  Hr.  Spenoe  (Equitable  Ju-  of  the  Conquest.  Arcbaeologia,  vol  xzix. 

ziadictlon^.  44),  who  quotes  another  ^  Wilkins,  p.  8,  7,  23,  kc. 

from  p.  828,  which  is  probablj  a  ml»-  *  It  sometimes  weakens  a  proposition, 

print;  but  I  have  found  one  of  Edgar,  which  is  capable  of  innumerable  proofs, 

A.B.  967.  Cod.  Diplomat,  iii.  11.    I  think  to  take  a  rery  few  at  random  ;  yet  the 

that  Mr.  Spence,  in  the  nioth  and  tenth  foUovdng  casual  specimens  will  illustrate 

chapters  of  his  learned  work,  has  too  the    common    language   of    Domesday 

much  blended  the  Anglo-Saxon  man  of  Book. 

a  lord  with  the  continental  vassal ;  which  Hieo  tria  maneria  tenuit  UlreTa  tern- 

Is  a  petitio  prineipii.    Certainly  the  word  pore  regis  Bdwardi  «t  potuit  ire  cum 

was  of  raze  nse  in  England ;  and  the  terriL  qud  rolebat.  p.  86. 

ftnthenticity  of  Asserius,  whom  I  have  Toti  emit  earn  T.  R.  E.  (temp,  regis 

■noted  as  a  contemporai^  biographer  of  Bdwardi)  de  ecclesii  BlalmsburiPtisi  ad 

Alfred,  wUeb  is  the  common  opinion,  sotatem  trium  hominom ;  et  infra  hone 
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am  not  aware  that  military  service  is  specified  in  anj  in- 
stance to  be  due  from  one  of  these  tenants ;  though  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  speak  as  to  a  negative  proposition  of  this  kind  with 
anj  oontidence. 

No  direct  evidence  appears  as  to  the  ceremony  of  homage 
or  the  oath  of  fealty  before  the  Conquest.  The  feudal  ex- 
action of  aid  in  certain  prescribed  cases  seems  to  have  been 
unknown.  Still  less  could  those  of  wardship  and  marriage 
prevail,  wliich  were  no  general  parts  of  the  great  feudal  sys- 
tem. The  English  lawyers,  through  an  imperfect  acquaint- 
ance with  the  history  of  feuds  upon  the  continent,  have  treat- 
ed these  unjust  innovations  as  if  tliey  had  formed  essential 
parts  of  the  system,  and  sprung  naturally  from  the  relation 
between  lord  and  vassal.  And,  with  reference  to  Uie  pi*es- 
ent  question,  Sir  Henry  Spelman  has  certainly  laid  too  much 
stress  upon  them  in  concluding  that  feudal  tenures  did  not 
exist  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  because  their  lands  were  not 
in  ward,  nor  their  persons  sold  in  marriage.  But  I  cannot 
equally  concur  with  this  eminent  person  in  denying  the  ex- 
istence of  reliefs  during  the  same  period.  If  the  heriot, 
which  is  first  mentioned  in  the  time  of  Edgar  ^  (though  it 
may  probably  have  been  an  established  custom  long  before), 
were  not  identical  with  the  relief,  it  bore  at  least  a  very 
strong  analogy  to  it  A  charter  of  Ethelred's  interprets  one 
word  by  the  other.^  In  the  laws  of  William,  which  reenact 
those  of  Canute  concerning  heriots,  the  term  relief  is  em- 
ployed as  synonymous."  Though  the  heriot  was  in  later 
times  paid  in  chattels,  the  relief  in  money,  it  is  equally  true 
that  originally  the  law  fixed  a  sum  of  money  in  certain  cases 
for  the  heriot,  and  a  chattel  for  the  relief.  And  the  most 
plausible  distinction  alleged  by  Spelman,  that  the  heriot  is  by 
law  due  from  the  personal  estate,  but  the  relief  from  the  heir, 
seems  hardly  applicable  to  that  remote  age,  when  the  law 
of  succession  as  to  real  and  personal  estate  was  npt  dif 
ferent. 

It  has  been  shown  in  another  place  how  the  right  of  ter- 

tenninTim  potent  ire  cum  edi  ad  qnem  Toloerunt  ire  poterunt,  pmter  uoam 

1«llet  doDiiDum.    p.  72.  Beiic  vocatuin,  qui  in  RageotLil  teniiit 

Trw  Angll    tenueruiit    Dameford  T.  ill  carncatiui  terra ;  sed  noa  potent  cum 

a.    B.    et    non    poteriiut    ab    eccloaiA  ed  alicubi  recedere.  p.  233. 

aepamri.    Duo  ex  iis  reddebant  r.  boU-  i  Selden'g  Worku,  vol.  ii.  p,  1G20. 

dM.  et  terCiua  senriebat  aieut  Thainus.  >  Ui.st.  KamMiens.  p.  430. 

p.  ^.  >  Leges   Canuiii  p.  144 ;   heffta  Gn- 

Uafl  terns  qui  tenuerant  T.  R.  E.  qud  lielmi,  p.  223 
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ritorial  jurisdiction  was  generally,  and  at  last  inseparably, 
connected  with  feudal  tenure.  Of  this  right  we  meet  fre- 
quent instances  in  the  laws  and  records  of  die  Anglo-Saxons, 
though  not  in  those  of  an  early  date.  A  charter  of  Edred 
grants  to  the  monastery  of  Croyland,  soc,  sac,  toll  team,  and 
in&ngthef :  words  which  generally  went  together  in  the  de- 
scription of  these  privileges,  and  signify  the  right  of  holding 
a  court  to  which  all  freemen  of  the  territory  should  repair,  of 
deciding  pleas  therein,  as  well  as  of  imposing  amercements 
according  to  law,  of  taking  tolls  upon  the  sale  of  goods,  and 
of  punishing  capitally  a  thief  taken  in  the  fact  within  the 
limits  of  the  manor.^  Another  charter  fi'om  the  Confessor 
grants  to  the  abbey  of  Ramsey  similar  rights  over  all  who 
were  suitors  to  the  sheriff's  court,  subject  to  military  service, 
and  capable  of  landed  possessions ;  that  is,  as  I  conceive,  all 
who  were  not  in  servitude.'  By  a  law  of  Ethehed,  none  but 
the  king  could  have  jurisdiction  over  a  royal  thane.'  And 
Domesday  Book  is  full  of  decisive  proofs  that  the  English 
lords  had  their  courts  wherein  they  rendered  justice  to  their 
suitors,  like  the  continental  nobility:  privileges  which  are 
noticed  with  great  precision  in  that  record,  as  part  of  the 
statistical  survey.  For  the  right  of  jurisdiction  at  a  time 
when  punishments  were  almost  wholly  pecuniary  was  a  mat- 
ter of  property,  and  sought  from  motives  of  rapacity  as  well 
as  pride. 

Whether  therefore  the  law  of  feudal  tenures  can  be  said 
to  have  existed  in  England  before  the  Conquest  must  be  lef^ 
to  every  reader's  determination.  Perhaps  any  attempt  to 
decide  it  positively  would  end  in  a  verbal  dispute.  In  trac- 
ing the  history  of  every  political  institution,  three  things  are 
to  be  considered,  the  principle,  the  form,  and  the  name.    The 

1  logulftii,  p.  86.    I  do  not  pretend  to  Mr.  Kemble  is  of    opinion  that  th« 

Maert  the  antbenUcity  of  these  daarters,  words  graating  territorial  jarisdiction  do 

which  at  all  OTente  are  nearly  as  old  as  not  occur  In  any  genuine  charter  befort 

theConqaeat.    Hicks  calls  most  of  them  the    Confessor.     Oodex   Diplom.  t.  48. 

in  qoesnon.    Dissert.  Epist.  p.  66.    But  They  are  of  constant  occurrence  in  those 

some  later  antiquaries  seem  to  hare  been  of  the  first  Norman  reigns.     But  the 

more  fltvorable.    Arebsologia,  rol.  xriil.  Normans  did  not  understand  them,  and 

p.  i^ ;  Nouveaa  Tzaiti  de  IHplomatique,  the  words   are    often    misspelled.     He 

t.  i.  p.  848.  thinks,  therefbre,  that  the  rights  were 

I  Hist.  Ramsey,  p.  451.  older  than  the  Conquest,  and  accounts 

>  p.  118.    This  is  the  earliest  allusion,  for  the  rare  mention  of  them  by  ths 

If  I  am  not  mistaken,  to  territorial  Juris-  somewhat  unsatisfkctory  supposition  that 

diction  in  the  Saxon  laws.    Probably  it  they  were  so  Inherent  In  the  possesaioB 

was  not  frequent  till  near  the  end  of  the  of  land  as  not  to  require  particular  no 

tenth  centttzy.  tioe.  See  Spence,  Equit.  Juris,  pp.  04, 68 
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last  will  probably  not  be  found  in  anj  genuine  Anglo-Saxon 
record.^  Of  the  form  or  the  peculiar  ceiemonics  and  inci- 
dents of  a  regular  fief,  there  is  some,  though  not  much,  ap- 
pearance. But  those  who  reflect  upon  the  dependence  in 
which  free  and  even  noble  tenants  held  their  estates  of  other 
subjects,  and  upon  the  privileges  of  territorial  jurisdiction, 
will,  I  think,  perceive  much  of  the  intrinsic  character  of  the 
feudal  relation,  though  in  a  less  mature  and  systematic  shape 
than  it  assumed  after  the  Norman  conquest' 

1  Yeodum  twice  oeenn  in  the  toft»-  ttfll  tlodiftl.     Tdnl  lez  est,  mjB  %  ca- 

Bi«iit  ot  AUbed ;  but  it  does  not  appear  rioas  docament  on  the  rights,  that  is 

to  be  used  in  its  proper  sense,  nor  do  I  obli^tloQS^_of  difhrsnt  lanlu,  publish- 

nt  to  na?e " 


apprehend  tliat  iostmmont  to  ba?e  been  ed  bj  Mr.  Thorpe,  —  nt  sit  dignns 

or^i^naUj    written   in    Latin.     It  was  titndina  testamenti  sui  {kis  boe^rigktet 

much  mors  eonsonant  to  Alfted^s  prae-  wyrthe.  tl&at  is,  perliaps,  bound  to  the 

tioe  to  emploj  his  own  language.  duties  implied  bjr  the  deed  which  creates 

s  It  will  probably  be  neTer  disputed  liis  estates),— et  ut  ita  Ikciat  pro  terrA 

again  tliat  lands  were  grantMi  by  a  miii-  suft,  scilicet  expeditiooem  bmrhbotam  et 

tanr  tenure  belbre  the  Conquest.    Thus,  brigbotam,     Bt  de  mulUs  terris  m^us 

bendes  the  proofSi  in  the  text,  in  the  landtrtesum  exsurgitad  bannum  regis, 

]awsofCaonte(o.  78):  — "And  theman  fro.  p.   186.      Here  we  find  the  well- 

who  shall  flee  from  his  lord  or  from  his  known  irtiMNla  necewtat  of  alodial  land . 

eomrede  by  reason  of  his  cowardice,  be  it  with  other  oontiogent  liabilities  imposed 

in  the  shipfyrd,  be  it  in  the  lantUyrd,  by  grant  or  usage.* 

let  him  forfeit  all  he  owns,  and  his  own  We  may  probably  not  err  Twy  mneh 

life ;  and  let  the  lord  seise  his  posses  in  supponng  that  the  state  of  tenures  in 

sioQS.  and  his  land  which  he  prerionsly  Sngland  under  Canute  or  the  Confessor 

gaTe  nim ;  and  if  he  liaTe  bteland,  let  was  a  good  deal  like  those  in   Fiance 

that  go  into  the  liing^s  liandl. "   Ancient  under  Charlemagne  or  Charies  the  Bald, — 

Laws.  p.   180.      And  we  read  of  lands  an  alodial  trunk  with  numerous  bianetMS 

oallea  hla/ordtgi/Uy  lord^s  gift.     Leges  of  feudal  benefice  grafted  into  it.    But 

Bthelred  I.,  Ancient  Laws,  p.  125.    But  the  oonrenion  of  the  one  mode  of  tenure 

these  were  not  always  feudal,  or  even  into  the  other,  so  frequent  in  Fimoca, 

hereditary  ;  they  were  what  was  called  does  not  appear  by  erldenoe  to  hare  pre 

on  the  continent  prsBstaria,  granted  for  Tailed  on  this  side  of  the  channel, 

life  or  for  a  certain  tenn ;  and  this,  as  I  will  only  add  here  that  Mr.  Spenoe, 

It  i4>pearB   to  me,  may  hare  been  the  an  authority  of  great  weight,  mainUiins a 

proper  meaning  of  tlie  term  Issn-lands.  more  complete  establishment  of  the  feudal 

But  the  general  tenure  of  lands  was  polity  before  the  Conquest  than  I  haTS 

*  Mr.  Kemble  has  printed  a  charter  of  Oennlf  king  of  Merda  to  the  abbey  of 
Abingdon,  in  820,  without  the  asterisk  of  spuriousness  (Codex  Diplom.  1.  2G9);  and 
It  is  quoted  by  Sir  F.  Palgrare  (toI.  i.  p.  166)  in  proof  of  military  tenures.  The  ex- 
pression, howerer,  cxpedltlonem  cum  duodecim  va*»aUi$y  et  totidem  seioifexerceant, 
seems  not  a  UtUe  against  Its  anthentici^.  The  former  lias  obserred  that  the  testa- 
mentary documents  before  the  Conquest,  msde  by  men  who  were  under  a  superior 
lord,  contain  a  clause  of  great  interest ;  namely,  an  earnest  prayer  to  the  lord  that 
he  will  permit  the  will  to  stand  according  to  the  dlspodtion  of  the  testator,  coupled 
not  unfreqnently  with  a  legacy  to  him  on  condition  of  his  so  doing,  or  to  some 
person  of  influence  about  htin  for  intercendon  on  the  teetator^s  behalf.  And  hence 
he  infers  that,  '*  as  no  man  supplicates  for  that  which  he  is  of  his  own  right  en 
titled  to  enjoy.  It  appears  as  If  these  great  Tassals  of  the  crown  had  not  the  power 
of  dinpoeing  of  their  lands  and  chattels  but  as  the  king  might  permit ;  and,  In  the 
strict  construction  of  the  bond  between  the  king  and  wem,  all  that  they  gained  In 
his  service  must  be  taken  to  fell  into  his  hands  after  their  death."  Introduction  to 
Cod.  Dip.  p.  HI.  This  Inference  seems  hardly  borne  out  by  the  premises :  a  man 
might  sometimes  be  reduced  to  supplicate  a  supcricr  for  that  wliich  he  had  a  right 
l»ei\ioy. 
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p.  48.  This  Ib  a  autject  on  which 
It  is  hard  to  lay  down  a  deflnile  line. 
But  I  miuit  protent  against  my  learned 
fliend's  deriration  of  the  fendal  RyRtem 
trom  **  the  aristocratic  principle  that  pre- 
vailed in  the  lloman  dominioos  while  the 
fepablle  endured,  and  which  was  incor- 
porated with  the  principles  of  despotism 
mtKodueed  dozliag  the  empire."    It  li 


because  the  artstocrattc  principle  eouta 
not  be  Incorporated  with  that  of  despot- 
Ism,  that  1  conceiTe  the  feudal  system  to 
hare  been  incspable  of  deTelopment, 
whaterer  Inchoate  rudiments  of  it  may 
be  traced,  until  a  powerful  territorial 
aristocracy  had  ivndered  despotism  no 
longer  poMlbla.    [1M7.] 
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PART  n. 

THE   ANGLO-NORMAN  CONSTITUTION. 

Vbm  Atlglo-Nonnan  Coiutitation — Oamai  of  ttie  OonaiiMt — PoUej  and  Gh&nela 
of  WiUiMn  —  hia  Tynony  ~  IntroductioD  of  Feudal  Serrioes — DiflBreoee  between 
the  Feudal  OoTernmente  of  Fnnoe  and  BogUnd  — Ceums  of  the  great  Power  of 
the  first  Norman  Kings — Arbitrary  Character  of  their  Gtovemment — Great 
Council  —  ResLttance  of  the  Barons  to  John — Magna  Cbarta — its  principal  Ar- 
ticles—  Reign  of  Henry  III.  —  The  Constitution  arquiree  a  more  libcFAl  Character 
—  Judicial  System  of  the  Anglo-Normans  —  Curia  liegis,  Exchequer,  he.  —  Bs- 
tabliMhment  of  the  Common  Law  — its  Effect  in  fixing  the  Constitution — Booarks 
on  the  Limitation  of  Aristocratical  PriTileges  in  Ko^Umd. 

It  is  deemed  by  William  of  Malmsburj  an  extraordinaiy 
Conquest  of  '^^^^  ^^  Providencc  that  the  English  should  have 
England  by  given  up  all  for  lost  at\er  the  battle  of  Hastings, 
MiUiam.  where  only  a  small  though  brave  army  had  per- 
ished.^ It  was  indeed  the  conquest  of  a  great  kingdom  by 
the  prince  of  a  single  province,  an  event  not  easily  paralleled, 
where  the  vanquished  were  little,  if  at  all,  less  courageous 
than  their  enemies,  and  where  no  domestic  factions  exposed 
the  country  to  an  invader.  Yet  William  was  so  advan- 
tageously situated,  that  his  success  seems  neither  unaccount- 
able nor  any  matter  of  discredit  to  the  English  nation.  The 
heir  of  the  house  of  Cerdic  had  been  already  set  aside  at  the 
election  of  Harold;  and  his  youth,  joined  to  a  mediocrity  of 
understanding  which  excited  neither  esteem  nor  fear,*  gave 
no  encouragement  to  the  scheme  of  placing  him  upon  the 
throne  in  those  moments  of  imminent  peril  which  followed 
the  battle  of  Hastings.  England  was  peculiarly  destitute  of 
)p*eat  men.  The  weak  reigns  of  Ethelred  and  Edward  had 
rendered  the  government  a  mere  oligarchy,  and  reduced  the 

1  Malmsbury,  p.  68.    And  Henry  of  attempts  to  reeoTw  the  kingdom ,  ivai 

Huntingdon   says   emphatically,  Mille-  treated    by    William   with   a   kindness 

•imo  et  sezageeimo  sexto  anno  gratis,  which  could  only  have  proceeded  ftom 

per&cit  doroinator  Deus   de  gente  An-  contempt  of  his  undenttanding ;  for  ha 

glorum    quod    diu    cogitaverat.     Oenti  was  not  wanting  in  courage.    lie  becaoic 

namque  Norman norum  ssperseet  callidss  the  intimate  Ariead  of  Robert  duke  of 

Iradidit  eos  ad  exterminandum.  p.  210.  Normaudy,  whoee  fortunes,  as  well  M 

*  Edgar,  after  one  or  two  inefZactual  character,  much  resembled  his  own. 
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nobility  into  the  state  of  retainers  to  a  few  leading  houses, 
the  representatives  of  which  were  every  way  unequal  to  meet 
SQch  an  enemy  as  the  duke  of  Normandy.  If  indeed  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  historians  does  not  exaggerate  his 
forces,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  England  possessed  military 
resources  sufficient  to  have  resisted  so  numerous  and  well- 
appointed  an  army.i 

This  forlorn  state  of  the  country  induced,  if  it  did  not  jus- 
tify, the  measure  of  tendering  the  crown  to  William,  which 
he  had  a  pretext  or  title  to  claim,  arising  from  the  intentions, 
perhaps  the  promise,  perhaps  even  the  testament  of  Edward, 
which  had  more  weight  in  those  times  than  it  deserved,  and 
was  at  least  better  than  the  naked  title  of  conquest.  And 
this,  supported  by  an  oath  exactly  similar  to  that  taken  by  the 
Anglo-Saxon  kings,  and  by  the  assent  of  the  multitude,  Eng- 
lish as  well  as  Normans,  on  the  day  of  his  coronation,  gave  as 
much  appearance  of  a  regular  succession  as  the  circumstances 
of  the  times  would  permit.  Those  who  yielded  to  such  cir- 
cumstances could  not  foresee,  and  were  unwilling  to  anticipate, 

1  It  hu  been  sugjceKted,  In  the  socond  la  it  quite  aecnrate  to  speak  of  a  military 
Report  of  a  Committee  of  tbe  Lords'  force  then  etitabU'^hed  in  Normandy,  or 
HouM  on  the  Dij;nity  of  a  Peer,  to  which  auy  where  else.  We  apply  theae  words  to 
I  shall  IwTe  much  recourse  io  the  follow-  a  permanent  body  always  under  arms, 
ing  pages,*  that  **  tbe  fiiciiity  with  which  This  was  no  attribute  of  feudal  tenure, 
the  Conquest  had  been  achieved  seems  however  the  frequency  of  war,  general  or 
to  lutve  been,  In  part,  the  con.oequencu  of  private,  may  have  inured  the  tenants  by 
defiscts  in  the  Saxon  InstituCton'*,  and  of  military  service  to  a  more  habitual  dii^ 
tbe  want  of  a  military  force  similar  to  cipliue  than  the  thanes  of  England  ever 
that  whieh  had  then  been  established  In  Icuew.  The  adventurers  in  William ''s 
Monnaudy,  and  in  some  other  parts  of  army  were  from  various  countries,  and 
the  continent  of  Europe.  The  adven-  most  of  them,  doubtless,  jiad  served  be- 
turers  in  the  army  of  William  were  of  fore,  but  whether  as  hired  mercenaries 
those  countries  in  which  such  a  military  or  no  we  have  probably  not  sufficient 
■etablishment  had  prevailed/'  p.  24.  It  means  of  determining.  The  practice  of 
cannot  be  said,  I  think,  that  there  were  hiring  troops  does  not  attract  the  notice 
any  manifest  defects  in  the  Saxon  in.nti-  of  historiann;  I  believe,  in  so  early  an  age. 
tutions,  so  far  as  related  to  the  defence  We  need  not,  however,  resort  to  this  con- 
of  the  country  ag:ilnst  invasion.  It  was  Jecture,  since  hLitory  sufficiently  ex- 
part  of  the  trinoda  tucessitas^  to  which  plains  the  success  of  William, 
ftll  alodial  landholders  were  bound.    Nor 

•  This  Report  I  generally  quote  from  that  printed  in  1819:  but  in  1829  it  waa 
reprinted  with  corrections.  It  b»»  been  said  that  the^  were  occasioned  by  the  strio- 
tures  of  Mr.  Allen,  in  the  85th  volume  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  not  more  remark* 
able  for  their  teaming  and  acuteness  tlian  their  severity  on  the  Report.  The  cor* 
rections,  I  apprehend,  are  chletiy  confined  to  errors  of  names,  dates,  and  others  of 
a  •imilar  kind,  which  no  doubt  had  been  copiously  pointed  out.  But  it  has  not 
appeareil  to  me  that  the  Lords'  Committee  liave  altered,  in  any  considerable  degree, 
the  positions  upon  which  the  reviewer  animadverts.  It  was  hardly,  indeed,  to  be 
expected  that  tlie  supposed  compiler  of  the  Report,  the  late  Lord  Redesdale, 
having  taken  up  his  own  line  of  opinion,  would  abandon  it  on  the  suggestions 
of  one  whose  comments,  though  extremely  able,  and  often,  in  the  eyes  of  many. 
wtil  founded,  are  certainly  not  couched  In  the  most  conciliatozy  or  rrspertfw 
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the  bitterness  of  that  servitude  which  Willtam  and  his  Nor- 
man followers  were  to  bring  upon  their  country. 

The  commencement  of  his  administration  was  tolerably 
Hbcooduet  equitable.  Though  many  confiscations  took  place, 
at  flivt  in  order  to  gratify  the  Norman  army,  yet  the  mass 

moderate.  ^p  property  was  left  in  the  hands  of  its  former  pos- 
sessors. Offices  of  high  trust  were  bestowed  upon  English* 
men,  even  upon  those  whose  family  renown  might  have  raised 
the  most  aspiring  thoughts.^  But  partly  through  the  inso- 
itbecomM  l^nce  and  injustice  of  William's  Norman  vassals, 
mors  tjrnm-  partly  through  the  suspiciousness  natural  to  a  man 
conscious  of  having  overturned  the  national  govern- 
ment, his  yoke  soon  became  more  heavy.  The  English  were 
oppressed ;  they  rebelled,  were  subdued,  and  oppressed  again. 
All  their  risings  were  without  concert,  and  desperate ;  they 
wanted  men  fit  to  head  them,  and  fortresses  to  sustain  their 
revolt.*  After  a  very  few  years  they  sank  in  despair,  and 
yielded  for  a  century  to  the  indignities  of  a  comparatively 
small  body  of  strangers  without  a  single  tumult.  So  possible 
is  it  for  a  nation  to  be  kept  in  permanent  servitude,  even  witli- 
out  losing  its  reputation  for  individual  courage,  or  its  desire 
of  freedom  !• 

The  tyranny  of  William  displayed  less  of  passion  or  inso- 

1   Orderiens  Vitalln,   p.  620  (in   Da  glT«n  it  In  nome  detail  from  the  Ibnner. 

CheriM,  Uist.  Norm.  Script.).  Ilereward  ultimately  made  his  peace  with 

s  Orderictu  notices  the  want  of  castles  William,  and  recovered  his  estate.  Ao> 
In  Kugland  m  ooe  reason  why  rebel-  conliog  to  Ingalfu«,  he  died  peaceably, 
lions  wpre  easily  quelled,  p.  611.  Fail-  and  was  buried  at  Croylaod;  according 
Ing  in  their  attempts  at  a  generous  re-  to  Qaimar,  he  was  asmsslnated  in  his 
iintaoce,  the  English  endeavored  to  get  house  by  some  Normans.  The  latter  ac- 
rid  of  their  enemies  by  assaitidnation,  to  count  is  confirmed  by  an  parl>  chronicler, 
which  many  Normans  became  victims,  from  whom  an  extract  is  given  by  Mr. 
William  therefore  enacted  ttwt  in  every  Wright.  A  more  d<>tailcd  memoir  of  Here- 
ease  of  »/itfrr/(T,  which  strictly  meant  the  ward  (De  Gescis  Ilerewardi  Saxouis)  ia 
killing  of  any  one  by  an  unknown  hand,  found  in  the  chartulai^  of  Swaffham  Ab- 
the  hundred  should  be  liable  in  a  fine,  bey,  now  preserved  in  Peterborough  Ca- 
nnleKS  they  could  prove  the  person  mar-  thedml,  and  said  to  be  as  old  as  the 
dered  to  be  an  Englishman.  This  was  twelfth  century.  Mr.  Wright  published 
tried  by  an  inquest,  upon  what  was  called  it  in  1838.  from  a  copy  in  the  library  of 

piesenUnent  of  Engii^hry.    But  from  Trinity  Coll^^.  Cambridge.    If  the  an 

the  reign  of  Uenry  II.,  the  two  nations  thor  is  to  be  believed,  he  had  conversed 

having   been  very  much  intermingled,  with  some  companions  of  Ilereward.  But 

this  iuqulry,  as  we  learn  from  the  Dia-  such  testimony  is  often  feigned  by  the 

logue  de  Scaecario,  p.  26,  cea^ied ;  and  In  medispval  semiromanoers.    Though  the 

every  case  of  a  freeman  murdered  by  per-  writer  appears  to  aflSect  a  different  origin, 

■ons  unknown  the  hundred  was  fined,  he  is  too  fall  of  Anglo-Saxon  nympathiefl 

Bee  however  Brecton,  1.  iii.  c.  15.  to  be  disguised  ;  and  in  flirt,  he  has  cvi 

s  The  brave  resistance  of  Hereward  in  dently  borrowed  greatly  fh)m  exaggerated 

the  fens  of  Lincoln  and  Cambridge  is  well  legends,  perhai»  metrical,  current  among 

told  by  M.  Thierry,  from  Ingulfus  and  the  English,  as  to  the  early  life  of  Ilere- 

Oaimar.      Conqudte    d'Anglet.  par   les  ward,  to  which  I ngulftis,  or  whoever  per- 

Kormands,  vol.  ii.  p.  168.    Turner  had  sonated  him,  cursorily  alludes. 
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lence  than  of  that  indifference  about  haman  suffering  which 
distinguishes  a  cold  and  far-sighted  statesman.  Impressed  by 
the  fi-equent  risings  of  the  English  at  the  commencement  of 
his  reign,  and  by  the  recollection,  as  one  historian  observes, 
that  the  mild  government  of  Canute  had  only  ended  in  the 
expulsion  of  the  Danish  line,^  he  formed  the  scheme  of  rivelr 
ing  such  fetters  upon  the  conquered  nation,  that  all  resistance 
should  become  impracticable.  Those  who  had  obtained  hon- 
orable offices  were  successively  deprived  of  them ;  even  the 
bishops  and  abbots  of  English  birth  were  deposed ; '  a  stretch 
of  power  very  singular  in  that  age.  Morcar,  one  of  the  mosi 
illustrious  English,  suffered  perpetual  imprisonment  Wal- 
theoff,  a  man  of  equally  conspicuous  birth,  lost  his  head  upon 
a  scaffold  by  a  very  harsh  if  not  iniquitous  sentence.  It  was 
so  rare  in  those  times  to  inflict  judicially  any  capital  punish- 
ment upon  persons  of  such  rank,  that  his  death  seems  to  have 
produced  more  indignation  and  despair  in  England  than  any 
single  circumstance.  The  name  of  Englishman  was  turned 
into  a  reproach.  None  of  that  race  for  a  hundred  years  were 
raised  to  any  dignity  in  the  state  or  church.'    Their  language 


1  Malmsbary,  p.  104. 

>  UoTedea,  p.  4o8.  This  m»  done 
with  thm  coDoarreooa  and  nnction  of  the 
pope,  Alexander  II.,  ao  that  the  stretch 
of  power  wae  by  Rome  rather  than  by 
WUUam.  It  must  pus  for  a  gross  rio- 
lation  of  eoeleslastical  as  well  as  of  na- 
tioiial  rights,  and  Lanfrane  cannot  be 
rackonedf  notwithstanding  his  distin- 
guished name,  as  any  better  than  an  In- 
trusire  bishop.  Ue  showed  YA  arrogant 
■oom  of  the  English  nation  in  another 
and  rather  a  singular  manner.  They 
w«re  exceeriTely  proud  of  their  natiooid 
ninta,  some  of  whom  were  little  linown. 
and  whose  barbarous  names  disgustea 
Italian  «an.  Angli  inter  quos  vivimns, 
■aid  the  foreign  priests,  quosdam  sibi  in- 
■tituenuit  sanctos,  quorum  inoerta  sunt 
nerita.  This  might  Im  true  enough ;  but 
the  same  measure  should  have  been  met- 
ed to  othen.  Thierry,  vol.  ii.  p.  1^ 
edit.  1880.  The  Norman  bishops,  and 
ttie  primate  espcdally,  set  themMlres  to 
disparage,  and  in  fkct  to  dispossess,  St. 
Aldhelm,  St.  BUIg>  and,  for  aught  we 
know,  St.  Swlthin,  St.  Werburg,St.  Ebb, 
and   St.  Alphage:  names,  it  must  be 


**That  would   have  made  QuIntlUaB 
■tan  and  gasp." 

We  may  Judge  what  the  eminent  native 
•f  Pavia  thought  of  such  a  hagiology. 

YOL.  IX.  —  M.  7 


The  English  chureh  Ibund  hermlf,  as  It 
were,  with  an  attainted  peerage.  But 
the  calender  withstood  these  innovations. 

Mr.  Turner,  in  his  usual  spirit  of  pane- 
gyric, says, — **ne  (William)  made  im- 
portant changes  among  the  English 
clergy ;  he  cauded  Stigand  and  others  to 
be  deposed,  and  he  filled  their  plaoea 
with  meo  from  Normandy  and  France, 
who  were  distinguished  by  the  characteta 
of  piety,  decorous  morals,  and  a  love  of 
literature.  This  measure  was  an  Impo^ 
tant  addition  to  the  clvinzation  of  tha 
island,"  &c.  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  i.  p. 
104.  Admitting  this  to  be  partly  true, 
though  he  would  have  found  by  no  means 
so  fiivorable  an  account  of  the  Norman 
prelates  in  Ordericus  Vitalis,  if  he  had 
read  a  few  pages  beyond  the  passages  to 
which  he  refers,  is  it  consonant  to  his- 
torical Justice  that  a  violent  act,  like  the 
deposition  of  almost  all  the  Anglo-Sb&xon 
hierarchy,  should  be  spoken  of  in  a  tona 
of  praise,  which  the  whole  tenor  cf  the 
paragraph  conveys? 

s  Becket  is  said  to  have  been  the  firs 
Englishman  who  reached  any  consider 
able  dignity.  Lord  Lyttelton's  Hist,  of 
Henry  II.  vol.  ii.  p.  22.  And  Eadmer 
declares  that  Henry  I.  would  not  plaoa 
a  single  Englishman  at  the  head  of  a  mon- 
astery. 8i  Anglus  erat,  nulla  virtus,  nft 
honors  aliquo  dignus  JudicareCor, 
poterat  at^uvare.  p.  110. 
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and  the  characters  in  which  it  was  written  were  rejected  as 
barbarous;  in  all  schools,  if  we  trust  an  authority  often  quoted, 
children  were  taught  French,  and  the  laws  were  administered 
in  no  other  tongue.^  It  is  well  known  that  this  use  of  French 
in  all  legal  proceedings  lasted  till  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL 
Several  English  nobles,  desperate  of  the  fortunes  of  their 
country,  sought  refuge  in  the  court  of  Constantinople,  and  ap- 
proved their  valor  in  the  wars  of  Alexins  against  another 
Norman  conqueror,  scarcely  less  celebrated  than  their  own 
Robert  Guiscard.  Under  the  name  of  Varangians,  those  true 
and  faithful  supporter^  of  the  Byzantine  empire  preserved  to 
its  dissolution  their  ancient  Saxon  idiom.' 

An  extensive  spoliation  of  property  accompanied  these 
revolutions.  It  appears  by  the  great  national  survey  of 
Domesday  Book,  completed  near  the  close  of  the  Conqueror's 
reign,'  that  the  tenants  in  capite  of  the  crown  were  generally 


1  IngulAis,  p.  61.  TMitiim  taue  An- 
gllco0  aboaiioaii  BunC,  ut  qoantocunque 
meriCo  pollerent,  de  digoitatibuji  repello- 
baatar;  et  multo  miaus  tiabiles  aJieol- 
gnue  de  quicunqne  alii  natione,  quas 
■ub  ccelo  est,  extiUsaent,  gratantvr  awa- 
merentor.  Ipitam  etlam  idioma  tantuin 
abhorrcbantf  qaodlegei  temc,  statataqne 
Anglioorum  reguin  liogol  Oallicft  trao* 
tarvDtur ;  et  puerU  etiaui  io  scholis  pria- 
dpia  Uteraram  grammatica  Gallic4.  ae 
non  Anglloi  traderentur ;  niodiu  etiam 
icribeDdi  Anglicu*  omitteretur,  et  modus 
Galliciui  io  ctiartia  ot  in  Ubria  omnibiu 
admitteretur. 

But  the  paoage  in  Ingntftu,  quoted 
In  support  of  tliia  position,  has  been 
placed  by  Sir  F.  Palgrare  among  the 
proofs  that  we  hare  a  fot^cery  of  the  four- 
teenth century  in  that  hi«itoHan,  the  fiicts 
being  in  absolute  coutmdictiou  to  him. 
*^  Before  the  reign  of  Ucury  III.  we  can- 
not discover  a  deed  or  law  drawn  or  com- 
pored  in  French.  Instead  of  prohibiting 
the  English  language,  it  was  employed 
by  the  Conqueror  and  his  succewors  in 
their  cliarters  until  the  reigu  of  Henry 
II. f  when  it  was  superseded,  not  by  the 
French,  but  by  the  liitin  language,  which 
bad  been  gradiuUly  gaining  or  rather  re- 

Eining  ground."  Bdiub.  Ker.  xxidr. 
2.  *'The  lAtin  language  had  given 
way  In  a  great  measure,  from  the  time  of 
Canute,  to  the  Temarular  Anglo-Saxon. 
Several  charters  In  the  latter  language 
occur  before ;  but  for  fifty  years  ending 
with  the  Conquest,  out  of  264  (published 
In  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Codex  Dip- 
lomatieus),  137  are  in  Anxlo-Saxon,  and 
oolv  117  In  lAtio."    Kemble's  ProfiuW) 


If  I  have  rightly  translated,  In  the  text 
of  Ingulfus,  leges  trtutarentur  by  admin" 
utered,  the  &lflehood  is  manifest;  since 
the  laws  were  administered  in  the  county 
and  hundred  courts,  and  certainly  not 
there  in  French.  I  really  do  not  per- 
ceive how  this  passage  could  have  been 
written  by  Ingulfus,  who  must  have 
known  the  truth ;  at  all  events,  his  tentl- 
mony  must  be  worth  little  on  any  sub- 
ject, if  he  could  so  palpably  misrppresent 
a  matter  of  public  notoriety.  The  sup- 
position of  entire  forgery  is  one  which  we 
should  not  admit  without  full  proof; 
but,  in  this  instance,  there  are  perhaps 
fewer  diflllculties  on  this  side  than  on 
that  of  authenticity. 

*  Gibbon,  vol.  x.  p.  228.  No  writer, 
except  perhaps  the  Saxon  Chronicler,  is 
so  full  of  William's  tyranny  as  Ordericua 
Vitalis.  See  particularly  p.  607,  612, 
bX4,  621,  623,  in  Du  Chesne,  Hist.  Nona. 
Script.  Ordericus  was  an  Bnglishman, 
but  passed  at  ten  years  old,  a.d.  1064, 
into  Normandy,  where  he  became  pro 
feMed  in  the  monastezy  of  £a.  Ibid,  p 
924. 

>  The  r^ularity  of  the  course  adopted 
when  this  record  was  compiled  is  very 
remarlcable;  and  affords  a  satisfoctory 
proof  that  the  business  of  the  government 
was  well  conducted,  and  with  much  less 
rudeness  than  Is  usually  supposed.  The 
commissioners  were  furnished  with  in- 
terrogatoriM,  upon  which  they  examined 
the  Jurors  of  tlie  shire  and  hundred,  and 
also  such  other  witneeses  aa  they  thought 
expedient. 

Ilic  subseribltur  Inqulslcio  terrarum 
quomodo  Barones  Reges  inquirunt,  vide- 
licet, per  sacramentum  vicecomitis  Bcirw 
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foreigners.  Undoubtedly  there  were  a  few  left  in  almost 
eveiy  county,  who  still  enjoyed  the  estates  which  they  held 
nnder  Edward  the  Confessor,  free  from  any  superiority  but 
that  of  the  crown,  and  were  denominated,  as  in  former  times, 
the  king's  thanes.^  Cospatric,  son  perhaps  of  one  of  that 
name  who  had  possessed  the  earldom  of  Northumberland, 
held  forty-one  manors  in  Yorkshire,  though  many  of  them  are 
stated  in  Domesday  to  be  waste.  But  inferior  freeholders 
were  much  less  disturbed  in  their  estates  than  the  higher  class. 
Brady  maintains  that  the  English  had  suffered  universally  a 
deprivation  of  their  lands.  But  the  valuable  labors  of  Sir 
Henry  Ellis,  in  presenting  us  with  a  complete  analysis  of 
Domesday  Book,  afford  an  opportunity,  by  his  list  of  mesne 
tenants  at  the  time  of  the  survey,  to  form  some  approximation 
to  the  relative  numbers  of  English  and  foreigners  holding 
manors  under  the  immediate  vassals  of  the  crown.  The  bap- 
tismal names  (there  are  rarely  any  others)  are  not  always 
conclusive ;  but,  on  the  whole,  we  learn  by  a  little  practice  to 
distinguish  the  Norman  from  the  Anglo-Saxon.  It  would  be 
manifest,  by  running  the  eye  over  some  pages  of  this  list,  how 
considerably  mistaken  is  the  supposition  that  few  of  English 
birth  held  entire  manors.  Though  I  will  not  now  afiirm  or 
deny  that  they  were  a  majority,  they  form  a  large  proportion 
of  nearly  8000  mesne  tenants,*-*  who  are  summed  up  by  the 
diligence  of  Sir  Henry  Ellis.  And  we  may  presume  that 
they  were  in  a  very  much  greater  proportion  among  the 
^  liberi  homines,**  who  held  lands,  subject  only  to  free  services, 
seldom  or  never  very  burdensome.     It  may  be  added  that 

et  omniam  Baronam  «t  eornm  Fnnci-  i  Brady,     whoM    onlkirnen    always 

geoarumet  toclus  centuriatiu  —  presbi-  keeps    pace  with    his  ability,  pretends 

Ceii  prepo«iti  VI  Tillaui  uiiiiiflei;OuMltte  that  all  these  were  menial  offlcera  of  the 

fillsB   [sic]. — Deinde   quomodo   voeatar  king's  household.    But  notwithstandinf 

mauslo,  quis  tenult  earn  tempore  llegia  the  dilBcalty  of  disprofiuf  these  gnratui- 

SduMtrdi^  quia  modo  tenet,  quot  hidsB,  tous   suppositions,  it  is  pretty  certain 

qnot  earrttcatsB  in  domino  quot  homines,  that  many  of  the  JBnglish  proprietors  m 

quot  Tillani,  qnot  eotarii,  quot  serri,  I)ome«day  could  not  liave  been  of  this 

quot  liberi  homines,  quot  sochemauni,  description.     See  p.  9B,  158,  218,  219, 

quantum  stWiv,  quantum   prati,   quot  and  other  places.     The  questiou,  how- 

paseuorum,  quot  moUdensB.  quot  plseinn,  over,  was  not  worth  a  battle,  though  it 

quantum  est  additumTelaolatum,quan-  makes  a  figure  in  the  controTersy  of 

turn  Talebat  totum  simul ;  ct  quantum  Normans    and   Anti-Normans,   between 

modo ;  quantum  ibi  quisque  liber  homo  Dugdale  and  Bmdy  on  the  one  side,  and 

y\  soehemanus  habuit  vel  habet.    Iloo  Tyrrell,   Petyt,   and   Attwood    on    tha 

totum  tripliciter,  scilicet  tempore  Regis  other. 

JRhotutii ;   et   quando    Rex  WiUiHmus  •  Ellis's   Introduction   to   Domesday, 

dsdit;  et  quomodo  sit  modo,  et  si  plus  toI.  li.  p.  811.    *'  The  tenants  in  capite^ 

potest  haberi  quam  faabeatur.    Isti  ho-  including     ecclesiastical      corporations, 

mines  JuraTerunt(  then  follow  the  names),  amounted  scarcely  to  1400}  tha  ttodar* 

Inquisitio  KUensls,  p.  497.    Palgrave,  ii.  tenants  were  7871.'* 
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many  Normans,  as  we  learn  from  history,  married  English 
heiresses,  rendered  so  frequently,  no  doubt,  by  the  violent 
deaths  of  their  fathers  and  brothers,  but  still  transmittiDg 
ancient  rights,  as  well  as  native  blood,  to  their  posterity. 

This  might  induce  us  to  suspect  that,  great  as  the  spoliation 
mubt  appear  in  modem  times,  and  almost  completely  as  the 
nation  was  excluded  from  civil  power  in  the  commonwealth, 
there  is  some  exaggeration  in  the  language  of  those  writers 
who  represent  them  as  universally  reduced  to  a  state  of  penury 
and  servitude.  And  this  suspicion  may  be  in  some  d(*gree 
just.  Yet  these  writers,  and  especially  the  most  English  in 
feeling  of  them  all,  M.  Thierry,  are  warranted  by  the  language 
of  contemporary  authorities.  An  important  passage  in  the 
Dialogus  de  Scaccario,  written  towards  the  end  of  Henry 
III.'s  reign,  tends  greatly  to  diminish  the  favorable  impres- 
sion which  the  Saxon  names  of  so  many  mesne  tenants  in 
Domesday  Book  would  create.  If  we  may  trust  Gervase  of 
Tilbury,  author  of  this  little  treatise,  the  estates  of  those  who 
had  borne  arms  against  William  were  alone  confiscated; 
though  the  others  were  subjected  to  the  feudal  superiority  of 
a  Norman  lord.  But  when  these  lords  abused  their  power 
to  dispossess  the  native  tenants,  a  clamor  was  raised  by  the 
English,  and  complaint  made  to  the  king ;  by  whom  it  was 
ordered  (if  we  rightly  understand  a  passage  not  devoid  of 
obscurity)  that  the  tenant  might  make  a  bargain  with  his  lord, 
60  as  to  secure  himself  in  possession ;  but  that  none  of  the 
English  should  have  any  right  of  succession,  a  fresh  agree- 
ment with  the  lord  being  required  on  every  change  of  tenancy. 
The  Latin  words  will  be  found  below.^  This,  as  here  expressed, 

1  Post  regni  oonqtiMUoiMm/pott  Jos-  dominlf  sail  odloil  panlm  a  pooenionl- 

tem  rBbelUum  subTenlonenif  eum  rex  bos   pellerentur,  nee  6i6et  qui   ablatii 

ipseregUque  procerea  loca  nora  perlos-  redtituerit,  communis   indlgenarum   ad 

tituvntf  fibcta  est  inquMtio  dlUgean.  qui  regom    perrvnit   querimonia,  quajd   ala 

fuerunt  qui  contra  regem  in  belio  dimi-  omnibus  exori  et  rebus  ipoUatis  ad  alien* 

eantes  per  fugam  se  salraTerant.    Uis  igenas  iransire  cogerentur.  Communicato 

omnibus  et  item  hseredibus  eorum  qui  tautum  super  his  consilio.  decretnm  est, 

in  bello  occubuerant,  spes  omnis  terra-  ut    quod   a   dominis    suis   exigentihus 

rum  et  ftindorum  atque  redituum  quos  meritis   intervenlente  pactione  legitima 

ante  possedeiant,  pneclusa  est;  magnum  poterant  obtinere,  illis  inriolabilis  Jure 

namque  reputabant  frui  vitsB  benefldo  concederentur ;  csBterum  autem  ncunins 

sub  inimlcis.    Verum  qui  Tocatt  ad  bel-  suceenionis  a  temporibuf  subactso  gentis 

lum  necdum  convenerant,  Tel  famlliari-  nihil  sibl  Tindicarent.  .  .  .  Sio  l^ltur 

bus  Tel  quibnslibet  uecessariis  occupati  quisquls  de  gente  subacta   fundos  tbI 

negotlis  non  interftierant,  cum   tractu  alit^uid    hc^usmodi   possidet,  non  qucd 

Cemporis  dsTods  obsequiis  gxatiam  do-  ratione    successionis    deberi    siU   Tide- 

minorum  poesedissent  sine  spe  suoces-  batur,  adeptus  est;  sed  quod  solummodo 

■loulSf  fllii  tantum  pro  Toluptate  [sic.  to-  meiitis  suis  exigentibus,  Tel  alloua  pao- 

luntate?]   tamen  dominorum   possidere  tione  InterTeniente,  obtinuit.    i>lal.  dl 

MBpamat  suvedante  Tero  tempore  cum  Scaccwio,  c.  10. 
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suggests  something  like  an  uncertain  relief  at  the  Lird's  will, 
and  paints  the  condition  of  the  English  tenant  as  wretchedly 
dependent  But'  an  instrument  published  bj  Spelman,  and 
which  will  be  found  in  Wilkins,  Leg.  Ang.  Sax.  p.  287,  gives  a 
more  favorable  view,  and  asserts  that  William  permitted  those 
who  had  taken  no  part  against  him  to  retain  their  lands; 
though  it  appears  by  the  very  same  record  that  the  Normans 
did  not  much  regard  the  royal  precept. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  legal  condition  of  the 
English  mesne  tenant,  by  knight-service  or  socage,  (for  the 
case  of  villeins  is  of  course  not  here  considered,)  during  the 
first  two  Norman  reigns,  it  seems  evident  that  he  was  protected 
by  the  charter  of  Henry  I.  in  the  hereditary  possession  of  his 
lands,  subject  only  to  a  '^  lawful  and  just  relief  towards  his 
lord."  For  this  charter  is  addressed  to  all  the  liege  men  of 
the  crown,  "French  and  English ;''  and  purports  to  abolish  all 
the  evil  customs  by  which  the  kingdom  had  been  oppressed, 
extending  to  the  tenants  of  the  barons  as  well  as  those  of  the 
erown.  We  cannot  reasonably  construe  the  language  in  the 
Dialogue  of  the  Exchequer,  as  if  in  that  late  age  the  English 
tenant  had  no  estate  of  fee-simple.  If  this  had  been  the 
case,  there  could  not  have  been  the  difficulty,  which  he  men- 
tions in  another  place,  of  distinguishing  among  freemen  or 
freeholders  (libcri  homines)  the  Norman  blood  from  the 
Englishman,  which  frequent  intermarriage  had  produced. 
He  must,  we  are  led  to  think,  either  have  copied  some  other 
writer,  or  made  a  careless  and  faulty  statement  of  his  own. 
But,  at  the  present,  we  are  only  considering  the  state  of  the 
English  in  the  reign  of  the  Conqueror.  And  here  we  have, 
on  the  one  hand,  a  manifest  proof  from  the  Domesday  record 
that  they  retained  the  usufruct,  in  a  very  great  measure,  of 
the  land ;  and  on  the  other,  the  strong  testimony  of  contem- 
porary historians  to  the  spoliation  and  oppression  which  they 
endured.  It  seems  on  the  whole  most  probable  that,  notwith- 
standing innumerable  acts  of  tyranny,  and  a  general  exposure 
to  contumely  and  insolence,  they  did  in  fact  possess  what  they 
are  recorded  to  have  possessed  by  the  Norman  Gonmiission- 
ers  of  1085. 

The  vast  extent  of  the  Norman  estates  in  capite  is  apt  to 
deceive  us.  In  reading  of  a  baron  who  -held  forty  or  fifty  or 
one  hundred  manors,  we  are  prone  to  fancy  his  wealth  some« 
thing  like  what  a  similar  estate  would  produce  at  this  day. 
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But  if  we  look  at  the  neict  words,  we  shall  continuallj  find 
that  some  one  else  held  of  him;  and  this  was'a  holding  by 
knight's  service,  subject  to  feudal  incidents  no  doubt,  but  not 
leaving  the  seigniory  very  lucrative,  or  giving  any  right  of 
possessory  ownership  over  the  land.  The  real  possessions 
of  the  tenant  of  a  manor,  whether  holding  in  chief  or  not» 
consisted  in  the  demesne  lands,  the  produce  of  which  he  ob- 
tained without  cost  by  the  labor  of  the  villeins,  and  in  what- 
ever other  payments  they  might  be  bound  to  make  in  money 
or  kind.  It  will  be  remembered,  what  has  been  more  than 
once  inculcated,  that  at  this  time  the  villani  and  bordarii,  that 
is,  ceorls,  were  not  hke  the  villeins  of  Bracton  and  Littleton, 
destitute  of  rights  in  their  property ;  their  condition  was  tend- 
ing to  the  lower  stage,  and  with  a  Norman  lord  they  were  in 
much  danger  of  oppression ;  but  they  were  "  law-worthy,*'  they 
had  a  civil  sUUtts  (to  pass  from  one  technical  style  to  another), 
for  a  century  afler  the  Ck)nquest. 

Yet  I  would  not  extenuate  the  calamities  of  this  great 
revolution,  true  though  it  be  that  much  Qctod  was  brought  out 
of  them,  and  *hat  we  owe  no  trifling  part  of  what  inspires 
self-esteem  to  the  Norman  element  of  our  population  and  our 
polity.  England  passed  under  the  yoke ;  she  endured  the 
arrogance  of  foreign  conquerors ;  her  children,  even  thougli 
their  loss  in  revenue  may  have  been  exaggerated,  and  still  it 
was  enormous,  became  a  lower  race,  not  called  to  the  coun- 
cils of  their  sovereign,  not  sharing  his  trust  or  his  bounty. 
They  were  in  a  far  different  condition  from  the  provincial 
Bomans  after  the  conquest  of  Gaul,  even  if,  which  is  hardly 
possible  to  determine,  their  actual  deprivation  of  lands  should 
have  been  less  extensive.  For  not  only  they  did  not  for  sev- 
eral reigns  occupy  the  honorable  stations  which  sometimes 
fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Roman  subject  of  Clovis  or  Alaric,  but 
they  had  a  great  deal  more  freedom  and  importance  to  lose. 
Nor  had  they  a  protecting  church  to  mitigate  barbarous  su- 
periority; their  bishops  were  degraded  and  in  exile;  the 
footstep  of  the  invader  was  at  their  altars ;  their  monasteries 
were  plundered,  and  the  native  monks  insulted.  Rome 
herself  looked  with  little  favor  on  a  church  which  had  pre- 
served some  measure  of  independence.  Strange  contrast  to 
the  triumphant  episcopate  of  the  Merovingian  kings  I  ^ 

I  The  oppremion  of  the  English  daring    described    by    the    Norman    blatoriant 
tiia  flntreigiu  after  the  Conquest  isfullj    themiielTes,  aa  well  a«   by  the   Sax^aa 
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Besides  the  severities  exercised  upon  the  English  afler 
every  insurrection,  two  instances  of  William's  un-  ^  ^  „ 
sparing  cruelty  are  well  known,  the  devastation  of  of  Yorkuhira , 
Yorkshire  and  of  the  New  Forest  In  the  former,  }°^®'' 
which  had  the  tyrant's  plea,  necessity,  for  its  pre- 
text, an  invasion  being  threatened  from  Denmark,  the  whole 
country  between  the  Tyne  and  the  Humber  was  laid  so  des- 
olate, that  for  nine  years  afterwards  there  was  not  an  inhab- 
ited  village,  and  hardly  an  inhabitant,  lefl ;  the  wasting  of 
this  district  having  been  followed  by  a  famine,  which  swept 
away  the  whole  population.^  That  of  the  New  forest 
though  undoubtedly  less  calamitous  in  its  effects,  seems  even 
more  monstrous  from  the  frivolousness  of  the  cause.^  He 
afforested  several  other  tracts.  And  these  favorite  demesnes 
of  the  Norman  kings  were  protected  by  a  system  of  iniqui- 
tons  and  cruel  regulations,  called  the  Forest  Laws,  which  it 
became  afterwards  a  great  object  with  the  assertors  of  liber- 
ty to  correct.  The  penalty  for  killing  a  stag  or  a  boar  was 
loss  of  eyes ;  for  William  loved  the  great  game,  says  the 
Saxon  Chronicle,  as  if  he  had  been  their  father.' 

A  more  general  proof  of  the  ruinous  oppression  of  William 
the  Conqueror  may  be  deduced  from  the  comparative  condi- 

Ohroniela.    Their  testimonies  are  well  ions  of  the  Idiigdom,  ciril  or  eccleslas- 

eoUected  by  M.  Thierry,  in  the  second  tical,  nor  i^verned  by  the  ordinary  courts 

Tolnme  of  his  Talnable  hifltory.  of  law,  but  were  set  apart  for  the  rocrea- 

1  Malmsbttiy,  p.  103;  Hoveden,  p.  451;  tion  and  diTersion  of  the  king,  as  waste 

Orderic.  Yitalis,  p.  514.    The  desolation  lands,  which  he  might  use  and  dispose  of 

of  Yorkshire  continued  in  Malmsbury's  at  pleasure.*'  "  Forestae,"  says  Sir  Uenry 

time,  sijdty  or  aerenty  years  afterwards;  Spelman,  "neo  Tillas  propria  accepere, 

nudum  omnium  solum  usque  ad  hoc  neo  parochias,  nee  de  corpore  alict^us 

etiam  tempus.  comitates  vel  episcopates  habitsD  sunt, 

s  Malmsbury,  p.  111.  sed  extraneum  quiddam  et  feris  datum. 

'  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  191.    M    Thierry  'erino  Jure,  nou  ciTili,  non  municipau 

eoigectures  that  these  seTere  regulations  iHiobantur;   regem  in  omnibus  agnos- 

had  a  deeper  moUre  than  the  mere  pres-  centes  dominum  unicum  et  ex  arbitrio 

•rration  of  game,  and  were  intended  to  disponentem."    Mr.  Allen  quotes  after- 

prevent  the  Eogllsh  from  assembling  in  wards   a   passage  from    the    '  Dialogus 

arms  on  pretence  of  the  chase.    Vol.  U.  de  Scaccario,'  which  indicates  the  pecu- 

p.  257.    tfut  perhaps  this  is  not  neces-  Uarity  of  the  fore^tt-laws.    "  Forestarum 

Bsry.    We  know  that  a  disproportionate  ratio,  poena  quoque  vel  absolutio  delin- 

severity  has  often  guarded  the  beasts  and  quentium  in  eas,  sive  pecuniarla  fuerit 

birds  of  chase  from  depredation.  sive  corporaUs,  seorslm  ab  aliis  regni  Ju- 

Allen  admits  (fidinbnrgh  Rev.  xxvi.  diciis  secernitur,  et  solius  regis  arbitriOf 

855)  that  the  forest-laws  seem  to  have  Tel  cujuslibet  familiaris  ad  hoc  specialiter 

oeen  enacted  by  the  king's  sole  author-  deputati    subjicitur.      Legibus    quldem 

ity;  or^  ss  we  may  rather  say,  that  they  propriis  subsistit;   qoas  non  communl 

were  considered  as  a  part  of  his  preroga-  regni  jure,  sed  voluntaria  principum  in- 

tive.    The  royal  forests  were  protected  stitutione  subnixas  dlcunt.''    The  forenti 

%y  extraordinary  penalties  eren  before  were,  to  uae  a  word  in  rather  an  op- 

the  Conquest.    "  The  royal  forests  were  posite  sense  to  the  usual,  an  oa^  of 

part  of  the  demesne  of  the  crown.    They  despotism  in  Uie  midst  of  the  old  com- 

wtre  not  included  in  the  territorial  (UtIb-  mon  law 
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don  of  the  Endish  towns  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
depopuiaaon  the  Confessor,  and  at  the  compilation  of  Domesday. 
Sik^BooE*'  ^^  ^^®  former  epoch  there  were  in  York  1607  in- 
^  habited  houses,  at  the  latter  967 ;  at  the  former 

there  were  in  Oxford  721,  at  the  latter  243  ;  of  172  houses 
hi  Dorchester,  100  were  destroyed ;  of  243  in  Derby,  103 ; 
of  487  in  Chester,  205.  Some  other  towns  had  suffered  less, 
but  scarcely  any  one  fiiils  to  exhibit  marks  of  a  decayed 
population.  As  to  the  relative  numbers  of  the  peasantry 
and  value  of  lands  at  these  two  periods,  it  would  not  be  easy 
to  assert  anything  without  a  laborious  examination  of  Domes- 
day Book.^ 

The  demesne  lands  of  the  crown,  extensive  and  scattered 
Domains  of  over  every  county,  were  abundantly  sufficient  to 
ih»  crown,  support  its  dignity  and  magnificeDce ;  *  and  William, 
far  from  wasting  this  revenue  by  prodigal  grants,  took  care  to 
let  them  at  the  highest  rate  to  farm,  little  caring  how  much  the 
cultivators  were  racked  by  his  tenants.*  Yet  his  exactions, 
both  feudal  and  in  the  way  of  tallage  from  his  burgesses  and 
the  tenants  of  his  vassals,  were  almost  as  violent  as  his  confisca* 
tions.  No  source  of  income  was  neglected  by  him,  or  indeed 
by  his  successors,  however  trifling,  unjust,  or  unreasonable- 
BichM  of  ^^  revenues,  if  we  could  trust  Ordericus  Vitalis, 
the  Cod-  amounted  to  1060/.  a  day.  Tliis,  in  mere  weight 
^''•~'-  of  silver,  would  be  equal  to  nearly  1,200,000^  a 
year  at  present.  But  the  arithmetical  statements  of  these 
writers  are  not  implicitly  to  be  relied  upon.  He  left  at  his 
death  a  treasure  of  60,000/,  whicli,  in  conformity  to  his  dy- 
ing request,  his  successor  distributed  among  the  church  and 
poor  of  the  kingdom,  as  a  feeble  expiation  of  the  crimes  by 
which  it  had  been  accumulated ;  ^  an  act  of  disinterestedness 
which  seems  to  prove  that  Rufus,  amidst  all  his  vices,  was  not 
destitute  of  better  feelings  than  historians  have  ascribed 
to  him.  It  might  appear  that  William  had  little  use  for  his 
extorted  wealth.  By  the  feudal  constitution,  as  established 
during  his  reign,  he  commanded  the  service  of  a  vast  army 

1  Th«  population  recorded  In  Dome*-  *  Chron.  Sax<m.  p.  188. 

day  ia  ahoat  283.000;  which,  in  roond  *  Hantingdon,     p.     871.      Orderlcna 

Dumbers,  allowing  for  women  and  chil-  Vitalis  puta  a  long   penitential   upeech 

dren,  may  be  culled  about  a  million.  Into  William^s  mouth  on  hia  death-bed. 

KUifl'B  Introduction  to  Domesday,  Tol.  11.  p.  66.    Though  this  may  be  hia  invea 

p.  511.  tion,  yet  Cicta  seem  to  ahow  the  eom- 

s  They    consisted    of    1422    mafaon.  punotlon  of  the  tjiBot^a  conacienoe. 
I^ttelton'i  Henry  II.  Tol.  U.  p. 288. 
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at  its  own  expense,  cither  for  domestic  or  continental  war* 
fare.  But  tliis  was  not  suiRcient  for  his  purpose ;  m»  merae- 
like  other  tynints,  he  put  greater  trust  in  merce-  °*^  troopi. 
nary  obedience.  Some  of  his  predecessors  had  kept  bodies  of 
Danish  troops  in  pay ;  partly  to  be  secure  against  their  hos- 
tility, partly  from  the  convenience  of  a  regular  army,  and 
the  love  which  princes  bear  to  it.  But  William  carried  this 
to  a  much  greater  length.  He  had  always  stipendiary  sol- 
liers  at  his  command.  Indeed  his  army  at  the  Conquest 
y>uld  not  have  been  swollen  to  such  numbers  by  any  other 
means.  They  were  drawn,  by  the  allurement  of  high  pay, 
not  from  Fmnce  and  Brittany  alone,  but  Flanders,  Germany, 
and  even  Spain.  When  Canute  of  Denmark  threatened  an 
invasion  in  1085,  William,  too  conscious  of  his  own  tyranny 
to  use  the  arms  of  his  English  subjects,  collected  a  merce- 
nary force  80  vast,  that  men  wondered,  says  the  Saxon  Chron- 
icler, how  the  country  could  maintain  it  This  he  quar- 
tered upon  the  people,  according  to  the  proportion  of  their 
estates.^ 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  tenures,  it 
is  certain  that  those  of  the  feudal  system  were  peadai  »ya- 
thoroughly  established  in  England  under  the  Con-  tem  estab- 
queror.  It  has  been  observed,  in  another  part  of 
this  work,  that  the  rights,  or  feudal  incidents,  of  wardship  and 
marriage  were  more  common  in  England  and  Normandy 
than  in  the  rest  of  France.  They  certainly  did  not  exist  in 
the  former  before  the  Conquest ;  but  whether  they  were  an- 
cient customs  of  the  latter  cannot  be  ascertained,  unless  we 
had  more  incontestable  records  of  its  early  jurisprudence. 
For  the  Great  Customary  of  Normandy  is  a  compilation  as 
late  as  the  reign  of  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion,  when  the  laws  of 
England  might  have  passed  into  a  country  so  long  and  inti- 
mately connected  with  it.  But  there  appears  reason  to  think 
that  Uie  seizure  of  the  lands  in  wardship,  the  selling  of  the 
heiress  in  marriage,  were  originally  deemed  rather  acts  of 
violence  than  conformable  to  law.  For  Henry  I.*s  charter 
expressly  promises  that  the  mother,  or  next  of  kin,  shall  have 
the  custody  of  the  lands  as  well  as  person  of  the  heir.'  And 
as  the  charter  of  Henry  II.  refers  to  and  confirms  that  of  his 

1  Chnm.  Saxon,  p.  186;  IngulfoB,  p.  eraedebebit;  at  pmolplont  baronemnel 

79.  similiter   se   contineant  ergi   Alios  val 

*  Terra  et  liberomra  cnstoe  erit  five  filiati   yel    uxores    bominnm    maoroia 

r,  ■!▼•  aliui  proploqaomm,  qui  Jiutoa  Leges  Anglo-Sazonicie,  p.  281. 
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grandfather,  it  seems  to  follow  that  what  is  called  gnar> 
dianship  in  chivalry  had  not  jet  been  established.  At  least 
it  is  not  till  the  assize  of  Clarendon,  confirmed  at  Northamp- 
ton in  1176,^  that  the  custody  of  the  heir  is  clearly  reserved 
to  the  lord.  With  respect  to  the  right  of  consenting  to  the 
marriage  of  a  female  vassal,  it  seems  to  have  been,  as  I  have 
elsewhere  observed,  pretty  general  in  feudal  tenures.  But 
the  sale  cf  her  person  in  mapriage,  or  the  exaction  of  a  sum 
of  money  in  lieu  of  this  scandalous  tyranny,  was  only  the  law 
of  England,  and  was  not  perhaps  fully  authorized  as  such  till 
the  statute  of  Merton  in  1236. 

One  innovation  made  by  William  upon  the  feudal  law  is 
very  deserving  of  attention.  By  the  leading  principle  of  feuds, 
an  oath  of  fealty  was  due  from  the  vassal  to  the  lord  of  whom 
he  immediately  held  his  land,  and  to  no  other.  The  king  of 
France,  long  after  this  period,  had  no  feudal  and  scarcely  any 
royal  authority  over  the  tenants  of  his  own  vassals.  But 
William  received  at  Salisbury,  in  1085,  the  fealty  of  all  land- 
holders in  England,  both  those  who  held  in  chief,  and  their 
tenants ;  ^  thus  breaking  in  upon  the  feudal  compact  in  its 
most  essential  attribute,  the  exclusive  dependence  of  a  vassal 
upon  his  lord.  And  this  may  be  reckoned  among  the  several 
causes  which  prevented  the  continental  notions  of  indepen« 
dence  upon  the  crown  from  ever  taking  root  among  the  En^ 
lish  aristocracy. 

The  best  measure  of  William  was  the  establishment  of  pub- 
PrMerration  ^*^  pcacc.  He  permitted  no  rapine  but  his  own. 
of  public  The  feuds  of  private  revenge,  the  lawlessness  of 
******  robbery,  were  repressed.    A  girl  laden  with  gold, 

if  we  believe  some  ancient  writers,  might  have  passed  safely 
through  the  kingdom.*  But  this  was  the  tranquillity  of  an 
imperious  and  vigilant  despotism,  the  degree  of  wliich  may  be 
measured  by  these  efiects,  in  which  no  improvement  of  civili« 
zation  had  any  share.    There  is  assuredly  nothing  to  wonder 

1  Leges  Anglo-SaxonicflD)  p.  880.  *  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  190 ;  BI.  Pariii,  p.  10. 

s  ChroD.  Saxon-  p.  187.    The  oath  of  I  wilt  not  ooiit  one  other  circumntanoe, 

•llf>^nce  or   fealty,  for   they  were  in  apparently  pralwworthy,  which  Oder!- 

•pint  the  sams,  had  been  due  to  the  king  cus  mentions  of  William^  that  he  tried 

before  the  Conquest;  we  find  It  among  to    learn    English,  in  order    to  render 

the  laws  ol  Kdmand.    Allen's  Inquiry,  Justice  by  understanding  erery  man^a 

p.  68.     It  was  not,  therefore,  likely  that  complaint,  but  fniled  on  account  of  his 

William  would  Horrender  such  a  tie  upon  advanced  age.    p.  620.    This  was  in  tb« 

hb  sut\iects.    But  it  had  also  b«en  usual  enrly  part  of  hin  rpign,  before  the  reluo- 

In  France  under  Charlemagne,  and  per>  tance  of  the  English  to  submit  had  ex> 

¥a|Ni  later.  asperated  bis  disposition. 
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Bt  in  the  detestation  with  which  the  English  long  regarded 
the  memory  of  this  tjrant.^  Some  advantages  undoubtedly, 
in  the  course  of  human  affairs,  eventually  sprang  from  the 
Norman  conquest.  The  invaders,  though  without  perhaps 
any  intrinsic  superiority  in  social  virtues  over  the  native  Eng- 
lish, degraded  and  barbarous  as  these  are  represented  to  us, 
had  at  least  that  exterior  polish  of  courteous  and  chivalric 
manners,  and  that  taste  for  refinement  and  magnificence,  which 
serve  to  elevate  a  people  from  mere  savage  rudeness.  Their 
buildings,  sacred  as  well  as  domestic,  became  more  substantial 
and  elegant.  The  learning  of  the  clergy,  the  only  class  to 
whom  that  word  could  at  all  be  applicable,  became  infinitely 
more  respectable  in  a  short  time  after  the  Conquest.  And 
though  this  may  by  some  be  ascribed  to  the  general  improve- 
ments of  Europe  in  that  point  during  the  twelflh  century,  yet 
I  think  it  was  partly  owing  to  the  more  free  intercourse  with 
France,  and  the  closer  dependence  upon  Rome,  which  that 
revolution  produced.  This  circumstance  was,  however,  of  no 
great  moment  to  the  English  of  those  times,  whose  happiness 
could  hardly  be  effected  by  the  theological  reputation  of  Lan* 
franc  and  Anselm.  Perhaps  the  chief  benefit  which  the  na- 
tives of  that  generation  derived  from  the  government  of  Wil- 
liam and  his  successors,  next  to  that  of  a  more  vigilant  police 
was  the  security  they  found  from  invasion  on  the  side  of  Den 
mark  and  Norway.  The  high  reputation  of  the  Conqueror 
and  his  sons,  with  the  regular  organization  of  a  feudal  militia, 
deterred  those  predatory  armies  which  had  brought  such  r^ 
peated  calamity  on  England  in  former  times. 

The  system  of  feudal  policy,  though  derived  to  England 
from  a  French  source,  bore  a  very  different  ap-  Diifc,^o^ 
pearance  in  the  two  countries.     France,  for  about  between  um. 
two  centuries  after  the  house  of  Capet  had  usurped  [c>  tn^sogl 
the  throne  of  Charlemagne's  posterity,  could  hai^dly  ^n«»  •»<* 
be  deemed  a  regular  confederacy,  much  less  an    '*°~' 
entire  monarchy.     But  in  England  a  government,  feudal  in- 
deed in  its  form,  but  arbitrary  in  its  exercise,  not  only  main- 
tained subordination,  but  almost  extinguished  liberty.    Several 
causes  seem  to  have  conspired  towards  this  radical  difference. 
In  the  first  place,  a  kingdom  comparatively  small  is  much 
more  easily  kept  under  control  than  one  of  vast  extent.    And 

1  W.  ftfolnuib.  Piwf.  ftd  1.  Ui. 
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the  fiefa  of  Anglo-Norman  barons  after  the  Conquest  were 
far  less  considerable,  even  relatively  to  the  size  of  the  two 
countries,  than  those  of  France.  The  earl  of  Chester  held, 
indeed,  almost  all  that  county ;  ^  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
nearly  the  whole  of  Salop.  But  these  domains  bore  no  com- 
parison with  the  dukedom  of  Guienne,  or  the  county  of  Tou- 
louse. In  general,  the  lordships  of  William's  barons,  whether 
this  were  owing  to  policy  or  accident,  were  exceedingly  dis- 
persed. Robert  earl  of  Moreton,  for  example,  the  most  richly 
endowed  of  his  followers,  enjoyed  248  manors  in  Cornwall, 
54  in  Sussex,  196  in  Yorkshire,  99  in  Northamptonshire,  be- 
sides many  in  other  counties.'  Estates  so  disjoined,  however 
immense  in  their  aggregate,  were  ill  calculated  for  supporting 
a  rebellion.  It  is  observed  by  Madox  tliat  the  knight's  fees 
of  almost  every  barony  were  scattered  over  various  counties. 

In  the  next  place,  these  baronial  fiefs  were  held  under  an 
actual  derivation  from  the  crown.  The  great  vassals  of  France 
Lad  usurped  their  dominions  before  the  accession  of  Hugh 
Capet,  and  barely  submitted  to  his  nominal  sovereignty. 
They  never  intended  to  yield  the  feudal  tributes  of  relief  and 
aid,  nor  did  some  of  them  even  acknowledge  the  supremacy 
of  his  royal  jurisdiction.  But  the  Conqueror  and  his  succes- 
sors imposed  what  conditions  they  would  upon  a  set  of  barons 
who  owed  all  to  their  grants ;  and  as  mankind's  notions  of  right 
are  generally  found^  upon  prescription,  these  peers  grew 
accustomed  to  endure  many  burdens,  reluctantly  indeed,  but 
without  that  feeling  of  injury  which  would  have  resisted  an 
attempt  to  impose  them  upon  the  vassals  of  the  French  crown. 
For  the  same  reasons  the  barons  of  England  were  regularly 
summoned  to  the  great  council,  and  by  their  attendance  in  it, 
and  concurrence  in  the  measures  which  were  there  resolved 
upon,  a  compactness  and  unity  of  interest  was  given  to  the 
monarchy  which  was  entirely  wanting  in  that  of  France. 

We  may  add  to  the  circumstances  that  rendered  the  crown 
powerful  during  the  first  century  after  the  Conquest,  an 

1  This  «M,   vpon    tlM  whole,   mora  the  hooM  of  Montgomorr,  It  Mqnlred 

Hke  %  greftt  French  flef  thmn  any  Bngllsh  all  the  country  hetween  the  Mereey  and 

•arldom.    Hugh  de  Abrinda,  nephew  of  Kibble.    SeTeral  eminent  men  inherited 

William  I.f  had  barons  of  hia  own,  one  the  earldom;  bnt  upon  the  death  of  the 

of  whom  lieldfi>rty<4ix  and  another  thlr^  most  distinguished,  Ranulf,  in  1282,  it 

manors.     Chester    was    first    ealled    a  fell  into  a  female  line,  and  soon  eooheated 

ecunty-palatlne  under  Henry  11. ;  bnt  it  to  the  etown.  Dugdale^s  Baronage,  p.  4ft 

pnTiooslr  poeseesed  all  regallan  rights  Lyttelton^s  Henry  11.,  vol.  ii.  p.  218. 

9t  Jaxjadiction.    After  the  forfeitoree  of  *  Dugdale'i  Baronage,  p.  26. 
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extreme  antipathy  of  the  native  English  towards  Hatwd  of 
their  invaders.  Both  William  Rufus  and  Henry  I.  Engifah  to 
made  use  of  the  former  to  strengthen  themselves 
against  the  attempts  of  their  brother  Robert ;  though  they 
forgot  their  promises  to  the  English  after  attaining  their  ob- 
ject^ A  fact  mentioned  by  Ordericus  Vitalis  illustrates  the 
advantage  which  the  government  found  in  this  national  ani- 
mosity. During  the  siege  of  Bridgenorth,  a  town  belonging 
to  Robert  de  Belesme,  one  of  the  most  turbulent  and  powerful 
of  the  Norman  barons,  by  Henry  I.  in  1102,  the  rest  of  the 
nobility  deliberated  together,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
if  the  king  could  expel  so  distinguished  a  subject,  he  would  be 
able  to  treat  them  all  as  his  servants.  They  endeavored 
therefore  to  bring  about  a  treaty ;  but  the  English  part  of 
Henry's  army,  hating  Robert  de  Belesme  as  a  Norman,  urged 
the  king  to  proceed  with  the  siege ;  which  he  did,  and  took 
the  castle.' 

Unrestrained,  therefore,  comparatively  speaking,  by  the 
aristocratic  principles  which  influenced  other  feudal  ^-j^q-  ^ 
countries,  the  administration  acquired  a  tone  of  the  Nonnan 
rigor  and  arbitrariness  under  William  the  Con-  k**^'^™*'**- 
queror,  which,  though  sometimes  perhaps  a  little  mitigated, 
^d  not  cease  during  a  century  and  a  half.  For  the  first 
three  reigns  we  must  have  recourse  to  historians ;  whose 
language,  though  vague,  and  perhaps  exaggerated,  is  too 
aniform  and  impressive  to  leave  a  doubt  of  the  tyrannical 
character  of  the  government  The  intolerable  exactions  of 
tribute,  the  rapine  of  purveyance,  tlie  iniquity  of  royal  courts, 
are  continually  in  their  mouths.  ^  God  sees  the  wretched 
people,'*  says  the  Saxon  Chronicler,  '^  most  unjustly  oppressed ; 
first  they  are  despoiled  of  their  possessions,  then  butchered 
This  was  a  grievous  year  (1124).  Whoever  had  any  prop- 
erty lost  it  by  heavy  taxes  and  unjust  decrees. "  •  The  same 
ancient  chronicle,  which  appears  to  have  been  continued  from 
time  to  time  in  the  abbey  of  Peterborough,  frequently  utters 
similar  notes  of  lamentation. 

From  the  reign  of  Stephen,  the  miseries  of  which  are  not 
to  my  immediate  purpose,  so  far  as  they  proceeded  from 

1  W.  Ualmflbnrjr,  p.  120  et  166.    R.  potest  narrari  siiwrU,  nyt   Roger   de 

Boreden,  p.  461.    Chron.  Saxon,  p.  194.  HoTeden,  auam   aiutinnit  illo  tempore 

*  Du  Cfheane,  Script.  Norman,  p  807.  [ciro.  ann.  il08]  terra  Anglorom  propter 

*  Ohron.  Saxox.    p.  228.     Mon  frcUe  ragiaa  exactionea.    p.  470- 
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anarch}  and  intestine  war,^  we  are  able  to  trace 
*"*  "^  the  chanfter  of  government  bj  existing  records.* 
These,  digested  by  the  industrious  Madox  into  his  History 
of  the  Exchequer,  gives  us  far  more  insight  into  the  spirit 
of  the  constitution,  if  we  may  use  such  a  word,  than  all  our 
monkish  chronicles.  It  was  not  a  sanguinary  despotism. 
Henry  II.  was  a  prince  of  remarkable  clemency ;  and  none 
of  the  Conqueror's  successors  were  as  grossly  tyrannical  as 
himself.  But  the  system  of  rapacious  extortion  from  their 
subjects  prevailed  to  a  degree  which  we  should  rather  ex- 
pect to  iind  among  eastern  slaves  than  that  high-spirited 
race  of  Normandy  whose  renown  then  filled  Europe  and 
A^ia.  The  right  of  wardship  was  abused  by  selling  the  heir 
and  his  land  to  the  highest  bidder.  That  of  marriage  was 
carried  to  a  still  grosser  excess.  The  kings  of  France 
indeed  claimed  the  prerogative  of  forbidding  the  marriage 
of  their  vassals'  daughters  to  such  persons  as  they  thought 
unfriendly  or  dangerous  to  themselves ;  but  I  am  not  aware 
that  they  ever  compelled  them  to  marry,  much  less  that  they 
turned  this  attribute  of  sovereignty  into  a  means  of  revenue. 
But  in  England,  women  and  even  men,  simply  as  tenants  in 
chief,  and  not  as  wards,  fined  to  the  crown  for  leave  to  marry 
whom  they  would,  or  not  to  be  compelled  to  marry  any 
other.*  Towns  not  only  fined  for  original  grants  of  fi-an* 
chises,  but  for  repeated  confirmations.  The  Jews  paid  ex- 
orbitant sums  for  every  common  right  of  mankind,  for  pro- 
tection, for  justice.  In  return  they  were  sustained  against 
(heir  Christian  debtors  in  demands  of  usury,  which  supersti- 
tion and  tyranny  rendered  enormous.^  Men  fined  for  the 
king's  good- will ;  or  that  he  would  remit  his  anger ;  or  to 
have  his  mediation  with  their  adversaries.  Many  fines  seem 
as  it  were  imposed  in  sport,  if  we  look  to  the  cause ;  though 

1  The  following  idmple  picture  of  that  era.       And  thit  luted,  growing  wone 

reign  from  the  Siuton  Chrouicle  may  be  and  worm,  throughout  Stephen'*  rdgn. 

worth  inMrting.    **  The  nobles  and  blsh-  Hen  said  openly  that   Christ  and  his 

ops  built  castTee,  and  filled  them  with  saintii  were  anleep.*'    p.  289. 

deTiU«h  and  wicked  men,  and  oppressed  *  The  earlieet  record  in  the  Pipe-ofllce 

the  people,  cruelly  tortuiiog  men  for  Is  that  which  Hadox,  in  conformity  to 

their  money.    They  imposed  taxes  upon  the  usage  of  others,  cites  by  the  name  of 

towns,  andf  when  they  had  exhausted  Magnum  Rotulum  quiuto  Stephani.  But 

them  of  eTerything,  set  them   on  fire,  in  a  particular  diiii«ertation,suluoined  to 

Tou  might  traTel  a  day,  and  not  find  one  his  Uititory  of  the  Exchequer,  he  ioclinea, 

man  living  in  a  town,  nor  any  land  in  though  not  decislTely,  to  refer  this 

eultivation.    Nerer  did  the  oountry  snf-  ord  to  the  reign  of  Henzy  I. 

fler  greater  evils.    If  two  or  three  men  •  Madox,  c.  10. 

were  seen  riding  up  to  a  town,  all  its  in-  «  Id.  o.  7. 
habitants  left  it,  taking  them  for  plunder- 
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their  extent,  and  the  solemnity  with  which  they  were  recorded, 
prove  the  humor  to  have  been  differently  relished  by  the  two 
parties.  Thus  the  bishop  of  Winchester  paid  a  tun  of  good 
wine  for  not  reminding  the  king  (John)  to  give  a  girdle  to 
the  countess  of  Albemarle ;  and  Robert  de  Vaux  five  best 
palfreys,  that  the  same  king  might  hold  his  peace  about 
Henry  Pinel's  wife.  Another  paid  four  marks  for  leave  to 
eat  (pro  licentii  comedendi).  But  of  all  the  abuses  which 
deformed  the  Anglo-Norman  government,  none  was  so  flagi- 
tious as  the  sale  of  judicial  redress.  The  king,  we  are  oiten 
told,  is  the  fountain  of  justice ;  but  in  those  ages  it  was  one 
which  gold  alone  could  unseal.  Men  fined  to  have  right 
done  them ;  to  sue  in  a  certain  court ;  to  implead  a  certain 
person  ;  to  have  restitution  of  land  which  they  had  recovered 
at  law.*  From  the  sale  of  that  justice  which  every  citizen 
has  a  right  to  demand,  it  was  an  easy  transition  to  withhold 
or  deny  it.  Fines  were  received  for  the  king*s  help  against 
the  adverse  suitor ;  that  is,  for  perversion  of  justice,  or  for 
delay.  Sometimes  they  were  paid  by  opposite  parties,  and, 
of  course,  for  opposite  ends.  These  were  called  counter- 
fines  ;  but  the  money  was  sometimes,  or  as  Lord  Lyttelton 
thinks  invariably,  returned  to  the  unsuccessful  suitor.^ 

Among  a  people  imperfectly  civilized  the  most  outrageous 
injustice  towards  individuals  may  pass  without  the  oeneimi 
slightest  notice,  while  in  matters  affecting  the  com-  •»*••• 
munity  the  powers  of  government  ai*e  exceedingly  controlled. 
It  becomes  therefore  an  important  question  what  prerogative 
these  Norman  king's  were  used  to  exercise  in  raising  money 
and  in  general  legislation.  By  the  prevailing  feudal  customs 
the  lord  was  entitled  to  demand  a  pecuniary  aid  of  his  vas- 
sals in  certain  cases.  These  were,  in  England,  to  make  his 
eldest  son  a  knight,  to  marry  his  eldest  daughter,  and  to  ran- 
bom  himself  from  captivity.  Accordingly,  when  such  cir- 
cumstances occurred,  aids  were  levied  by  the  crown  upon  its 
tenants,  at  the  rate  of  a  mark  or  a  pound  for  every  knight's 
fee.'    These  aids,  being  strictly  due  in  the  prescribed  cases, 

1  Madox.  0. 12  and  18.  e.   85,   at   twenty   shfllings  fbr    eTerr 

*  The  moHt  opposite  instaneei  of  these  knight's  fee,  and  as  much  fbr  erery  20f. 
exactions  are  well  selected  flrom  Madoz  ralue  of  land  held  by  socage.  The  aid 
by  Hume,  Appendix  II.;  upon  which  pour  fiiire  fltx  chevalier  m!((ht  be  raised 
account  I  hare  gone  less  into  detail  than  when  he  entered  into  his  fifteenth  year; 
would  otherwise  hare  been  noBeraary.  pour  flUe  marier,  when  she  reached  th« 

*  The  reasonable  aid  was  fixed  by  the    age  of  seren. 
mtuto  of  Wei*trolr«ti»r  I..  8  Edw.  I.. 
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were  taken  without  requiring  the  consent  of  parliament 
Escuage,  which  was  a  commutation  for  the  personal  service 
of  military  tenants  in  war,  having  rather  the  appearance  of 
an  indulgence  than  an  imposition,  might  reasonably  be  levied 
by  the  king.^  It  was  not  till  the  charter  of  John  that  escu- 
age  became  a  parliamentary  assessment ;  the  custom  of  com- 
muting service  having  then  grown  general,  and  the  rate  of 
commutation  being  variable. 

None  but  military  tenants  could  be  liable  for  escuage ; 
but  the  inferior  subjects  of  the  crown  were  oppressed  by  tal« 
lagcs.  The  demesne  lands  of  the  king  and  all  royal  towns 
were  liable  to  tallage  ;  an  imposition  far  more  rigorous  and 
irregular  than  those  which  fell  upon  the  gentry.  Tallages 
were  continually  raised  upon  different  towns  during  all  the 
Norman  reigns  without  the  consent  of  parliament,  which 
neither  represented  them  nor  cared  for  their  interests.  The 
itinerant  justices  in  their  circuit  usually  set  this  tax.  Some- 
times the  tallage  was  assessed  in  gross  upon  a  town,  and  col- 
lected by  the  burgesses ;  sometimes  individually  at  the  judg* 
ment  of  the  justices.  There  was  an  appeal  from  an  exces- 
sive assessment  to  the  barons  of  the  exchequer.  Inferior 
lords  might  tallage  their  own  tenants  and  demesne  towna^ 
though  not,  it  seems,  without  the  king's  permission.*  Cus- 
toms upon  the  import  and  export  of  merchandise,  of  which 
the  prisage  of  wine,  that  is,  a  right  of  taking  two  casks  out 
of  each  vessel,  seems  the  most  material,  were  immemorially 
exacted  by  the  crown.  There  is  no  appearance  that  these 
originated  with  parliament.^  Another  tax,  extending  to  all 
the  lands  of  the  kingdom,  was  Danegeld,  the  ship-money  of 
those  times.  This  name  had  been  originally  given  to  the  tax 
imposed  under  Ethelred  U.,  in  order  to  raise  a  tribute  exact- 
ed by  the  Danes.  It  was  afterwards  applied  to  a  permanent 
contribution  for  the  public  defence  against  the  same  enemies. 
But  after  the   Conquest  this  tax  is  said  to  have  been  only 

t  Fit  interdom,  at  Immlnenta  rel  In-  de  Seaneario,  ad  flnem.     Hadox,  EQst. 

•ui^nte  in  regnum  hostium  machina-  Exebequ«r,  p.  25  (edit,  in  folio). 

Uon«,   decernat   rex  de  RiDguliD  feodit  >  The  tenant  In  capita  was  entitled  to 

militum  lammam  aUquam  solri,  maream  be  reimbursed  what  would  have  been 

iciUoet,  Tel  libram  unam ;  unde  militibufl  his  encuage  by  his  Taiwalfl  eren  if  he  per> 

itlpendiaTeldonatlTaRuccedant.  MaTult  formed  perwoal  wrrice.    Madox,  c.  16. 

eoim    prioceps   stipendiarioa  qaim  do-  *  For  the  important  tuttJect  of  tallages, 

Qiestico8  bellicis  exponere  casibus.    Hasc  see  Madox,  c.  17. 

Itaque  aummaf  quia  nomine  ncutorum  *  Madox,  c.  18.     Ilale^s  Treatise  on 

tolTitur,  Bcutogium  nmninator.  Dlalogus  the  Customs  in  UazgxaTe's  Tracts,  toI.  I 

p.  116. 
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ooeasionallj  required ;  and  the  latest  instance  on  record  of 
its  payment  is  in  the  20th  of  Henry  II.  Its  imposition 
i^pears  to  have  heen  at  the  king's  discretion.^ 

The  right  of  general  legislation  was  undoubtedly  placed 
in  the  king,  conjointly  with  his  great  council,^  or,  Rjght  of 
if  the  expression  be  thought  more  proper,  with  i«g*«i»«*on. 
their  advice.     So  little  opposition  was  found  in  these  assem* 
blies  by  the  early  Norman  kings,  that  they  gratified  their  own 
love  of  pomp,  as  well  as  the  pride  of  their  barons,  by  con- 
sulting them  in  every  important  business.     But  the  limits  o 
legislative  power  were  extremely  indefinite.     New  laws,  lik 
new  taxes,  afiecting  the  community,  required  the  sanction  of 
that  assembly  which  was  supposed  to  represent  it ;  but  there 
was  no  security  for  individuals  against  acts  of  prerogative, 
which  we  should  justly  consider  as  most  tyrannical.     Henry 
II.,  the  best  of  these  monarchs,  banished  from  England  the 
relations  and  friends  of  Becket,  to  the  number  of  four  hun- 
dred.    At  another  time  he  sent  over  from  Normandy  an 
injunction,  that  all  the  kindred  of  those  who  obeyed  a  papal 
interdict  should  be  banished,  and  their  estates  confiscated.' 

The  statutes  of  those  reigns  do  not  exhibit  to  us  many 
provisions  calculated  to  maintain  public  liberty  on 
a  broad  and  general  foundation.     And  although  oiuirtenor 
the  laws  then  enacted  have  not  all  been  preserved,  ^J™*** 
yet  it  is  unlikely  that  any  of  an  extensively  reme- 
dial nature  should  have  lefl  no  trace  of  their  existence.     We 
find,  however,  what  has  sometimes  been  called  the  Magna 
Charta  of  William  the   Conqueror,  published   by  Wilkins 
from  a  document  of  considerable  authority.*    We  will,  enjoin, 
and  grant,  says  the  king,  that  all  freemen  of  our  kingdom 
shall  enjoy  their  lands  in  peace,  free  from  all  tallage,  and  from 
every  unjust  exaction,  so  that  nothing  but  their  service  law- 
fully due  to  us  shall  be  demanded  at  their  hands.*    The  laws 

1  Henr/  Huntingdon,   I.   t.   p.  206.  Some  Bngllah  barons  might  donbtleai 

DUloeaR  de  Seaccario,  e.  11.  Madox,  0.  haT«  be«n  with  the  king,  as  at  Vemeuil 

17.    Lyttelton'n  Henry  II.  vol.  it.  p.  170.  in   1176,   where  a  mixed   assembly  ol 

*  Olanril,  Prologus  ad  Traotatom  de  Engliib   and    French  enaoted  laws  for 
Oonsaetad.  both  countries.    Benedict.  Abbss  apa4 

*  HoTeden,  p.  496.  Lyitelton,  toI.  II.  Hiune.  80  at  Northampton,  in  1166 
p.  630.  The  latter  says  that  this  edict  seTeral  Nonnan  barons  Toted ;  nor  ii 
most  baTe  been  framed  by  the  king  with  any  notice  taken  of  this  as  irregular, 
the  adTice  and  assent  of  his  council.  Fits  Stephen,  ibid.  So  unfixed,  or  rsther 
But  if  he  means  his  great  council,  I  unformed,  were  all  constitutional  prin- 
eannot  suppose  that  all  the  barons  and  eiples.    [Notb  X.] 

tenants  in  capita  could  hare  been  duly       *  [NoTi  XI.] 

tnmBioned  to  a  council  held  beyond  sees.       *  Volumus  eUam,  ao  flrmlter  pradpl- 

VOL.  11. —  M.  8 
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of  the  Conqueror,  fof jnd  in  Hoveden,  are  wholly  different 
from  those  in  Ingulfus,  and  are  suspected  not  to  have  escaped 
considerable  interpolation.^  It  is  remarkable  that  no  refers 
ence  is  made  to  this  concession  of  William  the  Conqueror 
in  any  subsequent  charter.  A  charter  of  Henry  I.,  the  au- 
thenticity of  which  is  undisputed,  though  it  contains  notliing 
specially  expressed  but  a  remission  of  unreasonable  reliefs, 
wardships,  and  other  feudal  burdens,^  proceeds  to  declare  that 
he  gives  his  subjects  the  laws  of  Eidward  the  Confessor,  with 
the  emendations  made  by  his  father  with  consent  of  his  bar* 
ons.^  The  charter  of  Stephen  not  only  confirms  that  of  his 
predecessor,  but  adds,  in  fuller  terms  than  Henry  had  used, 
an  express  concession  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  Edward.* 
Henry  II.  is  silent  about  these,  although  he  repeats  the  con- 
firmation of  his  grandfather's  charter.*  The  people  however 
had  begun  to  look  back  to  a  more  ancient  standard  of  law. 
The  Norman  conquest,  and  all  that  ensued  upon  it,  had  en- 
deared the  memory  of  their  Saxon  government.  Its  disor- 
ders were  forgotten,  or,  rather,  were  less  odious  to  a  rude 
nation,  than  the  coercive  justice  by  which  they  were  after- 
wards restrained."     Hence    it  became  the  favorite  cry  to 

nti8  et  coneedimtiRf  at  omnefl  liberl  ho-  flrmatioQ  and  amendment  of  Edward*! 

mines  totiua  monarchiie  pnedicti  regnl  laws  by  the  Conqueror  and  by  the  reign- 

nostri  habeant  et  teneant  terras  saaset  ing  king— Qui   non  solum  legem  r^ia 

possessiones  suas  bene,  et  in  pace,  libera  Eadwardi    nobis    reddidit,  quam    omni 

ab  omul  ezactione  tigust2l,  et  ab  omni  gaudiorum  delectatione  suseepimns,  sed 

tallagio,  ita  quod  nihil  ab  iis  exigatur  beati    patris  ejus  emendationlbus  robo- 

▼el  capiatur,  nisi  servitium  suum  liber-  ratam  propriis  Indtitutionibus  honesta- 

um.  quod  de  Jure  nobis  fkcere  debent,  et  Tit.    See  Cooper  oo  Public  Records  (toL 

fkcere  tenentur ;  et  prout  statutum  est  it.  p.  423),  in  which  very  useful  colleo- 

iis,  et  illis  a  nobis  datum  et  eoncessum  tion  the  whole  fragment   (fbr  the  first 

Jure  hereditario  in  perpetuam  per  com-  time  in  Enicland)  Is  published  tram  a 

mune  ooaeilium  totius  regni  nostri  prae-  Cottonian    manuscript.     Henry   ceased 

dicti.  not,  according  to  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  to 

1  Selden,  ad  Eadmemm.    Ilody  (Trea-  lay  on  many  tributes.    But  it  is  reosona- 

tlse  on  Conrocations,  p.  249)  infers  ttom  ble  to  suppose  tliat  tallages  on  town! 

the  groat  alterations  Tisible  on  the  face  and  on  his  demesne  tenants,  at  that  time 

of  these  laws  that  they  were  altersd  from  legal,  were  reckoned  among  them, 

the  French  original  by  Glanvil.  >  A  great  impression  is  said  to  hara 

s  Wiikins.  p.  234.     The  aroemion  of  been  made  on  the  barons  coofederated 

Henry  inspired  hopes  into  the  English  against    John    by   the   production   of 

nation    which  were  not    well    realised.  Henry  I.'s  charter,  wheruof  they  had 

His   marriage    with    Matilda,    '*of  the  been  Ignorant.    Matt.  Paris,  p.  212.    But 

rightful  Ei^iclish  kin,"  is  mentioned  with  this  could  hardly  have  been  the  existiug 

apparent  pleasure  by  the  Saxon  Chroni-  charter,  for  reasons  alleged  by  Blaek- 

eler  under  the  year  1100.    And  in  a  fr^g-  stone.    Introduction  to  Magna  Charta, 

ment  of  a  Latin  treatise  on  the  English  p.  6. 

laws,  praL^ing  them  with  a  genuine  feel-  *  ^Vilkins,  Leges  Anglo-Saxon,  p.  81A 

ing,  and  probably  written  in  the  earlier  ^  Id.  p.  318. 

part  of  Henry's  reign,  the  author  extols  *  The  Saxon  Chronicler  complains  of 

his    behari^r    towards    the   people,  in  a  witenagemot,  as  he  calls  it.  or  assises, 

eontrast  with  that  of  preceding  times,  held  at  Leicester  in  1124,  where  forty 

Aod  bears  explicit  testimony  to  the  cou-  four  thloTes  were  lianged,  a  grsater  num 
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demand  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor ;  and  the  Normans 
themselves,  as  they  grew  dissatisfied  with  the  royal  adminis- 
tration, fell  into  these  English  sentiments.^  But  what  these 
laws  were,  or  more  properly,  perhaps,  these  customs  subsist- 
ing in  the  Confessor's  age,  was  not  very  distinctly  understood.* 
So  far,  however,  was  clear,  that  the  rigorous  feudal  servitude, 
the  weighty  tributes  upon  poorer  freemen,  had  never  pre- 
vailed before  the  Conquest  In  claiming  the  laws  of  Edward 
the  Confessor,  our  ancestors  meant  but  the  redress  of  griev- 
ances, which  tradition  told  them  had  not  always  existed. 

It  is  highly  probable,  independently  of  the  evidence  sup- 
plied by  the  charters  of  Henry  I.  and  his  two  suc- 

xu*.  e  '•         uji  u  Richard  L»i 

cessors,  that  a  sense  of  oppression  had  long  been  chancellor 
atimulating  the  subjects  of  so  arbitrary  a  govern-  J^P*2®i^ 
ment,  before  they  gave  any  demonstrations  of  it 
sufficiently  palpable  to  find  a  place  in  history.     But  there  are 
certainly  no  instances  of  rebellion,  or  even,  as  far  as  we 
know,  of  a  constitutional  resistance  in  parliament,  down  to 
the  reign  of  Richard  I.    The  revolt  of  the  earls  of  Leicester 
and  Norfolk  against  Henry  II.,  which  endangered  his  throne 
and  comprehended  his  children  with  a  large  part  of  his  barons, 
appears  not  to  have  been  founded  even  upon  the  pretext  of 
public  grievances.     Under  Richard  I.  something  more  of  a 
national  spirit  began  to  show  itself.     For  the  king  having 
lefl  his  chancellor  William  Longchamp  joint  regent  and  justi- 
ciary with  the  bishop  of  Durham  during  his  crusade,  the 
foolish  insolence  of  the  former,  who  excluded  his  coadjutor 

ber  than  was  erer  before  known ;  It  was  ot  dizmtiH  senriUa  condiUonli  indicia,  p. 

said  that  many  suffered  unjustly,  p.  228.  26.    [Notk  XII.] 

Mr.  Tamer  trantlateit  this  dlflTerently;  *  Nod  quas  tulit,  sed  quas  ohserra- 
buft,  aa  I  coQC«dTe,  without  attending  to  rerit,  says  William  of  Malmsbury,  con* 
the  spirit  of  the  context.  Hist,  of  Engl,  eeniing  the  CoofesHor's  laws.  Those 
vol.  i.  p.  174.  bearing  his  name  in  Lambard  and  Wll- 
1  The  distinction  between  the  two  liins  are  eridently  spurious,  though  it 
natfons  was  pretty  well  obliterated  at  may  not  be  easy  to  fix  upon  the  time 
the  end  of  Henry  n.'s  reign,  as  we  learn  when  they  were  forged.  Those  found  in 
ttota  th9  Dialogue  on  the  Exchequer,  Ingulfus,  in  the  French  language,  are 
then  written :  ^un  cohabitantibus  An-  genuine,  though  translated  from  Latin, 
gUds  et  Normannis,  et  alterutr&m  ux-  and  were  confirmed  by  William  the  (Ben- 
ares dncentibos  rel  nubentibus,  sic  per-  queror.  Neither  of  these  collections, 
mixtsB  sunt  nationes,  nt  rix  diseemi  however,  can  be  thought  to  have  any  re« 
poBsit  hodle,  de  liberls  loquor,  quis  An-  lation  to  the  ciTil  liberty  of  the  snl^t. 
glicus,  quis  Normannus  rit  genere  ;  ex-  It  has  been  deemed  more  rational  to  sup- 
ceptis  duntaxat  ascriptitiis  qui  Tillani  pose  that  these  longings  for  Edward's 
dicuotur,  quibusnon  eetltberumob«tan-  laws  were  rather  meant  tor  a  mild  ad- 
tibusdominissttis  a  sui  status  eonditione  ministration  of  goTemment,  free  from 
dlacedere.  Bapropter  peue  quicunque  unjust  Norman  inooTations,  than  any 
ilo  hodie  occisus  reperitur,  ut  murdrum  written  and  definitire  system, 
pnnitur.  exoeptis  his  quibos  oorta  sunt 
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from  any  share  in  the  administration,  provoked  every  one  of 
the  nobility.  A  convention  of  these,  the  king's  brother 
placing  himself  at  their  head,  passed  a  sentence  of  removal 
and  banishment  upon  the  chancellor.  Though  there  might 
be  reason  to  conceive  that  this  would  not  be  unpleasing  to 
the  king,  who  was  already  apprised  how  much  Longchamp 
had  abused  his  trust,  it  was  a  remarkable  assumption  of  power 
by  that  assembly,  and  the  earliest  authority  for  a  leading 
principle  of  our  constitution,  the  responsibility  of  ministers 
to  parliament. 

In  the  succeeding  reign  of  John  all  the  rapacious  exactions 
Hn^aa  usual  to  theso  Norman  kings  were  not  only  re* 

Gharto.  doubled,  but  mingled  with  other  outrages  of 
tyranny  still  more  intolerable*^  These  too  were  to  be  endured 
at  the  hands  of  a  prince  utterly  contemptible  for  his  folly  and 
cowardice.  One  is  surprised  at  the  forbearance  displayed  by 
the  barons,  till  they  took  up  arms  at  length  in  that  confeder- 
acy  which  ended  in  establishing  the  Great  Charter  of  Liber- 
ties. As  this  was  the  first  effort  towards  a  legal  government, 
80  is  it  beyond  comparison  tlie  most  important  event  in  our 
history,  except  that  Revolution  without  which  its  benefits 
would  have  been  rapidly  annihilated.  The  constitution  of 
England  has  indeed  no  single  date  from  which  its  duration  is 
to  be  reckoned.  The  institutions  of  positive  law,  the  far 
more  important  changes  which  time  has  wrought  in  the  order 
of  society,  during  six  hundi*ed  years  subsequent  to  the  Great 
Charter,  have  undoubtedly  lessened  its  direct  application  to 
our  present  circumstances.  But  it  is  still  the  keystone  of 
English  liberty.  All  that  has  since  been  obtained  is  little 
more  than  as  confirmation  or  commentary;  and  if  every 
subsequent  law  were  to  be  swept  away,  there  would  still 
remain  the  bold  features  that  distinguish  a  free  from  a  des- 
potic monarchy.  It  has  been  lately  the  fashion  to  depreciate 
the  value  of  Magna  Charta,  as  if  it  had  sprung  from  the 
private  ambition  of  a  few  selfish  barons,  and  redressed  only 
some  feudal  abuses.  It  is  indeed  of  little  importance  by  what 
motives  those  who  obtained  it  were  guided.  The  real  charac- 
ters of  men  most  distinguished  in  the  transactions  of  that 
time  are  not  easily  determined  at  present     Yet  if  we  bring 

1  Id  1207  John  took  a  MTenth  of  the  ed.  1684.    Bat  hUa  Insults  npon  the  no- 

moTftbles  of  lay  and  spiritual  persons,  bility   in  debauching  their  wives   and 

ennetia  murm  urantibus,  sed  contradleere  daughters  were,  as  usually  happens,  the 

non  audentibas.      Matt.  Paris,  p.  186,  most  ezasperating  prorocation 
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these  ungrateful  suspicions  to  the  test,  they  prove  destitute  of 
all  reasonable  foundation.  An  equal  distribution  of  civil 
rights  to  all  classes  of  freemen  forms  the  peculiar  beauty  of 
the  charter.  In  tliis  just  solicitude  for  the  people,  and  in  the 
moderation  which  infringed  upon  no  essential  prerogative  of 
the  monarchy,  we  may  perceive  a  liberality  and  patriotism 
very  unlike  the  selfishness  which  is  sometimes  rashly  imputed 
to  those  ancient  barons.  And,  as  far  as  we  are  guided  by 
historical  testimony,  two  great  men,  the  pillars  of  our  church 
and  state,  may  be  considered  as  entitled  beyond  the  rest  to 
the  glory  of  this  monument ;  Stephen  Langton,  archbishop 
of  C^terbury,  and  William  earl  of  Pembroke.  To  their 
temperate  zeal  for  a  legal  government,  England  was  indebted 
during  that  critical  period  for  the  two  greatest  blessings  that 
patriotic  statesmen  could  confer ;  the  establishment  of  civil 
liberty  upon  an  immovable  basis,  and  the  preservation  of 
national  independence  under  the  ancient  line  of  sovereigns, 
which  rasher  men  were  about  to  exchange  for  the  dominion 
of  France. 

By  the  Magna  Charta  of  John  reliefs  were  limited  to  a 
certain  sum  according  to  the  rank  of  the  tenant,  the  waste 
committed  by  guardians  in  chivalry  restrained,  the  disparage- 
ment in  matrimony  of  female  wards  forbidden,  and  widows 
secured  from  compulsory  marriage.  These  regulations,  ex- 
tending to  the  suthvassals  of  the  crown,  redressed  the  worst 
grievances  of  every  military  tenant  in  England.  The  fran- 
chises of  the  city  of  London  and  of  all  towns  and  boroughs 
were  declared  inviolable.  The  freedom  of  commerce  was 
guaranteed  to  alien  merchants.  The  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
instead  of  following  the  king's  person,  was  fixed  at  West- 
minster. The  tyranny  exercised  in  the  neighborhood  of  royal 
forests  met  with  some  check,  which  was  further  enforced  by 
the  Charter  of  Forests  under  Henry  III. 

But  the  essential  clauses  of  Magna  Charta  are  those  which 
protect  the  personal  liberty  and  property  of  all  freemen,  by 
giving  security  from  arbitrary  imprisonment  and  arbitrary 
spoliation.  ^  No  freeman  (says  the  29th  chapter  of  Henry 
IIL's  charter,  which,  as  the  existing  law,  I  quote  in  preference 
to  that  of  John,  the  variations  not  being  very  material)  shall 
be  taken  or  imprisoned,  or  be  disseized  of  his  freehold,  or 
liberties,  or  free  customs,  or  be  outlawed,  or  exiled,  or  any 
otherwise  destroyed ;  nor  will  we  pass  upon  him,  nor  send 
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upon  him,  but  by  lawful  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  by  the  law 
of  the  land.^  We  will  sell  to  no  man,  we  will  not  deny  or 
delay  to  any  man,  justice  or  right."  It  is  obvious  that  these 
words,  interpreted  by  any  honest  court  of  law,  convey  an 
ample  security. for  the  two  main  rights  of  civil  society.  From 
the  era,  therefore,  of  king  John's  charter,  it  must*  have  been 
a  clear  principle  of  our  constitution  that  no  man  can  be  de- 
tained in  prison  without  trial.  Whether  courts  of  justice 
framed  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  in  conformity  to  the  spint 
of  this  clause,  or  found  it  already  in  their  register,  it  became 
from  tliat  era  the  right  of  every  subject  to  demand  it.  That 
writ,  rendered  more  actively  remedial  by  the  statute  of  Charles 
11^  but  founded  upon  the  broad  basis  of  Magna  Charta,  is 
the  principal  bulwark  of  English  liberty ;  and  if  ever  tempo- 
rary circumstances,  or  the  doubtfiil  plea  of  political  necessity, 
shsdl  lead  men  to  look  on  its  denial  with  apathy,  the  most  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  of  our  constitution  will  be  effaced. 
As  the  clause  recited  above  protects  the  subject  from  any 
absolute  spoliation  of  his  freehold  rights,  so  others  restrain 
the  excessive  amercements  which  had  an  almost  equally  ruin- 
ous operation.  The  magnitude  of  his  offence,  by  the  14th 
clause  of  Henry  Ill.'s  charter,  must  be  the  measure  of  his 
fine ;  and  in  every  case  the  contenement  (a  word  expressive 
of  chattels  necessary  to  each  man's  station,  as  the  arms  of  a 
gentleman,  the  merchandise  of  a  trader,  tlie  plough  and  wag^ 
ons  of  a  peasant)  was  exempted  from  seizure.  A  provision 
was  made  in  the  charter  of  John  that  no  aid  or  escuage  should 
be  imposed,  except  in  the  three  feudal  cases  of  aid,  without 
consent  of  parliament.  And  this  was  extended  to  aids  paid 
by  the  city  of  London.     But  the  clause  was  omitted  in  the 

1  NM    per  I^ide  Jndiclnm    parinm  teme,  oecnn.      Blankstone^s  Gharten, 

■Qcrum,  vel  per  l^em  teme.     SeTenU  p.  42.    And  the  word  vel  la  ro  rrequently 

explanations  have   been  oflfored  of  the  u«ed  for  et,  that  I  am  not  wholly  free 

aiteriiative  clause,  which  some  tiave  re-  from  a  saspicion  that  it  was  so  intended 

ferred  to  judgment  by  default  or  de-  in  thkc  place.    The  meaning  will  be  that 

Durrer— others  to  the  process  of  attach-  no  person  shall  be  dlMseized,  &c.,  excppt 

ment  for  contempt.    Certainly  there  are  upon  a  lawful  cause  of  action  or  indict- 

many  legal  procedures  besides  trial  by  roent  found  by  the  Tenlict  of  a  Jury, 

jury,  through  which  a  party's  goods  or  This  really  seems  as  good  as  any  of  the 

Serson  may  be  taken.     But  one  may  dixjunctire  interpretiUons,  but  I  do  not 

oubt  whether  these  were  in  contempla-  offer  it  with  much  confidence, 

tion  of  the  framers  of  Magna  Charta.  But  perhaps  the  best  sense  of  the  dl»> 

In  an  entry  of  the  charter  of  1217  by  a  junctive  will  be  perceived  by  remember- 

eontemporary  hand,  prHserred  in  a  book  ing  that  judicium  parium  was  generally 

In    the    town-clerk's  oflSce    in  London,  oppased  to  the  combat  or  the  orilea^ 

ealled  Liber  Custumarum  et  Regum  an-  which  were  equally  Ux  ttrrm. 
tlquorum,  a  rarlous  reading,  et  per  legem 
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three  charters  granted  by  Henry  III.,  though  parliament 
seem  to  have  acted  upon  it  in  most  part  of  his  reign.  It  had, 
however,  no  reference  to  tallages  im(X)9ed  upon  towns  without 
their  consent  Fourscore  years  were  yet  to  elapse  before  the 
great  principle  of  parUamentary  taxation  was  explicitly  and 
absolutely  recognized. 

A  law  which  enacts  that  justice  shall  neither  be  sold,  denied, 
nor  delayed,  stamps  with  infamy  that  goveniment  under  which 
it  had  become  necessary.  But  from  the  time  of  the  charter, 
accoi'ding  to  Madox,  the  disgraceful  perversions  of  right, 
which  are  upon  record  in  the  rolls  of  the  exchequer,  became 
less  frequent.*  * 

From  this  era  a  new  soul  was  infused  into  the  people  of 
England.  Her  liberties,  at  the  best  long  in  abey-  state  of  th« 
ance,  became  a  tangible  possession,  and  those  SJIl£*Hea^ 
indefinite  aspirations  for  the  laws  of  Edward  the  ni. 
Confessor  were  changed  into  a  steady  regard  for  the  Great 
Charter.  Pass  but  from  the  history  of  Roger  de  Hoveden  to 
that  of  Matthew  Paris,  from  the  second  Henry  to  the  third, 
and  judge  whether  the  victorious  struggle  had  not  excited  an 
energy  of  public  spirit  to  which  the  nation  was  before  a 
stranger.  The  strong  man,  in  the  sublime  language  of  Mil- 
ton, was  aroused  from  sleep,  and  shook  his  invincible  locks. 
Tyranny,  indeed,  and  injustice  will,  by  all  historians  not  abso- 
lutely servile,  be  noted  with  moral  reprobation ;  but  never 
shall  we  find  in  the  English  writers  of  the  twelfth  century 
that  assertion  of  positive  and  national  rights  which  distin* 
guishes  those  of  the  next  age,  and  particularly  the  monk  of 
St.  Alban's.  From  his  prolix  history  we  may  collect  three 
material  propositions  as  to  the  state  of  the  English  constitu- 
tion during  the  long  reign  of  Henry  III. ;  a  prince  to  whom 
the  epithet  of  worthless  seems  best  applicable;  and  who, 
without  committing  any  flagrant  crimes,  was  at  once  insincere, 
ill-judging,  and  pusillanimous.  The  intervention  of  such  a 
reign  was  a  very  fortunate  circumstance  for  public  liberty, 
which  might  possibly  have  been  crushed  in  its  infancy  if  an 
Edward  had  immediately  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  John. 

1.  The  Great  Charter  was  always  oonsfdered  as  a  funda^ 
mental  law.  But  yet  it  was  supposed  to  acquire  additional 
■ecurity  by  frequent  confirmation.     This  it  received,  with 

1  Hiat  of  Exchequer,  e.  12 


_, 
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some  not  inconsiderable  variation,  in  the  first,  second,  and 
ninth  years  of  Henrj's  reign.  The  last  of  these  is  in  our 
present  statute-book,  and  has  never  received  any  alterations ; 
but  Sir  £.  Coke  reckons  thirty-two  instances  wherein  it  has 
be^n  folemnly  ratified.  Several  of  these  were  during  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.,  and  were  invariably  purcliased  by  the 
grant  of  a  subsidy.^  This  prudent  accommodation  of  parlia- 
ment to  the  circumstances  of  their  age  not  only  made  the  law 
itself  appear  more  inviolable,  but  established  that  correspond- 
ence between  supply  and  redress  which  for  some  centuries 
was  the  balance-spring  of  our  constitution.  The  charter, 
indeed,  was  often  grossly  violated  by  their  administration. 
£ven  Hubert  de  Burgh,  of  whom  history  speaks  more  favor- 
ably than  of  Henry's  later  favorites,  though  a  faithful  servant 
of  the  crown,  seems,  as  is  too  often  the  case  with  such  men, 
to  have  thought  the  king's  honor  and  interest  concerned  in 
maintaining  an  unlimited  prerogative.'  The  government  was, 
however,  much  worse  administered  after  his  fall.  From  the 
great  difficulty  of  compelling  the  king  to  observe  the  boundar 
ries  of  law,  the  EngUsh  clergy,  to  whom  we  are  much  indebted 
for  their  zeal  in  behalf  of  liberty  during  this  reign,  devised 
means  of  binding  his  conscience  and  terrifying  his  imagination 
by  religious  sanctions.  The  solemn  excommunication,  accom- 
panied with  the  most  awful  threats,  pronounced  against  the 
violators  of  Magna  Charta,  is  well  known  from  our  common 
histories.  The  king  was  a  party  to  this  ceremony,  and  swore 
to  observe  the  charter.  But  Henry  III.,  though  a  very  de- 
vout person,  had  his  own  notions  as  to  the  validity  of  an  oath 
that  affected  his  power,  and  indeed  passed  his  life  in  a  series 
of  perjuries.  According  to  the  creed  of  that  age,  a  papal 
dispensation  might  annul  any  prior  engagement ;  and  he  was 
generally  on  sufficiently  good  terms  with  Rome  to  obtain  such 
an  indulgence. 

2.  Though  the  prohibition  of  levying  aids  or  escuages 
without  consent  of  parliament  had  been  omitted  in  all 
Henry's  charters,  yet  neither  one  nor  the  other  seem  in  feet 
to  have  been  exacted  at  discretion  throughout  his  reign.  On 
the  contrary,  the  barons  frequently  refused  the  aids,  or  rather 
subsidies,  which  his  prodigality  was  always  demanding.  In- 
deed it  would  probably  have  been  impossible  for  the  king 

1  Matt.  Paris,  p.  373  •  Id.  p.  284 
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however  fragal,  stripped  as  he  was  of  so  many  lucrative 
though  oppressive  prerogatives  bjr  the  Great  Charter,  to  sup- 
port the  expenditure  of  government  from  his  own  resources. 
Tallages  on  his  demesnes,  and  especialiy  on  the  rich  and  ill- 
affected  citj  of  London,  he  imposed  without  scruple ;  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  ever  pretended  to  a  right  of  gen- 
eral taxation.  We  may  therefore  take  it  for  granted  that 
the  clause  in  John's  charter,  though  not  expressly  renewedi 
was  still  considered  as  of  binding  force.  The  king  was  often 
put  to  great  inconvenience  by  the  refusal  of  supply ;  and  at 
one  time  was  reduced  to  sell  his  plate  and  jewels,  which  the 
citizens  of  London  buying,  he  was  provoked  to  exclaim  with 
envious  spite  against  their  riches,  which  he  had  not  been  able 
to  exhaust.^ 

3.  The  power  of  granting  money  must  of  course  imply  the 
power  of  withholding  it ;  yet  this  has  sometimes  been  little 
more  than  a  nomintd  privilege.  But  in  this  reign  tiie  Eng- 
lish parliament  exercised  their  right  of  refusal,  or,  what  was 
much  better,  of  conditional  assent.  Great  discontent  was 
expressed  at  the  demand  of  a  subsidy  in  1237  ;  and  the  king 
alleging  that  he  had  expended  a  great  deal  of  money  on  his  \ 
sister's  marriage  with  the  emperor,  and  also  upon  his  own, 
the  barons  answered  that  he  had  not  taken  their  advice  in 
those  affairs,  nor  ought  they  to  share  the  punishment  of  acts 
of  imprudence  they  had  not  committed.^  In  1 241,  a  subsidy 
having  been  demanded  for  the  war  in  Poitou,  the  barons 
drew  up  a  remonstrance,  enumerating  all  the  grants  they  had 
made  on  former  occasions,  but  always  on  condition  that  the 
imposition  should  not  be  turned  into  precedent.  Their  last 
subsidy,  it  appears,  had  been  paid  into  the  hands  of  four 
barons,  who  were  to  expend  it  at  their  discretion  for  the 
benefit  of  the  king  and  kingdom  ;*  an  early  instance  of  paiv 
liamentary  control  over  public  expenditure.  On  a  similar 
demand  in  1244  the  king  was  answered  by  complaints  against 
the  violation  of  the  charter,  the  waste  of  former  subsidies, 
and  the  maladministration  of  his  servants.*  Finally  the 
barons  positively  refused  any 'money ;  and  he  extorted  1500 

1  U .  PArte,  p.  650.  language  is  partioolarly  uneoartly :  nx 

*  Quod  luee  omnia  tine  eontlUo  fld»-  earn  InstannsslmA,  ne  dicam  Impnden- 
hum  f  oomm  fteerat,  neo  debaerant  esae  ttsslmi,  auziUnm  peeunJaie  ab  lis  itemm 

Km  participea,  qni  ftaerant  a  ooipA  postulant,  totios  Issi  et  illusi,  contra 

unes.    p.  867.  dixerunt  el  nnanimiter  et  una  ore  la 

•  M.  Paili,  p.  615.  Ihcie. 
«  U.  p.  &»,  672.     Ifatthew   Pazis^s 
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marks  from  the  city  of  London.  Some  years  aflerwards 
they  declared  their  readiness  to  buixlen  themselves  more 
than  ever  if  they  could  secure  the  observance  of  the  charter ; 
and  requested  that  the  justiciary,  chancellor,  and  treasurer 
might  be  appointed  with  consent  of  parliament,  according, 
as  they  asserted,  to  ancient  custom,  and  might  hold  their 
offices  during  good  behavior.^ 

Forty  years  of  mutual  dissatisfaction  had  elapsed,  when  a 
Bignal  act  of  Henry's  improvidence  brought  on  a  crisis  which 
endangered  his  throne.  Innocent  IV.,  out  of  mere  animosity 
against  the  family  of  Frederic  II.,  left  no  means  untried  to 
raise  up  a  competitor  for  the  crown  of  Naples,  which  Man- 
fi*ed  had  occupied.  "Richard  earl  of  Cornwall  having  been 
prudent  enough  to  decline  this  speculation,  the  pope  offered 
to  support  Henry's  second  son,  prince  Edmund.  Tempted 
by  such  a  prospect,  the  silly  king  involved  hinL<elf  in  irre- 
trievable embarrassments  by  prosecuting  an  enterprise  which 
could  not  possibly  be  advantageous  to  England,  and  upon 
which  he  entered  without  the  advice  of  his  parliamenL  Des- 
titute himself  of  money,  he  was  compelled  to  throw  the  ex- 
pense of  this  new  crusade  upon  the  pope ;  but  the  assistance 
of  Rome  was  never  gratuitous,  and  Henry  actually  pledged 
his  kingdom  for  the  money  which  she  might  expend  in  a  war 
for  her  advantage  and  his  own.*  He  did  not  even  want  the 
effrontery  to  tell  parliament  in  1257,  introducing  his  son 
Edmund  as  king  of  Sicily,  that  they  were  bound  tor  the  re- 
payment of  14,000  marks  with  interest  The  pope  had  also, 
in  furtherance  of  the  Neapolitan  project,  conferred  upon 
Henry  the  tithes  of  all  beneiices  in  England,  as  well  as  the 
first  fruits  of  such  as  should  be  vacant*  Such  a  concession 
drew  upon  the  king  the  implacable  resentment  of  his  clergy, 
already  complaining  of  the  cowardice  or  connivance  that  had 

I  De  commtini  coiullio  regni,  sieut  ab  pRrUament  of  1248  eompIalDed  that  the 

antiquo  con^aetum  et  justura.     p.  778.  king  had  not  followed  the  nteps  of  hlf 

ThU  was  not  m>  great  au  eucroacament  predecvtt8on  in   appointing  these  three 

as  it  may  appear.      Ralph  de  Neville^  great  ofHeeni  by  their  coiiAent.      p.  646. 

blfihop  of  Chiciicjtter,   had    been  made  What  had  been  in  fuct  the  practice  of 

chancellor  in  1223,  aasonHU  toiius  regni ;  former  king^  I  do  not  know ;  but  it  is 

itaque  scilicet  utnondeponereturab*yaa  not  likely  to  have  been  saeh  as  they 

sigilli  ciutodi     nisi    tocius  regni    ordi-  repre^nt.     lleury,  however,  had  named 

nante  consensu  et  consilio.   p.  236.    Ac-  the  archbishop  of  York  to  the  regency  of 

eordingly,  the  king  demanding  the  great  the  kinedom  during  his  abi^euce  bi'yond 

■eel  from   him  In  1236.   he  refused  to  seas  in  1242,  decomiilio omnium  comitum 

give  it    up,  alleging    that^    haying    re-  et  baronum  nostrorum  et  omnium  file 

eeiTed  it  in  the  general  council  of  the  Hum  noxtrorum.    Rymer,  t.  i.  p.  400 

kingdom,  he  culd  not  resign  it  without  <  Id.  p.  771. 

the  same  authority,    p.  dG3.    And  the  •  p.  818 
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daring  all  his  reign  exposed  them  to  the  shameless  exactions 
of  Rome.  Henry  had  now  indeed  cause  to  regret  his  precip- 
itancj.  Alexander  IV.,  the  reigning  pontiff  thr^tened 
him  not  onlj  with  a  revocation  of  the  grant  to  his  son,  but 
with  an  excommunication  and  general  interdict,  if  the  money 
advanced  on  his  account  should  not  be  immediatelj  repaid ,  ^ 
and  a  Roman  agent  explauied  the  demand  to  a  parliament 
assembled  in  London.  The  sum  required  was  so  enormous, 
we  are  told,  that  it  struck  all  the  hearers  with  astonishment 
and  horror.  The  nobilitj  of  the  realm  were  indignant  k> 
think  that  one  man's  supine  foUj  should  thus  brmg  them  to 
rain.*  Who  can  deny  that  measures  beyond  the  ordinary 
course  of  the  constitution  were  necessary  to  control  so  prodi- 
gal and  injudicious  a  sovereign  ?  Acconlingly  the  barons  iu- 
sbted  that  twenty-four  persons  should  be  nominated,  half  by 
the  king  and  half  by  themselves,  to  reform  the  state  of 
the  kingdom.  These  were  appointed  on  the  meeting  of  the 
parliament  at  Oxford,  afler  a  prorogation. 

The  seven  years  that  followed  are  a  revolutionary  period, 
the  events  of  which  we  do  not  find  satisfactorily  explained 
by  the  historians  of  the  time.'  A  king  divested  of  preroga- 
tives by  his  people  soon'  appears  even  to  themsc^lves  an  in- 
jured party.  And,  as  the  baronial  oligarchy  acted  with  that 
arbitral  temper  which  is  never  pardoned  in  a  government 
that  has  an  air  of  usurpation  about  it,  the  royalists  began  to 
gain  ground,  chiefly  through  the  defection  of  some  who  had 
joined  in  the  original  limitations  imposed  on  the  crown,  usu- 
ally called  the  provisions  of  Oxford.  An  ambitious  man, 
confident  in  his  talents  and  popularity,  ventured  to  display  too 
marked  a  superiority  above  his  fellows  in  the  same  cause. 
But  neither  his  character  nor  the  battles  of  Lewes  and 
Evesham  fall  strictly  within  the  limits  of  a  constitutional 
history.  It  is  however  important  to  observe,  that,  even  in 
the  moment  of  success,  Henry  UI.  did  not  presume  to  revoke 
any  part   of  the   Great    Charter.     His    victory  had  been 

1  R7mer,t.i.p.  682.  This  inaiupleloas  n»-  Dolult  Igitor  noblUtu  ragnl,  le  oolisB 

fDttetion  for  Sicily  ,whieh  is  not  altogether  hominis  ita  eonftmdi  f  apinft  limpUdtate. 

onlike  that  of  James  I.  aboat  the  Span*  H.  Paris,  p.  827. 

iih  match,  la  its  Iblly,  l>ad  sacccsSf  and       *  Tlie  oest  aoooant  of  the  proTlsionaof 

the  dissatisfiution  it  oceasiooed  at  home,  Oxford  in  1200  and  the  circumsookceB 

raedftts  a  good  deal  of  iUostratlon  firom  connected  with  them   is  fbund  in  the 

ioeoments  in  Rymer's  collection.  Burton  Annals.    2  Qale,  XV  Scriptores, 

s  Qnantitas  peeanisB  ad  tantam  asoen-  p.  M7.     Uany  of  these  prorislons  wen 

dttt  sommam.  at  stnpoxem  simul  et  hor-  afterwards   enacted   in   the  statttla  of 

in  annbus  generarst  audlentiam.  Harlebridge. 
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achieved  bj  the  arms  of  the  English  nobilitj,  who  had,  gen- 
erally speaking,  concurred  in  the  former  measures  against  his 
government,  and  whose  opposition  to  the  earl  of  Leicester's 
usurpation  was  compatible  with  a  steady  attachment  to  coo- 
Rtitutional  liberty.^ 

The  opinions  of  eminent  lawyers  are  undoubtedly,  where 
LimitaUoDM  legislative  or  judicial  authorities  fail,  the  best  evi- 
rinlSVe'*^  dence  that  can  be  adduced  in  constitutional  history. 
proTed  from  It  wlll  therefore  be  satisfactory  to  select  a  few 
Bnctoo.  passages  from  Bracton,  himself  a  judge  at  the 
end  of  Henry  IIL's  reign,  by  which  the  limitations  of 
prerogative  by  law  will  clearly  appear  to  have  been  fully 
established.  ''The  king,"  says  he,  ''must  not  be  subject 
to  any  man,  but  to  God  and  the  law  ;  for  the  law  makes  him 
king.  Let  the  king  Uierefore  give  to  the  law  what  the  law 
gives  to  him,  dominion  and  power;  for  thet*e  is  no  king  where 
will,  and  not  law,  bears  rule."*  "  The  king  (in  another  place) 
can  do  nothing  on  earth,  being  the  minister  of  God,  but  what 
he  can  do  by  law ;  nor  is  what  is  said  (in  the  Pandects)  any 
objection,  that  whatever  the  prince  pleases  shall  be  law ;  be- 
cause by  the  words  that  follow  in  that  text  it  appears  to 
design  not  any  mere  will  of  the  prince,  but  that  which  ia 
established  by  the  advice  of  his  councillors,  the  king  giving 
his  authority,  and  deliberation  being  had  upon  it."*  This 
passage  is  undoubtedly  a  misrepresentation  of  the  famous  lex 
regia,  which  has  ever  been  interpreted  to  convey  the  unlimit- 
ed power  of  the  people  to  their  emperors.*  But  the  very 
circumstance  of  so  perverted  a  gloss  put  upon  this  text  is  a 
proof  that  no  other  doctrine  could  be  admitted  in  the  law  of 
England.  Li  another  passage  Bracton  reckons  as  superior 
to  the  king,  "  not  only  God  and  the  law,  by  which  he  is  made 
king,  but  his  court  of  earls  and  barons  ;  for  the  former  (com- 
ites)  are  so  styled  as  associates  of  the  king,  and  whoever 
has  an  associate  has  a  master  ;*  so  that,  if  the  king  were 
without  a  bridle,  that  is,  the  law,  they  ought  to  put  a  bridle 
upon  him."*    Several  other  passages  in  Bracton  might  be 

t  The  Bftrl  of  Oloaeeiitor,  whoM  per-  eopled  fttm  OUnTll*t  Introdaetian  to  hfti 

■onal  quarrel  with  Moatfort  bad  OTer-  tmtiae. 

thrown  the  baronial  ollgarohyf  wrote  to  «  See  Selden  ad  FletaiDf  p.  1048. 

the  king  Id  1267,  at  proTisiones  OxonUe  *  This  means,  I  suppose,  that  he  wbm 

teneri  fiici\t  per  ragnum  suom,  et  nt  pro-  acts  with  the  consent  of  otbers  mnst  be 

misaa  sibl  apud  Bvesham  de  awto  oom-  In  some  degree  restrained  b/  them;  but 

pleret.    Matt.  Paris,  p.  850.  it  is  lU  expressed. 

>  1. 1.  0.  a  «  L  ii.  0.  18. 

•  t  iU.  0.  0.    These  words  an  nearlj 
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produced  to  thtj  same  import ;  but  these  are  sufficient  to  de« 
monstrate  the  important  fact  that  however  extensive  or  even 
indefinite  might  be  the  royal  prerogative  in  the  days  of  Henry 
m.,  the  law  was  already  its  superior,  itself  but  made  part  of 
th^  law,  and  was  incompetent  to  overthrow  it.^  It  is  true 
that  in  this  very  reign  the  practice  of  dl^^pensing  with  statutes - 
by  a  non-obstante  was  introduced,  in  imitation  of  the  papal 
dispensations.'  But  this  prerogative  could  only  be  exerted 
within  certain  limits,  and,  however  pernicious  it  may  be 
justly  thought,  was,  when  thus  understood  and  defined,  not, 
strictly  speaking,  incompatible  with  the  legislative  sovereign- 
ty of  parliament 

In  conformity  with  the  system  of  France  and  other  feudal 
countries,  there  was  one  standing  council,  which  The  King's 
assisted  ^e  kings  of  England  in  the  collection  and  ^^^^ 
management  of  their  revenue,  the  administration  of  justice 
to  suitors,  and  the  despatch  of  all  public  business.  This  was 
styled  the  King's  Court,  and  held  in  his  palace,  or  wherever 
he  was  personally  present  It  was  composed  of  the  great 
officers ;  the  chief  justiciary,*  the  chancellor,  the  constable, 

X  Alten  haa  pointed  out  tlut  the  king  loco  nostra  torrun  nottmm  AngUa  et 

might  h»T«  been  lued  in  hii  own  oourta,  paeem  regni  noatxi ;  and  all  penons  wen 

Uke  one  of  Us  subjeeta,  until  the  reign  enjoined  to  obey  bim  tanquam  juatitiario 

of  Bdwanl  I.,  who  Introduced  the  me-  noetro.    Rymer,  1. 1.  p.  181.  SometamM, 

thodof  Buing  by  petition  of  right;  and  however,  the  king  Issued  his  own  writ 

In  the  Tear  Book  of  Edward  III.  one  de  ultra  mare.     The  first  time  when  the 

of  the  Judges  says  that  he  has  seen  a  dignity  of  this  oflloe  was  Impaired  was  at 

vxit   beginning — Pr€Bcip$     Htnry    regi  the  death  of  John,  when  the  justiciary, 

Angtim,     Braeton,    however,   exprsesly  Hubert  de  Buxgh,  being    besieged    in 

■aserts  the  contrary,  as  Mr.  Allen  owns,  Dover    Castle,    those    who    proclaimed 

•o  that  we  may  reckon  this  rather  doubt-  Henry  III.  at  Gloucester  constituted  the 

ftiL    Braeton  has  some  remarkable  words  earl  of  Pembroke  governor  of  the  king 

whkh  I  have  omitted  to  quote :  after  he  and  kingdom,  Hubert  still  retaining  his 

has  broadly  asserted  that  the  king  has  office.     This   is  erroneously    stated  by 

no  superior  but  Ood,  and  that  no  remedy  Matthew  Paris,  who  has  misled  Spetman 

can  be  had  by  law  against  him,  he  pro-  in  his  Olossaxy ;  but  the  truth  appears 

eeeds:  Nid  sit  qui  dlcat,  quod  univer-  firom  Hubert's  answer  to  the  articles  of 

sites   rigni   et   barooagiom  sunm    hoo  charge  against  him,  and  i^om  a  record  in 

frcere  debeant  et  posaint  in  curia  ipsius  Madox's  Hist,  of  Bxch    c.  21,  note  A 

legis.     By  euria  we  must  here  und^r-  wherein  the  earl  of  Pembroke  is  named 

stand  parliament,  and  not  the  law-courts,  rector  regis   et   regni,  and   Hubert  da 

>  M.  Paris,  p.  701.  Burgh  Justielaxy.     In    1241   the  arch 

I  The  cliief  justiciary  was  the  greatest  bishop  of  York  was  appointed  to  the  re- 

aul^t  in  Bngland.    Besides  presiding  gency  during  Heniy^s  absence  in  Poitoo, 

In  the  king's  court  and  In  the  Kzobequer,  without  the  title  of  Justiciary.    Rymer, 

he  was  originaUy,  by  virtue  of  his  fmlce,  t.  i.  p.  410.    Still  the  office  was  so  con- 

the  regent  of  the  kingdom  during  the  siderable  that  the  barons  who  met  In  the 

absence  of  the  sovereign,  which,  till  the  Oxford  parliament  of  1258  insisted  that 

loss  of  Normandy,  occurrtHi  very    fre-  the  Justiciary  should  be  annually  chosen 

quently.      Writs,  at  such  times,  ran  in  with  their  approbation.    But  the  subse- 

nis   name,  and   were    tested    by    him.  qnent  suoceiMes  of  Henry  prevented  thia 

Madox,  Hist,  of  Excheq.  p.  16.     His  ap-  being  estabUshed,  and  Edward  I.  diaoou* 

polntment  upon  these   temporarv  occ»-  tinned  the  office  altogether, 
akua  waa  expreaaad,  ad  custodiendam 
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marshal,  chamberlain,  steward,  and  treasurer,  with  any  others 
whom  the  king  might  appoint  Of  this  great  court  there 
was,  as  it  seems,  from  the  beginning,  a  particular  branch,  in 
which  all  matters  relating  to  the  revenue  were  exclusivelj 
The  Court  transacted.  This,  though  composed  of  the  same 
of  Ezchcq.     persons,  yet,  being  held  in  a  difTerent  part  of  the 

palace,  and  for  different  business,  was  distinguished 
from  the  king's  court  hj  the  name  of  the  Exchequer ;  a  sepa- 
ration whioh  became  complete  when,  civil  pleas  were  decided 
and  judgments  recorded  in  this  second  court^ 

It  is  probable  that  in  the  age  next  after  the  Conquest  few 
causes  in  which  the  crown  had  no  interest  were  carried  before 
the  royal  tribunals ;  every  man  finding  a  readier  course  of 
justice  in  the  manor  or  county  to  which  he  belonged.'  But 
by  degi*ees  this  supreme  jurisdiction  became  more  familiar ; 
and,  as  it  seemed  less  liable  to  partiality  or  intimidation  than 
the  provincial  courts,  suitors  grew  willing  to  submit  to  its 
expensiveness  and  inconvenience.  It  was  obviously  the 
interest  of  the  king's  court  to  give  such  equity  and  steadi- 
ness to  its  decisions  as  might  encourage  this  disposition 
Nothing  could  be  more  advantageous  to  the  king's  authority, 
nor,  what  perhaps  was  more  immediately  regarded,  to  his 
revenue,  since  a  fine  was  always  paid  for  leave  to  plead  in 
his  court,  or  to  remove  thither  a  cause  commenced  below. 
But  because  few,  comparatively  speaking,  could  have  recourse 
to  so  distant  a  tribunal  as  that  of  the  king's  court,  and  per- 
haps also  on  account  of  the  attachment  which  the  English 
felt  to  their  ancient  right  of  trial  by  the  neighboring  free- 
iDfltitiiUon  holders,  Henry  11.  established  itinerant  justices  to 
of  juiiUoesof  decide  civil  and  criminal  pleas  within  each  county.* 

This  excellent  institution  is  referred  by  some  to  the 
twenty-second  year  of  that  prince;  but  Madox  traces  it 
several  years  higher.*     We  have  owed  to  it  the  uniformity 

I  For  much  Infonnatfon  about  tfie  ▼§!  hundrado,  rel  halimoto  loeam  haben* 

Gttrla  Regis,  and  especially  this  branch  tium.    Leges  Uenr.  I.  c.  9. 

of  it,  the  student  of  oar  constitutional  >  Dtalogus  de  Scacoario,  p.  88. 

hi.4tor)r  should  hare  recoume  to  Blitdox's  *  Hist,   of    Exchequer,  o.  IH.     Lord 

History  of  the  Exchequer,  and   to  the  Lyttelton   thinks    that  tnis   institution 

Dialogus  da   Scaccario,  written   in  the  may  hare  been  adopted  in  imitation  of 

time  of  ilenry  II.  by  Bichard  bishop  of  Louis  VI.,  who  half  a  centnry  before  had 

£ly,  though  commonly  ascribed  to  Uer-  introduced  a  similar  regulation  in  his 

▼ase  of  Tilbury.     This  treatise  be  will  domains.     Hist,  of  Henry  II.  Tol.  ii. 

find  sufatjoined  to  Uadox^s  work.    [Notx  p.  206.    Justices  In  eyre,  or,  as  we  now 

Xllf .)  call  them,  of  assise,  were  sometimes  com- 

•  Omnii  causa  terminetor  oomitatu,  missioned  in   the   reigo  of    Henry   I 
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of  our  common  law,  which  would  otherwise  hare  been  split, 
like  that  of  France,  into  a  multitude  of  local  customs ;  and 
we  still  owe  to  it  the  assurance,  which  is  felt  by  the  poorest 
and  most  remote  inhabitant  of  England,  that  his  right  is 
weighed  by  the  same  incorrupt  and  acute  understanding 
upon  which  the  decision  of  the  highest  questions  is  re|H>se<L 
The  justicej  of  assize  seem  originally  to  have  gone  their 
circuits  annually ;  and  as  paitof  their  duty  was  to  set  tallages 
upon  royal  towns,  and  superintend  the  collection  of  the  reve- 
nue, we  may  be  certain  that  there  could  be  no  long  interval. 
This  annual  visitation  was  expressly  confirmed  by  the  twelfth 
section  of  Magna  Charta,'Which  provides  also  that  no  assize 
of  novel  disseizin,  or  mort  d'ancestor,  should  be  taken  except 
in  the  shire  where  the  lands  in  controversy  lay.  Hence  this 
clause  stood  opposed  on  the  one  hand  to  the  encroachments 
of  the  king's  court,  which  might  otherwise,  by  drawing  pleas 
of  land  to  itself,  have  defeated  the  suitor's  right  to  a  jury 
from  the  vicinage ;  and  on  the  other,  to  those  of  the  feudal 
aristocracy,  who  hated  any  interference  of  the  crown  to  chas- 
tise their  violations  of  law,  or  control  their  own  jurisdiction. 
Accordingly,  while  the  confederacy  of  barons  against  Henry 
III.  was  in  its  full  power,  an  attempt  was  made  to  prevent 
the  regular  circuits  of  the  judges.^ 

Long  afler  the  separation  of  the  exchequer  from  the  king's 
court,  another  branch  was  detached  for  the  decision  ^j^^  ^^^ 
of  private  suit^.    Thi.^  had  its  beginning,  in  Madox's  of  Common 
opinion,  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Richard  I."'*     But  ^^**"' 
it  was  completely  established  by  Magna  Charta.     '^  Common 
Pleas,"  it  is  said  in  the  fourteenth  clause,  "  shall  not  follow 
our  court,  but  be  held  in  some  certain  place."     Thus  was 
formed  the  Court  of  Common  Bench  at  Westminster,  with 
full,  and,  strictly  speaking,  exclusive  junsdiction  over  all  civil 
disputes,  where  neither  the  king's  interest,  nor  any  matter 

Hardy's   Introduction   to   Close   RoIIfl.  of  the  bench  are  mentioned  Hereral  jbium 

They  do  not  appear  to  have  gone  their  before  Mngoa  Charti.  But  Madox  thinki 

circuits   regularly    before   22   ileo.  II.  the  chief  Justiciary  of  England  might 

(117G.)  preside  in  the  two  court«i,  as  well  as  in 

1  Justiciarti  regis  Angliae.  qui  dieuntnr  the  exchequer.    After  the  erection  of  the 

Itineris.  miasi  UfrfordiHrn   pro  suo  exe-  Common  Bench  the  style  of  the  superior 

quendo  officio  repelluntor,  allegantibus  court  began  to  al^er.    It  ceased  by  de- 

bis  qui  regi  adversabantur,  ipsos  contrJii  greesto  be  called  the  king's  court     Pleaf 

formam  provi.<uonam  Oxoniaa  nuper  fuc-  were  said   to  be  held   coram   rege,    or 

tarum  venlsse.    Cbron.  Nic.  Trivet,  a.d.  coram  rego  ubicunque  fuerit.    And  thuf 

1260.    I  forget  where  I  found  this  quo-  the  court  of  king's  bench  was  formed 

tetion.  out  of  the  remains  oi  the  ancien*  earia 

>  lUst  of  £xcheqner,  c.  19.    Josticafl  reiciS' 
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savoring  of  a  criminal  nature,  was  concerned.  For  of  such 
disputes  neither  the  court  of  king's  bench,  nor  that  of  ex- 
chequer, can  take  cognizance,  except  by  means  of  a  legal 
fiction,  which,  in  the  one  case,  supposes  an  act  of  force,  and, 
in  the  other,  a  debt  to  the  crown. 

The  principal  officers  of  state,  who  had  originally  been 
effective  members  of  the  king's  court,  began  to  withdraw 

Origin  of  the  ^^  ^^  *^^  ^^^^  separation  into  three  courts  of 
Gommoa       justice,  and  lefl  their  places  to  regular  lawyers 
^^  though  the  treasurer  and  chancellor  of  the  ex- 

chequer have  still  seats  on  the  equity  side  of  that  court,  a 
vestige  of  its  ancient  constitution.  It  would  indeed  have  been 
difficult  for  men  bred  in  camps  or  palaces  to  fulfil  the  ordi- 
nary functions  of  judicature  under  such  a  system  of  law  as 
hiid  grown  up  in  England.  The  rules  of  legal  decision, 
among  a  rude  people,  are  always  very  simple ;  not  serving 
much  to  guide,  far  less  to  control,  the  feelings  of  natural 
equity.  Such  were  those  which  prevailed  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons;  requiring  no  subtler  intellect,  or  deeper  learning, 
than  the  earl  or  sheriff  at  the  head  of  his  county-court  might 
be  expected  to  possess.  But  a  great  change  was  wrought  in 
about  a  century  after  the  Conquest  Our  English  lawyers, 
prone  to  magnify  the  antiquity,  like  the  other  merits  of  their 
system,  are  apt  to  carry  up  the  date  of  the  common  law,  till, 
like  the  pedigree  of  an  illustrious  family,  it  loses  itself  in  the 
obscurity  of  ancient  time.  Even  Sir  Matthew  Hale  does  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  its  origin  is  as  undiscoverable  as  that  of 
the  Nile.  But  though  some  features  of  the  common  law  may 
be  distinguishable  in  Saxon  times,  while  our  limited  knowl- 
edge prevents  us  from  assigning  many  of  its  peculiarities  to 
any  determinable  period,  yet  the  general  character  and  most 
essential  parts  of  the  system  were  of  much  later  growth. 
The  laws  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  Madox  truly  observes, 
are  as  different  from  those  collected  by  Glanvil  as  the  laws 
of  two  different  nations. ,  The  pecuniary  compositions  for 
crimes,  especially  for  homicide,  which  run  through  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  code  down  to  the  laws  ascribed  to  Henry  I.,*  are  not 
mentioned  by  Glanvil.  Death  seems  to  have  been  the  regu- 
lar punishment  of  murder,  as  well  as  robbery.  Though  the 
investigation  by  means  of  ordeal  was  not  disused  in  his  time," 

1  0.  70.  morder,  having  fiUled  In  the  ordeal  of 

s  A  cltiaen  of  London,  inspectad  of    oold  water,  was  hanged  by  order  of  Uaorj 
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jet  trial  bj  combat,  of  which  we  find  no  instance  before  the 
Conquest,  was  evidentlj  preferred.  Under  the  Saxon  gov- 
ernment, suits  appear  to  have  commenced,  even  before  the 
king,  by  verbal  or  written  complaint ;  at  least,  no  trace  re- 
mains of  the  original  writ,  the  foundation  of  our  civil  pro- 
cedure.^ The  descent  of^  lands  before  the  Conquest  was 
according  to  the  custom  of  gavelkind,  or  equal  partition 
among  the  children;'  in  the  age  of  Henry* I.  the  eldest  son 
took  the  principal  fief  to  his  own  share  ;*  in  that  of  Glanvil 
he  inherited  all  the  lands  held  by  knight  service ;  but  the  de 
scent  of  socage  lands  depended  on  the  particular  custom  of 
the  estate.  By  the  Saxon  laws,  upon  the  death  of  the  son 
without  issue,  the  father  inherited ;  ^  by  our  common  law,  he 
is  absolutely,  and  in  every  case,  excluded.  Lands  were,  in 
general,  devisable  by  testament  before  the  Conquest ;  but  not 
in  the  time  of  Henry  II.,  except  by  particular  custom.  These 
are  sufficient  samples  of  the  differences  between  our  Saxon 
and  Norman  jurisprudence  ;  but  the  distinct  character  of  the 
two  will  strike  more  forcibly  every  one  who  peruses  succes- 
sively the  laws  published  by  Wilkins,  and  the  treatise  ascribed 
to  Glanvil.  The  former  resemble  the  barbaric  codes  of  the 
continent,  and  the  capitularies  of  Charlemagne  and  his  family, 
minute  to  an  excess  in  apportioning  punishments,  but  sparing 
and  indefinite  in  treating  of  civil  rights;  while  the  other, 
comous,  discriminating,  and  technical,  displays  the  chai'acter- 
istics,  as  well  as  unfolds  the  principles,  of  English  law.  It  is 
difficult  to  assert  anything  decisively  as  to  the  period  between 
the  Conquest  and  the  reign  of  Henry  II«,  which  presents 
fewer  materials  for  legal  history  than  the  preceding  age ;  but 
the  treatise  denominated  the  Laws  of  Henry  I.,  compiled  at 
the  soonest  about  the  end  of  Steplien's  reign,*  bears  so  much 
of  a  Saxon  character,  that  I  should  be  inclined  to  ascribe  our 
present  common  law  to  a  date,  so  far  as  it  is  capable  of  any 
date,  not  much  antecedent  to  the  publication  of  Glanvil.*    At 

n.,  thoagh  he  oflbred  600  marks  to  »▼•       *  Lef^ea  Henr.  I.  o.  70. 

his  life.    HoTedea,  p.  566.    It  appears  as       *  Ibid. 

if  Che  ordeal  were  permitted  to  persons       •  The  Deeretnm  of  Gratlan  is  quoted  in 

alteadv  ooDrieted  bj  the  Terdict  of  a  jury,    this  treatise,  whloh  was  not  published  in 

If  they  escaped  in  this  purgition,  yet,  ia  ^  Italy  till  llol. 

eases  of  murder,  they  were  banished  the  ^     *  Madox.,  Ifist.  of  Excb.  p.  122,  edit 

fealm.    WilkinSf  Leges  Anglo-Saxon,   p.    1711.     Lord   Lyttolton,    toi.  ii.  p.  267, 

880.    Ordeals  were  abolished  about  the    has  given  reasons    for  supposing  that 

beginning  of  Henry  lll.'s  reign.  OlanTll   was  not   the   author  of  this 

A  Hickes,  Dissert.  Epistol.  p.  8.  treatise,  but  some  olsrk  under  liis  dl- 

*  Leges  Oulielmi,  p.  226.  zection. 

VOL.  11.  —  M.  9 
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the  same  time,  since  no  kind  of  e^ddence  attests  any  sudden 
and  radical  change  in  the  jurisprudence  of  England,  the 
question  must  be  considered  as  left  in  great  obscurity.  Per- 
haps it  might  be  reasonable  to  conjecture  that  the  treatise 
called  Leges  Henrici  Primi  contains  the  ancient  usages  still 
prevailing  in  the  inferior  jurisdictions,  and  that  of  Glanvil 
the  rules  established  by  the  Norman  lawyers  of  the  king's 
court,  which  would  of  course  acquire  a  general  recognition 
and  efficacy,  in  consequence  of  the  institution  of  justices 
holding  their  assizes  periodically  throughout  the  country. 
The  capacity  of  deciding  legal  controversies  was  now  only 
to  be  found  in  men  who  had  devoted  themselves  to 
Mdd^fecte of  that  peculiar  study ;  and  a  race  of  such  men  arose, 
theEngitah  ^hose  eagerncss  and  even  enthusiasm  in  the  pro- 
fession of  the  law  were  stimulated  by  the  self-com- 
placency of  intellectual  dexterity  in  threading  its  intricate  and 
thorny  mazes.  The  Normans  are  noted  in  their  own  country 
for  a  shrewd  and  litigious  temper,  which  may  have  given  a 
character  to  our  courts  of  justice  in  early  times.  Something 
too  of  that  excessive  subtlety,  and  that  preference  of  techni- 
cal to  rational  principles,  which  runs  through  our  system,  may 
be  imputed  to  the  scholastic  philosophy,  which  was  in  vogue 
during  the  same  period,  and  is  marked  by  the  same  features. 
But  we  have  just  reason  to  boast  of  the  leading  causes  of 
these  defects ;  an  adherence  to  fixed  rules,  and  a  jealousy  of 
judicial  discretion,  which  have  in  no  country,  I  believe,  been 
carried  to  such  a  length.  Hence  precedents  of  adjudged 
cases,  becoming  authorities  for  the  future,  have  been  con- 
stantly noted,  and  form  indeed  almost  the  sole  ground  of 
argument  in  questions  of  mere  law.  But  these  authorities 
being  frequently  unreasonable  and  inconsistent,  partly  from 
the  infirmity  of  all  human  reason,  partly  from  the  imperfect 
manner  in  which  a  number  of  unwarranted  and  incorrect 
reporters  have  handed  them  down,  later  judges  grew  anxious 
to  elude  by  impalpable  distinctions  what  they  did  not  venture 
to  overturn.  In  some  instances  this  evasive  skill  has  been 
applied  to  acts  of  the  legislature.  Those  who  are  moderately 
conversant  with  the  history  of  our  law  will  easily  trace  other 
circumstances  that  have  cooperated  in  producing  that  techni- 
cal and  subtle  system  which  regulates  the  course  of  real 
property.  For  as  that  formed  almost  the  whole  of  our  an- 
cient jurisprudence,  it  is  there  that  we  must  seek  its  original 
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character.  But  much  of  the  same  spirit  pervades  every  part 
of  the  law.  No  tribunals  of  a  civilized  people  ever  borrowed 
BO  little,  even  of  illustration,  from  the  writings  of  philoso- 
phers, or  from  the  institutions  of  other  countries.  Hence  law 
has  been  studied,  in  genei*al,  rather  as  an  art  than  a  science, 
with  more  solicitude  to  know  its  rules  and  distinctions  than  to 
perceive  their  application  to  that  for  which  all  rules  of  law 
ought  to  have  been  established,  the  maintenance  of  public  and 
private  rights.  Nor  is  there  any  reading  more  jejune  and 
unprofitable  to  a  philosophical  mind  than  that  of  our  ancient 
law-books.  Later  times  have  introduced  other  inconveniences, 
till  the  vast  extent  and  multiplicity  of  our  laws  have  become 
a  practical  evil  of  serious  importance,  and  an  evil  which,  be- 
tween the  timidity  of  the  legislature  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
selfish  views  of  practitioners  on  the  other,  is  likely  to  reach, 
in  no  long  period,  an  intolerable  excess.  Deterred  by  an 
interested  clamor  against  innovation  from  abrogating  what  is 
useless,  simplifying  what  is  complex,  or  determining  what  is 
doubtful,  and  always  more  inclined  to  stave  off  an  immediate 
difficulty  by  some  patchwork  scheme  of  modifications  and 
suspensions  than  to  consult  for  posterity  in  the  comprehensive 
spirit  of  legal  philosophy,  we  accumulate  statute  upon  statute, 
and  precedent  upon  precedent,  till  no  industry  can  acquire, 
nor  any  intellect  digest,  the  mass  of  learning  that  grows  upon 
the  panting  student ;  and  our  jurisprudence  seems  not  unlikely 
to  be  simplified  in  the  worst  and  least  honomble  manner, 
a  tacit  agreement  of  ignorance  among  its  professors.  Much 
indeed  has  already  gone  into  desuetude  within  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  is  known  only  as  an  occult  science  by  a  small  num- 
ber of  adepts.  We  are  thus  gradually  approaching  the  crisis 
of  a  necessary  reformation,  when  our  laws,  like  those  of  Rome, 
must  be  cast  into  the  crucible.  It  would  be  a  disgrace  to  the 
nineteenth  century,  if  England  could  not  find  her  Tribonian.^ 

1  Whitelocke,  Just  after  the  Refltora-  to  innovatloii,  I  hare  need  of  some  apol- 
llon,  cooiplaiDS  that  "  Now  the  volume  ogy  (hr  what  I  have  ventared  to  say  in 
of  oar  statutea  la  grown  or  awelled  to  a  the  text.  **  I  remember  the  opinion  of  a 
fmt  bigness."  The  Tolume !  What  wise  and  learned  statesman  and  lawyer 
would  he  hare  said  to  the  monstrous  (the  chancellor  Oxenstiem),  that  multi- 
birth  of  a  Tolume  triennially ,  filled  with  plicity  of  written  laws  do  bat  distract  the 
laws  profemiog  to  be  the  deliberate  work  Judges,  and  render  the  law  less  certain  ; 
of  the  legislature,  which  efexy  subject  is  that  where  the  law  sets  due  and  clear 
•apposed  to  read,  remember,  and  under-  bounds  betwixt  the  prerogative  royal  and 
•tand :  The  excellent  sense  of  the  follow-  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  gives  remedy 
ing  sentences  from  the  same  passage  may  in  private  causes,  there  needs  no  mors 
well  excuse  me  for  quoting  them,  and,  laws  to  be  increased;  for  thereby  liU- 
perhapfl,  in  this  age  of  bigoted  averseneM  gation  will  be  indreaned   likewise.      It 
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This  establishment  of  a  legal  system,  which  must  be  con- 
sidered as  complete  at  the  end  of  Henry  III/s  reign,  when 
the  unwritten  usages  of  the  common  law  as  well  as  the  forma 
and  precedents  of  the  courts  were  digested  into  the  great 
work  of  Bracton,  might,  in  some  respects,  conduce  to  the 
security  of  public  freedom.  For,  however  highly  the  pre- 
rogative might  be  strained,  it  was  incorporated  with  the  law, 
and  treated  with  the  same  distinguished  and  argumentative 
subtlety  as  every  other  part  of  it  Whatever  things,  there- 
fore, it  was  asserted  that  the  king  might  do,  it  was  a  neces- 
sary implication  that  there  were  other  things  which  he  could 
not  do ;  else  it  were  vain  to  specify  the  former.  It  is  not 
meant  to  press  this  too  far;  since  undoubtedly  the  bias  of 
lawyers  towards  the  prerogative  was  sometimes  too  discernible. 
But  the  sweeping  maxims  of  absolute  power,  which  servile 
judges  and  churchmen  taught  the  Tudor  and  Stuart  princes, 
seem  to  have  made  no  progress  under  the  Plantagenet  line- 
Whatever  may  be  thou^t  of  the  effect  which  the  study  of 
the  law  had  upon  the  rights  of  the  subject,  it  con- 
light  of  the  duced  materially  to  the  security  of  good  order  by 
SJiheS.  *"***"  ft^cJ^i'^^g  ^®  hereditary  succession  of  the  crown. 
Five  kings  out  of  seven  that  followed  William  the 
Conqueror  were  usurpers,  according  at  least  to  modem 
notions.  Of  these,  Stephen  alone  encountered  any  serious 
opposition  upon  that  ground ;  and  with  respect  to  him,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  all  the  barons,  himself  included,  had 
Bolenmly  sworn  to  maintain  the  succession  of  Matilda.  Henry 
II.  procured  a  parliamentary  settlement  of  the  crown  upon 
his  eldest  and  second  sons ;  a  strong  presumption  that  their 
hereditary  right  was  not  absolutely  secure.^  A  mixed  notion 
of  right  and  choice  in  fact  prevailed  as  to  the  succession  of 
every  European  monarchy.  The  coronation  oath  and  the 
furm  of  popular  consent  then  required  were  considered  as 
more  material,  at  least  to  perfect  a  title,  than  we  deem  them 
at  present.  They  gave  seizin,  as  it  were,  of  the  crown,  and, 
in  cases  of  disputed  pretensions,  had  a  sort  of  judicial  efficacy. 

were  a  work  worthy  of  a  parUAment,  and  mattere,  to  be  reduoed  Into  certainty,  aD 

eannot  be  done  otherwtHe,  to  cause  a  re-  of  one  subtject  into  one  statute,  that  per* 

Tiew  of  all  our  statutes,  to  repeal  such  ae  spicuity  aud  cleamees  may  appear  in  ouf 

they  shall  judge  incotiTenient  to  remain  written  laws,  which  at  this  day  few  stu* 

In  fbroe ;  to  confirm  those  which  they  shall  dents  or  sages  can  find  in  them.'*  White- 

think  fit  to  stand,  and  those  several  stat-  locke's  Commentary  on  ParUamenfeaxy 

ates  which   axe  conAssedf  some  repug-  Writ^  rol.  I.  p.  409. 

nant  to  others,  many  touching  the  same  ^  Lyttelton,  Tol.  ii.  p.  14. 
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The  Chronicle  of  Dunstable  sajs,  concerning  Richard  L,  that 
he  was  ^elevated  to  the  throne  hj  hereditay  right,  a^r  a 
solemn  election  by  the  clergy  and  people : "  *  words  that  indi- 
cate the  current  principles  of  that  age.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
however,  that  Richard  took  upon  him  the  exercise  of  royal 
prerogatives  without  waiting  for  his  coronation.*  The  suc- 
cession of  John  has  certainly  passed  in  modem  times  for  an 
usurpation.  I  do  not  find  that  it  was  considered  as  such  by 
liis  own  contemporaries  on  this  side  of  the  Channel.  The 
question  of  inheritance  between  an  uncle  and  the  son  of  his 
deceased  elder  brother  was  yet  unsettled,  as  we  learn  from 
Glanvil,  even  in  private  succession.*  In  the  case  of  sovereign- 
ties, which  wera  sometimes  contended  to  require  different 
rules  from  ordinary  patrimonies,  it  was,  and  continued  long 
to  be,  the  most  uncertain  point  in  public  law.  John's  pre- 
tensions to  the  crown  might  therefore  be  such  as  the  English 
were  justified  in  admitting,  especially  as  his  reversionary  title 
seems  to  have  .been  acknowledged  in  the  reign  of  his  brother 
Richard.^  If  indeed  we  may  place  reliance  on  Matthew 
Paris,  archbishop  Hubert,  on  this  occasion,  declared  in  the 
most  explicit  terms  that  the  crown  was  elective,  giving  even 
to  the  blood  royal  no  other  preference  than  their  merit  might 
challenge.'  Carte  rejects  this  as  a  fiction  of  the  historian ; 
and  it  is  certainly  a  strain  far  beyond  the  constitution,  which, 
both  before  and  after  the  Conquest,  had  invariably  limited 
the  throne  to  one  royal  stock,  though  not  strictly  to  its  nearest 
branch.  In  a  charter  of  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  John 
calls  himself  king,  '*by  hereditary  right,  and  through  the 
consent  and  favor  of  the  church  and  people."  * 

It  is  deserving  of  remark,  that,  during  the  rebellions  ag^nst 
this  prince  and  his  son  Henry  III.,  not  a  syllable  was  breathed 
in  favor  of  Eleanor,  Arthur's  sister,  who,  if  the  present 
rules  of  succession  had  been  established,  was  the  undoubted 
heiress  of  his  right  The  barons  chose  rather  to  call  in  the 
aid  of  Louis,  with  scarcely  a  shade  of  title,  though  with  much 
better  means  of  maintiuning  himself.  One  should  think  that 
men  whose  fathers  had  been  in  the  field  for  Matilda  could 
make  no  difficulty  about  female  succession.     But  I  doubt 

1  LTttolton,  ml.  0.  p.  42.   Haenditaxio  <  Horeden,  p.  708. 

jura  promoTendiu  to  regnum,  post  eleil  •  p.  166. 

•t  populi  Mleimem  eleetionem.  *  Jura  haBiedltario,  rt  medUnts  tan 

>  Oal.  NenbrlfBDJrifl,  1.  It.  e.  1.  oleri  et  populi  eoaiensii  et  fltTor*.    Gur- 

<  QlanTll,  L  TU.  e.  8.  don  on  PtarliameQts,  p.  189 
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whether,  notwithstanding  that  precedent,  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land was  universally  acknowledged  to  be  capable  of  descend- 
ing to  a  female  heir.  Great  averseness  had  been  shown  by 
the  nobility  of  Henry  I.  to  his  proposal  of  settling  the  king' 
dom  on  his  daughter.^  And  from  a  remarkable  passage 
which  I  shall  produce  in  a  note,  it  appears  that  even  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  HI.  the  succession  was  supposed  to  be  con 
fined  to  the  male  line.^ 

At  length,  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the 
lawyers  applied  to  the  crown  the  same  strict  principles  of 
descent  which  regulate  a  private  inheritance.  Edward  L 
was  proclaimed  immediately  upon  his  father's  death,  though 
absent  in  Sicily.  Something  however  of  the  old  principle 
may  be  traced  in  this  proclamation,  issued  in  his  name  by 
the  guardians  of  the  realm,  where  he  asserts  the  crown  of 
England  ^  to  have  devolved  upon  him  by  hereditary  success 
sion  and  the  will  of  his  nobles."  *  These  last  words  were 
omitted  in  the  proclamation  of  Edward  II. ;  *  since  whoso 
time  the  crown  has  been  absolutely  hereditary.  The  corona- 
tion oath,  and  the  recognition  of  the  people  at  that  solemnity, 
are  formalities  which  convey  no  right  either  to  the  sovereign 
or  the  people,  though  they  may  testify  the  duties  of  each.'^ 

I  cannot  conclude  the  present  chapter  without  observing 
■ngiigh  Olio  1^09^  prominent  and  characteristic  distinction 
gentry  d«e-  between  the  constitution  of  England  and  that  of 
•xciiuiU  every  other  country  in  Europe ;  I  mean  its  refusal 
priTiicgaB.      q£  ciyji  privileges  to  the  lower  nobility,  or  those 

1  Ljttelton,  Tol.  I.  p.  182.  thotigh  widi  a  certain  modification  whkh 

*  This  is  intimated  by  the  treaty  made  gare  a  pretext  of  title  to  himself. 

in  1889  for  a  marriage  between  the  eldest  >  Ad  noe  regni  gnbernaculum   gQo> 

son  of  Edward  lU.  and  the  dulce  of  Bra-  cemione  hnreditaril,  ae  procerum  regnl 

bant^s  daughter.    Edward  therein  prom-  Toluntate^  et  fldelitate  nobis  pnestitft  sit 

iaes  that,  If  his  son  should  die  before  derolntum.    Brady  (History  of  England, 

him,  leaTing  male  issue,  he  will  procure  vol.  ii.  Appendix,  p.  1)  expounds  pro- 

the  consent  of  his  barons,  nobles,  and  cerum  Toluntate  to  mean  wilUngneiw,  not 

eitiee  (that  is,  of  parliament ;  nobles  here  will ;  as  much  as  to  say,  they  acted  read- 

meaning  knights,  if  the  word  has  any  ily  and  without  command.    But  in  all 

distinct  sense),  for  such  issue  to  inherit  probability  it  was  intended  to  save  tha 

the  Icingdom;  and  if  he  die  leaving  a  usual  form  of  consent, 

daughter  only,  Edward  or  his  heir  shall  *  Rymer,  t.  iii.  p.  1.      Walslngham, 

make  such  provision  for  her  as  belongs  however,   asserts  tliat   Edward  XL  aa- 

to  the  daughter  of  a  king.    Rymer,  t.  v.  cended  the  throne  non  tarn  Jure  hser»* 

p.  114.    It  may  be  inferred  firom  this  in-  ditario  quim  unanimi  assensu  procerum 

■trument  that,  in  Ed ward^s  intention,  if  et  magnatum.  p.  95.    Perhaps  we  should! 

not  by  the  constitution,  the  Salie  law  omit  the  word  nony  and  he  might  intend 

was  to  regulate  the  succession  of  the  to  say  that  the  king  had  not  only  hia 

English  crown.    This  law.  it  must  be  re-  hereditary  title,  but  the  free  consent  of 

membered,  he  was  compelled  to  admit  in  his  barons. 

hia  claim  on  the  kingdom  of  France,  *  [Notx  XIV.] 
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whom  we  denominate  the  gentry.  In.  France,  in  Spain,  in 
Germanj,  wherever  in  short  we  look,  the  appellations  of 
nobleman  and  gentleman  have  been  strictly  synonymous. 
Those  entitled  to  bear  them  by  descent,  by  tenure  of  land,  by 
office  or  royal  creation,  have  formed  a  class  dbtinguished  by 
privileges  inherent  in  their  blood  from  ordinary  freemen. 
Marriage  with  noble  families,  or  the  purchase  of  military 
fiefs,  or  the  participation  of  many  civil  offices,  were,  more  or 
less^  interdicted  to  the  commons  of  France  and  the  empire. 
Of  these  restrictions,  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  was  ever 
known  in  England.  The  law  has  never  taken  notice  of 
gentlemen.^  From  the  reign  of  Henry  UI.  at  least,  the  legal 
equality  of  all  ranks  below  the  peerage  was,  to  every  essen- 
tial purpose,  as  complete  as  at  present.  Compare  two  writers 
nearly  contemporary,  Bracton  with  Beaumanoir,  and  mark 
how  the  customs  of  England  are  distinguishable  in  this  re- 
spect The  Frenchman  ranges  the  people  under  three 
divisions,  the  noble,  the  free,  and  the  servile ;  our  countryman 
has  no  generic  class,  but  freedom  and  villenage.^  No  re- 
straint seems  ever  to  have  lain  upon  marriage;  nor  have  the 
children  even  of  a  peer  been  ever  deemed  to  lose  tmy  privi- 
lege by  his  union  with  a  commoner.  The  purchase  of  lands 
held  by  knight-service  was  always  open  to  all  freemen.  A 
few  privileges  indeed  were  confined  to  those  who  had  received 
knighthood.'  But,  upon  the  whole,  there  was  a  virtual 
equality  of  rights  among  all  the  commoners  of  England. 
What  is  most  particular  is,  that  the  peerage  itself  imparts  no 
privilege  except  to  its  actual  possessor.  In  every  other 
country  the  descendants  of  nobles  cannot  but  themselves  be 
noble,  because  their  nobility  is  the  immediate  consequence  of 
their  birth.     But  though  we  con^monly  say  that  the  blood  of 

1  It  Is  hardly  worth  while,  eren  for  the  wards  to  accept  a  mean  aUlanoe,  or  to 

■ake  of  obTiatinf^  caTits,  to  notice  as  an  forfeit  its  price,  that  this  proTision  of  the 

exception  the  statute  of  28  U.  VI.  c.  14,  statute  whs  made.     Bat  this  does  not 

prohibiting  the  election  of  any  who  were  affect  the  proposition  I  had  maintained 

not  Iwm  gentlemen  for  knights  of  the  as  to  the  Ugai  equality  of  commoners, 

shire.    Much  less  should  I  hare  thought  any  more  tlutn  a  report  of  a  Master  in 

of  noticing,  if  it  had  not  been  suggested  Chancery  at  the  present  day.  that  a  pro* 

as  an  objection,  the  proTiJiion  of  the  stat-  posed  marriage  for  a  ward  of  tne  court  was 

ute  of  Merton,  that  guardians  in  chivalry  unequal  to  what  her  station  in  society 

shall  not  marry  their  wards  to  villeins  appeared  to  claim,  would  invalidate  the 

or   burgesses,    to   their  disparagement,  same  proposition. 

Wherever  the  distinctions  of  rank  and       *  Beaumanoir,  o.  46.     Bracton,  I.  L 

property  are  felt  in  the  customs  of  society,  e.  6. 

inch  marriages  will  be  deemed  unequal ;        *  See  Ibr  these,  Selden's  Titles  of  Hoonr 

and  it  was  to  obviate  the  tyranny  of  vol.  iii.  p.  806. 
fiodai   saperiozs  who    compeUed  their 
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a  peer  is  ennobled,  yet  this  expression  seems  hardly  accurate, 
and  fitter  for  heralds  than  lawyers;  since  in  truth  nothing 
confers  nobility  but  the  actual  descent  of  a  peerage.  The 
sons  of  peers,  as  we  well  know,  are  commoners,  and  totally 
destitute  of  any  legal  right  beyond  a  barren  precedence. 

There  is  no  part,  perhaps,  of  our  constitution  so  admirable 
as  this  equality  of  civil  rights ;  this  tsonomia,  which  the  phi- 
losophers of  ancient  Greece  only  hoped  to  find  in  democrat- 
ical  government^  From  the  beginning  our  law  has  been  no 
respecter  of  persons.  It  screens  not  the  gentleman  of  ancient 
lineage  from  the  judgment  of  an  ordinary  jury,  nor  from 
ignominious  punishment  It  confers  not,  it  never  did  confer, 
those  unjust  immunities  from  public  burdens,  which  the  supe- 
rior orders  arrogated  to  themselves  upon  the  continent  Thus, 
while  the  privileges  of  our  peers,  as  hereditary  legislators  of 
a  free  people,  are  incomparably  more  valuable  and  dignified 
in  their  nature,  they  are  far  less  invidious  in  their  exercise 
than  those  of  any  other  nobility  in  Europe.  It  is,  I  am  firmly 
persuaded,  to  this  peculiarly  democratical  character  of  the 
English  monarchy,  that  we  are  indebted  for  its  long  perma- 
nence, its  regular  improvement,  and  its  present  vigor.  It  is 
a  singular,  a  providential  circumstance,  tliat,  in  an  age  when 
the  gradual  march  of  civilization  and  commerce  was  so  little 
foreseen,  our  ancestors,  deviating  from  the  usages  of  neigh- 
boring countries,  should,  as  if  deliberately,  have  guarded 
against  that  expansive  force  which,  in  bursting  through 
(Obstacles  improvidently  opposed,  has  scattered  havoc  over 
Europe. 

This  tendency  to  civil  equality  in  the  English  law  may,  I 
Gaum  of  think,  be  ascribed  to  several  concurrent  causes.  In 
Che  eqaiity  the  first  place  the  feudal  institutions  were  far  less 
0160%  military  in  England  than  upon  the  continent  From 

EngUnd.  the  time  of  Henry  II.  the  escuage,  or  pecuniary 
commutation  for  personal  service,  became  almost  universaL 
The  armies  of  our  kings  were  composed  of  hired  troops,  great 
part  of  whom  certainly  were  knights  and  gentlemen,  but 
who,  serving  for  pay,  and  not  by  virtue  of  their  birth  or 
tenure,  preserved  nothing  of  the  feudal  character.     It  was 


iiioanlon  of  (bxms  of  govmunent  whloh 
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not,  however,  so  much  for  the  ends  of  national  as  of  private 
warfare,  that  the  relation  of  lord  and  vassal  was  contrived. 
The  right  which  every  baron  in  France  possessed  of  redress- 
ing his  own  wrongs  and  those  of  his  tenants  by  arms  rendered 
their  connection  strictly  military.  But  we  read  very  little  of 
private  wars  in  England.  Notwithstanding  some  passages  in 
Glanvil,  which  certainly  appear  to  admit  their  legality,  it  is 
not  easy  to  reconcile  this  with  the  general  tenor  of  our  laws.^ 
They  must  always  have  been  a  breach  of  the  king's  peace, 
which  our  Saxon  lawgivers  were  perpetually  striving  to  pre- 
serve, and  which  the  Conqueror  and  his  sons  more  effectually 
maintiuned.'  Nor  can  we  trace  many  instances  (some  we  per- 
haps may)  of  actual  hostilities  among  the  nobility  of  England 
after  the  Conquest,  except  during  such  an  anarchy  as  the 
reign  of  Stephen  or  the  minority  of  Hanry  III.  Acts  of 
outrage  and  spoliation  were  indeed  very  frequent  The 
statute  of  Marlebridge,  soon  afber  the  baronial  wars  of  Henry 
UI^  speaks  of  the  disseizins  that  had  taken  place  dtuing  the 
late  disturbances ;  *  and  thirty-five  verdicts  are  said  to  have 
been  given  at  one  court  of  assize  against  Foulkes  de  Breaut^ 
a  notorious  partisan,  who  commanded  some  foreign  mercena- 
ries at  the  beginning  of  the  same  reign  ;*  but  these  are  faint 
resemblances  of  that  wide-spreading  devastation  which  the 
nobles  of  France  and  Grermany  were  entitled  to  carry  among 
their  neighbors.  The  most  prominent  instance  perhaps  of 
what  may  be  deemed  a  private  war  arose  out  of  a  contention 
between  the  earb  of  Gloucester  and  Hereford,  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  L,  during  which  acts  of  extraordinary  violence 
were  perpetrated ;  but,  far  from  its  having  passed  for  lawful, 
these  powerful  nobles  were  both  committed  to  prison,  and 
paid  heavy  fines.*  Thus  the  tenure  of  knight-service  was 
not  in  effect  much  more  peculiarly  connected  with  the  pro- 

1 1  lutTt  modifl«d  this  ptflnge  In  eon-  to  afford  an  Inference  that  it  was  an 

■equenee  of  the  Jost  animadTenlon  of  a  anomaly.    In  the  royal  manor  of  Ar- 

pertodical  critic. .  In  the  first  edition  I  ehenftld  in  Herefordahire,  if  one  Weliih- 

bad  etated  too  strongly  the  difference  man  kills  another,  it  was  a  custom  ibr 

which  I  still  beUeve  to  have  existed  be-  the  relations  of  the  shiin  to  assemble  and 

tween  the  oostoms  of  England  and  other  plunder  the  maTdorer  and  his  kindred, 

feudal  countries  in  respect  of  prirate  and  bum  their  houses  until  the  corpse 

mufkni.    [NoTi  XV.]  should  be  interred,  vL.oh  was  to  take 

s  The  penalties  imposed  on  breaches  place  by  noon  on  the  morrow  of  his  dtiath 

of  the  peeoe,  in  Wilkins's  Anglo-Saxon  Of  this  plunder  the  king  liad  a  third  part, 

Laws,  are  too  numerous  to  be  particularly  and  the  rest  they  kept  mt  themseli 

Inserted.     One  remarkable   passage  in  p.  179. 

Domesday  appears,  by  mentioning  a  legal  *  Stat.  62  H.  III. 

Bttstom  of  priyate  feuds  in  an  indlridual  *  Uatt.  Paris,  p.  271. 

■anor,  and  there  only  among  Welshmen ,  *  Bot.  ParL  TOl.  i.  p.  70. 
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fession  of  arms  .than  that  of  .socage.  There  was  Dothing  in 
the  former  condition  to  generate  that  high  sejf-estimation 
which  military  habits  inspire.  On  the  contrary,  the  burden- 
some incidents  of  tenure  in  chivalry  rendered  socage  the  more 
advantageous,  though  less  honorable  of  the  two. 

In  the  next  place,  we  must  ascribe  a  good  deal  of  efficacy 
to  the  old  Saxon  principles  that  survived  the  conquest  of 
William  and  infused  themselves  into  our  common  law.  A 
respectable  class  of  free  socagers,  having,  in  general,  foil 
rights  of  alienating  their  lands,  and  holding  them  probably  at 
a  small  certain  rent  from  the  lord  of  the  manor,  frequently 
occur  in  Domesday  Book.  Though,  as  I  have  already  ob- 
served, these  were  derived  from  the  superior  and  more  fortu- 
nate Anglo-Saxon  ceorls,  they  were  perfectly  exempt  from  all 
marks  of  vilIenngeH)oth  as  to  their  persons  and  estates.  Most 
have  derived  their  name  from  the  Saxon  soc,  which  signifies  a 
franchise,  especially  one  of  jurisdiction,*  and  they  undoubtedly 
were  suitors  to  the  court-baron  of  the  lord,  to  whose  soc,  or 
right  of  justice,  they  belonged.  They  were  consequently 
judges  in  civil  causes,  determined  before  the  manorial  tribu- 
naL'    Such  privileges  set  them  greatly  above  the  roturiers  or 

i  It  now  appoan  stntnge  to  me  that  the  twelfth  oentary,  JaM  befbre  the  greak 

I  oould  eTer  have  given  the  pfpfereoce  though  silent  revolution  which  brought 

to  Bracton>  derivation  of  soeagf  from  ia     the    Norman    Jurinprudence,   bear 

aoc  de  eharue.   The  word  rokeman.  which  abundant  witnens  to  the  territorial  oourtA, 

occurs  so  often  In  Domesday,  u  con-  collateral  to  and  independent  of  tho«e  of 

tinnally  coupled  with  jocra,  a  frsnchise  the  sheriff.    Other  prooCi  are  eauily  fur 

or  right  of  Jurisdiction  belonging  to  the  nlshed  for  a  later  period.    Vide  Chron 

lord,  whose  tenant  or  rather  suitor,  the  Jocelyn  de  Brakelonde,  ft  alia. 
•okeman  is  described  to  be.     ISoc  is  an        It  is  nevertheless  true  that  territorial 

idle  and  improbable  etymology ;    espe-  Jurisdiction  was  never  so  extensive  as  in 

eially  as  at  the  time  when  sokeman  was  governments   of  a    more   aristoeratical 

most  in  use  tbero  was  hardly  a  word  of  character,  either  in  criminal  or  civil  cases 

a  French  root  in  the  language.     Soc  is  1.  In  the  laws  ascribed  to  Henry  I.  it  is 

plainly  derived  from  stco^  and  therefore  said  that  all  great  offences  could  only  be 

cannot  pass  for  a  Teutonic  word.  tried  In  the  kingV  court,  or  by  his  com- 

I  once  thought  the  etymology  of  Brae-  mhwion.  e.  10.  Qlanvil  dUtlngultihcs  the 
ton  and  Lyttulton  curiously  illustrated  criminal  pleas,  which  could  only  be  deter- 
by  a  passage  in  Biomefleld*s  Hist,  of  mined  before  the  king'sjudges,  from  those 
Norfolk,  vol.  ill.  p.  688  (folio).  In  the  which  belong  to  the  sheriff.  Treason, 
manor  of  Gawston  a  man  with  a  brazen  murder,  robbery,  and  rape  were  of  the 
band  holding  a  ploughshare  was  carried  former  class  ;  theft  of  the  latter.  1.  xiv. 
before  the  stewanl  as  a  sign  that  it  was  The  criminal  Jurisdiction  of  the  sheriff 
beld  by  socage  of  the  duchy  of  Lan-  is  entirely  taken  away  by  Magna  Charta. 
easter.  c.  17.    Sir  E.  Coke  says  the  territorial 

>  The  feudal  courts,  if  under  that  name  Aranchiscs  of  inf.i  ngthief  and  outfungthief 

we  include  those  of  landholders  having  **  had  some  continuance  HfterwanlA,  but 

grants  of  soo.  sao,  infangthef,  he.  from  either  by  this  act,  or  per  desuetudlnem 

the  crown,  had  originally  a  Jurisdiction  for  Inconvenience,  these  frnnchiMiS  within 

excloslve  of  the  county  and  hundnKi.  manors  are  antiquated  and  gone. '^  2  Inst. 

The  Laws  or  Henry  I.,  a  treatL«e  of  great  p.  81.  The  statute  hardly  seems  to  reach 

authority  as  a  contemporary  exposition  them ;    and   they  were    certainly  both 

of  the  law  of  ]£i.gknd  in  the  middle  of  claimed  and  exercised  as  lato  as    Um 
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censiers  of  France.  They  were  all  Englishmen,  and  their 
tenure  strictly  English ;  which  seems  to  have  given  it  cn^dit 
in  the  eyes  of  our  lawyers,  when  the  name  of  Englishman 
was  affected  even  by  tliose  of  Norman  descent,  and  the  laws 
of  Edward  the  Confessor  became  the  universal  demand.  Cer- 
tainly Glanvil,  and  still  more  Bracton,  treat  the  tenure  in  free 
socage  with  great  respect.  And  we  have  reason  to  think  that 
this  class  of  freeholders  was  very  numerous  even  before  the 
reign  of  Edward  L 

But,  lastly,  the  change  which  took  place  in  the  constitution 
of  parliament  consummated  the  degradation,  if  we  must  use 
the  word,  of  the  lower  nobility :  I  mean,  not  so  much  their 
attendance  by  representation  instead  of  personal  summons,  as 
their  election  by  the  whole  body  of  freeholders,  and  their 
separation,  along  with  citizens  and  burgesses,  from  the  house 
of  peers.  These  changes  will  fall  under  consideration  in  the 
following  chapter. 


reign  of  Edward  I.  BlomeiSeld  men- 
tioos  two  Instancw,  both  in  1285,  where 
ezecationfi  for  felony  took  place  by  the 
■entence  of  a  eonrUbaron.  In  them 
ewefi  the  lord^s  priTilqse  was  called  in 
qnention  at  the  msiIxim,  by  which  means 
Wtt  learn  the  transaction  ;  it  is  very  prob- 
able that  similar  execntiona  occurred  in 
manorn  where  the  jurisdiction  was  not 
disputed.  Uist.  of  Norfolk,  toI.  i.  p.  313 ; 
Tol.  iii.  p.  bO.  Felonies  are  bow  cog- 
nizable in  the  greatpr  part  of  borooghs  ; 
though  it  Is  usual,  except  in  the  most 
considerable  places,  to  rvmit  such  as  are 
not  within  benefit  of  clergy  to  the  Jus- 
tices of  gaol  delivery  on  their  circuit. 
This  Jurisdiction,  howerer,  is  glTen,  or 
prunmed  to  be  given,  by  special  charter, 
and  perftctly  distinct  from  that  which 
was  feudal  and  territorial.  Of  the  latter 
some  vestiges  appear  to  remain  in  par- 
ticular liberties,  as  for  example  the  Soke 
of  Peterborough  ;  but  most,  if  not  all,  of 
these  local  franchises  have  fiUlen,  by  right 
or  custom,  into  the  hands  of  Justices  of 
the  peace.  A  territorial  privilege  some- 
what analogous  to  criminal  Jurudietlon, 
but  considerably  more  oppressive,  was 
that  of  prlTate  gaoln.  At  the  parliament 
of  Merton,  ]28(,  the  lords  requested  to 
baie  their  own  prison  for  trespasses 
■pcm  tlMlr  pariu  and  ponds,  which  the 


king  reftised.  Stat.  Merton,  e.  11.  Bnl 
several  lords  enjoyed  this  as  a  partirula.* 
franchise ;  whicth  is  saved  by  the  statute 
6  II.  IV.  c.  10,  directing  Justices  of  th<> 
peace  to  imprison  no  man,  except  in  thi 
common  gaol.  2.  The  civil  Jurisdiction 
of  the  court-baron  was  rendeivd  insignlfl- 
eant.  not  only  by  its  limitation  in  pex^ 
sonal  suits  to  debts  or  damages  nut  ex- 
ceeding forty  shiilinipi,  but  by  the  writs 
of  toU  and  pone^  which  at  once  removed 
a  suit  for  lands,  in  any  state  of  its  prog- 
ress before  Judgment,  into  the  county 
court  or  that  of  the  Idng.  The  statute 
of  Marlebridge  took  away  all  appellant 
Jurisdiction  of  the  superior  lord,  for  ikise 
Judgment  in  the  manorial  court  of  his 
tenant,  and  thus  aimed  another  blow  at 
the  feudal  connection.  62  H.  III.  c.  19. 
8.  The  lords  of  the  counties  palatine  of 
Chester  and  Durham,  and  the  Royal 
franchise  of  Ely,  had  not  only  a  capital 
Jurisdiction  in  criminal  cases,  but  an 
exclusive  cognisance  of  civil  suits;  the 
former  still  is  retained  by  the  bishops  of 
Durham  and  Ely,  though  much  shorn  ol 
its  ancient  extent  by  an  act  of  Henry 
VIII.  (27  H.  VIII.  c.  24),  and  adminis 
tered  by  the  klng^s  Justices  of  assias ;  tb» 
bishops  or  their  deputies  being  put  onl> 
on  the  footing  of  ordinazy  Juaaoes  of  titf 
Id.s.aO 
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NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  VIIL 

(PaBTS  I.  AND  II.) 


NoTB  L    Page  64. 

T&ESB  seven  princes  enumerated  hj  Bade  have  been  called 
Bretwaldas,  and  they  have,  by  late  historians,  been  advanced 
to  higher  importance  and  to  a  different  kind  of  power  than, 
83  it  appears  to  me,  there  is  any  sufficient  ground  to  bestow 
on  them.  But  as  I  have  gone  more  fully  into  this  subject  in 
a  paper  published  in  the  d2d  volume  of  the  '  Archseologia,* 
I  shall  content  myself  with  giving  the  most  material  parts  of 
what  will  there  be  found. 

Bede  is  the  original  witness  for  the  seven  monarchs  who 
before  his  time  had  enjoyed  a  preponderance  over  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  south  of  the  Humber: — ^Qui  cunctis  australibus 
gentis  Anglorum  provindis,  qusB  Humbrse  fluvio  et  oontiguii! 
ci  terminis  sequestrantur  a  Borealibns,  imper&runt."  *  (Hist. 
EccL  lib.  ii.  c.  5.)  The  four  first-named  had  no  authority 
over  Northumbria ;  but  the  last  three  being  sovereigns  of 
that  kingdom,  their  sway  would  include  the  whole  of  England* 

The  Saxon  Chronicle,  under  the  reign  of  Egbert,  says 
that  he  was  the  eighth  who  had  a  dominion  over  Britain ; 
using  the  remarkable  word  Bretwalda,  which  is  found  nowhei^ 
else.  This,  by  its  root  wcddan,  a  Saxon  verb,  to  rule  (whence 
our  word  wield),  implies  a  ruler  of  Britain  or  the  Britons. 
The  Chronicle  then  copies  the  enumeration  of  the  other  seven 
in  Bede,  with  a  little  abridgment.  The  kings  mentioned  by 
Bede  are  ^lli  or  Ella,  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  the  South- 
Saxons,  about  477;  Ceaulin,  of  Wessex,  afler  the  interval 
of  nearly  a  century ;  Ethelbert,  of  Kent,  the  first  Christian 
king;  Redwald,  of  East  Anglia;  ailer  him  three  Northum- 
brian kings  in  succession,  Edwin,  Oswald,  Oswin.  We  have, 
therefore,  sufficient  testimony  that  before  the  middle  of  the 
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Beventh  cenhiry  four  kings,  from  four  Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms^ 
had,  at  intervals  of  time,  become  superior  to  the  rest;  except- 
mg,  however,  the  Northumbrians,  whom  Bede  distinguishes, 
and  whose  subjection  to  a  southern  prince  does  not  appear  at 
all  probable.  None,  therefore,  of  these  could  well  have  been 
called  Bretwalda,  or  ruler  of  the  Britons,  while  not  even  his 
own  countrymen  were  wholly  under  his  sway. 

We  now  come  to  three  Northumbrian  kings,  Edwin,  Os« 
wald,  and  Oswin,  who  ruled,  in  Bede's  language,  with  greater 
power  than  the  preceding,  over  all  the  inhabitants  of  Britain, 
both  English  and  British,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  men 
of  Kent.  This  he  reports  in  another  place  with  respect  to 
Edwin,  the  first  Northumbrian  convert  to  Christianity; 
whose  worldly  power,  he  says,  increased  so  much  that,  what 
no  English  sovereign  had  done  before,  he  extended  his  do- 
minion to  the  furthest  bounds  of  Britain,  whether  inhabited 
by  English  or  by  Britons.  (Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  ii.  c  9.)  Dr. 
Lingard  has  pointed  out  a  remarkable  confirmation  of  this 
testimony  of  Bede  in  a. Life  of  St.  Columba,  published  by 
the  BoUandists.  He  names  Cuminius,  a  contemporary  writer, 
as  the  author  of  this  Life ;  but  I  find  that  these  writers  give 
several  reasons  for  doubting  whether  it  be  his.  The  words 
are  as  follow :  —  ^  Oswaldum  regem,  in  procinctu  belli  castra 
metatum,  et  in  papilione  supra  pulvillum  dormientem  aUocu- 
tus  est,  et  ad  bellum  prooedere  jussit.  Processit  et  secuta 
est  victoria ;  reversusque  postea  totius  Britanniss  imperator 
ordinatus  a  Deo,  et  tota  incredula  gens  baptizata  est."  (Acta 
Sanctorum,  Jun.  23.)  This  passage,  on  account  of  the  un- 
certainty of  the  author's  age,  might  not  appear  sufficient. 
But.  this  anonymous  Life  of  Columba  is  chiefly  taken  from 
that  by  Adamnan,  written  about  700 ;  and  in  that  Life  we 
find  the  important  expression  about  Oswald  —  'Hotius  Britan- 
niiB  imperator  ordinatus  a  Deo.**  We  have,  therefore,  here 
probably  a  distinct  recognition  of  the  Saxon  word  Bretwalda ; 
for  what  else  could  answer  to  emperor  of  Britain  ?  And,  as 
far  as  I  know,  it  is  the  only  one  that  exists.  It  seems  more 
likely  that  Adamnan  refers  to  a  distinct  title  bestowed  on 
Oswald  by  his  subjects,  than  that  he  means  to  assert  as  a  fact 
that  he  truly  ruled  over  all  Britain.  This  is  not  very  credi- 
ble, notwithstanding  the  language  of  Bede,  who  loves  to 
amplify  the  power  of  favorite  monarchs.  For  though  it 
may  be  admitted  that  these  Northumbrian  kings  exyoyed  al 
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times  a  preponderance  over  the  other  Anglo-Saxon  princi- 
palides,  we  know  that  both  Edwin  and  Oswald  lost  their  lives 
in  great  defeats  by  Penda  of  Mereia.  Nor  were  the  Strath- 
cluyd  Britons  in  any  permanent  subjection.  The  name  of 
Bretwalda,  as  applied  to  these  threo  kings,  though  not  so 
absurd  as  to  make  it  incredible  that  thej  assumed  it,  asserts 
an  untruth. 

It  is,  however,  at  all  events  plain  from  history  that  they 
obtained  their  superiority  by  force ;  and  we  may  probably 
believe  the  same  of  the  four  earlier  kings  enumerated  by 
Bede.  An  elective  dignity,  such  as  is  now  sometimes  sup- 
posed, cannot  be  presumed  in  the  absence  of  every  semblance 
of  evidence,  and  against  manifest  probability.  What  appear- 
ance do  we  find  of  a  federal  union  among  the  kites  and 
crows,  as  Milton  calls  them,  of  the  Heptarchy  ?  What  but 
the  law  of  the  strongest  could  have  kept  these  rapacious  and 
restless  warriors  from  tearing  the  vitals  of  their  common 
country  ?  The  influence  of  Christianity  in  effecting  a  com- 
parative civilization,  and  producing  a  sense  of  political  as 
well  as  religious  unity,  had  not  yet  been  felt. 

Mereia  took  the  place  of  Northumberland  as  the  leading 
kingdom  of  the  Heptarchy  in  the  eighth  century.  Even 
before  Bede  brought  his  Ecclesiastical  History  to  a  close,  in 
731,  Ethelbald  of  Mereia  had  become  paramount  over  the 
southern  kingdoms ;  certainly  more  so  than  any  of  the  first 
four  who  are  called  by  the  Saxon  Chronicler  Bretwaldas. 
*^  Et  hae  omnes  provinciss  csetersBque  australes  ad  oonfinium 
usque  HymbraB  fiuminis  cum  suis  quseque  regibus,  Merciorum 
regi  Ethelbaldo  subjectte  sunt."  (Hist.  Eccl.  v.  23.)  In  a 
charter  of  Ethelbald  he  styles  himself —  "  non  solum  Mcrcen- 
sium  sed  et  universarum  provinciarum  quae  oommuni  vocab- 
ulo  dicuntur  Suthangli  divina  largiente  gratia  rex."  (Codex 
Ang.-Sax.  Diplom.  i.  96;  vide  etiam  100,  107.)  CHFa,  his 
successor,  retained  great  part  of  this  ascendency,  and  in  his 
charters  sometimes  styles  himself  '^rex  Angloruro,"  some- 
times ^  rex  Merciorum  simulque  aliarum  circumquaque  na- 
tionum."  (lb.  162,  166,  167,  et  alibi,)  It  is  impossible 
to  define  the  subordination  of  the  southern  kingdom^s  but  we 
cannot  reasonably  imagine  it  to  have  been  less  than  they  paid 
in  the  sixth  century  to  Ceaulin  and  Ethclbert  Yet  to  these 
potent  sovereigns  the  Saxon  Chronicle  does  not  give  the 
name  Bretwalda,  nor  a  place  in  the  list  of  British  rulei^    Jt 
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copies  Bede  in  this  passage  servilely,  without  rtgard  to  events 
which  had  occurred  since  the  termination  of  his  history. 

I  am,  however,  inclined  to  believe,  combining  the  passage 
Adamnan  with  this  less  explicitly  worded  of  the  Saxon 
Chronicle,  that  the  three  Northumbrian  kings,  having  been 
victorious  in  war  and  paramount  over  the  minor  kingdoms, 
were  really  designated,  at  least  among  their  own  subjects,  by 
the  name  Bretwalda,  or  ruler  of  Britain,  and  totius  Britan- 
niae  imperator.  The  assumption  of  so  pompous  a  title  is 
characteristic  of  the  vaunting  tone  which  continued  to  in- 
crease down  to  the  Conquest.  We  may,  therefore,  admit  as 
probable  that  Oswald  of  Northnmbria  in  the  seventh  century, 
as  well  as  his  father  Edwin  and  his  son  Oswin,  took  the  ap- 
pellation of  Bretwalda  to  indicate  the  supremacy  they  had 
obtained,  not  only  over  Mercia  and  the  other  kingdoms  of 
their  countrymen,  but,  by  dint  of  successful  invasions,  over 
the  Strathcluyd  Britons  and  the  Scots  beyond  the  Forth.  I 
still  entertain  the  greatest  doubts,  to  say  no  more,  whether 
this  title  was  ever  applied  to  any  but  these  Northumbrian 
kings.  It  would  have  been  manifestly  ridiculous,  too  ridicu- 
lous, one  would  think,  even  for  Anglo-Saxon  grandiloquence, 
to  confer  it  on  the  first  four  in  Bede's  list ;  and  if  it  expressed 
an  acknowledged  supremacy  over  the  whole  nation,  why  was 
it  never  assumed  in  the  eighth  century  ? 

We  do  not  derive  much  additional  information  from  later 
historians.  Florence  of  Worcester,  who  usually  copies  the 
Saxon  Chronicle,  merely  in  this  instance  transcribes  the  text 
of  Bede  with  more  exactness  than  that  had  done ;  he  neither 
repeats  nor  translates  the  word  Bretwalda.  Henry  of  Hunt- 
ingdon, afler  repeating  the  passage  in  Bede,  adds  £gbert  to 
the  seven  kings  therein  mentioned,  calling  him  '^  rex  et  mon- 
archa  totius  BritannisB,'*  doubtless  as  a  translation  of  the 
word  Bretwalda  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle;  subjoining  the 
names  of  Alfred  and  Edgar  as  ninth  and  tenth  in  the  list. 
Egbert,  he  says,  was  eighth  of  ten  kings  remarkble  for  their 
bravery  and  power  (fortissimorum)  who  have  reigned  in 
England.  It  is  strange  that  Edward  the  Eld^,  Athelstan. 
and  Edred  are  passed  over. 

Rapin  was  the  first  who  broached  the  theory  of  an  elective 
Bretwalda,  possessing  a  sort  of  monarchical  supremacy  in 
the  constitution  of  the  Heptarchy;  something  like,  as  he 
says,  the  di?nitv  of  stadtholder  of  the  Netherlands.    It  was 
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taken  up  in  later  times  bj  Turner,  Lingard,  Palgrave,  and 
Lappenberg.  But  for  this  there  is  certainly  no  evidence 
whatever ;  nor  do  I  perceive  in  it  anything  but  the  very  re- 
verse of  probability,  especially  in  the  earlier  instances. 
With  what  we  read  in  Bede  we  may  be  content,  confirmed  as 
Fith  respect  to  a  Northumbrian  sovereign  it  appears  to  be 
by  the  Life  of  Columba ;  and  the  pliun  history  wiU  be  no 
more  than  this  —  that  four  princes  from  among  the  southern 
Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms,  at  different  times  obtained,  probably 
by  force,  a  superiority  over  the  rest ;  that  afterwards  three 
Northumbrian  kings  united  a  similar  supremacy  with  the 
government  of  their  own  dominions ;  and  that,  having  been 
successful  in  reducing  the  Britons  of  the  north  and  also  the 
Scots  into  subjection,  they  assumed  the  title  of  Bretwalda,  or 
ruler  of  Britain.  This  title  was  not  taken  by  any  later 
kings,  though  some  in  the  eighth  century  were  very  powerful 
in  England ;  nor  did  it  attract  much  attention,  since  we  find 
the  word  only  once  employed  by  an  historian,  and  never  in  a 
charter.  The  consequence  I  should  draw  is,  that  too  great 
prominence  has  been  given  to  the  appellation,  and  undue 
inferences  sometimes  derived  from  it,  by  the  eminent  writers 
above  mentioned. 

Note  n.    Page  66. 

The  reduction  of  all  England  under  a  single  sovereign 
was  accomplished  by  Edward  the  Elder,  who  may,  therefore, 
be  reckoned  the  founder  of  our  monarchy  more  justly  than 
Egbert  The  Hyq  Danish  towns,  as  they  were  called,  Lei- 
cester, Lincoln,  Stamford,  Derby,  and  Nottingham,  had  been 
brought  under  the  obedience  of  his  gallant  sister  JBthelfleda, 
to  whom  Alfred  had  intrusted  the  viceroyalty  of  Mercia. 
Edward  himself  subdued  the  Danes  of  East  Anglia  and 
Northumberland.  In  922  « the  kings  of  the  North  Welsh 
sought  him  to  be  their  lord."  And  in  924  "  chose  him  for 
fitther  and  lord,  the  king  of  the  Scots  and  the  whole  nation 
of  the  Scots,  and  Regnsdd,  and  the  son  of  Eadulf,  and  all 
those  who  dwell  in  Norfbumberland,  as  well  English  as 
Danes  and  Northmen  and  others,  and  also  the  king  of  the 
Strathcluyd  Britons,  and  all  the  Strathcluyd  Britons."  (Sax. 
Chronicle.) 

Edward  died  next  year;  of  his  son  ^thelstan  it  is  said 
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that  "  he  ruled  all  the  kings  who  were  m  this  island ;  firsti 
Howel  king  of  West  Welsh,  and  Constantino  king  of  the 
8cots,  and  Uwen  king  of  the  Gwentian  (Silurian)  people, 
and  Ealdrad  son  of  Ealdalf  of  Bamborough,  and  they 
confirmed  the  peace  bj  pledge  and  by  oaths  at  the  place 
which  is  called  Eamot,  on  the  fourth  of  the  Ides  of  July ; 
and  they  renounced  all  idolatry,  and  after  that  submitted  to 
him  in  peace."     (Id.  a.d.  926.) 

From  this  time  a  striking  change  is  remarkable  in  the 
style  of  our  kings.  £dward,  of  whom  we  have  no  extan 
charters  after  these  great  submissions  of  the  native  princes 
calls  himself  only  Angul-Sazonum  rex.  But  in  those  of 
Athelstan,  such  as  are  reputed  genuine  (for  the  tone  is  still 
more  pompous  in  some  marked  by  Mr.  Kemble  with  an 
asterisk),  we  meet,  as  early  as  927,  with  ^  totius  Britanni» 
monarchus,  rex,  rector,  or  basileus ; "  *^  totius  BritannisB  solio 
fiublimatus;"  and  other  phrases  of  insular  sovereignty. 
(Codex  Diplom.  voL  ii.  ptxssim;  vol.  v.  198.)  What  has 
been  attributed  to  the  imaginary  Bretwaldas,  belonged  truly 
to  the  kings  of  the  tenth  century.  And  the  grandiloquence 
of  their  titles  is  sometimes  almost  ridiculous.  They  affected 
particularly  that  of  Basileus  as  something  more  imperial 
than  king,  and  less  easily  understood.  £dwy  and  Edgar  are* 
remarkable  for  this  pomp,  which  shows  itself  also  in  the 
spurious  charters  of  older  kings.  But  Edmund  and  Edred 
with  more  truth  and  simplicity  had  generally  denominated 
themselves  ^rex  Angldrum,  cseterorumque  in  circuitu  per- 
flistentium  gubemator  et  rector."  (Codex  Diplom.  voL  ii. 
passim,)  An  expression  which  was  retained  sometimes  by 
Edgar.  And  though  these  exceedingly  pompous  phrases 
seem  to  have  become  less  frequent  in  the  next  century,  we 
find  **  totius  Albionis  rex,"  and  equivalent  terms,  in  ail  the 
charters  of  Edward  the  Confessor.^ 

But  looking  from  these  charters,  where  our  kings  asserted 
what  they  pleased,  to  the  actual  truth,  it  may  be  inquired 
whether  Wales  and  Sootlacd  were  really  subject,  and  in  what 
degree,  to  the  self-styled  Basileus  at  Winchester.  This  is  a 
debatable  land,  which,  as  merely  historical  antiquities  are  far 

s  **As  %  mm&nl  ml*  it  maj  bt  ob-  from  th*  Utter  btlf  of  that    emitiny 

■nrsd  that  bafbre  the  tenth  etntury  the  pedantry  and    absurditr    stniBle    lot 

proem   to  eompanttlvely  limple :   that  the  mastery."     Kemblri  Introdootloa 

•boat  that  thne  the  Infloenoe  of  tne  By*  to  toI.  Ii.  p.  x. 

mtlaa  eonrt  began  to  be  fiilt ;  and  that 

VOL.  U.-^M.  10 
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fiom  being  the  object  of  this  work,  I  shall  leave  to  national 
prejudice  or  philoiophical  impartiality.  Edgar,  it  may  be 
mentioned,  in  a  celebrated  charter,  dated  in  964,  asserts  his 
conquest  of  Dublin  and  great  part  of  Ireland: — "Mihi 
autem  concessit  propitia  divinitas  cum  Anglorum  imperio 
omnia  regna  insularum  oceani  cum  suis  ferocissimis  regibua 
usque  Norwegiam,  maximamque  partem  Hibemias  cum  su!^ 
nobilissimi  civitate  Dublinia  Anglorum  regno  subjugare; 
quos  etiam  omnes  meis  imperiis  coUa  subdere,  Dei  favente 
gratia,  coegi."  (Codex  Diplom.  ii.  404.)  No  historian 
.mentions  any  conquest  or  even  expedition  of  this  kind.  Sir 
Francis  Palgrave  (ii.  258)  thinks  the  charter  "does  not 
contain  any  expression  which  can  give  rise  to  suspicion ;  and 
its  tenor  is  entirely  consistent  with  history:"  meaning,  I 
presume,  that  the  silence  of  history  is  no  contradiction.  Mr. 
Kemble,  however,  marks  it  with  an  asterisk.  I  will  mention 
here  that  an  excellent  summary  of  Anglo-Saxon  history, 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  Conquest,  has  been  drawn  up 
by  Sir  F.  Palgrave,  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Rise  and 
Progress  of  the  English  Commonwealth. 

Note  IIL    Page  70. 

The  proper  division  of  freemen  was  into  eorls  and  ceorls : 
ge  eorle  —  ge  ceorle ;  ge  eorlische  —  ge  ceorlische ;  occur  in 
several  Anglo-Saxon  texts.  The  division  corresponds  to  the 
phrase  '^  gentle  and  simple''  of  later  times.  Palgrave  (p.  11) 
agrees  with  this.  Yet  in  another  place  (vol.  ii.  p.  352)  he 
says,  "  It  certainly  designated  a  person  of  noble  race.  Thi3 
is  the  form  in  which  it  is  employed  in  the  laws  of  Ethelbert 
The  earl  and  the  churl  are  put  in  opposition  to  each  other  aa 
the  two  extremes  of  society."  I  cannot  assent  to  this ;  the 
second  thoughts  of  my  learned  friend  I  like  less  than  the 
first.  It  seems  like  saying  men  and  women  are  the  extremes 
of  humanity,  or  odd  and  even  of  number.  What  was  in  the 
middle?^  Mr.  Kemble,  in  his  Glossary  to  Beowulf,  explains 
eorl  by  vir  fortis^  pt^gil  vir ;  and  proceeds  thus :  — "  Eorl 
is  not  a  title,  as  with  us,  any  more  than  heom    .    .    •     We 

1  An  earlier  writer  has  fkllen  into  th«  the  lowest  deecrlptlon  of   freemen,  to 

fame  mistake,  which  •honld  be  corrected,  eorls,  as  the  highest  of   the  nobility" 

as  the  etiuirocal  meaning  of  the  word  Hey  wood  "  On  Banks  among  tha  Anglo 

sorl    might   eaMly  deceive  the  reader.  Saxons,*'  p.  278. 
**  Ceorls.  or  eyrllae  men*  are  oppnwd.  w 
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oiaj  safely  look  upon  the  origin  of  earl,  as  a  tide  of  rank,  to 
be  the  same  as  that  of  the  camites,  who,  according  to  Tacitus, 
especially  attached  themselves  to  any  distinguished  chief. 
That  these  Jideles  became  under  a  warlike  prince  something 
more  important  than  the  early  constitution  of  our  tribes  con- 
templated, is  natural,  and  is  moreover  proved  by  history,  and  . 
they  laid  the  foundations  of  that  system  which  recognizes  the 
king  as  the  fountain  of  honor.  In  the  later  Anglo-Saxon 
constitution,  ealdorman  was  a  prince,  a  governor  of  a  coun- 
try or  small  kingdom,  ntihregidtu ;  he  was  a  constitutional 
officer ;  the  earl  was  not  an  officer  at  all,  though  a(lerwarda 
the  government  of  counties  came  to  be  intrusted  to  him ;  at 
first,  if  he  had  a  beriefictum  or  feud  at  all,  it  was  a  horse,  or 
lings,  or  arms ;  afterwards  lands.  This  appears  oonstantiy 
in  Beowulf,  and  requires  no  further  remark."  A  speech 
indeed  ascribed  to  Withred  king  of  Kent,  in  696,  by  the 
Saxon  Chronicle,  would  prove  earls  to  have  been  superior  to 
aldermen  in  that  early  age.  But  the  forgery  seems  too 
gross  to  impose  on  any  one.  Ceorl,  in  Beowulf,  is  a  man, 
vir ;  it  is  sometimes  a  husband ;  a  woman  is  said  cearhcm^ 
t.  e.  viro  se  adjungere. 

Dr.  Lingard  has  clearly  apprehended,  and  that  long  before 
Mr.  Kemble's  publication,  the  distributive  character  of  the 
words  eorl  and  ceorl.  "  Among  the  Anglo-Saxons  the  free 
population  was  divided  into  the  eorl  and  ceorl,  the  man  of 
noble  and  ignoble  descent;"  and  he  well  observes  that  ''by 
not  attending  to  this  meaning  of  the  word  eorl,  and  rendering 
it  earl,  or  rather  comes,  the  translators  of  the  Saxon  laws 
have  made  several  passages  unintelligible."  (Hist,  of  Eng- 
land, i.  468.)  Mr.  Thorpe  has  not,  as  I  conceive,  explained 
the  word  as  accurately  or  perspicuously  as  Mr.  Kemble.  He 
says,  in  his  Glossary  to  Ancient  English  Laws,  —  ''Eorl, 
comes,  sateUes  principis.  This  is  the  prose  definition  of  the 
word ;  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  Old  Saxon  poetry  it  signifies  man, 
though  generally  applied  to  one  of  consideration  on  account 
of  his  rank  or  valor.  Its  etymon  is  unknown,  one  deriving 
it  from  Old  Norse,  or,  minister,  satelles ;  another  from  jarc^ 
proDlium.  (See  B.  Hald.  voc.  Jarl,  and  the  Gloss,  to  Socmund, 
by  Edda,  t  i.  p.  597.)  This  title,  which  seems  introduced  by 
the  Jutes  of  Kent,  occurs  frequendy  in  the  laws  of  the  kings 
of  that  district,  the  first  mention  of  it  being  in  Ethelbert,  13. 
Ita  more  (i^eral  use  among  us  dates  from  the  later  Scandina- 
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▼ian  inyasions ;  and  thoagh  originallj  only  a  title  of  honor,  it 
became  in  later  times  one  of  office,  nearly  supplanting  the  older 
and  more  Saxon  one  of  ealdorman."  The  editor  does  not  here 
particularly  advert  to  the  use  of  the  word  in  opposition  to  oeorL 
That  a  word  merely  expressing  man  may  become  appropriate 
to  men  of  dignity  appears  from  bar  and  baro  ;  and  something 
analogous  is  seen  in  the  Latin  vir,  Lappenberg  (vol.  iL  p. 
13)  says, — ''The  title  of  eorl  occurs  in  early  times  among 
the  laws  of  the  Kentish  kings,  but  became  more  general  only 
in  the  Danish  times,  and  is  probably  of  old  Jutbh  origin." 
This  is  a  confusion  of  words :  in  the  laws  of  the  Kentish 
kings,  eorl  means  only  ingenutu,  or,  if  we  please,  nobClis  ;  in 
the  Danish  times  it  was  comets  as  has  just  been  pointed  out. 

Such  was  the  eorl,  and  such  the  ceorl,  of  our  forefitthers 
— one  a  gentleman,  the  other  a  yeoman,  but  both  freemen* 
We  are  liable  to  be  misled  by  the  new  meaning  which  from 
the  tenth  century  was  attached  to  the  former  word,  as  well  as 
by  the  inveterate  prejudice  that  nobility  of  birth  must  carry 
with  it  something  of  privilege  above  the  most  perfect  freedom. 
But  we  do  not  appreciate  highly  enough  the  value  of  the 
latter  in  a  semi-barbarous  society.  The  eorlcundman  wae» 
generally,  though  not  necessarily,  a  freeholder;  he  might, 
unless  restraint  by  special  tenure,  depart  from  or  alienate 
his  land ;  he  was,  if  a  freeholder,  a  judge  in  the  county  court : 
he  might  marry,  or  become  a  priest,  at  hLs  discretion ;  his  oath 
weighed  heavUy  in  compurgation;  above  all,  his  life  was 
valued  at  a  high  composition ;  we  add,  of  course,  the  general 
respect  whicJi  attaches  itself  to  the  birth  and  position  of  a 
gentleman.  Two  classes  indeed  there  were,  both  **  eorlcund," 
or  of  gentle  birth,  and  so  called  in  opposition  to  ceorls,  but  in 
a  relative  subordination.  Sir  F.  Palgrave  has  pointed  out 
the  distinction  in  a  passage  which  I  shall  extract : — 

**  The  whole  scheme  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  law  is  founded 
upon  the  presumption  that  every  freeman,  not  being  a 
*  hlaford,'  was  attached  to  a  superior,  to  whom  he  was  bound 
by  fealty,  and  from  whom  he  could  claim  a  legal  protection 
or  warranty,  when  accused  of  any  transgression  or  crime.  If^ 
therefore,  the  '  eorlcund '  individual  did  not  possess  the  real 
property  which,  either  from  its  tenure  or  its  extent,  was  such 
as  to  constitute  a  lordship,  he  was  then  ranked  in  the  very 
numerous  class  whose  members,  in  Wessex  and  its  dependent 
states,  were  originally  known  by  the  name  of  '  sithcundmen. 
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an  appelladoD  which  we  may  paraphrase  bj  the  heraldic  ex* 
pression, '  genile  hj  birth  and  blood.'  ^  This  term  of  sithcund> 
man,  however,  was  onlj  in  use  in  the  earlier  periods.  AAer 
the  reign  of  Alfred  it  is  lost ;  and  the  most  comprehensive 
and  significant  denomination  given  to  this  class  is  that  of  '  six- 
hcendmen/  indicating  their  position  between  the  highest  and 
lowest  law-worthy  classes  of  society.  Other  designations  were 
derived  from  their  services  and  tenures.  Radechnights,  and 
lesser  thanes,  seem  to  be  included  in  this  rank,  and  to  which, 
in  many  instances,  the  general  name  of  sokemen  was  applied. 
But,  however  designated,  the  sithcundman,  or  sixhoendman, 
appears  in  every  instance  in  the  same  relative  position  in  the 
community— classed  amongst  the  nobility,  whenever  the  eorl 
and  the  ceorl  are  placed  in  direct  opposition  to  each  other ; 
always  considered  below  the  territorud  aristocracy,  and  yet 
distinguished  from  the  villainage  by  the  important  right  of 
selecting  his  hlaford  at  his  will  and  pleasure.  By  common 
right  the  '  sixhcendman '  was  not  to  be  annexed  to  the  glebe. 
To  use  the  expressions  employed  by  the  compilers  of  Domes- 
day, he  could  '  go  with  his  land  wheresoever  he  chose,'  or, 
leaving  his  land,  he  might '  commend '  himself  to  any  hlaford 
who  would  accept  of  his  fealty."     (Vol.  i.  p.  14.)* 

It  may  be  pointed  out,  however,  which  Sir  F.  P.  has  here 
fergotten  to  observe,  that  the  distinction  of  weregild  between 
the  twelfhynd  and  syxhynd  was  abolished  by  a  treaty  between 
Alfred  and  Guthrum.  (Thorpe's  Ancient  Laws,  p.  66.) 
This  indeed  affects  only  the  reciprocity  of  law  between  Eng- 
lish and  Danes.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  from  that  time  we 
rarely  find  mention  of  the  intermediate  rank  between  the 
twelHiynd,  or  superior  thane,  and  the  twyhynd  or  ceorl.  The 
sithcundman,  it  would  seem,  was  from  henceforth  rated  at  the 
same  composition  as  his  lord ;  yet  there  is  one  apparent  ex- 
ception (I  have  not  observed  any  other)  in  the  laws  of  Henry 
L  It  is  said  here  (C.  76), — ^  Liberi  alii  twyhyndi,  alii  syx- 
hyndi,  alii  twelf hyndi.  Twyhyndus  homo  dicitur,  cujus  wera 
est  22  solidorum,  qui  faciunt  4  libras.  Twelf  hyndus  est  homo 
plene  nobilis,  id  est,  thainus,  cujus  wera  est  1200  solidorum, 

1  Ts  not  the  word  ritiiemadman  inrop-  pntable  eiaoQjrti  to  wamnt  to  graenl  » 

•rly  deaeriptiTe  of  hU  dependence  on  a  proposition.   The  conditions  of  tenure  ia 

lora.  from  the  Saxon  verb  sithian^  to  the  elerenth  century .  whatever  thej  may 

ikUow  ?  once  have  been,  lud  beeome  esoeediD|^ 

•  This  tight  of   choosing  a  lord  at  Tarioos. 
piMfim,  so  little  foudal,  seems  not  indis- 
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qui  faciunt  libras  25."  It  is  remarkable  that,  though  the 
syxhyndman  is  named  at  first,  nothing  more  is  said  of  him, 
and  the  twelf hjndman  is  defined  to  be  a  thane.  It  appears 
from  several  passages  that  the  laws  recorded  in  this  treatise 
are  chiefly  those  of  the  West  Saxons,  which  differed  in  some 
respects  from  those  of  Mercia,  Kent,  and  the  Danish  counties. 
With  regard  to  the  word  sithcuud,  it  does  occur  once  or  twice 
in  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Elder.  It  might  be  supposed  that 
the  Danes  had  retained  the  principle  of  equality  among  all 
of  gentle  birth,  common,  as  we  read  in  Grimm,  to  the  northern 
nations,  which  the  distinction  brought  in  by  the  kings  of  Kent 
between  two  classes  of  eorls  or  thanes  seemed  to  contravene. 
We  sliall  have  occasion,  however,  to  quote  a  passage  from  the 
laws  of  Canute,  which  indicates  a  similar  distinction  of  rank 
among  the  Danes  themselves,  whatever  might  be  the  rule  as 
to  composition  for  life. 

The  influence  of  Danish  connections  produced  another 
great  change  in  the  nomenclature  of  ranks.  .Eorl  lost  its 
general  sense  of  good  birth  and  became  an  official  title,  for 
tiie  most  part  equivalent  to  alderman,  the  governor  of  a 
shire  or  district  It  is  used  in  this  sense,  for  the  first  time, 
in  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Elder.  Yet  it  liad  not  wholly 
lost  its  primary  meaning,  since  we  find  earlish  and  ceorlish 
opposed,  as  distributive  appellations,  in  one  of  Athelstan. 
(Id.  p.  96.)  It  is  said  in  a  sort  of  compilation,  entitled, 
*^  On  Oaths,  Weregilds,  and  Banks,"  subjoined  to  the  laws 
of  Edward  the  Elder,  but  bearing  no  date,  that  "  It  was 
whilom  in  the  laws  of  the  English  .  •  .  •  that,  if  a  thane 
thrived  so  that  he  became  an  eorl,  then  was  he  henceforth  of 
eorl-right  worthy."  (Ancient  Laws,  p.  81.^)  But  this 
passage  is  wanting  in  one  manuscript,  though  not  in  the 
oldest,  and  we  find,  just  before  it,  the  old  distributive  opposi- 
tion of  eorl  and  ceorl.  It  is  certainly  a  remarkable  excep- 
tion to  the  common  use  of  the  word  eorl  in  any  age,  and  has 
led  Mr.  Thorpe  to  suppose  that  the  rank  of  earl  could  be 
obtained  by  landed  wealth.  The  learned  editor  thinks  tliat 
^  these  pieces  cannot  have  had  a  later  origin  than  the  period 
in  which  they  here  stand.  Some  of  them  are  probably  much 
earlier"  (p.  76).     But  the  mention  of  the  ^  Danish  law,"  in 

>  The  rtforoneM  are  to  the  folio  edition  Commissloii.  I  foar  this  may  oaoM  ■om« 
«f  *■  Ancient  Laws  and  Institutes  of  Eog-  trouble  to  those  who  possess  the  oetaf* 
Mad,*  1840,  as  published  by  the^Becord    edition,  which  Is  much  more  common. 
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p.  79,  seems  much  against  an  earlier  date ;  and  this  is  so 
mentioned  as  to  make  us  think  that  the  Danes  were  then  in 
subjection.  In  the  time  of  Edgar  eorl  had  fuUj  acquired  its 
secondary  meaning;  in  its  original  sense  it  seems  to  have 
been  replaced  by  thane.  Certain  it  is  that  we  find  thane 
opposed  to  ceorl  in  the  later  period  of  Anglo-Saxon  monu- 
ments, as  eorl  is  in  the  earlier  —  as  if  the  law  knew  no  other 
broad  line  of  demarcation  among  laymen,  saving  always  the 
official  dignities  and'  the  royal  family.^  And  the  distinction 
between  the  greater  and  the  lesser  thanes  was  not  lost^ 
though  they  were  put  on  a  level  as  to  composition.  Thus,  in 
the  Forest  Laws  of  Canute :  —  "  Slnt  jam  deinceps  quattuor 
ex  liberalioribus  hominibus  qui  habent  salvas  suas  consue- 
tudines,  quos  Angli  thegnes  appellant,  in  qualibet  regni  mei 
provincia  constituti.  Sint  sub  quolibet  eorum  quattuor  ex 
mediocribus  hominibus,  quos  Angli  lesthegenes  nuncupant, 
Dani  vero  yoongmen  vocant,  locati."  (Ancient  Laws,  p. 
183.)  Meantime  the  composition  for  an  earl,  whether  we 
confine  that  word  to  office  or  suppose  that  it  extended  to  the 
wealthiest  landholders,  was  far  higher  in  the  later  period 
than  that  for  a  thane,  as  was  also  his  heriot  when  that  came 
into  use.  The  heriot  of  the  king's  thane  was  above  that  of 
what  was  called  a  medial  thane,  or  mesne  vassal,  the  sith- 
cundman,  or  syxhynder,  as  I  apprehend,  of  an  earlier  style. 
In  the  laws  of  the  continental  Saxons  we  find  the  rank 
corresponding  to  the  eorlcunde  of  our  own  country,  denomi- 
nated eddingi  or  noble,  as  opposed  to  the  frilingi  or  ordinary 
freemen.  This  appellation  was  not  lost  in  England,  and 
was  perhaps  sometimes  applied  to  nobles;  but  we  find  it 
generally  reserved  for  the  royal  family.*  E^el  or  noble, 
sometimes  contracted,  forms,  as  is  well  known,  the  peculiar 
prefix  to  the  names  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  royal  house.  And 
the  word  atheling  was  used,  not  as  in  Germany  for  a  noble, 
but  a  prince ;  and  his  composition  was  not  only  above  that 
of  a  thane,  but  of  an  alderman.  He  ranked  as  an  arch- 
bishop in  this  respect,  the  alderman  as  a  bishop.     (Leges 

1  **That  the  tluiw,  at  leut  originally,  being  1200  shnUngi.  That  this  dlgnitr 
was  a  military  follower,  a  bolder  by  mlU-  ceased  from  being  exelu^iTely  of  a  mili- 
tary eenrice,  raems  certain ;  though  in  tary  character  is  erident  from  numeroos 
later  times  the  rank  veems  to  ha.Te  been  {Mssages  in  the  laws,  where  thanes  ara 
ei\ioyed  by  all  anvat  landholders,  as  the  mentioned  in  a  judicial  capncity,  and  a« 
natural  conconntant  of  possession  to  a  citil  officers."  Thorpe's  Glovary  to 
eertain  value.  By  Mercian  law.  he  ap-  Ancient  Laws.  too.  Thegea. 
peacB  as  » *  tweUhynde '  man,  hia  '  wer '  >  Thorpe's  Qlossary. 
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Ethelredi,  p.  141.)  It  is  pecessary  to  mention  this,  lest,  in 
speaking  of  the  words  eort  and  cearl  as  originally  distributive, 
I  should  seem  to  have  forgotten  the  distinctive  superiority  of 
the  royal  family.  But  whether  this  had  always  been  the 
case  I  am  not  prepared  to  determine.  The  aim  of  the  later 
kings,  I  mean  after  Alfred,  was  to  carry  the  monarchical 
principle  as  high  as  the  temper  of  the  nation  would  permit 
Hence  they  prefer  to  the  name  of  king,  which  was  associated 
in  all  the  Grermanic  nations  with  a  limited  power,  the  more 
indefinite  appellations  of  imperator  and  basileus.  And  the 
latter  of  these  they  borrowed  from  the  Byzantine  oourti 
liking  it  rather  better  than  the  other,  not  merely  out  of  the 
pompous  affectation  characteristic  of  their  style  in  that  pe- 
riod, but  because,  being  less  intelligible,  it  served  to  strike 
more  awe,  and  also  probably  because  the  title  of  western 
emperor  seemed  to  be  already  appropriated  in  Grermany.  It 
was  natural  that  they  would  endeavor  to  enhance  the  supe- 
riority of  all  athelings  above  the  surrounding  nobility. 

A  learned  Grerman  writer,  who  distributes  freemen  into 
but  two  classes,  considers  the  ceorl  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws 
as  corresponding  to  the  ingenuus,  and  the  thrall  or  em«,  that 
is,  slave,  to  the  lidus  of  the  continent.  ^  AdeUngus  und 
UbeVy  nobilU  und  tngenutts,  edelingus  und  JHlinguSy  jarl  und 
karly  stehen  hier  immer  als  Stand  der  freien  dem  der  unfreien, 
dem  tervus,  litus,  lazzm^  thraU  entgegen."  (Grimm,  Deutsche 
Bechts-Alterthumer,  Gottingen,  1828,  p.  226  et  alibi.)  Ceori, 
however,  he  owns  to  have  ^  etwas  befremdendes,"  something 
peculiar.  ^  Der  Sinn  ist  bald  mas^ bald  liber;  allein  coUmui^ 
rusHcuSf  ignobilis  ;  die  Mitte  zwischen  nobilis  und  lenms/* 

It  does  not  appear  from  the  continental  laws  that  the  Utus^ 
or  lidus,  was  strictly  a  slave,  but  rather  a  cultivator  of  the 
earth  for  a  master,  something  like  the  Roman  colontts,  though 
of  inferior  estimation.^    No  slave  had  a  composition  due  to 

1  Mr.  Spenea  xwmarki  (Bqntteble  Jn-  Saxon  oeorls,**  quoUng  IkeftuA,  e.  21. 
rildietion,  p.  61) — **  In  the  condition  of  Bnt  did  the  GermftnA  at  that  time  adapt 
the  oeorlawe  obwrre  one  of  the  many  their  Inatltntions  to  thoee of  the  Romans? 
•triklng  examples  of  the  adaptation  of  Do  we  not  rather  see  here  an  illustration 
the  German  to  the  Roman  instientions —  of  what  appears  to  me  the  tme  theory, 
the  oeorls  and  serrile  cuittTators  or  that  similarity  of  laws  and  cnstoms  may 
atUaiptUii  in  Bogland,  as  well  as  in  the  often  be  traced  to  natural  caoses  in  the 
eontinental  states,  exactly  ooncspooded  state  of  society  rather  than  to  imitatioo  ? 
with  the  coloni  and  tnquiUni  of  the  Ro-  My  notion  is,  that  the  Germans,  throogii 
man  proTinoes."  Yet  he  Immediately  principles  of  common  sympathy  among 
•nt^Joins  — "  The  condition  of  the  rand  the  same  tribe,  the  Romans,  through 
■laTes  of  the  Germans  nearly  resembled  memory  of  republican  Institutions  ear- 
that  of  tbe  Roman  eoloni  and  An(flo-  ried  on  into  ihe  empire,  repudiated  tlst 
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bis  kindred  bj  law ;  the  price  of  bis  life  was  p£ud  to  bis  loni 
By  some  of  the  barbaric  laws,  one  third  of  the  composition 
for  a  lidits  went  to  the  kindred  ;  the  remainder  was  the  lord's 
share.  This  indicates  something  above  the  Anglo-Saxon 
theoto  or  slave,  and  yet  considerably  below  the  ceorl.  The 
word,  indeed,  has  been  puzzling  to  continental  antiquaries 
and  if,  in  deference  to  the  authorities  of  Grotbofred  and 
Grimm,  we  find  the  lidi  in  the  barbaric  keti  of  the  Roman 
empire,  we  cannot  think  these  at  least  to  have  been  slaves, 
though  they  may  have  become  cohnu  But  I  am  not  quite 
convinced  of  the  identity  resting  on  a  slight  resemblance  of 
Dame. 

The  ceorl,  or  viUantUy  as  we  find  him  afterwards  called  in 
Domesday,  was  not  generally  an  independent  freeholder; 
but  his  condition  was  not  always  alike.  He  might  acquire 
land,  and  if  he  did  this  to  the  extent  of  &ve  hydes,  he  be< 
came  a  thane. ^  He  required  no  enfranchisement  for  this; 
his  own  industry  might  make  him  a  gentleman.  This  was 
not  the  case,  at  least  not  so  easily,  in  France.  It  appears  by 
the  will  of  Alfred,  published  in  1788,  that  certain  ceorls 
might  choose  their  own  lord ;  and  the  text  of  his  law  above 
quoted  furnishes  some  ground  for  supposing  that  he  extended 
the  privilege  to  alL  The  editor  of  his  will  says  —  **A11 
ceorls  by  the  Saxon  constitution  might  choose  such  man  for 
their  landlord  as  they  would"  (p.  26).  But  even  though 
we  should  think  that  so  high  a  privilege  was  conferred  by 
Alfred  on  the  whole  class,  it  is  almost  certain  that  they  did 
not  continue  to  enjoy  it. 

ptnooal  fcrrltada  of  cKJaBnt,  while  Vbtif  tmj  ngalxr  statute,  but  In  %  kind  of 

midnteiiiod    Tory   ftiict   obligatloiu    oif  brief  aummary  of  law,  printed  by  WiU 

pnedial  tonnre ;  and  thus  the  coloni  ot  kins  and  Thorpe.    But  I  think  that  Sir 

the  lower  empire  on  the  one  hand,  the  Franela  PalgraTO  treats  this  too  slightly 

Ueli  and  oecrls  on  the  other,  were  neither  when  he  eallii  It  a  "  traditionary  notfre  ot 

•beoltttely  free  nor  merely  slaves.  an  unknown  writer,  who  says,  *  Whilom 

"In  the  Lex  Frislorum,"  says  SlrF.  It  was  the  law  of  England;*  learlng  It 
Falgrare,  In  one  of  his  excellent  contri-  doubtfUl  whether  it  were  so  still,  or  had 
lindons  to  the  Bdlnbnigh  ReTlew  (zzxil.  been  at  any  definite  time."  (Edinb.  Her. 
16';,  we  find  the  usual  distinctions  of  xxxW.  268.)  Though  this  phrase  is  once 
nobiUSj  Hber^  and  litiu.  The  rank  of  the  used,  It  Is  said  also  expressly  :  —  "  If  a 
Tentonle  Htus  has  been  much  disouBsed ;  oeorl  be  enriched  to  that  degne  that  he 
he  appears  te  hare  been  a  rilleio,  owing  haye  fire  hydes  of  land,  and  *;nyone  slay 
many  serrlces  to  his  lord,  but  abore  the  him,  let  him  be  paid  for  with  2000  thrym- 
elaas  of  slaves."  The  word  TlUeln,  It  sas."  Thorpe,  p.  79.  This,  a  few  sen- 
should  be  remembered,  bore  seTcral  tenoes  before.  Is  named  as  the  composl- 
senses  :  the  Utiu  was  below  a  Saxon  tlon  Ibr  a  thane  la  the  Danelage.  And, 
eeorl,  but  he  was  also  above  the  villein  Indeed,  though  no  king's  name  appears, 
of  Biacton  and  Littleton.  I  have  Uttle  doubt  that  Uiese  are  real 

1  This  Is  not  In  the  laws  of  Athelsten,  stetutos,   collected    probably    by  some 

Co  which  I  have  referred  in  p.  868,  nor  in  one  who  has  inserted  a  little  of  his  own. 
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In  the  Anglo-Saxon  charters  the  Latin  words  for  the  cul- 
tivators are  "manentes"  or  "casati."  Their  number  is 
generally  mentioned ;  and  sometimes  it  is  the  solo  description 
of  land,  except  its  title.  The  French  word  manant  is  evi- 
dently derived  from  manentes.  There  seems  more  difficulty 
about  casati^  which  is  sometimes  used  for  persons  in  a  state 
of  servitude,  sometimes  even  for  vassals  (Du  Cange).  In 
our  charters  it  does  not  bear  the  latter  meaning.  (See  Co- 
dex DiplomaticuSy  passim.  Spence  on  Equitable  Jurisdic- 
tion, p.  50.) 

But  when  we  turn  over  the  pages  of  Domesday  Book,  a 
record  of  the  state  of  Anglo-Saxon  orders  of  society  under 
Edward  the  Confessor,  we  find  another  kind  of  difficulty.  New 
denominations  spring  up,  evidently  distinguishable,  yet  such 
as  no  information  communicated  either  in  that  survey  or  in 
any  other  document  enables  us  definitively  and  certainly  to 
distinguish.  Nothing  runs  more  uniformly  through  the  legal 
documents  antecedent  to  the  Conquest  than  the  broad  di- 
vision of  freemen  into  eorls,  afterwards  called  thanes,  and 
oeorls.  In  Domesday,  which  enumerates,  as  1  need  hardly 
say,  the  inhabitants  of  every  manor,  specifying  their  ranks, 
not  only  at  the  epoch  of  the  survey  itself,  about  1085,  but  as 
they  were  in  the  time  of  king  Edward,  we  find  abundant 
mention  of  the  thanes,  generally  indeed,  but  not  always  in 
reference  to  the  last-named  period.  But  the  word  ceorl  never 
occurs.  This  is  immaterial,  for  by  the  name  viUani  we  have 
upwards  of  108,000;  And  this  word  is  frequently  used  in  the 
first  Anglo-Norman  reigns  as  the  equivalent  of  ceorl.  No 
one  ought  to  doubt  that  they  expressed  the  same  persons. 
But  we  find  also  a  very  numerous  class,  above  82,000,  styled 
hordarii  ;  a  word  unknown,  I  apprehend,  to  any  other  public 
document,  certainly  not  used  in  the  laws  anterior  to  the  Con 
quest.  They  must,  however,  have  been  also  ceorls,  distin- 
guished by  some  legal  diffisrence,  some  pecuharity  of  service 
or  tenure,  well  understood  at  the  time.  A  small  number  are 
denominated  coscetz,  or  cosceti ;  a  word  which  does  in  fact  ap- 
pear in  one  Anglo-Saxon  document.  There  are  also  sevei-al 
minor  denominations  in  Domesday,  all  of  which,  as  they  do 
not  denote  slaves,  and  certainly  not  thanes,  must  have  heen 
varieties  of  the  ceorl  kind.  The  most  frequent  of  these  ap- 
pellations is  "  cotarii." 

But,  besides  these  peasants,  there   are   two  appellations 
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which  it  is  less  easj,  though  it  would  be  more  important,  to 
define.  These  are  tlie  liberi  homines  and  the  socmanni.  Of 
the  former  Sir  Henry  Kills,  to  whose  indefatigable  diligence 
we  owe  the  only  real  analysis  of  Domesday  Book  that  has 
been  given,  has  counted  up  about  1 2,300  ;  of  the  latter,  about 
23,000  ;  forming  together  about  one  eighth  of  the  whole  pop- 
ulation, that  is,  of  male  adults.  This,  it  must  be  understood, 
was  at  the  time  of  the  survey  ;  but  there  is  no  appearance,  as 
far  as  I  have  observed,  that  any  material  difference  in  the 
proportion  of  these  respective  classes,  or  of  those  below  them. . 
had  taken  place.  The  confiscation  fell  on  the  principal  ten- 
ants. It  is  remarkable  that  in  Noiiblk  alone  we  have  4487 
Uberi  homines  and  4588  socmen  —  the  whole  enumerated  pop- 
ulation being  27,087.  But  in  SuiFolk,  out  of  a  population  of 
20,491,  we  tind  7470  liberi  homines,  with  1060  socmen.  Thus 
these  two  counties  contained  almost  all  the  liberi  homines  of 
the  kingdom.  In  Lincolnshire,  on  the  other  hand,  where 
1 1,504  ai*e  returned  as  socmen,  the  word  liber  homo  does  not 
occur.  These  Lincolnshire  socmen  are  not,  as  usual  in  otlier 
counties,  mentioned  among  occupiers  of  the  demesne  lands, 
but  mingled  with  the  villeins  and  bordar^;  sometimes  not 
standing  first  in  the  enumeration,  so  as  to  show  that,  in  one 
country,  they  were  both  a  more  numerous  and  more  subor- 
dinate class  than  in  the  rest  of  the  realm.^ 

The  concise  distinction  between  what  we  should  call  free- 
hold and  copyhold  is  made  by  the  forms  of  entering  each 
manor  throughout  Domesday  Book.  Liberi  homines  inva- 
riably, and  socmen  I  believe,  except  in  Lincolnshire,  occupied 
the  one,  viUani  and  bordarii  the  other.  Hence  liberum 
tenemerUum  and  villenagium.  What  then,  in  Anglo^axon 
language,  was  the  kind  of  the  two  former  classes?  They 
belong,  it  will  be  observed,  almost  wholly  to  the  Danbh  coun- 
ties; not  one  of  either  denomination  appears  in  Wessex,  as 
will  be  seen  by  reference  to  Sir  H.  Elhs's  abstract.  Were 
they  thanes  or  ceorb,  or  a  class  distinct  from  both  ?  What 
was  their  were  f  We  cannot  think  that  a  poor  cultivator  of 
a  few  acres,  though  of  his  own  land,  was  estimated  at  1200 

1  SoRinen  ara  letnmed  in  not  a  few  for  the  conn  ties  in  which  we  And  socmen 

instanoeiMMib-tenante  of  whole  m»Don,  so  much  elevated  had  not  belonged  to 

but  only  in  Cambridgeshire  and  some  the  same  Anglo-Saxon  kingdom ;  soma 

.neighboring   counties.     Ellis's    Introd.  were  Bast-AngUau,  some  Mercian,  soma 

to  Domesday,  U.  &j8.    But  this  could,  probably,  as  Uertfordahiie,  of  either  Um 

It  seems,  have  only  originated  in  the  Kent  or  Wessex  law. 
phnweology  of  difldient  oommissioneTe; 
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shillings,  like  a  rojal  thane.  The  interme  liate  composition 
of  the  sixhjndman  would  be  a  oonvenient  guess ;  but  unfor- 
tunately this  seems  not  to  have  existed  in  the  Danelage.  We 
gain  no  great  light  from  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
which  fix  the  manbaUy  or  fine,  to  the  lord  for  a  man  slam, 
regulated  according  to  the  were  due  to  his  children.  Man- 
bote, in  Danelage,  ^  de  villano  et  de  sokemanno  12  oras ;  de 
liberis  hominibus,  tres  marcas "  (c.  12).  Thus,  in  the  Da- 
nish counties,  of  which  Lincolnshire  was  one,  the  socman 
was  estimated  like  a  vtUantu,  and  much  lower  than  a  Uber 
homo.  The  ora  is  said  to  have  been  one  eighth  of  a  mark, 
Gonsequentlj  the  Uber  hamo^s  manbote  was  double  that  of 
tlie  villein  or  socman.  If  this  bore  a  fixed  ratio  to  the 
were,  we  have  a  new  and  unheard-of  rank  who  might 
be  called  fourhyndmen.  But  such  a  distinction  is  never  met 
with.  It  would  not  in  itself  be  improbable  that  the  liheri 
homines  who  occupied  freehold  lands,  and  owed  no  praedial 
seryice,  should  be  raised  in  the  composition  for  their  lives 
above  common  ceorls.  But  in  these  inquiries  new  difficulties 
are  always  springing  forth. 

We  must  upon  the  whole,  I  conceive,  take  the  socmen  for 
twyhyndi,  for  ceorls  more  fortunate  than  the  rest,  who  had 
acquired  some  freehold  land,  or  to  whose  ancestors  possibly  it 
had  been  allotted  in  the  original  settlement  It  indicates  a 
remarkable  variety  in  the  condition  of  these  East-Anglian 
counties,  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and  a  more  diffused  freedom 
in  their  inhabitants.  The  population,  it  must  strike  us,  was 
greatly  higher,  relatively  to  their  size,  than  in  any  other  part 
of  England ;  and  the  multitude  of  small  manors  and  of  parish 
churches,  which  still  continue,  bespeaks  this  progress.  The 
socmen,  as  well  as  the  Ubert  homines,  in  whose  condition 
there  may  have  been  littie  difference,  except  in  Lincolnshire, 
where  we  have  seen  that,  for  whatever  cause,  those  denomi- 
nated socmen  were  little,  if  at  all,  better  than  the  villani, 
were  all  commended  ;  they  had  all  some  lord,  though  bearing 
to  him  a  relation  neither  of  fief  nor  of  villenage ;  they  could  in 
general,  though  with  some  exceptions,  alienate  their  lands  at 
pleasure ;  it  has  been  thought  that  they  might  pay  some  small 
rent  in  acknowledgment  of  conmiendation  ;  but  the  one  class 
undoubtedly,  and  probably  the  other,  were  freeholders  in 
every  legal  sense  of  the  word,  holding  by  that  ancient  and 
fespecable  tenure,  free  and  common  socage,  or  in  a  man- 
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ner  at  least  analogous  to  it.  Thoagh  socmen  are  cbieflj 
mentioned  in  the  Danelage,  other  obscure  denominations  of 
occupiers  occur  in  Wessex  and  Mercia,  which  seem  to  have 
denoted  a  similar  class.  But  the  style  of  Domesday  is  so 
oondse,  and  so  far  from  uniform,  that  we  are  very  liable  to 
be  deceived  in  our  conjectural  inferences  from  it. 

It  may  be  remarked  here  that  many  of  our  modem  writers 
draw  too  unfavorable  a  picture  of  the  condition  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  jeorl.  Few  indeed  fall  into  the  capital  mistake  of 
Mr.  Skaron  Turner,  by  speaking  of  him  as  legally  in  servi- 
tude, like  the  villein  of  Bracton's  age.  But  we  oflen  find  a 
tendency  to  consider  him  as  in  a  very  uncomfortable  condi- 
tion, little  caring  ^  to  what  lion's  paw  be  might  fall/'  as  Bo- 
lingbroke  said  in  1745,  and  treated  by  his  lord  as  a  miserable 
dependant.  Half  a  century  since,  in  the  days  of  Sir  William 
Jones,  Granville  Sharp,  and  Major  Cartwright,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  constitution  was  built  on  universal  suffrage;  every 
man  in  his  tything  a  partaker  of  sovereignty,  and  sending 
from  his  rood  of  land  an  annual  representative  to  the  wite- 
nagemot.  Such  a  theory  could  not  stand  the  first  glimmerings 
of  historical  knowledge  in  a  mind  tolerably  sound.  But  while 
we  absolutely  deny  political  privileges  of  this  kind  to  the 
oeorl,  we  need  not  assert  his  life  to  have  been  miserable. 
He  had  very  definite  legal  rights,  and  acknowledged  capac- 
ities of  acquiring  more ;  that  he  was  sometimes  exposed  to 
oppression  is  probable  enough ;  but,  in  reality,  the  records  of 
all  kinds  that  have  descended  to  us  do  not  speak  in  such 
strong  language  of  this  as  we  may  read  in  those  of  the  conti- 
nent. We  have  no  insurrection  of  the^  ceorls,  no  outrages  by 
themselves,  no  atrocious  punishment  by  their  masters,  as  in 
Normandy.  Perhaps  we  ai*e  a  little  too  much  struck  by 
their  obligation  to  reside  on  the  lands  which  they  cultivated ; 
the  term  ascriptus  glehte  denotes,  in  our  apprehension,  an 
ignoble  servitude*  It  is,  of  course,  inconsistent  with  our  mod- 
em equality  of  rights ;  but  we  are  to  remember  that  he  who 
deserted  his  land,  and  consequently  his  lord,  did  so  in  order 
to  become  a  thief.  Hlafordles  men,  of  whom  we  read  so 
much,  were  invariably  of  this  character.  What  else,  indeed, 
oould  he  become  ?  Children  have  an  idle  play,  to  count  but- 
tons, and  say,  —  Grentleman,  apothecary,  ploughman,  tliief. 
Now  this,  if  we  consider  the  second  as  representative  of  bur- 
gesses in  towns,  is  actually  a  distribnUvis  enumeration,  setting 
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aside  the  clergy  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  population ;  a  thane,  a 
burgess,  a  ceorl,  a  hlafordles  man;  that  is,  a  man  without 
land,  lord,  or  law,  who  lived  upon  what  he  could  take.  For 
the  sake  of  protecting  the  honest  oeorl  from  such  men,  as  well 
as  of  protecting  the  lord  in  what,  if  property  be  regarded  at 
all,  must  be  protected,  his  rights  to  services  legally  due,  it  was 
necessary  to  restrain  the  cultivator  from  quitting  his  land. 
Exceptions  to  this  might  occur,  as  we  find  among  the  liberi 
homines  and  others  in  Domesday ;  but  it  was  the  general  rule. 
We  might  also  ask  whether  a  lessee  for  years  at  present  is 
not  in  one  sense  cucriptus  gleha  f  It  is  true  that  he  may  go 
wherever  he  will,  and,  if  he  continue  to  pay  his  rent  and  per- 
form his  covenants,  no  more  can  be  said.  But  if  he  does 
not  this,  the  law  will  follow  his  person,  and,  though  it  can- 
not force  him  to  return,  will  make  it  by  no  means  his  inter- 
est to  desert  the  premises.  Such  remedies  as  the  law  now 
furnishes  were  not  in  the  power  of  the  Saxon  landlord  ;  but 
all  that  any  lord  could  desire  was  to  have  the  services  per- 
formed, or  to  reoeive  a  compensation  for  them. 

Note  IV.    Page  71. 

Those  who  treat  this  opinion  as  chimerical,  and  seem 
•lo  suppose  that  a  very  large  portion  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, during  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  must  have  been  of 
British  descent,  do  not,  I  think,  sufficiently  consider — first, 
the  exterminating  character  of  barbarous  warfare,  not  here 
confined,  as  in  Graul,  to  a  single  and  easy  conquest,  but  pro- 
tracted for  two  centuries  with  the  most  obstinate  resistance  of 
the  natives ;  secondly,  the  facilities  which  the  possessions  of 
the  Welsh  and  Cumbrian  Britons  gave  to  their  countrymen 
for  retreat;  and  thirdly,  the  natural  increase  of  population 
among  the  Saxons,  especially  when  settled  in  a  country 
already  reduced  into  a  state  of  culture.  Nor  can  the  succes- 
sive migrations  from  Germany  and  Norway  be  shown  to  have 
been. insignificant.  Nothing  can  be  scantier  than  our  histori- 
cal materials  for  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries.  We  cannot 
ilso  but  observe  that  the  silence  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  records,  at 
A  later  time,  as  to  Welsh  inhabitants,  except  in  a  few  passiiges, 
aiTords  a  presumption  that  they  were  not  very  considerable. 
Yet  these  passages,  three  or  four  in  number  (I  do  not  include 
those  which  obviously  relate  to  the  independent  Welsh,  whether 
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Cambrian  or  Cumbrian),  repel  the  hypothesis  that  thej  maj 
have  been  wholly  overlooked  and  confounded  with  the  ceorla. 
Their  composition  was  less  than  that  of  the  ceorl  in  Wessez 
and  Northumbria;  would  not  this  have  been  mentioned  in 
Kent  if  they  liad  been  found  there  ? 

It  is  by  no  means  unimportant  in  this  question  that  we  find 
no  mention  of  bishops  or  churches  remaining  in  the  parts  of 
England  occupied  by  the  Saxons  before  their  conversion.  If 
a  large  part  of  the  population  was  British,  though  in  sub- 
jection, what  religion  did  they  profess?  If  it  is  said  that 
the  worshippers  of  Thor  persecuted  the  Christian  priesthood, 
why  have  we  no  records  of  it  in  hagiology?  Is  it  con- 
ceivable that  all  alike,  priests  and  people,  of  that  ancient 
church,  pusillanimously  relinquished  their  faith?  Sir  F.  Pal- 
grave  indeed  meets  this  difficulty  by  supposing  that  the  doc- 
trines of  Chi*istianity  were  never  cordially  embraced  by  the 
British  tribes,  nor  had  become  the  national  religion.  (Engl. 
Commonwealth,  i.  154.)  Perhaps  this  was  in  some  measure 
the  case,  though  it  must  be  received  with  much  limitation ; 
for  the  retention  of  heathen  superstitions  was  not  incompati- 
ble in  that  age  with  a  coixlial  faith ;  but  it  will  not  account 
for  the  disappearance  of  the  original  clergy  in  the  English 
kingdoms.  Their  persecution,  which  I  do  not  deny,  though 
we  have  no  evidence  of  it,  would  be  part  of  the  exterminat- 
ing system;  they  fled  before  it  into  the  safe  quarters  of 
Wales.  And  to  obtain  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  was 
probably  an  additional  motive  with  the  nation  to  seek  liberty 
where  it  was  to  be  found. 

It  must  have  struck  every  one  who  has  looked  into  Domes- 
day Book  that  we  find  for  the  most  part  the  same  manors, 
the  same  parishes,  and  known  by  the  same  names,  as  in  the 
present  age.  England  had  been  as  completely  appropriated 
by  Anglo-Saxon  thanes  as  it  was  by  the  Normans  who  sup- 
planted them.  This,  indeed,  only  carries  u^  back  to  the 
eleventh  century.  But  in  all  charters  with  which  the  excel- 
lent Codex  Diplomaticus  supplies  us  we  find  the  boundaries 
assigned ;  and  these,  if  they  do  not  establish  the  identity  of 
manors  as  well  as  Domesday  Book,  give  us  at  least  a  great 
number  of  local  names,  which  subsist,  of  course  with  the 
usual  changes  of  language,  to  this  day.  If  British  names 
of  places  occur,  it  is  rarely,  and  in  the  border  counUes,  or  in 
Cornwall.     No  one  travelling  through  England  would  dis- 
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cover  that  any  people  had  eyer  inhabited  it  before  the  Saxons, 
save  80  far  as  the  mighty  Rome  has  lefl  traces  of  her  empire 
in  some  enduring  walls,  and  a  few  names  that  betray  the  colo- 
nial dty,  the  Londinium,  the  Camalodunum,  the  Lindum. 
And  these  names  show  that  the  Saxons  did  not  systematically 
innovate,  but  oflen  left  the  appellations  of  places  where  they 
found  them  given.  Their  own  favorite  terminations  were  tan 
and  by;  both  words  denoting  a  village  or  township,  like  ville 
in  French.^  In  each  of  these  there  gradually  rose  a  church 
and  the  ecclesiastical  division  for  the  most  part  corresponds 
to  the  civil ;  though  to  this,  as  is  well  known,  there  are  fre- 
quent exceptions.  The  central  point  of  every  township  or 
manor  was  its  lord,  the  thane  to  whose  court  the  socagers  and 
ceorls  did  service ;  wc  may  believe  this  to  have  been  so  from 
the  days  of  the  Heptarchy,  as  it  was  in  those  of  the  Confessor. 
The  tervi  enumerated  in  Domesday  Book  are  above  25,000, 
or  nearly  one  eleventh  part  of  the  whole.  These  seem  gen- 
erally to  have  been  domestic  slaves,  and  partly  employed  in 
tending  the  lord's  cattle  or  swine,  as  Gurth,  whoni  we  all  re- 
member, the  ^oi  h^op^i  of  the  thane  Cedric,  in  Ivanhoe. 
They  are  never  mentioned  as  occupiers  of  land,  and  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  villeins  of  later  times.  A  genuine 
Saxon,  as  I  have  said,  could  only  become  a  slave  by  his  own 
or  his  forefather's  default,  in  not  paying  a  weregild,  or  some 
legal  offence ;  and  of  these  there  might  have  been  many. 
The  few  slaves  whose  names  Mr.  Turner  has  collected  from 
Hickes  and  other  authorities  appear  to  be  all  Anglo-Saxon, 
(Hist,  of  Anglo-Saxons,  vol.  iii.  p.  92.)  Several  others  are 
mentioned  in  charters  quoted  by  IVIr.  Wright  in  the  30th  vol- 
ume of  the  **  Archaeologia,**  p.  220.  But  the  higher  proportion 
which  servi  bore  to  viUani  and  bardartt,  that  is,  free  ceorls,  in 
the  western  counties,  those  in  Gloucestershire  being  almost 
one  third,  may  naturally  induce  us  to  suspect  that  many  were 

1  Th«  word  hm  d«notM  oiiglnftlljr  any  this  word,  while  upon  the 'continent  of 

•nelosnra.    "  But  its  mort  UAual,  tboogh  Europe  it  It  nerer  nnd  for  such  a  pur> 

restricted  lense,  ii  that  of  a  dwelling,  a  pose.    In  the  first  two  Tolumes  of  the 

homestead,  the  house  and  inland ;  all.  In  Ck>dez  Dlplomatlcus,  Dr.  Lee  eomputee 

short,  that  is  surrounded  and  bounded  bj  ttie   proportion  of  local    names    com- 

a  hedge  or  fence.    It  is  thus  capable  of  pounded  with  tun  at  one  eighth  of  the 

being  used  to  express  what  we  mean  by  whole  number ;  a  ratio  which  unaroid- 

the  word  towHy  tIz.,  a  laxve  collection  of  ably  leads  us  to  the  conelosion.  that  en- 

dwellings;  or,  like  the  Scottish  town,  closures  were  as  much  fkTored  by  the 

ereu  a  solitary  &rm-house.    It  is  very  AnglO'Saxons  as  they  were  arolded  by 

reinsrkable  that  the  largest  proportion  their  Qerman  brethren  beyond  the  sea." 

4  the  names  of  places  among  the  Anglo-  Prefkee  to  Kemble^s  Oodex  Diplom.  ToL 

axons  should  bare  been  nmned  with  Iii.  p.  xxxix. 
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of  British  origin ;  and  these  might  be  sometimes  in  praedial 
servitude*  All  inference,  however,  from  the  sentence  in 
Domesday,  as  to  the  particular  state  of  the  enumerated 
inhabitants,  must  be  conjecturalljr  proposed. 

Note  V.    Page  73. 

The  constituent  parts  of  the  witenagemot  cannot  be  cer 
tainlj  determined,  though  few  parts  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
polity  are  more  important.  A  modem  writer  espouses  the 
more  popular  theory.  '*  There  is  no  reason  extant  for  doubt- 
ing that  every  thane  had  the  right  of  appearing  and  voting 
in  the  witenagemot,  not  only  of  his  shire,  but  of  the  whole 
kingdom,  without  however  being  bound  to  personal  attend- 
ance, the  absent  being  considered  as  tacitly  assenting  to  the 
resolutions  of  those  present."  (Lappenberg,  Hist  of  Eng- 
land, vol.  ii.  p.  317.)  Palgrave  on  the  other  hand,  adheres 
to  the  testimony  of  the  Historia  Eliensis,  that  forty  hydes  of 
land  were  a  necessary  qualification ;  which  of  course  would 
have  excluded  all  but  very  wealthy  thanes.  He  observes, 
and  I  believe  with  much  justice,  that  ^  proceres  terras  "  is  a 
common  designation  of  those  who  composed  a  curia  regis 
synonymous,  as  he  conceives,  with  the  witenagemot.  Mr. 
Thorpe  ingeniously  conjectures  that  "  inter  proceres  terrs 
enumerari"  was  to  have  the  rank  of  an  earl ;  on  the  ground 
that  five  hydes  of  land  was  a  qualification  for  a  common 
thane,  whose  heriot,  by  the  laws  of  Canute,  was  to  that  of  an 
earl  as  one  to  eight  (Ancient  Laws  of  Anglo-Saxons,  p.  81.) 
Mr.  Spence  supposes  the  rank  annexed  to  forty  hydes  to  have 
been  that  of  king's  thane.  (Inquiry  into  Laws  of  Europe, 
p.  311.)  But  they  were  too  numerous  for  so  high  a  qualifi- 
cation. 

Mr.  Thorpe  explains  the  word  witenagemot  thus :  —  "  The 
supreme  council  of  the  nation,  or  meeting  of  the  witan, 
This  assembly  was  summoned  by  the  king ;  and  its  members, 
besides  the  archbishop  or  archbishops,  were  the  bishops, 
aldermen,  duces,  eorls,  thanes,  abbots,  priests,  and  even 
deacons.  In  this  assembly,  laws,  both  secular  and  ecclesias- 
tical, were  promulgated  and  repealed ;  and  charters  of  grants 
made  by  the  king  confirmed  and  ratified.  Whether  this 
assembly  met  by  royal  summons,  or  by  usage  at  stated 
periods,  is  a  point  of  doubt"     (Glossary  to  Ancient  Laws.) 

VOL.  II.  —  M .  11 
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This  is  not  remarkably  explicit :  aldermen  are  distingaished 
fh>m  earls,  and  duces,  an  equivocal  word,  from  both  ;^  and 
the  important  difficulty  is  slurred  over  by  a  general  descrip- 
tion, thanes.     But  wluit  thanes  ?  remains  to  be  inquired. 

The  charters  of  all  Anglo-Saxon  sovereigns  are  attested, 
not  only  by  bishops  and  abbots,  but  by  laymen,  described,  if 
by  any  Saxon  appellation,  as  aldermen,  or  as  thanes.  Their 
number  is  not  very  considerable ;  and  some  appear  hence  to 
have  inferred  that  only  the  superior  or  royal  thanes  were 
present  in  the  witenagemot.  But,  as  the  signatures  of  the 
whole  body  could  not  be  required  to  attest  a  charter,  this  is 
far  too  precarious  an  inference.  Few,  however,  probably, 
are  found  to  believe  that  the  lower  thanes  flocked  to  the 
national  council,  whatever  their  rights  may  have  been ;  and 
if  we  have  no  sufficient  proof  that  any  such  privileges  had 
been  recognized  in  law  or  exercised  in  fact,  if  we  are  rather 
led  to  consider  the  sithcundman,  or  sixhynder,  as  dependent 
merely  on  his  lord,  in  something  very  analogous  to  a  feudal 
relation,  we  may  reasonably  doubt  the  strong  position  which 
Lappenberg,  though  following  so  many  of  our  own  antiqua- 
ries, has  laid  down.  Probably  the  traditions  of  the  Teutonic 
democracy  led  to  the  insertion  of  the  assent  of  the  people  in 
some  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws.  But  it  is  done  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  produce  a  suspicion  that  no  substantial  share  in 
legislation  had  been  reserved  to  them.  Thus,  in  the  pre- 
amble of  the  laws  of  Withroed,  about  696,  we  read.  "  The 
great  men  decreed,  with  the  suffrages  of  all,  these  dooms." 
Ina*s  laws  are  enacted  ^  with  all  my  ealdormen,  and  the  most 
distinguished  witan  of  my  people.'*  Alfred  has  consulted 
his  ^'  witan."  And  this  is  the  uniform  word  in  all  later  laws 
in  Anglo-Saxon.  Canute's,  in  Latin,  run  —  **  Cum  consilio 
primariorum  meorum."  We  have  not  a  hint  of  any  numer- 
ous or  popular  body  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  code. 

Sir  F.  Palgrave  (i.  637)  supposes  that  the  laws  enacted  in 
the  witenagemot  were  not  valid  till  accepted  by  the  legisla- 

1  Dux  »ppeani  to  be  nometimes  used  the  Anglo-Saxons,  mu,  m   it  implies, 

In  the  Bubsrriptinn  of  charters  for  thane,  K^ ▼en  orif^nally  to  the  leader  of  an  army : 

more  commonly  for  alderman.    Thane  but  ia  the  latter  day*  of  the  monarchy  11 

is  generally,  in  Latin,  minister.    Codex  seems  to  have  become  hereditary  in  the 

Diplomat,  passim.    Some  hare  supposed  Ikmllies  of  those  on  whom  the  govern- 

dux  to  signify,  at  least  occasionally,  a  ment  of  the  provinces  formed  out  of  the 

Esculiar  dignity,  called,  iu  Anglo-Saxon,  kingdoms  of   the    Heptarchy  were  be- 

eretoch  (hencog,    Oenn.).    This    word  stowed,  and  was  sometimes  used  synony 

frequently  occurs  in  the   later  period,  mously  with    those  of  ealdorman   and 

Mr.  Thorpe  says.  —  '*  This  title,  among  eorl."    Qlossary,  too.  Hexetoga. 
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lures  of  the  different  kingdoms.  This  seems  a  paradox, 
though  supported  with  his  usual  learning  and  ingenuity.  He 
admits  that  Edgar  ^^  speaks  in  the  tone  of  prerogative,  and 
directs  his  statutes  to  he  obser^'ed  and  transmitted  hy  writ  to 
the  aldermen  of  the  other  subordinate  states."  (p.  638.) 
But  I  must  saj  that  this  is  not  very  exact  The  words  in 
Thorpe's  translation  are,  —  "And  let  many  writings  be 
written  concerning  these  things,  and  sent  both  to  ^Ifere, 
alderman,  and  to  ^Bthelwine,  alderman,  and  let  them  [send] 
in  every  direction,  that  this  ordinance  be  known  to  the  poor 
and  rich."  (p.  118.)  "And  yet,"  Sir  F.  P.  proceeds,  "  in 
defiance  of  this  positive  injunction,  the  laws  of  Edgar  were 
not  accepted  in  Mercia  till  the  reign  of  Canute  the  Dane." 
For  this,  however,  he  cites  no  authority,  and  1  do  not  find  it 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws.  Edgar  says, — "And  I  will  that 
secular  rights  stand  among  the  Danes  with  as  good  laws  as 
they  best  may  choose.  But  with  the  English,  let  that  stand 
which  I  and  my  witan  have  added  to  the  dooms  of  my  fore- 
fathers, for  the  behoof  of  all  the  people.  Let  this  ordinance, 
nevertheless,  be  common  to  all  the  people,  whether  English, 
Danes,  or  Britons,  on  every  side  of  my  dominion."  (Thorpe's 
Ancient  Laws,  p.  116.)  But  what  does  this  prove  as  to 
Mercia  f  The  inference  is,  that  Edgar,  when  he  thought 
any  particular  statute  necessary  for  the  public  weal,  enforced 
it  on  all  his  subjects,  but  did  not  generally  meddle  with  the 
Danish  usages. 

"The  laws  of  the  glorious  Athelstan  had  no  effect  in 
Kent,  the  dependent  appanage  of  his  crown,  until  sanctioned 
by  the  witan  of  the  shire."  It  is  certainly  true  that  we  find 
a  letter  addressed  to  the  king  in  the  name  of  "  episcopi  tui 
de  Kancia,  et  omnes  Cantescyre  thaini,  comites  et  villani," 
thanking  him  "  quod  nobis  de  pace  nostra  praecipere  voluisti 
et  de  commodo  nostro  quaerere  et  consulere,  quia  magnum 
inde  nobis  est  opus  divitibus  et  pauperibus."  But  the  whole 
tenor  of  this  letter,  which  relates  to  the  laws  enacted  at  the 
witenagemot,  or  "grand  synod"  of  Greatanlea  (supposed 
near  Andover),  though  it  expresses  approbation  of  those 
laws,  and  repeats  some  of  them  with  slight  variations,  does 
not,  in  my  judgment,  amount  to  a  distinct  enactment  of 
them  ;  and  the  final  words  are  not  very  legislative.  "  Pre- 
camur,  Domine,  misericoi*diam  tuam,  si  in  hoc  scripto  alteru- 
trum   est  vel  nimis  vel    minus,  ut  hoc  emendiui    jubeas 
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Becimdttm  velle  tuum.  £t  nos  devote  parati  sumus  ad  omnia 
qnas  nobis  prsecipere  velis  quae  unquam  aliqoatenus  implere 
▼aleamus.'*  (p.  91.) 

It  is,  moreover,  an  objection  to  considering  this  as  a  formal 
enactment  by  the  witan  of  the  shire,  that  it  nins  in  the 
names  of  "  thaini,  oomites  et  villani."  Can  it  be  maintained 
that  the  ceorls  ever  formed  an  integrant  element  of  the 
legislature  in  the  kingdom  of  Kent?  It  maj  be  alleged 
that  their  name  was  inserted,  though  thej  had  not  been 
formally  consenting  parties,  as  we  find  in  some  parliamentary 
grants  of  money  much  later.  But  this  would  be  an  arbitrary 
conjecture,  and  the  terms  ^'omnes  thaini,"  &c.,  are  very 
large.  By  comites  we  are  to  understand,  not  earls,  who  in 
thiit  age  would  not  have  been  spoken  of  distinctly  from 
thanes,  at  least  in  the  plural  number,  nor  postponed  to  them, 
but  thanes  of  the  second  order,  sithcundmen,  sixhynder. 
Alfred  translates  "^ comes"  by  ^gesith,"  and  the  meaning 
is  nearly  the  same. 

In  the  next  year  we  have  a  very  peremptory  declaration 
of  the  exclusive  rights  of  the  king  and  his  witan.  **  Athel- 
stan,  king,  makes  known  that  I  have  learned  that  our  '  frith ' 
(peace)  is  worse  kept  than  is  pleasing  to  me,  or  as  at  Great- 
anlea  was  ordained,  and  my  witan  say  that  I  have  too  long 
borne  with  it.  Now,  I  have  decreed,  with  the  witan  who 
were  with  me  at  Exeter  at  midwinter,  tliat  they  [the  frith- 
breakers]  shall  all  be  ready,  themselves  and  with  wives  and 
property,  and  with  all  things,  to  eo  whither  I  will  (unless 
from  thenceforth  they  shall  desist;,  on  this  condition,  that 
they  never  come  again  to  the  country.  And  if  they  shall 
ever  again  be  found  in  the  country,  that  they  be  as  guilty  an 
he  who  may  be  taken  with  stolen  goods  (handhabbende)." 

Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  a  strenuous  advocate  for  the  antiq- 
uity of  municipal  privileges,  contends  for  aldermen,  elected 
by  the  people  in  boroughs,  sitting  and  assenting  among  tlie 
king's  witan.  (Edinb.  Rev.  xxvL  26.)  ^  Their  seats  in  the 
witenagemot  were  connected  as  inseparably  with  their  office 
as  their  duties  in  the  folkmote.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  for 
denying  to  the  aldermen  of  the  boroughs  the  rights  and  rank 
possessed  by  the  aldermen  of  the  hundreds ;  and  they,  in  all 
cases,  were  equally  elected  by  the  commons."  The  passage 
is  worthy  of  consideration,  like  everything  which  comes  fmm 
this  ingenious  and  deeply  read  author.     But  we  must  b« 
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Staggered  by  the  absence  of  all  proof,  and  particnlarlj  by 
the  fact  that  we  do  not  find  aldermen  of  towns,  so  described, 
among  the  witnesses  of  anj  royal  charter.  Yet  it  is  possible 
that  such  a  privilege  was  confined  to  the  superior  thanes, 
which  weakens  the  inference.  We  cannot  pretend,  T  think, 
to  deny,  in  so  obscure  an  inquiry,  that  some  eminent  inhabi- 
tants (I  would  here  avoid  the  ambiguous  word  citizens)  of 
London,  or  even  other  cities,  might  occasionally  be  present 
in  the  witenagemot.  But  were  not  these,  as  we  may  confi- 
dently assume,  of  the  rank  of  thane  ?  The  position  in  my 
text  is,  that  ceorls  or  inferior  freemen  had  no  share  in  the 
deliberations  of  that  assembly.  Nor  would  these  aldermen, 
if  actually  present,  have  been  chosen  by  the  court-leet  for 
that  special  purpose,  but  as  regular  magistrates.  *^  Of  this 
great  council,"  Sir  F.  P.  says  in  another  place  (Edinb.  Bev. 
xxxiv.  336),  ^  as  constituted  anterior  to  the  Conquest,  we 
know  little  more  than  the  name."  The  greater  room,  oonse-^ 
quently,  for  hypothesis.  In  a  later  work,  as  has  been  seen 
above.  Sir  F.  P.  adopts  the  nodon  that  forty  hydes  of  land 
were  the  necessary  qualification  for  a  seat  in  the  witenage- 
mot. This  is  almost  inevitably  inconsistent  with  the  presence, 
as  by  right,  of  aldermen  elected  by  boroughs.  We  must 
conclude,  therefore,  that  he  has  abandoned  that  hypothesis. 
Neither  of  the  two  is  satisfactory  to  my  judgment. 

Note  YL    Page  75. 

The  hundred-court,  and  indeed  the  hundred  itself,  do  not 
appear  in  our  Anglo-Saxon  code  before  the  reign  of  Ed?ar, 
whose  regulations  concerning  the  former  are  rather  nilL 
But  we  should  be  too  hasty  in  concluding  that  it  was  then 
first  established.  Nothing  in  the  language  of  those  laws  im- 
plies it.  A  theory  has  been  developed  in  a  very  brilliant  and 
learned  article  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  1822  (xxxvi. 
287),  justly  ascribed  to  Sir  F.  Palgrave,  which  deduces  the 
hundred  fh>m  the  harad  of  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms,  the 
integral  unit  of  the  Scandinavian  commonwealths.  *'The 
Gothic  commonwealth  is  not  an  unit  of  which  the  smaller  bod- 
ies  politic  are  fractions.  They  are  the  units,  and  the  com- 
monwealth is  the  multiple.  Every  Gothic  monarchy  is  in 
the  nature  of  a  confederation.  It  is  composed  of  towns,  town- 
ships^ shires,  bailiwicks,  burghs,  earldoms,  dukedoms,  all  in  a 
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certain  degree  strangers  to  each  other,  and  separated  in  juris- 
diction.    Their  magistrates,  therefore,  in  theory  at  least,  ought 

not  to  emanate  from  the  sovereign The  strength 

of  the  state  ascends  from  region  to  region.  The  represent- 
ative form  of  government,  adopted  hj  no  nation  hut  the  Gothic 
tribes,  and  originally  common  to  them  all,  necessarily  resulted 
from  this  federative  system,  in  which  the  sovereign  was  com- 
pelled to  treat  the  component  members  as  possessing  a  several 
authority." 

The  hundred  was  as  much,  according  to  Palgrave,  the  or- 
ganic germ  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  commonwealth,  as  the  hserad 
was  of  the  Scandinavian..  Thus,  the  leet,  held  every  month, 
and  composed  of  the  tythingmen  or  head-boroughs,  represent 
ing  the  inhabitants,  were  both  the  inquest  and  the  jury,  pos 
sessing  jurisdiction,  as  he  conceives,  in  all  cases  civil,  criminal, 
and  ecclesiastical,  though  this  was  restrained  afler  the  Con- 
quest. William  forbade  the  bishop  or  archdeacon  to  sit  there ; 
and  by  the  17  th  section  of  Magna  Charta  no  pleas  of  the 
crown  could  be  held  before  the  sheriff,  the  constable,  the  coro- 
ner, or  other  bailiff  (inferior  officer)  of  the  crown.  This  was 
intended  to  secure  for  the  prisoner,  on  charges  of  felony,  a 
trial  before  the  king's  justices  on  their  circuits ;  and,  from 
this  time,  if  not  earlier,  the  hundred-court  was  reduced  to  in- 
significance. That,  indeed,  of  the  county,  retaining  its  civil 
jurisdiction,  as  it  still  does  in  name,  continued  longer  in  force. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  or  when  the  customal  (as  Sir  F. 
Palgrave  denominates  what  are  usually  called  his  laws)  wa(9 
compiled  (which  in  fact  was  a  very  little  later),  all  of  the 
highest  rank  were  bound  to  attend  at  it.  And  though  the 
extended  jurisdiction  of  the  curia  regis  soon  cramped  its 
energy,  we  are  justified  in  saying  that  the  proceedings  before 
the  justices  of  assize  were  nearly  the  same  in  effect  as  those 
before  the  shiremote.  The  same  suitors  were  called  to  attend, 
and  the  same  duties  were  performed  by  them,  though  under 
different  presidents.  The  grand  jury, "  it  may  be  remarked, 
still  corresponds,  in  a  considei*able  degree,  to  the  higher  class 
of  landholders  bound  to  attendance  in  the  county-court  of  the 
Saxon  and  Norman  periods. 

I  must  request  the  reader  to  turn,  if  he  is  not  already  ac- 
quainted with  it,  to  this  original  disquisition  in  the  Edinburgh 
Keview.  The  analogies  between  the  Scandinavian  and 
Anglo-Saxon  institutions  are  too  striking  to  be  disregarded^ 
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though  some  conclusions  maj  have  been  drawn  from  them  to 
which  we  cannot  thoroughly  agree.  If  it  is  alleged  that  we 
do  not  find  in  the  ancient  customs  of  Germany  that  peculiar 
scale  of  society  which  ascends  from  the  hundred,  as  a  monad 
of  self-government,  to  the  collective  unity  of  a  royal  common- 
wealth, it  may  be  replied  that  we  trace  the  essential  principle 
in  the  pagus,  or  gau^  of  Tacitus,  though  perhaps  there  might 
be  nothing  numerical  in  that  territorial  direction ;  that  we 
have,  in  fact,  the  centenary  distribution  under  peculiar  magis- 
trates in  the  old  continental  laws  and  other  document** ;  and 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  England,  ulti- 
mately coalescing  with  the  rest,  so  far  at  least  as  to  acknowl- 
edge a  common  sovereign,  came  from  the  very  birthplace  of 
Scandinavian  institutions.  In  the  Danelage  we  might  expect 
more  traces  of  a  northern  policy  than  in  the  south  and  west ; 
and  perhaps  they  may  be  found.^  Yet  we  are  not  to  disre- 
gard the  effect  of  countervailing  agencies,  or  the  evidence  of 
our  own  records,  which  attest,  as  I  must  think,  a  far  greater 
unity  of  power,  and  a  more  paramount  authority  in  the  crown, 
throughout  the  period  which  we  denominate  Anglo-Saxon, 
than,  according  to  the  scheme  of  a  Scandinavian  comi^on- 
wealth  sketched  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  could  be  attributed 
to  that  very  ancient  and  rude  state  of  society.  And  there  is 
a  question  tliat  might  naturally  be  asked,  how  it  happens  that, 
if  the  division  by  hundreds  and  the  court  of  the  hundred  were 
parts  so  essential  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  commonwealth  that  all 
its  unity  is  derived  fi-om  them,  we  do  not  find  any  mention  of 
either  in  the  numerous  laws  and  other  documents  which  re* 
main  before  the  reign  of  Edgar  in  the  middle  of  the  tenth 
century.  But  I  am  far  from  supposing  that  hundreds  did  not 
exist  in  a  much  earlier  period. 

Note  Vn.    Page  78. 

''The  judicial  functions  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  monarclia 
wen)  of  a  twofold  nature ;  the  ordinary  authority  which  the 
king  exercised,  like  the  inferior  territorial  judges,  diffenng, 
perhaps,  in  degree,  though  the  same  in  kind ;  and  the  pre- 
rogative supremacy,  pervading  all  the  tribunals  of  the  people, 
vid  which  was  to  be  called  into  action  when  they  were  un- 

Vld0  LeoM  KthelTMli. 
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able  or  unwilling  to  afford  redress.  The  jurisdiction  which 
he  exercised  over  his  own  thanes  was  similar  to  the  authoritj 
of  any  other  hlaford ;  it  resulted  from  the  peculiar  and  im- 
mediate relation  of  the  vassal  to  the  superior.  Offences  com- 
mitted in  the  fyrd  or  army  were  punished  by  the  king,  in  his 
capacity  of  military  commander  of  the  people.  He  could  con- 
demn the  criminal,  and  decree  the  forfeiture  of  his  proper- 
ty, without  the  intervention  of  any  other  judge  or  tribunal. 
Furthermore,  the  rights  which  the  king  had  over  all  men, 
though  slightly  differing  in  "  Danelage  "  from  the  prerogative 
which  he  possessed  in  Wessex  and  Mercia,  allowed  him  to 
take  cognizance  of  almost  every  offence  accompanied  by  vio- 
lence and  rapine ;  and  amongst  these  *'  pleas  of  the  crown  " 
we  find  the  terms,  so  familiar  to  the  Scottish  lawyer  and  anti- 
quary, of  "  hamsoken  "  and  "  flemen  firth,"  or  the  crimes  of 
invading  the  peaceful  dwelling,  and  harboring  the  outlawed 
fugitive.  (Rise  and  Progress  of  Engl.  Commonwealth,  voL 
L  p.  282.) 

Edgar  was  renowned  for  his  strict  execution  of  justice. 
**  Twice  in  every  year,  in  the  winter  and  in  the  spring,  he 
made  the  circuit  of  his  dominions,  protecting  the  lowly,  rigidly 
examining  the  judgments  of  the  powerful  in  e-ach  province, 
and  avenging  all  violations  of  the  law."  (Id.  p.  286.)  He 
infers  from  some  expressions  in  the  history  of  Ramsey  (Grale, 
iiL  441) — "cum  more  assueto  rex  Cnuto  regni  fines  pera- 
graret"  —  that  these  judicial  eyres  continued  to  be  held.  It 
is  not  at  all  improbable  that  such  a  king  as  Canute  would  re- 
vive the  practice  of  Edgar ;  but  it  was  usual  in  all  the  Teu- 
tonic nations  for  the  king,  once  afler  his  accession,  to  make 
the  circuit  of  his  realm.  Proofs  of  this  are  given  by  Grimm, 
p.  237. 

In  this  royal  court  the  sovereign  was  at  least  assisted  by 
his  "  witan,"  both  ecclesiastic  and  secular.  Their  consent 
was  probably  indispensable ;  but  the  monarchical  element  of 
Anglo-Saxon  polity  had  become  so  vigorous  in  the  tenth 
and  eleventh. centuries,  that  we  can  hardly  apply  the  old  Teu- 
tonic principle  expressed  by  Grimm.  "  All  judicial  power 
was  exercised  by  the  assembly  of  freemen,  under  the  presidence 
of  an  elective  or  hereditary  superior."  (Deutsche  Rechts- 
Alterth.  p.  749.)  This  was  the  case  in  the  county-court,  and 
p<*.rhaps  had  once  been  so  in  the  court  of  the  king. 

The  analogies  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  monarchy  to  that  of 
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France  during  the  same  period,  though  not  uniformly  to  be 
traced,  are  very  striking.  The  regular  jurisdiction  over  the 
king's  domanial  tenants,  that  over  the  vassals  of  the  crown, 
that  which  was  exercised  on  dental  of  justice  by  the  lower 
tribunals,  meet  us  in  the  two  first  dynasties  of  France,  and  in 
the  early  reigns  of  the  third.  But  they  were  checked  in  that 
country  by  the  feudal  privileges,  or  assumptions  of  privilege, 
which  rendered  many  kings  of  these  three  races  almost  im- 
potent to  maintain  any  authority.  Edgar  and  Canute,  or  even 
less  active  princes,  had  never  to  contend  with  the  feudal  aris- 
tocracy. They  legislated  for  the  realm;  they  wielded  its 
entire  force ;  they  maintained,  not  always  thoroughly,  but  in 
right  and  endeavor  they  failed  not  to  maintain,  the  public 
peace.  The  scheme  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  commonwealth  was 
better  than  the  feudal;  it  preserved  more  of  the  Teutonic 
character,  it  gave  more  to  the  common  freeman  as  well  as  to 
the  king.  The  love  of  Utopian  romance,  and  the  bias  in 
favor  of  a  democratic  origin  for  our  constitution,  have  led  many 
to  overstate  the  freedom  of  the  Saxon  commonwealth ;  or 
rather,  perhaps,  to  look  less  for  that  fireedom  where  it  is  really 
best  to  be  found,  in  the  administration  of  justice,  than  in  rep- 
resentative councils,  which  authentic  records  do  not  confirm. 
But  in  comparison  to  France  or  Italy,  perhaps  to  Grermany, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  districts  which  had  preserved 
their  original  customs,  we  may  reckon  the  Anglo-Saxon 
polity,  at  the  time  when  we  know  most  of  it,  from  Alfred  to 
the  Conquest,  rude  and  defective  as  it  must  certainly  appear 
when  tried  by  the  standard  of  modem  ages,  not  quite  unwor- 
thy of  those  affectionate  recollections  which  long  continued  to 
attach  themselves  to  its  name. 

The  most  important  part,  perhaps,  of  the  jurisdiction  exer- 
cised by  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  as  by  those. of  France,  was 
ob  defectum  justttia^  where  redress  could  not  be  obtained  from 
an  inferior  tribunal,  a  case  of  not  unusual  occurrence  in  those 
ages.  It  forms,  as  has  been  shown  in  the  second  chapter,  a 
conspicuous  feature  in  that  feudal  jurisprudence  which  we 
trace  in  the  establishments  of  St.  Louis,  and  in  Beaumanoir. 
Nothing  could  have  a  more  decided  tendency  to  create  and 
strengthen  a  spirit  of  loyalty  towards  the  crown,  a  trust  in  its 
Dower  and  paternal  goodness.  "  The  sources  of  ordinary  ju- 
nsdiction,"  says  Sir  F.  Palgrave,  "  however  extensive,  were 
less  important  than  the  powers  assigned  to  the  king  as  the 
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lord  and  leader  of  his  people ;  and  bj  which  he  remedied  the 
defects  of  the  legislation  of  the  stiite,  speaking  when  the  law 
was  silent,  and  adding  new  vigor  to  its  administration.  It 
was  to  the  royal  authority  that  the  suitor  had  recourse  when 
he  could  not  obtain  '  right  at  home/  though  tliis  appeal  was 
not  to  be  had  until  he  had  thrice  ^  demanded  right '  in  the 
hundred.  If  the  letter  of  the  law  was  grievous  or  burden- 
some, the  alleviation  was  to  be  sought  only  from  the  king.^ 
All  these  doctrines  are  to  be  discerned  in  the  practice  of  the 
subsequent  ages  ;  in  this  place  it  is  only  necessary  to  remark 
that  the  principle  of  law  which  denied  the  king's  help  in  civil 
suits,  until  an  endeavor  had  first  been  made  to  obtain  redress 
in  the  inferior  courts,  became  the  leading  allegation  in  the 
*  Writ  of  Right  Close ; '  this  prerogative  process  being  found- 
ed upon  the  default  of  the  lord's  court,  and  issued  lest  the 
king  should  hear  any  more  complaints  of  want  of  justice* 
And  the  alleviation  of  *  the  heavy  law  '  is  the  primary  source 
of  the  authority  delegated  by  the  king  to  his  council,  and  af- 
terwards assumed  by  his  chancery  and  chancellor,  and  from 
whence  our  courts  of  equity  are  derived. "  (Rise  and  Prog- 
ress of  English  Commonwealth,  vol.  i.  p.  203.)  I  hesitate 
about  this  last  position ;  the  "  heavy  law  "  seems  to  have  been 
the  legal  fine  or  penalty  for  an  offence.  (Leges  Edgar,  ubi 
supra.) 

That  there  was  a  select  council  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings, 
distinct  from  the  witenagemot,  and  in  Goni<tant  attendance 
upon  them,  notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  Madox  and  of 
Allen  (Edinb.  Rev.  xxxv.  8),  appears  to  be  indubitable. 
"  From  the  numerous  charters  granted  by  the  kings  to  the 
church,  and  to  their  vassals,  which  are  dated  from  the  differ- 
ent royal  vills  or  manors  wherein  they  resided  in  their  prog- 
resses through  their  dominions,  it  would  appear  that  there 
were  always  a  certain  number  of  the  optimates  in  attendance 
on  the  king,  or  ready  to  obey  his  summons,  to  act  as  his 
council  when  circumstances  required  it.  This  may  have  been 
what  afterwards  appears  as  the  select  council."  (Spence's 
Equitable  Jurisdict  p.  72.)  The  charters  published  by  Mr. 
Kembler  in  the  Codex  Ang.-Sax.  Diplomaticus  are  attested 
by  those  whom  we  may  suppose  to  have  been  the  members 
of  this  council,  with  the  exception  of  some,  which,  by  the 

1  Xdgar  IT.  2 ;  Canate  11. 16;  Bthelied,  17. 
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number  of  witnesses  and  the  importance  of  the  matter,  were 
probablj  granted  in  the  witenagemot 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  king  is  illustrated  bj  the  laws  of 
Edgar.  ^  Now  this  is  the  secular  Ordinance  which  I  will  that 
it  be  held.  This  then  is  just  what  I  will ;  that  every  man  be 
worthy  of  folk-right,  as  well  poor  as  rich ;  and  that  righteous 
dooms  be  judged  to  him  ;  and  let  there  be  that  remission  in 
the  ^  hot '  as  may  be  becoming  before  Grod  and  tolerable  before 
the  world.  And  let  no  man  apply  to  the  king  in  any  suit, 
unless  he  at  home  may  not  be  worthy  of  law,  or  cannot  ob* 
tain  law.  If  the  law  be  too  heavy,  let  him  seek  a  mitigation 
of  it  from  the  king ;  and  for  any  hotworthy  crime  let  no  man 
forfeit  more  than  his  *  wer.* "  (Thorpe's  Ancient  Laws,  p. 
112.)  Boi  is  explained  in  the  glossary,  ^amends,  atone- 
ment, compensation,  indemnification." 

This  law  seems  not  to  include  appeals  of  false  judgment, 
in  the  feudal  phrase.  But  they  naturally  come  within  the  spir- 
it of  the  provision ;  and  "  injustum  judicium  "  is  named  in  Le» 
ges  Henr.  Primi,  c  10,  among  the  exclusive  pleas  of  the 
crown.  It  does  not  seem  clear  to  me,  as  Palgrave  assumes, 
that  the  disputes  of  royal  thanes  with  each  other  came  be- 
fore the  king's  court  Is  there  any  ground  for  supposing 
that  they  were  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  county- 
court  ?  Doubtless,  when  powerful  men  were  at  enmity,  no 
petty  court  could  effectively  determine  their  quarrel,  or  pre- 
vent them  from  having  recourse  to  arms;  such  suits  would 
fidl  naturally  into  the  king's  own  hands.  But  the  jurisdic- 
tion might  not  be  exclusively  his ;  nor  would  it  extend,  as  of 
course,  to  every  royal  thane ;  some  of  whom  might  be  amena- 
ble, without  much  difficulty,  to  the  local  courts.  It  is  said  in 
the  seventh  chapter  of  the  laws  of  Henry  I.,  which  are  An- 
glo-Saxon m  substance,  concerning  the  business  to  be  trans- 
acted in  the  county-court,  where  bishops,  earls,  and  others,  as 
well  as  ^  barons  and  vavassors,"  that  is,  king's  thanes  and  inr 
ferior  thanes  in  the  older  language  of  the  law,  were  bound  to 
be  present,  •—  ^  Agantur  itaque  primo  debita  vere  Christiani- 
tatis  jure ;  secundo  regis  placita ;  postremo  causae  singulorum 
dignis  satisfactionibus  expleantur."  The  notion  that  the 
king's  thanes  resorted  to  his  court,  as  to  that  of  their  lord  or 
common  superior,  is  merely  grounded  on  feudal  principles  ; 
but  the  groat  constitutional  theory  of  jurisdiction  in  Anglo- 
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Saxon  times,  as  Sir  F.  Palgrave  is  well  awai^,  was  not  feu« 
dal,  but  primitive  Teutonic 

**  The  witenagemot,"  says  Allen,  ^  was  not  only  the  king's 
legislative  assembly,  but  his  supreme  court  of  judicature." 
(Edinb.  Rev.  xxxv.  9 ;  referring  for  proofs  to  Turner's  Histo- 
ry of  the  Anglo-Saxons.)  Nothing  can  be  less  questionable 
than  that  civil  as  well  as  criminal  jurisdiction  fell  within  the 
province  of  this  assembly.  But  this  does  not  prove  that  there 
was  not  also  a  less  numerous  body,  constantly  accessible,  fol« 
lowing  the  king's  person,  and  though  not,  perhaps,  always 
competent  in  practice  to  determine  the  quarrels  of  the  most 
powerful,  ready  to  dispose  of  the  complaints  which  might  come 
before  it  from  the  hundred  or  county  courts  for  delay  of  jus- 
tice or  manifest  wrong.  Sir  F.  Palgrave's  arguments  for  the 
existence  of  such  a  tribunal  before  the  Conquest,  founded  on 
the  general  spirit  and  analogy  of  the  monarchy,  are  of  the 
greatest  weight  But  Mr.  Allen  had  acquired  too  much  a 
habit  of  looking  at  the  popular  side  of  the  constitution,  and, 
catching  at  every  passage  which  proved  our  early  kings  to 
have  been  limited  in  their  prerogative,  did  not  quite  attend 
enough  to  the  opposite  scale. 

NoTB  Vm.    Page  81. 

Though  the  following  note  relates  to  a  period  subsequent 
to  the  Conquest,  yet,  as  no  better  opportunity  will  occur  for 
following  up  the  very  interesting  inquiry  into  the  origin  and 
progress  of  trial  by  jury,  I  shall  place  here  what  appears  most 
worthy  of  the  reader^s  attention.  And,  before  we  proceed,  let 
me  observe  that  the  twelve  thanes,  mentioned  in  the  law  of 
Ethelred,  quoted  in  the  text  (p.  270),  appear  to  have  been 
clearly  anidogoua  to  our  grand  juries.  Their  duties  were  to 
present  offenders ;  they  corresponded  to  the  scabini  or  ^hevins 
of  the  foreign  laws.  Palgrave  has,  with  his  usual  clearness, 
distinguished  both  compurgators,  such  as  were  previously 
mentioned  in  the  text,  and  these  thanes  from  real  jurors. 
^  Trial  by  compurgators  offers  many  resemblances  to  a  jury ; 
for  the  dubious  suspicion  that  fell  upon  the  culprit  might 
oflen  be  decided  by  their  knowledge  of  his  general  conduct 
and  conversation,  or  of  some  fact  or  circumstance  which  con- 
vinced them  of    his  innocence.     The  thanes  or  ^chevina 
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maj  equally  be  confounded  with  a  jury ;  since  the  floating, 
customary,  unwritten  law  of  the  country  was  a  fact  to  be 
ascertained  from  their  belief  and  knowledge,  and,  unlike  tlie 
suitors,  they  were  sworn  to  the  due  discharge  of  their  duty. 
Still,  each  class  will  be  found  to  have  some  peculiar  distinc- 
tion. Virtually  elected  by  the  community,  the  (^chevins  con- 
stituted a  permanent  magistracy,  and  their  duty  extended 
beyond  the  mere  decision  of  a  contested  question ;  but  the 
lurors,  when  they  were  traversers,  or  triers  of  the  issue,  were 
elected  by  the  king's  officers,  and  impanelled  for  tliat  time 
and  turn.  The  juror  deposed  to  facts,  the  compurgator 
pledged  his  faith."     (English  Commonw.  i.  248). 

In  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws  we  find  no  trace  of  the  trial  of 
offences  by  the  judgment,  properly  so  called,  of  peers,  though 
civil  suits  were  determined  in  the  county  court  The  party 
accused  by  the  twelve  thanes,  on  their  presentment,  or  per- 
haps by  a  single  person,  was  to  sustain  his  oath  of  innocence 
by  that  of  compurgators  or  by  some  mode  of  ordeal.  It  has 
been  generally  doubted  whether  trial  by  combat  were  known 
before  the  Conquest ;  and  distinct  proofs  of  it  seem  to  be 
wanting.  Palgrave,  however,  thinks  it  rather  probable  that, 
in  questions  affecting  rights  in  land,  it  may  sometimes  have 
been  resorted  to  (p.  224).  But  let  us  now  come  to  trial  by 
jury,  both  in  civil  and  criminal  proceedings,  as  it  slowly  grew 
up  in  the  Norman  and  later  periods,  erasing  from  our  minds 
all  prejudices  about  its  English  original,  except  in  the  form 
already  mentioned  of  the  grand  inquest  for  presentment  of 
offenders,  and  in  that  which  the  passage  quoted  in  the  text 
from  the  History  of  Ramsey  furnishes  —  the  reference  of  a 
suit  already  commenced,  by  consent  of  both  parties,  to  a  select 
number  of  sworn  arbitrators.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
thirty-six  thanes  were  to  be  upon  oath,  and  consequently  came 
very  near  to  a  jury. 

The  period  between  the  Conquest  and  the  reign  of  Henry 
U.  is  one  in  which  the  two  nations,  not  yet  blended  by  the 
effects  of  intermarriage,  and  retaining  the  pride  of  superiority 
on  the  one  hand,  the  jealousy  of  a  depressed  but  not  van- 
quished spirit  on  the  other,  did  not  altogether  fall  into  a 
common  law.  Thus  we  find  in  a  law  of  the  Conqueror,  that, 
while  the  Englishman  accused  of  a  crime  by  a  Norman  had 
the  choice  of  trial  by  combat  or  by  ordeal,  the  Norman  must 
meet  the  former  if  his  English  accuser  thought  fit  to  encounter 
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him ;  but  if  he  dared  not,  as  the  insolence  of  the  victor  seems 
to  presume,  It  was  sufficient  for  the  foreigner,  to  purge  himself 
by  the  oaths  of  his  friends,  according  to  the  custom  of  Nor- 
mandy.    (Thorpe,  p.  210.) 

We  have  next,  in  the  Leges  Henrici  Primi,  a  treatise  com- 
piled, as  I  have  mentioned,  under  Stephen,  and  not  intended 
to  pass  for  legislative,^  numerous  statements  as  to  the  usual 
course  of  procedure,  especially  on  criminal  charges.  These 
are  very  cai'elessly  put  together,  very  concise,  very  obscure, 
and  in  several  places  very  corrupt.  It  may  be  suspected,  and 
cannot  be  disproved,  that  in  some  instances  the  compiler  has 
copied  old  statutes  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  or  recorded 
old  customs  which  had  already  become  ohsolete.  But  be  this 
as  it  may,  the  Leges  Henrici  Primi  still  are  cm  important 
document  for  that  obscure  century  which  followed  the  Norman 
invasion.  In  this  treatise  we  find  no  allusion  to  juries ;  the 
trial  was  either  before  the  court  of  the  hundred  or  that  of  the 
territorial  judge,  assisted  by  his  free  vassals.  But  we  do  find 
the  great  original  principle,  trial  by  peers,  and,  as  it  is  called, 
per  pais;  that  is,  in  the  presence  of  the  country,  opposed  to  a 
distant  and  unknown  jurisdiction  —  a  principle  truly  derived 
from  Saxon,  though  consonant  also  to  Norman  law,  dear  to 
both  nations,  and  guaranteed  to  both,  as  it  was  claimed  by 
both,  in  the  29th  section  of  Magna  Charta.  ^  Unusquisque 
per  pares  suos  judicandus  est,  et  cjusdem  provinciae ;  peregrina 
autem  judicia  modis  omnibus  submovemus."  (Leges  H.  I. 
c  31.)  It  may  be  mentioned  by  the  way  that  thesS  last  words 
are  taken  from  a  capitulary  of  Ludovicus  Pius,  and  that  the 
a>mpiler  has  been  so  careless  as  to  leave  the  verb  in  the  first 
person.  Such  an  inaccuracy  might  mislead  a  reader  into  the 
supposition  that  he  had  before  him  a  real  law  of  Henry  I. 

It  is  obvious  that,  as  the  court  had  no  function  but  to  see 
that  the  formalities  of  the  combat,  the  ordeal,  of  the  compur- 
gation were  duly  regarded,  and  to  observe  whether  the  party 
succeeded  or  succumbed,  no  oath  from  them,  nor  any  reduction 
of  their  numbers,  could  be  required.  But  the  law  of  Nor- 
mandy had  already  established  the  inquest  by  sworn  recogni- 

1  Tt  niAy  be  here  obmrTed,  that,  In  to  Ihe  city  of  London,    k  similar  In- 

ftU  probability,  the  title,  L«ires  Henrici  advertence  has  caused   the  weU-kno«rn 

Prliiii.  has  bt«n  continued  to  the  whole  book,  commonly  ascribed   to  Thomas  k 

book  from  the  fln<t  two  chapters,  which  Kempis,  to    be   called    *"  De    Imitatione 

Ao    ready    contaia   laws   of   Henry  I.,  OhriMti,'  which  is  merely  the  title  of  th« 

BSmeiy,  his  feoeral  charter,  and  that  first  chapter. 
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tors,  twelve  or  twenty-four  in  number,  who  were  supposed  to 
be  well  acquainted  with  the  &cts ;  and  this  in  civil  as  well  as 
criminal  proceedings.  We  have  seen  an  instance  of  it,  not 
long  before  the  Conquest,  among  ourselves,  in  the  history  of 
the  monk  of  Ramsey.  It  was  in  the  development  of  this 
amelioration  in  civil  justice  that  we  finS  instances  during  this 
period  (Sir  F.  Palgrave  has  mentioned  several)  where  a  small 
number  have  been  chosen  from  the  county  court  and  sworn  to 
declare  the  truth,  when  the  judge  might  suspect  the  partiality 
or  ignorance  of  the  entire  body.  Thus  in  suits  for  the  recov- 
ery of  property  the  public  mind  was  gradually  accustomed  to 
see  the  jurisdiction  of  the  freeholders  in  their  court  transferred 
to  a  more  select  number  of  sworn  and  well-informed  men. 
But  this  was  not  yet  a  matter  of  right,  nor  even  probably  of 
very  common  usage.  It  was  in  this  state  of  things  that 
Henry  II.  brought  in  the  assize  of  novel  disseizin. 

This  gave  an  alternative  to  the  tenant  on  a  suit  for  the  re- 
covery of  laud,  if  he  chose  not  to  ri.sk  the  combat,  of  putting 
himself  on  the  assize ;  that  is,  of  being  tried  by  four  knights 
summoned  by  the  sheriff  and  twelve  more  selected  by  them, 
forming  the  sixteen  sworn  recognitors,  as  they  were  called,  by 
whose  verdict  the  cause  was  determined.  '^  Est  autem  magna 
assisa,*'  says  Glanvil  (libT  ii.  c  7),  **  regale  quoddam  bene- 
ficium,  dementia  prineipis  de  consilio  procerum  populis 
indultum,  quo  vitse  hominum  et  status  integritati  tam  salu- 
briter  consulitur,  ut  in  jure  quod  quis  in  libero  soli  tcnemento 
possidet  retinendo  duelli  casum  declinare  possint  homines 
ambiguum.  Ac  per  hoc  contingit  insperatse  et  prematuraa 
mortis  ultimum  evadere  supplicium,  vel  saltem  perennis  in- 
famiaB  opprobrium,  illius  iniesti  et  inverecundi  verbi  quod  in 
ore  victi  tui-piter  sonat  cousecutivum.*  Ex  aequitate  autem 
maxima  prodita  est  legalis  ista  institutio.  Jus  enim  quod  post 
multas  et  longAS  diiationes  vix  evineitur  per  duellum,  per 
beneficium  istius  constitutionis  commodius  et  acceleratius  ex- 
|)editur."  The  whole  proceedings  on  an  assize  of  novel 
disseizin,  which  was  always  held  in  the  king's  court  or  that  of 
tlie  justices  itinerant,  and  not  before  the  county  or  hundred, 
whose  jurisdiction  began  in  consequence  rapidly  to  decline, 
are  explained  at  some  length  by  this  ancient  author,  the  chief 
justiciary  of  Henry  II. 

1  This  ^vas  th9  woE'd  craven^  ot  begging  for  life,  ifhich  wm  thought  the  ntmoit 
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CSianges  not  less  important  were  effected  in  criminal  pro- 
cesses during  the  second  part  of  the  Norman  period,  which 
we  consider  as  terminating  with  the  accession  of  Edward  I. 
Henry  II.  abolished  the  ancient  privilege  of  compurgation  by 
the  oaths  of  friends,  the  manifest  fountain  of  unblushing  per» 
jury;  though  it  long  afterwards  was  preserved  in  London 
and  in  boroughs  by  some  exemption  which  does  not  appear 
This,  however,  left  the  favorite,  or  at  least  the  ancient  and 
English,  mode  of  defence  by  chewing  consecrated  bread 
handling  hot  iron,  and  other  ti-icks  called  ordeals.  But  near 
the  beginning  of  Henry  III.'s  reign  the  church,  grown  wiser 
and  more  fond  of  her  system  of  laws,  abolished  all  kinds  of 
ordeal  in  the  fourth  Lateran  council.  The  combat  remained ; 
but  it  was  not  applicable  unless  an  injured  prosecutor  or  ap- 
pellant came  forward  to  demand  it.  In  cases  where  a  party 
was  only  charged  on  vehement  suspicion  of  a  crime,  it  was 
necessary  to  find  a  substitute  for  the  forbidden  superstition. 
He  might  be  compelled,  by  a  statute  of  Henry  II.,  to  abjure 
the  realm.  A  writ  of  3  Henry  UI.  directs  that  those  against 
whom  the  suspicions  were  very  strong  should  be  kept  in  safe 
custody.  But  this  was  absolutely  incompatible  with  English 
liberty  and  with  Magna  Charta.  "  No  further  enactment," 
says  Sir  F.  Palgrave,  "was  mad^;  and  the  usages  which 
already  prevailed  led  to  a  general  adoption  of  the  proceeding 
which  had  hitherto  existed  as  a  privilege  or  as  a  favor — that 
is  to  say,  of  proving  or  disproving  the  testimony  of  the  first 
set  of  inquest-men  by  the  testimony  of  a  second  array — and 
the  individual  accused  by  the  appeal,  or  presented  by  the  gen- 
eral opinion  of  the  hundred,  was  allowed  to  defend  himself 
by  the  particular  testimony  of  the  hundred  to  which  he  be- 
longed. For  this  purpose  another  inquest  was  impanelled, 
sometimes  composed  of  twelve  persons  named  fiX)m  the  '  visne* 
and  three  from  each  of  the  adjoining  townships ;  and  some- 
times the  very  same  jurymen  who  had  presented  the  offence 
might,  if  the  culprit  thought  fit,  be  examined  a  second  time, 
as  the  witnesses  or  inquest  of  the  points  in  issue.  But  it  seems 
worthy  of  remark  that  ^ trial  by  inquest*  in  criminal  cases 
never  seems  to  have  been  introduced  except  into  those  courts 
which  acted  by  the  king's  writ  or  commission.  The  present- 
ment or  declaration  of  those  officers  which  fell  within  the 
cognizance  of  the  hundred  jury  or  the  leet  jury,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  ancient  ^chevins,  was  final  and  conclusive ; 
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no  traverse,  or  trial  by  a  second  jury,  in  the  nature  of  a  petty 
jury,  being  allowed."  (p.  269.; 

Thus  trial  by  a  petty  jury  upon  criminal  charges  came  in ; 
it  is  of  the  reign  of  Henry  UI.,  and  not  earlier.  And  it  is 
to  be  remarked,  as  a  confirmation  of  this  view,  that  no  one 
was  compellable  to  plead ;  that  is,  the  inquest  was  to  be  of 
his  own  choice.  But  if  he  declined  to  endure  it  he  was  re- 
manded to  prison,  and  treated  with  a  severity  which  the 
statute  of  Westminster  1,  in  the  third  year  of  Edward  I., 
calls  peine  forie  et  dure ;  extended  afterwards,  by  a  crue 
interpretation,  to  that  atrocious  punbhment  on  those  who  re 
fused  to  stand  a  trial,  commonly  in  order  to  preserve  their 
lands  from  forfeiture,  which  was  not  taken  away  by  law  till 
the  last  century. 

Thus  was  trial  by  jury  established,  both  in  real  actions  or 
suits  affecting  property  in  land  and  in  criminal  procedure, 
tlie  former  preceding  by  a  little  the  latter.  But  a  new  ques- 
tion arises  as  to  the  province  of  these  early  juries ;  and  the 
view  lately  taken  is  very' different  from  that  which  has  been 
commonly  received. 

The  writer  whom  we  have  so  oflen  had  occasion  to  quote 
has  presented  trial  by  jury  in  what  may  be  called  an  altogether 
new  light ;  for  though  Reeves,  in  his  *^  History  of  the  English 
Law,"  almost  ti-anslating  Glanvil  and  Bracton,  could  not  help 
leading  an  attentive  reader  to  something  like  the  same  result, 
I  am  not  aware  that  anything  approaching  to  the  generality 
and  fulness  of  Sir  Francis  Palgrave's  statements  can  be  found 
in  any  earlier  work  than  his  own. 

"  Trial  by  jury,  according  to  the  old  English  law,  was  a 
proceeding  essentially  different  from  the  modem  tribunal,  still 
bearing  the  same  name,  by  which  it  has  been  replaced ;  and 
whatever  merits  belonged  to  the  original  mode  of  judicial 
investigation— and  they  were  great  and  unquestionable, 
though  accompanied  by  many  imperfections  —  such  benefits 
are  not  to  be  exactly  identified  with  the  advantages  now  re- 
sulting from  the  great  bulwark  of  English  liberty.  Jurymen 
in  the  present  day  are  triers  of  the  issue :  they  are  individu 
ab  who  found  their  opinion  upon  the  evidence,  whether  ora 
or  written,  adduced  before  them ;  and  the  verdict  delivered 
by  them  is  their  declaration  of  the  judgment  which  they  have 
formed.  But  the  ancient  jurymen  were  not  impanelled  to 
examine  into  the  credibility  of  the   evidence :  the  question 
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was  not  discussed  and  argued  before  them :  tbej,  the  jury* 
men,  were  the  witnesses  themselves,  and  the  verdict  was  sub- 
stantially the  examination  of  these  witnesses,  who  of  their 
own  knowledge,  and  without  the  aid  of  other  testimony, 
afforded  their  evidence  respecting  the  facts  in  question  to  the 
best  of  their  belief.  In  its  primitive  form  a  trial  by  jury 
was  therefore  only  a  trial  by  witnesses ;  and  jurymen  were 
distinguished  from  any  other  witnesses  only  by  customs  which 
imposed  upon  them  the  obligation  of  an  oath  and  regulated 
their  number,  and  which  prescribed  their  rank  and  defined 
the  territorial  qualifications  from  whence  they  obtained  their 
degree  and  influence  in  society. 

*^  I  find  it  necessary  to  introduce  this  description  of  the 
ancient  *  Trial  by  Jury,'  because,  unless  the  real  functions 
of  the  original  jurymen  be  distinctly  presented  to  the  reader, 
his  familiar  knowledge  of  the  existing  course  of  jurispru- 
dence will  lead  to  the  most  erroneous  conclusions.  Many  of 
those  who  have  descanted  upon  the  excellence  of  our  vener- 
ated national  franchise  seem  to  have  supposed  that  it  has 
descended  to  us  unchanged  from  the  days  of  Alfred ;  and  the 
patriot  who  claims  the  jury  as  the  'judgment  by  his  peers' 
secured  by  Magna  Charta  can  never  have  suspected  how 
distinctly  the  trial  is  resolved  into  a  mere  examination  of 
witnesses."     (Palgrave,  i.  243.) 

This  theory  is  sustained  by  a  great  display  of  erudition, 
which  fully  establishes  that  the  jurors  had  such  a  knowledge, 
however  acquired,  of  the  fiwts  as  enabled  them  to  render  a 
verdict  without  hearing  any  other  testimony  in  open  court 
than  that  of  the  parties  themselves,  fortified,  if  it  might  be, 
by  written  documents  adduced.  Hence  the  knights  of  the 
grand  assize  are  called  recognitors,  a  name  often  given  to 
others  sworn  on  an  inquest.  In  the  Grand  Coustumier  of 
Normandy,  from  which  our  writ  of  right  was  derived,  it  is 
said  that  those  are  to  be  sworn  "  who  were  bom  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  who  have  long  dwelt  there;  and  such  ought 
they  to  be,  that  it  may  be  believed  they  know  the  truth  of 
the  case,  and  that  they  will  speak  the  truth  when  they  shall 
be  asked.''  This  was  the  rule  in  our  own  grand  assize.  The 
knights  who  appeared  in  it  ought  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
truth,  and  if  any  were  not  so  they  were  to  be  rejected  and 
others  chosen,  until  twelve  were  unanimous  witnesses.  Glan- 
vil  (lib.  ii.)  furnishes  sufficient  proof,  if  we  may  depend  on 
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the  language  of  the  writs  which  he  there  inserts.  It  is  to  be 
remembered  that  the  transactions  upon  which  an  assize  of 
modem  disseizin  or  writ  of  right  would  turn  might  frequently 
have  been  notorious.  In  the  eloquent  language  of  Sir  F. 
Palgrave,  '^  the  forms,  the  festivities,  and  the  ceremonies  ac- 
companying the  hours  of  joy  and  the  days  of  sorrow  which 
form  the  distinguishing  epochs  in  the  brief  chronicle  of  do- 
mestic life,  impressed  them  upon  the  memory  of  the  people 
at  large.  The  parchment  might  be  recommended  by  custom, 
but  it  was  not  required  by  law;  and  they  had  no  registers  to 
consult,  no  books  to  open.  By  the  declaration  of  the  hus- 
band at  the  church  door,  the  wife  was  endowed  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  assembled  relations,  and  before  all  the  merry 
attendants  of  the  bridal  train.  The  birth  of  the  heir  was 
recollected  by  the  retainers  who  had  participated  in  the  cheer 
of  the  baronial  hall ;  and  the  death  of  the  ancestor  was 
proved  by  the  friends  who  had  heard  the  wailings  of  the 
widow,  or  who  had  followed  the  corpse  to  the  grave.  Hence 
trial  by  jury  was  an  appeal  to  the  knowledge  of  the  country ; 
and  the  sheriff,  in  naming  his  panel,  performed  his  duty  by 
summoning  those  individuals  from  amongst  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country  who  were  best  acquainted  with  the  points  at 
issue.  If  from  peculiar  circumstances  the  witnesses  of  a 
fact  were  previously  marked  out  and  known,  then  they  were 
particularly  required  to  testify.  Thus,  when  a  charter  was 
pleaded,  the  witnesses  named  in  the  attesting  clause  of  the 
instrument  and  who  had  been  present  in  the  folkmoot,  the 
shire,  or  the  manor  court  when  the  seal  was  affixed  by  the 
donor,  were  included  in  the  panel ;  and  when  a  grant  had 
been  made  by  parol  the  witnesses  were  sought  out  by  the 
sheriff  and  returned  upon  the  jury."     (Palgnive,  p.  248.) 

Several  instances  of  recognition  —  that  is,  of  jurors  finding 
facts  on  their  own  knowledge  — :  occur  in  the  very  curious 
chronicle  of  Jocelyn  de  Brukelonde,  published  by  the  Cam- 
den Society,  long  afler  the  **  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Com- 
monwealth.*' One  is  on  a  question  whether  certain  land  was 
liberum  feudum  ccclesise  an  non.  '*  Cumque  inde  summon!  ta 
fuit  recognitio  12  railitum  in  curia  regis  facienda,  facta  est 
in  curia  abbatis  apud  Herlavum  per  licentiam  Kanulfi  de 
Glanvilla,  et  juraverunt  recognitores  se  nunquam  scivisse 
illam  terram  fuisse  separatam  ab  ecclesia."  (p.  45.)  Another 
18  still  more  illustrative  of  the  personal  knowledge  of  the 
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jury  overruling  written  evidence.  A  recognition  was  taken 
as  to  the  right  of  the  abbey  over  three  manors.  '^  Carta 
nostra  lecta  in  publico  nullam  vim  habuit,  quia  tota  curia  erat 
contra  nos.  Juramento  facto,  dixerunt  milites  se  nescire  de 
cartis  nostris,  nee  de  privads  conventionibus;  sed  se  credere 
dixerunt,  quod  Adam  et  pater  ejus  et  avus  a  centum  annis 
retro  tenner unt  maneria  in  feudum  firmum,  unusquisque  post 
alium,  diebus  quibus  fuerunt  vivi  et  mortui,  et  sic  disseisiati 
sumus  per  judicum  terne."     (p.  91.) 

This  "judgment  of  the  land"  is,  upon  Jocelyn's  testimony, 
rather  suspicious ;  since  they  seem  to  have  set  common  fame 
against  a  written  deed.  But  we  see  by  it  that,  although 
parol  testimony  might  not  be  generally  admissible,  the  parties 
had  a  right  to  produce  documentary  evidence  in  support  of 
their  title. 

It  appears  at  first  to  be  an  obvious  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
this  general  resolution  of  jurors  into  witnesses,  or  of  wit- 
nesses into  jurors,  that  'many  issues,  both  civil  and  criminal, 
required  the  production  of  rather  more  recondite  evidence 
than  common  notoriety.  The  known  events  of  family  history, 
which  a  whole  neighborhood  could  attest,  seem  not  very 
likely  to  have  created  litigation.  But  even  in  those  ages  of 
simplicity  facts  might  be  alleged,  the  very  groundwork  of  a 
claim  to  succession,  as  to  which  no  assize  of  knights  could 
speak  from  personal  knowledge.  This,  it  is  said,  was  obvi- 
ated by  swearing  the  witnesses  upon  the  panel,  so  that  those 
who  had  a  real  knowledge  of  the  facts  in  question  might 
instruct  their  fellow-jurors.  Such,  doubtless,  was  the  usual 
course ;  but  difficulties  would  oflen  stand  in  the  way.  Glanvil 
meets  the  question,  What  is  to  be  done  if  no  knights  are 
acquainted  with  the  matter  in  dispute  ?  by  determining  that 
persons  of  lower  degree  may  be  sworn.  But  what  if  women 
or  villeins  were  the  witnesses  ?  What,  again,  if  the  course 
of  inquiry  should  render  fresh  testimony  needful  ?  It  must^ 
appear,  according  to  all  our  notions  of  judicial  evidence,  that 
these  difficulties  must  not  only  have  led  to  the  distinction  of 
jurors  from  witnesses,  but  that  no  great  length  of  time  could 
have  elapsed  before  the  necessity  of  making  it  was  perceived. 
Yet  our  notions  of  judicial  evidence  are  not  very  applicable 
to  the  thirteenth  century.  The  records  preserved  give  us 
reason  to  believe  that  common  fame  had  great  influence  upon 
these  early  inquests.    In  criminal  inquiries  especially  the  pre- 
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vious  fame  of  the  accused  seems  to  have  generally  determin* 
ed  the  verdict  He  was  not  allowed  to  sustain  his  innocence 
by  witnesses  —  a  barbarous  absurdity,  as  it  seems,  which  was 
gradually  removed  by  indulgence  alone ;  but  his  witnesses 
were  not  sworn  till  the  reign  of  Mary.  If,  however,  the 
prosecutor  or  appellant,  as  he  was  fonnerly  styled,  was  under 
an  equal  disability,  the  inequality  will  vanisli,  though  the  ab- 
surdity-will remain.  The  prisoner  had  originally  no  defence, 
unless  he  could  succeed  in  showing  .the  weakness  of  the  ap- 
pellant's testimony,  but  by  submitting  to  the  ordeal  or  combat, 
or  by  the  compurgation  of  his  neighbors.  The  jurors,  when 
they  acquitted  him,  stood  exactly  in  the  light  of  these ;  it  was 
a  more  refined  and  impartial  compurgation,  resting  on  their 
confidence  in  his  former  behavior.  Tlius  let  us  take  a  record 
quoted  by  Palgrave,  vol.  ii.  p.  184 :  —  "  Rohertus  filius  Roherti 
de  Ferrariis  appellat  RantUfum  de  Fatteswarthe  quod  ipse 
venit  in  gardinum  suum,  in  pace  domini  Begis,  et  nequiter 
assultavit  Rogerum  hominem  suum,  et  eum  verberavit  et 
vulneravit,  ita  quod  de  vit&  ejus  desperabatur ;  et  ei  robavit 
unum  pallium  et  gladium  et  arcum  et  sagittas  ;  et  idem  Ro- 
gerus  offert  hoc  probare  per  corpus  suum,  prout  curia  oon- 
sideraverit ;  et  Ramdphus  venit  et  defendit  totum  de  verbo 
in  verbum,  et  offert  domino  Regi  unam  marcam  argenti  pro 
habenda  inquisitione  per  legales  milites,  utrum  culpabilis  sit 
inde,  necne ;  et  prseterea  dicit  quod  iste  Rogerus  nunquam 
ante  appellavit  eum,  et  petit  ut  hoc  ei  allocetur,  —  oblatio  re- 
cipitur.  —  Juratores  dicunt  quod  re  vera  contencio  fuit  inter 
gsirdinarium  praedicti  Roherti,  Osmund  nomine,  et  quosdam 
garciones,  sed  Ranidfas  non  i^it  ibi,  nee  malecredunt  eum, 
de  aliqua  roberia,  vel  de  aliquo  malo,  facto  eidem." 

We  have  here  a  trial  by  jury  in  its  very  beginning,  for  the 
payment  of  one  mark  by  the  accused  in  order  to  have  an  in- 
quest instead  of  the  combat  shows  that  it  was  not  become  a 
matter  of  right  We  may  observe  that,  though  Robert  was 
the  prosecutor,  his  servant  Roger,  being  the  aggrieved  party, 
and  capable  of  becoming  a  witness,  was  put  forward  as  the 
appellant,  ready  to  prove  the  case  by  combat  The  verdict 
seems  to  imply  that  the  jury  had  no  bad  opinion  of  Ranulf 
the  appellee. 

The^  fourteenth  book  of  Glanvil  contains  a  brief  account 
of  the  forms  of  criminal  process  in  hi«  age ;  and  here  it  ap- 
pears that  a  woman  could  only  be  a  witness,  or  rather  an 
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appellant,  where  her  husband  had  been  murdered  or  her 
person  assaulted.  The  words  are  worth  considering :.  ^  Duo 
sunt  genera  homicidiorum ;  unum  est,  quod  dicitur  murdrum, 
quod  nullo  vidente,  nullo  sciente,  clam  perpetratur,  pneter 
solum  interfectorem  et  ejus  complices;  ita  quod  mox  non 
assequatur  clamor  popularis  juxta  assisam  super  hoc  proditam. 
In  hujusmodi  autem  accusatione  non  admittitur  aliquis,  nisi 
fuerit  de  consanguinitate  ipsius  defuncti.  Est  et  aliud  homi- 
cidium  quod  constat  in  generali  vocabulo,  et  dicitur  simplex 
homicidium.  In  hoc  etiam  placito  non  admittitur  aliquis 
accusator  ad  probationem,  nisi  fuerit  mortuo  consanguinitate 
conjunctus,  vel  homagio  vel  dominio,  ita  ut  de  morte  loqua* 
tuTy  ut  sub  visus  sui  testimanio,  Prasterea  sciendum  quod 
in  hoc  placito  mulier  auditur  accusans  aliquem  de  morte  viri 
sui,  si  de  visu  loquatur  (1.  xiv.  c  3).  Tenetur  autem  mulier 
quas  proponit  se  k  viro  oppressam  in  pace  domini  regis,  mox 
dum  recens  fuerit  maleficium  vicinam  villam  adire,  et  ibi 
injuriam  sibi  illatam  probis  hominibus  ostendere,  et  sanguinem, 
si  quis  fuerit  effusus,  et  vestium  scissiones;  dehinc  autem 
apud  praspositum  hundred!  idem  facit  Postea  quoque  in 
pleno'comitatu  id  publice  proponat  Auditur  itaque  mulier 
in  tali  casu  aliquem  accusans,  sicut  et  de  alii  quilibet  injurii 
oorpori  suo  iilatam  solet  audiri."    (c.  6.) 

Thus  it  appears  that  on  charges  of  secret  murder  the 
kindred  of  the  deceased,  but  no  others,  might  be  heard  in 
court  as  witnesses  to  common  suspicion,  since  thej  could  be 
no  more.  I  add  the  epithet  secret ;  but  it  was  at  that  time 
implied  in  the  word  murdrum.  But  in  every  case  of  open 
homicide  the  appellant,  be  it  the  wife  or  one  of  his  kindred, 
his  lord  or  vassfd,  must  have  been  actually  present.  Other 
witnesses  probably,  if  such  there  were,  would  be  placed  on 
the  panel.  The  woman  was  only  a  prosecutrix;  and,  in  the 
other  sex,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  prosecutor's  testimony 
was  heard. 

In  claims  of  debt  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  defendant  to 
wage  his  law ;  that  is,  to  deny  on  oath  the  justice  of  the  de« 
mand.  This  he  was  to  sustain  by  the  oaths  of  twelve  com* 
purgatora,  who  declared  their  belief  that  he  swore  the  truth ; 
and  if  he  declined  to  do  this,  it  seems  that  he  had  no  defence* 
But  in  the  writ  of  right,  or  other  process  affecting  real  estate, 
the  wager  of  law  was  never  allowed ;  and  even  in  actions  of 
debt  the  defendant  was  not  put  to  thia  issue  until  witnesses 
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for  the  plamtiff  had  been  produced,  ^  sine  testibus  fidelibus  ad 
hoc  inductis."  This,  however,  was  not  in  presence  of  a  jury, 
but  of  the  bailiff  or  judge  (Magna  Charta,  c  28),  and  there- 
fore does  not  immediately  bear  on  the  present  subject 

In  litigation  before  the  king's  justices,  in  the  curia 
regis,  it  must  have  been  always  necessary  to  produce  wit- 
nesses; though,  if  their  testimony  were  disputed,  it  was 
necessary  to  recur  to  a  jury  in  the  county,  unless  the  cause 
were  of  a  nature  to  be  determined  by  duel.  A  passage  in 
Glanvil  will  illustrate  this.  A  claim  of  villenage,  when  lib- 
erty was  pleaded,  could  not  be  heard  in  the  county  court,  but 
before  the  king's  justices  in  his  court.  "Utroque  autem 
pnesentejn  curia  hoc  modo  dirationabitur  libertas  in  curii, 
siquidem  producit  is  qui  libertatem  petit,  plures  de  proximis 
et  consanguineis  de  eodem  stipite  unde  ipse  exierit  exeuntes, 
per  quorum  libertates,  si  fuerint  in  curi&  recognitae  et  probatfe, 
liberabitur  k  jugo  servitutis  is  qui  ad  tibertatem  proclamatur 
Si  vero  contra  dicatur  status  .libertatis  eonindem  productorum 
vel  de  eodem  dubitatur,  ad  vicinetum  erit  recurrendum ;  ita 
quod  per  ejus  veredictum  sciatur  utrum  illi  liberi  homines  an 
non,  et  secundum  dictum  vicineti  judicabitur."  (L  ii.  c  4.) 
The  plea  of  villenage  was  never  tried  by  combat 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Lord  Coke  that  a  single  accuser  was 
not  sufficient  at  common  law  to  convict  any  one  of  high  trea- 
son ;  in  default  of  a  second  witness  ^  it  shall  be  tried  before 
the  constable  or  marshal  by  combat,  as  by  many  records  ap- 
peareth."  (3  Inst  26.)  But  however  Uiis  might  be,  it  is 
evident  that  as  soon  as  the  trial  of  peers  of  the  realm  for 
treason  or  felony  in  the  court  of  the  high  steward  became 
established,  the  practice  of  swearing  wii^esses  on  the  panel 
must  have  been  relinquished  in  such  cases.  ^*  That  two  wit- 
nesses be  required  appeareth  by  our  books,  and  I  remember 
no  authority  in  our  books  to  the  contrary.  And  this  seemeth 
to  be  the  more  clear  in  the  trial  by  the  peers  or  nobles  of  the 
realm  because  they  come  not  de  aliquo  victneto,  whereby 
they  might  take  notice  of  the  fact  in  respect  of  vicinity,  as 
other  jurors  may  do."  (Ibid.)  But  the  court  of  the  high 
stewai^d  seems  to  be  no  older  than  the  reign  of  Henry  IV., 
at  which  time  the  examination  of  witnesses  before  common 
juries  was  nearly,  or  completely,  established  in  its  modem 
form ;  and  the  only  earlier  case  we  have,  if  I  remember  right, 
of  the  conviction  of  a  peer  in  parliament  —  that  of  Mortimer 
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in  the  4th  of  Edward  III.  —  was  expressly  grounded  on  iho 
notoriousness  of  the  &cts  (Rot  Pari.  ii.  53).  It  does  not 
appear,  therefore,  indisputable  hy  precedent  that  any  wit- 
nesses were  heard,  save  the  appellant,  on  trial  of  peers  of  the 
realm  in  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century,  though  it  is  by  no 
means  improbable  that  such  would  have  been  the  practice. 

Notwithstanding  such  exceptions,  however,  sufficient  proofs 
i*emain  that  the  jury  themselves,  especially  in  civil  cases,  long 
retained  their  character  of  witnesses  to  the  fact.  If  the  re- 
cognitors, whose  name  bespeaks  their  office,  were  not  all  so 
well  acquainted  with  the  matters  in  controversy  as  to  believe 
themselves  competent  to  render  a  verdict,  it  was  the  practice 
to  affbrce  the  jury,  as  it  was  called,  by  rejecting  these  and 
filling  their  places  with  more  sufficient  witnesses,  until  twelve 
were  found  who  agi*eed  in  the  same  verdict^  (Glanvil,  L  ii. 
c  17.)  Not  that  unanimity  was  demanded,  for  this  did  not 
become  the  rule  till  about  the  reign  of  Edward  III.;  but 
twelve,  as  now  on  a  grand  jury,  must  concur.^  And  though 
this  profusion  of  witnesses  seems  strange  to  us,  yet  what  they 
attested  (in  the  age  at  least  of  Glanvil  and  for  some  time  after- 
wards) was  not,  as  at  present,  the  report  of  their  senses  to 
the  fact  in  issue,  but  all  which  they  had  heard  and  believed 
to  be  true;  above  all,  their  judgment  as  to  the  respective 
credibility  of  the  demandant  and  tenant,  heard  in  that  age 
personally,  or  the  appellant  and  appellee  in  a  prosecution. 

Bracton  speaks  of  afforcing  a  panel  by  the  addition  of 
better-informed  jurors  to  the  rest,  as  fit  for  the  court  to  order, 
*^  de  consilio  curiae  afibrtietur  assisa  ita  quod  apponantur  alii 
juxta  numerum  majoris  partis  quse  dissenserit,  vel  saltem 
quatuor  vel  sex,  et  adjungantur  aliis.'*  The  method  of  re- 
jection used  in  Glanvil's  time  seems  to  have  been  altered. 
But  in  the  time  of  Britton,  soon  afterwards,  this  affi^rcement 
it  appears  could  only  be  made  with  the  consent  of  the  par- 
ties ;  though  if,  as  his  language  seems  to  imply,  the  verdict 
was  to  go  against  the  party  refusing  to  have  the  jury 
afforced,  no  one  would  be  likely  to  do  so.     Perhaps  he  means 


1  By  the  Jnry,  the  reader  will  remem-  Tear-Books,  tUgeeted  into  Reerec't  Hi»' 

ber  that.  In  (MiuiTirs  time,  is  meant  the  tory  of  the  Law. 

recognitors,  on  an  assin  of  norel  dis-  >  In  20  E.  III.  Chief  Jostioe  Thorpe  ■ 

■eisin,  or  mort  d'anceetor.     For  these  said  to  hare  been  reprored  tor  takin| 

real  actions,  now  abolished,  he  may  con-  a  Terdict  firom  eleven  Joiors.    Law  K» 

suit  a  good  chapter  on  them  in  Black-  Tiew,  No.  Ir.  p.  888. 
■tone,  onleas  he  prefer  Bracton  and  the 
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that  this  refasal  would  create  a  prejudice  in  the  minds  of  the 
jary  ahnost  certmn  to  produce  such  a  veixlict 

"It  may  be  doubtful,"  says  Mr.  Starkie,  "whether  the 
doctrine  of  afiforcement  was  applied  to  criminal  cases.  The 
account  given  by  Bracton  as  to  the  trial  by  the  country  on  a 
criminal  charge  is  very  obscure.  It  was  to  be  by  twelve 
jurors,  consisting  of  milites  or  liberi  et  legales  homines  of 
tiie  hundred  and  four  villatae."^  But  it  is  conjectured  that 
the  text  is  somewhat  corrupt,  and  that  four  inhabitants  of  the 
▼ill  were  to  be  added  to  the  twelve  jurors.  In  some  *jrimi- 
nal  cases  it  appears  from  Bracton  that  trial  by  combat  co*ild 
not  be  dispensed  with,  because  the  nature  of  the  charge  did 
not  admit  of  positive  witnesses.  "  Oportet  quod  defendat  se 
per  corpus  3uum  quia  patria  nihil  scire  potest  de  facto,  nisi 
per  pnesumtionem  et  per  auditum,  vel  per  mandatum  [?] 
quod  quidem  non  sufficit  ad  probationem  pro  appellando  nee 
pro  appellato  ad  liberationem."  This  indicates,  on  the  one 
hand,  an  advance  in  the  appreciation  of  evidence  since  the 
twelfth  century ;  common  fame  and  mere  hearsay  were  not 
held  sufficient  to  support  a  charge.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
instead  of  presuming  the  innocence  of  a  party  against  whom 
no  positive  testimony  could  be  alleged,  he  was  preposterously 
called  upon  to  prove  it  by  combat,  if  the  appellant  was  oon- 
yinced  enough  of  his  guilt  to  demand  that  precarious  decis- 
ion. It  appears  clear  from  some  passages  in  Bracton  that 
in  criminal  cases  other  witnesses  might  occasionally  be  heard 
than  the  parties  themselves.  Thus,  if  a  man  were  charged 
with  stealing  a  horse,  he  says  that  either  the  prosecutor  or 
the  accused  might  show  that  it  was  his  own,  bred  in  his 
stable,  known  by  certain  marks,  which  could  hardly  be  but 
by  calling  witnesses.  It  is  not  improbable  that  witnesses 
were  heard  distinct  from  the  jury  in  criminal  cases  before 
the  separation  had  been  adopt^  in  real  actions. 

At  a  later  time  witnesses  are  directed  to  be  joined  to  the 
inquest,  but  no  longer  as  parts  of  it  "  We  find  in  the  2di'd 
of  Edward  III."  (I  quote  at  present  the  words  of  Mr. 
Spence,  Equitable  Jurisdiction,  p.  129)  "  the  witnesses,  in- 
stead of  being  summoned  as  constituent  members,  were 
adjoined  to  the  recognitors  or  jury  in  assizes  to  afibrd  to  the 

1  The  history  of  trial  by  Jnrr  hM  bMQ  which,  though  anonymons,  I  Tentnre  t§ 
fwy  ably  elucidated  bj  nr.  Starkie,  in  quote  by  hie  name.  I  have  been  aiwliited 
Hm  imrth  nninbMr  of  th#  Law  Beview,    in  the  text  by  tbia  paper. 
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jury  the  benefit  of  their  testimony,  but  without  having  any 
voice  in  the  verdict.  This  is  the  first  indication  we  have  of 
the  jury  deciding  on  evidence  formally  produced,  and  it  is 
the  connecting  link  between  the  ancient  and  modem  jury."  - 
But  it  will  be  remembered  —  what  Mr.  Spence  certainly  did 
not  mean  to  doubt  —  that  the  evidence  of  the  demandant  in 
an  assize  or  writ  of  right,  and  of  the  prosecutor  or  appellant 
in  a  criminal  case,  had  always  been  given  in  open  court ;  and 
the  tenant  or  appellee  had  the  same  right,  but  the  latter 
probably  was  not  sworn.  Nor  is  it  clear  that  the  court 
would  refuse  other  testimony  if  it  were  offered  during  the 
course  of  a  trial.  The  sentence  just  quoted,  however,  ap- 
pears to  be  substantially  true,  except  that  the  words  "  for- 
mally produced"  imply  something  more  like  the  modem 
practice  than  the  facts  mentioned  warrant  The  evidence  in 
the  case  reported  in  23  Ass.  11  was  produced  to  none  but 
the  jury. 

Mr.  Starkie  has  justly  observed  that  "  the  transition  was 
now  almost  imperceptible  to  the  complete  separation  of  the 
witnesses  from  the  inquest.  And  this  step  was  taken  at 
some  time  before  the  11th  of  Henry  IV.  ;^  namely,  that  all 
the  witnesses  were  to  give  their  testimony  at  the  bar  of  the 
court,  so  that  the  judges  might  exclude  those  incompetent  by 
law,  and  direct  the  jury  as  to  the  weight  due  to  the  rest" 
**  This  effected  a  change  in  the  modes  of  trying  civil  cases ; 
the  importance  of  which  can  hardly  be  too  highly  estimated. 
Jurors,  from  being,  as  it  were,  mere  recipients  and  depo.<i(a- 
ries  of  knowledge,  exercised  the  more  intellectual  faculty  of 
forming  conclusions  from  testimony — a  duty  not  only  of  high 
importance  with  a  view  to  truth  and  justice,  but  also  collat- 
erally in  encouraging  habits  of  reflection  and  reasoning 
(aided  by  the  instructions  of  the  judges),  which  must  have 
had  a  great  and  most  beneficial  effect  in  promoting  civiliza- 

1  The  referenrie  id  to  the  Tear-Book,  23  in  the  next  jear  (12  H.  TV.  7)  witne»seg 

Am.  11.    It  WM  adjud^Cf^  that  the  \r\t-  are  dinH*ted  to  be  joined  to  the  inquest 

ae»i<e8  ronld  not  be  challen<^<d  like  jurors ;  (as  In  28  Am.  11 ) :  and  one  of  the  jnd;^ 

"car  lis  doirent  rien  temoiinier  fors  ceo  is  reported  to  have  said  tliis  had  often 

quMIs  rerront  pt  oiront.     Kt  I'aDslse  fut  been  done ;  yet  vre  mif^ht  infer  that  the 

Eris,  etlestenioinsajointsacux."  This  practice  was  not  bo  (general  as  to  paas 
as  no  appearance  of  the  introduction  of  without  comment.  This  looks  as  if  the 
a  new  custom.  Above  fifty  years  had  separation  of  the  wltne.wes.  by  their  ex- 
elapsed  sinco  Bracton  wrotei,  so  that  the  ami  nation  in  open  court,  were  not  quite 
chanf^e  mivht  have  ea.«ity  crept  in.  of  so  early  a  dnte  as  Mr.  Starkie  and  Mr. 
*  The  Year-Book  of'  11  H.  IV.,  to  Spence  suppose.  But.  perhaps,  both 
which  a  refurencu  ee^ms  here  to  be  made,  modes  of  procedure  might  be  concurxeoi 
hM   BOt  been  coosuited  by  me.     But  fbr  a  certain  time. 
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tion.  The  exercise  of  the  control  last  adverted  to  on  the 
part  of  the  judges  was  the  foundation  of  that  system  of 
rules  in  regard  to  evidence  which  has  since  constituted  so 
large  and  important  a  branch  of  the  law  of  England."' 
(Spence,  p.  129.) 

The  obscurity  that  hangs  over  the  origin  of  our  modem 
course  of  procedure  before  juries  is  far  from  being  wholly 
removed.  We  are  reduced  to  conjectural  inferences  from 
brief  passages  in  early  law-books,  written  for  contemporaries, 
but  which  leave  a  considerable  uncertainty,  as  the  readers 
of  this  note  will  be  too  apt  to  discover.  If  we  say  that  our 
actual  trial  by  jury  was  established  not  far  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  MeenUi  century,  we  shall  perhaps  approach  as 
nearly  as  the  diligence  of  late  inquirers  has  enabled  us  to 
proceed.  But  in  the  time  of  Fortescue,  whose  treatise  De 
Laudibus  Legum  Anglias  was  written  soon  afler  1450,  we 
have  the  clearest  proof  that  the  mode  of  procedure  before 
juries  by  viva  voce  evidence  was  the  same  as  at  present.  It 
may  be  presumed  that  the  function  of  the  advocate  and  of 
the  judge  to  examine  witnesses,  and  to  comment  on  their 
testimony,  had  b^un  at  this  time.  The  passage  in  Fortescue 
is  so  full  and  perspicuous  that  it  deserves  to  be  extracted. 

"  Twelve  good  and  true  men  being  sworn  as  in  the  manner 
above  related,  legally  qualified  —  that  is,  having,  over  and 
besides  their  movable  possessions,  in  land  sufficient  (as  was 
stud)  wherewith  to  maintain  their  rank  and  station  —  neither 
suspected  by  nor  at  variance  with  either  of  the  parties  ;  all 
of  the  neighborhood ;  there  shall  be  read  to  them  in  English 
by  the  court  the  record  and  nature  of  the  plea  at  length 
which  is  depending  between  the  parties ;  and  the  issue  there- 
upon shall  be  plainly  laid  before  them,  concerning  the  truth 
of  which  those  who  are  so  sworn  are  to  certify  the  court : 
which  done,  each  of  the  parties,  by  themselves  or  their 
counsel,  in  presence  of  the  court,  shall  declare  and  lay  open 
to  the  jury  all  and  singular  the  matters  and  evidences 
whereby  they  think  they  may  be  able  to  inform  the  court 
concerning  the  truth  of  the  point  in  question ;  af^er  which 
each  of  the  parties  has  a  liberty  to  pix>duoe  before  the  court 
all  such  witnesses  as  they  please,  or  can  get  to  appear  on 
their  behalf,  who,  being  charged  upon  their  oaths,  shall  give 
in  evidence  all  that  they  know  touching  the  truth  of  the  fact 
concerning  which  the  parties  are  at  issue.     And  if  necessity 
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60  require,  the  witnesses  may  be  heard  and  examined  apart^ 
till  thej  shaU  have  deposed  all  that  they  have  to  give  in 
evidence,  so  that  what  the  one  has  declared  shall  not  inform 
or  induce  another  witness  of  the  same  side  to  give  his 
evidence  in  the  same  words,  or  to  the  very  same  effect  The 
whole  of  the  evidence  being  gone  through,  the  jurors  shall 
confer  together  at  their  pleasure,  as  they  shall  think  most 
convenient,  upon  the  truth  of  the  issue  before  them,  with  as 
much  deliberation  and  leisure  as  they  can  well  desire ;  being 
all  the  while  in  the  keeping  of  an  officer  of  the  court,  in  a 
place  assigned  them  for  that  purpose,  lest  any  one  should 
attempt  by  indirect  methods  to  influence  them  as  to  their 
opinion,  which  they  are  to  give  in  to  the  court.  Lastly,  they 
are  to  return  into  court  and  certify  the  justices  upon  the 
truth  of  the  issue  so  joined  in  the  presence  of  the  parties 
(if  they  please  to  be  present),  particularly  the  person  who  is 
plaintiff  in  the  cause :  what  the  jurors  shall  so  certify,  m  the 
laws  of  England,  is  called  the  verdict"     (c  26.) 

Mr.  Amos  indeed  has  observed,  in  his  edition  of  Fortescue 
(p.  93),  ^  The  essential  alteration  which  has  since  taken  place 
in  the  character  of  the  jury  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
thoroughly  effected  till  ^e  time  of  Edward  YI.  and  Mary. 
Jurors  are  often  called  testes."  But  though  this  appellaUon 
might  be  retained  from  the  usage  of  older  times,  I  do  not  see 
what  was  lefl  to  effect  in  the  essential  character  of  a  jury, 
when  it  had  reached  the  stage  of  hearing  the  witnesses  and 
counsel  of  the  parties  in  open  court 

The  result  of  this  investigation,  suggested  perhaps  by 
Beeves,  but  followed  up  by  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  for  the 
earlier,  and  by  Mr.  Starkie  for  the  later  period,  is  to  sweep 
away  from  the  ancient  constitution  of  England  what  has  al- 
ways been  accounted  both  the  pledge  of  its  freedom  and  the 
distinctive  type  of  its  organization,  trial  by  jury,  in  the  mod- 
em sense  of  the  word,  and  According  to  modem  functions. 
For  though  the  passage  just  quoted  from  Fortescue  is  conclu- 
sive as  to  his  times,  these  were  but  the  times  of  the  Lancas- 
trian kings ;  and  we  have  been  wont  to  talk  of  Alfred,  or  at 
least  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  age,  when  the  verdict  of  twelve 
sworn  men  was  the  theme  of  our  praise.  We  have  seen  that, 
during  this  age,  neither  in  ci\nl  nor  in  criminal  proceedings, 
it  is  possible  to  trace  this  safeguard  for  judicial  purity.  Even 
when  juries  may  be  said  to  have  existed  in  name,  the  institu* 
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tion  denoted  but  a  small  share  of  political  wisdom,  or  at  least 
provided  but  indifferentlj  for  impartial  justice.  The  mode 
of  trial  by  witnesses  returned  on  the  panel,  hearing  no  evi- 
dence beyond  their  own  in  open  court,  unassisted  by  the  sift- 
ing acuteness  of  lawyers,  laid  open  a  broad  inlet  for  credulity 
and  prejudice,  for  injustice  and  corruption.  Perjury  was  the 
dominant  crime  of  the  middle  ages  ;  encouraged  by  the  pr^ 
posterous  rules  of  compurgation,  and  by  the  multiplicity  of 
oaths  in  the  ecclesiastical  law.  It  was  the  frequency  of  this 
ofience,  and  the  impunity  which  the  established  procedure 
gave  to  that  of  jurors,  that  produced  the  remedy  by  writ  of 
attaint ;  but  one  which  was  liable  to  the  same  danger ;  since 
jury  on  an  attaint  must,  in  the  early  period  of  that  process, 
have  judged  on  common  fame  or  on  their  own  testimony,  like 
those  whose  verdict  they  were  called  to  revise;  and  where 
hearsay  and  tradition  passed  for  evidence,  it  must,  according 
to  our  stricter  notions  of  penal  law,  have  been  very  difficult 
to  obtain  an  equitable  conviction  of  the  fii*st  panel  on  the 
ground  of  perjury. 

The  Chronicle,  already  quoted,  by  Jocelyn  de  Brakelonde, 
affords  an  instance,  among  multitudes,  probably,  that  are  un- 
recorded, where  a  jury  flagrantly  violated  their  duty.  Five 
recognitors  in  a  writ  of  assize  came  to  Samson  abbot  oi  St 
Edmund's  Bury,  the  Chronicler's  hero,  the  right  of  presenta- 
tion to  a  church  being  the  question,  in  order  to  learn  from 
him  what  they  should  swear,  meaning  to  receive  money.  He 
prombed  them  nothing,  but  bade  them  swear  acconiing  to 
their  consciences.  They  went  away  in  wrath,  and  found  a 
verdict  against  the  abbey.*     (p.  44.) 

'I  may  let  down  hen  one  or  two  prononneedientenceofezoominanication 
other  paemges  fh>in  the  same  Chronicle,  against  the  offendeni. 
lUiutratlng  the  modes  of  trial  in  that  The  combat  was  not  an  authorised 
age.  Samson  offered  that  a  riirht  of  mode  of  trial  within  boroughs;  thoy 
adrowson  shoald  be  determined  by  the  prenerred^  the  old  Saxon  compurgation. 
elaJmant's  oath,  a  method  recognised  in*  And  this  m^y  be  an  additional  pniof  of 
some  eases  by  the  civil  and  canon  law,  the  antiquity  of  their  priiileges.  A  free 
but  only,  I  coneeire,  in  Ikvor  of  the  de-  tenant  or  the  eeUrarius  of  the  abbey,  cui 
fendant.  Cumque  miles  ille  renuisset  potils  et  escfls  cura  (Da  Cange),  being 
Jurare,  dilatom  est  juramentnm  per  con-  charged  with  robbery,  and  vanquished  in 
sennum  utriusque  partis  sexdecim  legali-  the  combat,  was  hnngied.  The  burgeoset 
bus  behnndredo,  qui  Juravemnt  hoe  esse  of  Bury  said  that,  if  he  had  been  resident 
Jus  abbatis.  p.  44.  The  proceeding  by  within  the  borough,  it  would  not  hare 
Jurors  was  sometimes  applied  even  when  eome  to  battle,  but  he  would  have  purged 
the  sentence  belonged  to  the  ecclesiastical  himself  by  the  oaths  of  his  nwighbors, 
Jurisdiction.  A  riot,  with  bloodshed,  sicut  libertas  est  eoram  qui  manent  in- 
having  occurred,  the  abbot,  acceptis  fira  burgnm.  p.  74.  It  is  tuhrd  to  pro- 
Juramentis  a  sexdecim  legallbus  hominl-  nounce  by  which  procedure  the  greatef 
MS,  et  anditis  eorum  attesUtionibus,  number  of  guilty  penoosetcapei. 
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Yet  in  its  rudest  and  most  imperfect  form,  the  triiil  by  a 
sworn  inquest  was  far  superior  to  the  impious  superstition  of 
ordeals,  the  hardly  less  preposterous  and  unequal  duel,  the 
unjust  deference  to  power  in  compurgation,  when  the  oath  of 
one  thane  counterbalanced  those  of  six  ceorls,  and  even  to  the 
free-spirited  but  tumultuary  and  unenlightened  decisions  of 
the  hundred  or  the  county.  It  may,  indeed,  be  thought  by 
the  speculative  philosopher,  or  the  practical  lawyer,  that  in 
those  early  stages  which  we  have  just  been  surveying,  firom 
the  introduction  of  trial  by  jury  under  Henry  II.  to  the  at- 
tainment of  its  actual  perfection  in  the  first  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  there  was  little  to  warrant  our  admiration.  Still  let 
us  ever  remember  that  we  judge  of  past  ages  by  an  errone- 
ous standard  when  we  wonder  at  their  prejudices,  much  more 
when  we  foi^t  our  own.  We  have  but  to  place  ourselves, 
for  a  few  minutes,  in  imagination  among  the  English  of  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  ami  we  may  better  un- 
derstand why  they  cherished  and  panted  for  the  jitdicium 
parium,  the  trial  by  their  peers,  or,  as  it  is  emphatically 
styled,  by  the  country.  It  stood  in  opposition  to  foreign  law- 
yers and  foreign  law ;  to  the  chicane  and  subtlety,  the  dilatory 
and  expensive  though  accurate  technicalities,  of  Normandy, 
to  tribunals  where  their  good  name  could  not  stand  them  in 
stead,  nor  the  tradition  of  their  neighbors,  support  their  claim. 
For  the  sake  of  these,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  laws  of  Ed- 
ward the  CJonfessor,  as  in  pious  reverence  they  termed  every 
Anglo-Saxon  usage,  they  were  willing  to  encounter  the  noisy 
rudeness  of  the  county-court,  and  the  sway  of  a  potent  adver- 
sary. 

llenry  II.,  a  prince  not  perhaps  himself  wise,  but  served 
by  wise  counsellors,  blended  the  two  schemes  of  jurisprudence, 
as  far  as  the  times  would  permit,  by  the  assize  of  novel  dis- 
seizin, and  the  circuits  of  his  justices  in  eyre.  From  this  age 
justly  date  our  form  of  civil  procedure ;  the  trial  by  a  jury 
(using  always  that  word  in  a  less  strict  sense  than  it  bears 
with  us)  replaced  that  by  the  body  of  hundredors  ;  the  stream 
of  justice  purified  itself  in  successive  generations  through  the 
acuteness,  learning,  and  integrity  of  that  remarkable  series  of 
men  whose  memory  lives  chiefly  among  lawyers,  I  mean  the 
judges  under  the  house  of  Plantagenet ;  and  thus,  while  the 
common  law  borrowed  from  Normandy  too  much,  perhaps,  of 
its  subtlety  in  distinction,  and  became  as  scientific  as  that  of 
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Rome,  it  maintained,  without  encroachment,  the  grand  prin* 
ciple  of  the  Saxon  polity,  the  trial  of  facts  by  the  country. 
From  this  principle  (except  as  to  that  preposterous  relic  of 
barbarism,  the  requirement  of  unanimity)  may  we  never 
swerve  —  may  we  never  be  compelled,  in  wish,  to  swerve  — 
by  a  contempt  of  their  oaths  in  jurors,  and  a  disregard  of  the 
just  limits  of  their  trust  I 

V 

Note  IX.    Page  86. 

The  nature  of  both  tenures  has  been  perspicuously  illus- 
trated by  Mr.  Allen,  in  his  Inquiry  into  the  Rise  and  Growth 
of  the  Royal  Prerogative,  from  which  I  shall  make  a  long 
extract. 

'*  The  distribution  of  landed  property  in  England  by  the 
Anglo-Saxons  appears  to  have  been  regulated  on  the  same 
principles  that  directed  their  brethren  on  the  continent  Part 
of  the  lands  they  acquired  was  converted  into  estates  of  in- 
heritance for  individuals ;  part  remained  the  property  of  the 
public,  and  was  left  to  the  disposal  of  the  state.  The  former 
was  called  bocland ;  the  latter  I  apprehend  to  have  been  that 
description  of  landed  property  which  was  known  by  the 
name  o^  folcland, 

"  Folcland,  as  the  word  imports,  was  the  land  of  the  folk  or 
people.  It  was  the  property  of  the  community.  It  might  be 
occupied  in  common,  or  possessed  in  severalty ;  and,  in  the 
latter  case,  it  was  probably  parcelled  out  to  individuals  in  the 
folcgemot^  or  court  of  the  district,  and  the  grant  attested  by 
the  freemen  who  were  then  present  But,  while  it  continued 
to  be  folcland,  it  could  not  be  alienated  in  perpetuity ;  and, 
therefore,  on  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  it  had  been 
granted,  it  reverted  to  the  community,  and  was  again  distrib- 
uted by  the  same  authority.* 

"  Bocland  was  held  by  book  or  charter.  It  was  land  that 
had  been  severed  by  an  act  of  government  from  the  folcland, 
and  converted  into  an  estate  of  perpetual  inheritance.  It 
might  belong  to  the  church,  to  the  king,  or  to  a  subject  It 
might  be  alienable  and  devisable  at  the  will  of  the  proprie- 

1  Spelman  deflcribes  folcland  an  terra  dnplid   titnlo   possSdebant:  rel   scrlptl 

popntaris,  qaic  jure  communi  po^sidetur  auctorltate.  quod  bocland  rocabant  —  Te] 

—  sine   Bcrlpto.     Gloits.   Folcland.      la  populi  testimouio,  qttod  folcl&ai  dlzere. 

uoiher  place  he  didtins^uishes  it  accu-  lb.  Bocland 
<^ta]jr  from  boclaud    -  L'nedia  Saxones 
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tor-  It  might  be  limited  in  its  descent  without  anj  power  of 
alienation  in  the  possessor.  It  was  often  granted  for  a  single 
life,  or  for  more  lives  than  one,  with  remainder  in  perpetuity 
to  the  church.  It  was  forfeited  for  various  delinquencies  to 
the  state. 

*' Estates  in  perpetuity  were  usually  created  by  charter 
after  the  introduction  of  writing,  and,  on  that  account,  boc- 
land  and  land  of  inheritance  are  often  used  as  synonymous 
expressions.  But  at  an  earlier  period  they  were  conferred 
by  the  delivery  of  a  staff,  a  spear,  an  arrow,  a  drinking-horn, 
the  branch  of  a  tree,  or  a  piece  of  turf;  and  when  the  dona- 
tion was  in  favor  of  the  church,  these  symbolical  representa- 
tions of  the  grant  were  deposited  with  solemnity  on  the  altar ; 
nor  was  this  practice  entirely  laid  aside  after  the  introduction 
of  title-deeds.  There  are  instances  of  it  as  late,  as  the  time 
of  the  Conqueror.  It  is  not,  therefore,  quite  correct  to  say 
that  all  the  lands  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  either  folcland 
or  bocland.  When  land  was  granted  in  perpetuity  it  ceased 
to  be  folcland;  but  it  could  not  with  propriety  be  termed 
bocland,  unless  it  was  conveyed  by  a  written  instrument 

^  Folcland  was  subject  to  many  burdens  and  exactions 
from  which  bocland  was  exempt  The  possessors  of  folcland 
were  bound  to  assist  in  the  reparation  of  royal  vills  and  in 
other  public  works.  They  were  liable  to  have  travellers  and 
others  quartered  on  them  for  subsistence.  They  were  re- 
quired to  give  hospitality  to  kings  and  great  men  in  their 
progresses  through  the  country,  to  furnish  them  with  carriages 
and  relays  of  horses,  and  to  extend  the  same  assistance  to 
their  messengers,  followers,  and  servants,  and  even  to  the 
persons  who  had  charge  of  their  hawks,  horses,  and  hounds. 
Such  at  least  are  the  burdens  from  which  lands  are  liberated 
when  converted  by  charter  into  bocland. 

"  Bocland  was  liable  to  none  of  these  exactions.  It  was 
released  from  all  services  to  the  public,  with  the  exception  of 
contributing  to  military  expeditions,  and  to  the  reparation  of 
castles  and  bridges.  These  duties  or  services  were  comprised 
in  the  phrase  of  trinoda  necessitas,  which  were  said  to  be  in- 
cumbent on  all  persons,  so  that  none  could  be  excused  from 
them.  The  church  indeed  contrived,  in  some  cases,  to  obtain 
an  exemption  from  them ;  but  in  general  its  land:^,  like  those 
of  others,  were  subject  to  them.  Some  of  the  charters  grant- 
ing, to  the  possessions  of  the  church  an  exemption  from  all 
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Benrices  whatsoever  were  genuine ;  bat  the  greater  part  are 
forgeries."  —  (p.  142.) 

Bocland,  we  perceive  by  this  extract,  was  not  neoessarilj 
alodial,  in  the  sense  of  absolute  propriety.  It  might  be 
granted  ibr  lives,  as  was  oflen  the  case ;  and  then  it  seems  to 
have  been  called  ken4and  (pnestita),  lent  or  leased.  (Pal- 
grave,  ii.  861.)  Such  land,  however,  was  not  feudal,  as  I 
conceive,  if  we  use  that  word  in  its  legitimate  European, 
sense ;  though  lehfi  is  the  only  Grerman  word  for  a  fief.  Mr. 
Allen  has  found  no  traces  of  this  use  of  the  word  among  the 
Anglo-Saxons.  (Appendix,  p.  57.)  Sir  F.  Falgrave  agrees 
in  general  with  "Mr.  Allen.* 

We  find  another  great  living  authority  on  Anglo-Saxon 
and  Teutonic  law  concurring  in  the  same  luminous  solution 
of  Uiis  long-disputed  problem.  '*  The  natural  origin  of  folc- 
Ixuid  is  the  superabundance  of  good  land  above  what  was  at 
once  appropriated  by  the  tribes,  families,  or  gentes  (maegburg, 
gelondan),  who  first  settled  in  a  waste  or  conquered  land ; 
but  its  existence  enters  into  and  modifies  the  system  of  law, 
and  on  it  depends  the  definition  of  the  march  and  the  gau 
with  their  boundaries.  Over  the  folcland  at  first  the  king 
alone  had  no  control ;  it  must  have  been  apportioned  by  the 
nation  in  its  solemn  meeting ;  earlier,  by  the  shire  or  other 
collection  of  freemen.  In  Beowulf,  the  king  determines  to 
build  a  palace,  and  distribute  in  it  to  his  comites  such  gold, 
silver,  arms,  and  other  valuables  as  God  had  given  him,  save 
the  folcsceare  and  the  lives  of  men  —  *  butan  folcsceare  and 
feorum  gumena'  —  which  he  had  no  authority  to  dispose  of. 
This  relative  position  of  folcland  to  bocland  is  not  confined 
to  the  Anglo-Saxon  institutions.  The  Frisians,  a  race  from 
whom  we  took  more  than  has  generally  been  recognized,  had 
the  same  distinction.  At  the  same  time  I  difi^er  from  Grimm, 
who  seems  to  consider  folcland  as  the  pure  alod,  bocland  as 
the  fief.  '  Folcland  im  Gregensatz  zu  beneficium.  Leges  £dv. 
II. ;  das  ist,  reine  alod,  im  Gregensatz  zu  beneficium,  Lehen. 
Ygl.  das  Friesische  caplond  und  bocland.  As.  p.  15.'  (D 
R.  A.  p.  463.)  I  think  the  reverse  is  the  case ;  and  indeed 
we  have  one  instance  where  a  king  exchanged  a  certain  por- 

1  The  l«w  of  real  propertj,  or  bocland,  the  best  ancient  precedents,  and  la  of 

in  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  is  given  in  a  coarse  studied,  to  the  disr^ard,  where 

few  pages,  equally  succinct  and    luoii-  neeemwiry,  of  more  defectiTe  autborittei. 

wmt,  by  Hr.  Spenoe.    Eqnit.  Jurisd.  p.  by  those  who  regard  this  portion  of  togu 

y>-fl>.  The  Codex  Diplomaticus  furnishes  history 

VOL.11. —  M.  18 
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ti(Mi  of  folcland  for  an  equal  portion  of  bocland  with  one  of 
his  comites.  He  then  gave  the  exchanged  foldand  all  the 
privileges  of  bocland,  and  proceeded  to  make'  the  bocland  he 
had  received  in  exchange  yb^/andl"  (Eemble's  Codex  Dip- 
lomaticus,  i.  p.  104.) 

It  is  of  importance  to  mention  that  Mr.  K.,  when  he  wrote 
this  passage,  had  not  seen  Mr.  Allen's  work ;  so  that  the  in- 
dependent concurrence  of  two  such  antiquaries  in  the  same 
theory  lends  it  very  great  support.  In  the  second  volume  of 
the  Codex  Diplomaticus  the  editor  adduces  fresh  evidence  as 
to  the  nature  of  folcland,  "  the  terra  Jiscalis^  or  public  land 
gran  table  by  the  king  or  his  council,  as  the  representatives  of 
the  nation."  (p.  9.)  Mr.  Thorpe,  in  the  glossary  to  his  edition 
of  **  Ancient  Laws"  (v.  Folcland),  quotes  part  of  the  same 
extract  from  Allen  which  I  have  given,  and,  making  no  re- 
mark, must  be  understood  to  concur  in  it.  Thus  we  may 
consider  this  interpretation  in  possession  of  the  field.^ 

The  w^ord  folcland  fell  by  degrees  into  disuse,  and  gave 
place  to  the  term  terra  regis,  or  crown-land.  (Allen,  p.  1 60.) 
This  indicates  the  growth  of  a  monarchical  theory  which 
reached  its  climax,  in  this  application  of  it,  ailer  the  Con- 
quest, when  the  entire  land  of  England  was  supposed  to  have 
been  the  demesne  land  of  the  king,  held  under  him  by  a 
feudal  tenure. 

Note  X.    Page  113. 

"  Amongst  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  the  Conqueror 
and  many  of  his  successors  appear  to  have  assumed  the  power 
of  making  laws  to  a  certain  extent,  without  the  authority  of 
their  greater  council,  especially  when  operating  only  in  re- 
straint of  the  king's  prerogative,  for  the  benefit  of  his  sub- 
jects, or  explaining,  amending,  or  adding  to  the  existing  law 
of  the  land,  as  administered  between  subject  and  subject; 
and  this  prerogative  was  commonly  exercised  with  the  advice 
of  the  king's  ordinary  or  select  council,  though  frequently  the 
edict  was  expressed  in  the  king's  name  alone.  But  as  far  as 
can  be  judged  from  existing  documents  or  from  history,  it 
was  generally  conceived  that  beyond  these  limits  the  consent 

1  It  seems  to  be  a  necessary  Snferene*  exception  of  the  terra  reglii,  If  that  were 

ftom  the   evidence  of  Domenday  Book  truly  the  representative  of  ancient  folo* 

that  all  Knglaud  had  been  converted  into  land,  as  Allen  supposes 
bocland  before  the  Conquest,  with  the 
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of  a  larger  assembly,  of  that  which  was  deemed  the  '  Com- 
mune concilium  regni/  was  in  strictness  necessary ;  though 
sometimes  the  monarch  on  the  throne  ventured  to  stretch  his 
prerogative  further,  even  to  the  imposition  of  taxes  to  answer 
his  necessities,  without  the  common  consent;  and  the  great 
struggles  between  the  kings  of  England  and  their  people 
have  generally  been  produced  by  such  stretches  of  the  royal 
prerogative,  till  at  length  it  has  been  established  that  no 
legislative  act  can  be  done  without  the  concurrence  of  that 
assembly,  now  emphatically  called  the  king's  parliament" 
(lieport  of  Lords'  Committee  on  the  Dignity  of  a  Peer,  p. 
22,  edit.  1819.) 

"  It  appears,"  says  the  committee  afterwards,  **  from  all  the 
charters  taken  together,  that  during  the  reigns  of  William 
Rufus,  his  brother  Henry,  and  Stephen,  many  things  had 
been  done  contrary  to  law ;  but  that  tliere  did  exist  some 
legal  constitution  of  government,  of  which  a  legislative  coun- 
cil (for  some  purposes  at  least)  formed  a  part ;  and  particu- 
larly that  all  impositions  and  exactions  by  the  mere  authority 
of  the  crown,  not  warranted  by  the  existing  law,  were  rep- 
robated as  infringements  of  the  just  rights  of  the  subjects  of 
the  realm,  though  the  existing  law  left  a  large  portion  of  the 
king's  subjects  liable  to  tallage  imposed  at  the  will  of  the 
crown ;  and  the  tenants  of  the  mesne  lords  were  in  many 
cases  exposed  to  similar  exaction."  (p.  42.) 

These  passages  appeared  to  Mr.  Allen  so  inadequate  a 
representation  of  the  Anglo-Norman  constitution,  that  he 
commented  upon  the  ignorance  of  the  committee  with  no 
slight  severity  in  the  Edinburgh  Review.  The  principal 
charges  against  the  Report  in  this  respect  are,  that  the  com- 
mittee have  confounded  the  ordinary  or  select  council  of  the 
king  with  the  commune  concilium^  and  supposed  that  the 
former  alone  was  intended  by  historians,  as  the  advisers  of 
the  crown  in  its  prerogative  of  altering  the  law  of  the  land, 
when,  in  fact,  the  great  council  of  the  national  aristocracy  is 
clearly  pointed  out ;  and  tliat  they  have  disregarded  a  great 
deal  of  historical  testimony  to  the  political  importance  of  the 
latter.  It  appears  to  be  clearly  shown,  from  the  Saxon  Chron- 
icle and  other  writers,  that  assemblies  of  bishops  and  nobles, 
sometimes  very  large,  were  held  by  custom,  "de  more,"  three 
times  in  the  year,  by  William  the  Conqueror  and  by  both  his 
sons ;   that  they  were,   however,  gradually  intermitted  by 
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flenrj  I.,  and  ceased  earlj  in  the  reign  of  Stephen.  In  these 
councils^  which  were  legislatiTe  so  &r  as  new  statutes  were 
ever  required,  a  matter  of  somewhat  rare  oocnrrence,  but 
more  frequently  rendering  their  advice  on  measures  to  be 
adopted,  or  their  judgment  in  criminal  charges  against  men 
of  high  rank,  and  even  in  civil  litigation,  we  have,  at  least  in 
theory,  the  acknowledged  limitations  of  rojal  authority.  I 
refer  the  reader  to  this  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  (voL 
XXXV.),  to  which  we  must  generally  assent;  observing,  how- 
ever,  that  the  committee,  though  in  all  probability  mist^Jcen  in 
ascribing  proceedings  of  the  Norman  sovereigns  to  ^e  advice 
of  a  select  council,  which  really  emanated  from  one  much 
larger,  did  not  call  in  question,  but  positively  assert,  the  con^ 
Btitutional  necessity  of  the  latter  for  general  taxation,  and 
perhaps  for  legislative  enactments  of  an  important  kind. 
And,  when  we  consider  the  improbability  that  ^'  all  the  great 
men  over  all  England,  archbishops  and  bishops,  abbots  and 
earls,  thanes  and  knights,*'  as  the  Saxon  chronicler  pretends, 
could  have  been  regularly  present  thrice  a  year,  at  Winches^ 
ter,  Westminster,  and  Gloucester,  when  William,  as  he  informs 
us,  "  wore  his  crown,"  we  may  well  suspect  that,  in  the  ordi- 
nary exercise  of  his  prerogative,  and  even  in  such  provisions 
as  might  appear  to  him  necessary,  he  did  not  wait  for  a  very 
full  assembly  of  his  tenants  in  chief.  The  main  question  is, 
whether  this  council  of  advice  and  assent  was  altogether  of 
his  own  nomination,  and  this  we  may  confidently  deny. 

The  custom  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings  had  been  to  hold 
meetings  of  their  witan  very  frequently,  at  least  in  the  regu- 
lar course  of  their  government  And  this  was  also  the  rule 
in  the  grand  fiefs  of  France.  The  pomp  of  their  court,  the 
maintenance  of  loyal  respect,  the  power  of  keeping  a  vigilant 
eye  over  the  behavior  of  the  chief  men,  were  sufficient  mo- 
tives for  the  Norman  kings  to  preserve  this  custom ;  and  the 
nobility  of  course  saw  in  it  the  security  of  their  privileges  as 
well  as  tlie  exhibition  of  their  importance.  Hence  we  find 
that  William  and  his  sons  held  their  courts  de  more,  as  a  reg 
ular  usage,  three  times  a  year,  and  generally  at  the  great 
festivals,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Instances 
are  collected  by  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer  (vol.  xxxv.  p.  5). 
And  here  the  public  business  was  transacted ;  though,  if  these 
meetings  were  so  frequent,  it  is  probable  that  for  the  most 
part  they  p&sseil  off  in  a  banquet  or  a  tournament. 
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The  Lords'  Committee,  in  notes  on  the  Second  Report,  when 
reprinted  in  1829,  do  not  acquiesce  in  the  positions  of  their 
hardy  critic,  to  whom,  without  direct  mention,  thej  manifestly 
allude.  "From  the  relations  of  annalists  and  histonans,** 
they  observe,  "  it  has  been  inferred  that  during  the  reign  of 
the  Conqueror,  and  during  a  long  course  of  time  from  the 
Conquest,  the  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots  and  priors,  earls 
and  barons  of  the  realm  were  regularly  convened  three  times 
in  every  year,  at  three  different  and  distinct  places  in  the 
kingdom,  to  a  general  council  of  the  realm.  Considering  the 
state  of  the  country,  and  the  habits  and  dispositions  of  the 
people,  this  seems  highly  improbable ;  especially  if  the  word 
barones,  or  the  words  proceres  or  magnates,  oflen  used  by 
writers  in  describing  such  assemblies,  were  intended  to  include 
all  the  persons  holding  immediately  of  the  crown,  who,  accord* 
ing  to  the  charter  of  John,  were  required  to  be  summoned  to 
constitute  the  great  council  of  the  realm,  for  the  purpose  of 
granting  aids  to  the  crown."  (p.  449.)  But  it  is  not  necessary 
to  suppose  this ;  those  might  have  attended  who  lived  near,  or 
who  were  specially  summoned.  The  committee  argue  on  the 
supposition  that  all  tenants  in  chief  must  have  attended  thrice 
a  year,  which  no  one  probably  ever  asserted.  But  that 
William  and  his  sons  did  hold  public  meetings,  de  moref 
at  three  several  places  in  every  year,  or  at  least  very  fre- 
quently, cannot  be  controverted  without  denying  what  re- 
spected historical  testimonies  affirm;  and  the  language  of 
these  early  writers  intimates  that  they  were  numerously 
attended.  Aids  were  not  regularly  granted,  and  laws  mudi 
more  rarely  enacted  in  them ;  but  they  might  still  be  a  na- 
tional council.  But  the  constituent  parts  of  such  councils  will 
be  discussed  in  a  subsequent  note. 

It  is  to  be  here  remarked  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
charters  granted  by  William,  Henry,  and  Stephen,  which  are 
in  general  rather  like  confirmations  of  existing  privileges  than 
novel  enactments,  though  some  clauses  appear  to  be  of  the 
latter  kind,  little  authentic  evidence  can  be  found  of  any  leg- 
islative proceedings  firom  the  Conquest  to  the  reign  of  Henry 
II.  The  laws  of  the  Conqueror,  which  we  find  in  Ingulfus, 
do  not  come  within  this  category ;  they  are  a  confirmation  of 
English  usages,  granted  by  William  to  his  subjects.  "  Cez 
sunt  les  leis  et  les  custumes  que  li  reis  William  grantad  el 
pople  de  Engleterre  apres  le  conquest  de  la  terre.    Icelea 
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mesmes  que  li  reis  Edward  sun  cusin  tint  devant  luL"  Theae, 
published  by  Gale  (Script  Rer.  Anglic  vol.  i.),  and  more 
accurately  than  before  from  the  Holkham  manuscript  by  Sir 
Francis  Palgrave,  have  sometimes  passed  for-  genuine.  The 
real  original,  however,  is  tlie  Latin  text,  first  published  by 
him  with  the  French.  (Eng.  Commonw.  vol.  ii.  p.  89.)  The 
French  translation  he  refers  to  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  IIL  At  the  time  when  Ingulfus  is  supposed  to  have 
lived,  soon  after  the  Conquest,  no  laws,  as  Sir  F.  Palgrave 
justly  observes,  were  written  in  French,  and  he  might  have 
added  that  w^e  cannot  produce  any  other  specimen  of  the  lan- 
guage which  is  certainly  of  that  age.  (See  Quarterly  Review, 
xxxiv.  260.)  It  is  said  in  the  charter  of  Henry  I.  that  the 
laws  of  Edward  were  renewed  by  William  with  the  same 
emendation. 

But  the  changes  introduced  by  William  in  the  tenure  of 
land  were  so  momentous  that  the  most  cautious  inquirers 
have  been  induced  to  presume  some  degree  of  common  con- 
sent by  those  whom  they  so  much  affected.  "  There  seems 
to  be  evidence  to  show  that  the  great  change  in  the  tenure 
of  land,  and  particularly  the  very  extensive  introduction  of 
tenure  by  knight-service,  was  made  by  the  consent  of  those 
principally  interested  in  the  land  charged  with  the  burdens 
of  that  tenure ;  and  that  the  general  changes  made  in  the 
Saxon  laws  by  the  Conqueror,  forming  of  the  two  one  people, 
was  also  effected  by  common  consent ;  namely,  in  the  language 
of  the  charter  of  William  with  respect  to  the  tenures,  *  per 
commune  concilium  tocius  regni,'  and  with  respect  to  both, 
as  expressed  in  the  charter  of  his  son  Henry,  *  concilio  ba- 
ronum;'  though  it  is  far  from  clear  who  were  the  persons 
intended  to  be  so  described."  (Report  of  Lords'  Committee, 
p.  50.) 

The  separation  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions 
was  another  great  innovation  in  the  reign  of  the  Conqueror. 
This  the  Lords'  Committee  incline  to  refer  to  his  sole  author- 
ity. But  Allen  has  shown  by  a  writ  of  William  addressed 
to  the  bishop  of  Lincoln  that  it  was  done  "  communi  concilio^ 
et  concilio  archiepiscoporum  meorum,  et  caiterorum  episcopo- 
rum  et  abbatum,  et  omnium  principum  regni  mei."  (Edinb. 
Rev.  p.  15.)  And  the  Domesday  survey  was  determined 
upon,  afler  a  consultation  of  William  with  his  great  council 
at  Gloucester,  in  1084.     This  would  of  course  be  reckoned  a 
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legislative  measure  in  the  present  day ;  but  it  might  not  pass 
for  more  than  a  temporary  ordinance.  The  only  laws  under 
Henry  I.,  except  his  charter,  of  which  any  account  remains 
in  history  (there  are  none  on  record),  fall  under  the  same 
description. 

The  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  in  1164,  are  certainly  a 
regular  statute ;  whoever  might  be  the  consenting  parties,  a 
subject  to  be  presently  discussed,  these  famous  provisions  were 
enacted  in  the  gre^it  council  of  the  nation.  This  is  equally 
true  of  the  Assizes  of  Northampton,  in  1178.  But  the  eai^ 
liest  Anglo-Norman  law  which  is  extant  in  a  regular  form  is 
the  assize  made  at  Clarendon  for  the  preservation  of  the 
peace,  probably  between  1165  and  1176.  This  remarkable 
statute,  "  quam  dominus  rex  Henricus,  consilio  archiepiscopo- 
rum  et  episcoporum  et  abbatum,  cseterorumque  baronum 
suorum  constituit,"  was  first  published  by  Sir  F.  Palgrave 
from  a  manuscript  in  the  British  Museum.  (Engl.  Commonw. 
i.  257;  ii.  168.)  In  other  instances  the  royal  prerogative 
may  perhaps  have  been  held  sufficient  for  innovations  which, 
after  the  constitution  became  settled,  would  have  required  the 
sanction  of  the  whole  legislature.  No  act  of  parliament  is 
known  to  have  been  made  under  Richard  I. ;  but  an  ordi- 
nance, setting  the  assize  of  bread,  in  the  fiflh  of  John,  is 
recited  to  be  established  "  communi  concilio  baronum  nostro- 
rum."  Whether  these  words  afford  sufficient  ground  for 
believing  that  the  assize  was  set  in  a  full  council  of  the  realm, 
may  possibly  be  doubtful.  The  committee  incline  to  the 
affirmative,  and  remark  that  a  general  proclamation  to  the 
same  effect  is  mentioned  in  history,  but  merely  as  proceeding 
from  the  king,  so  that  '*  the  omission  of  the  words  '  communi 
concilio  baronum '  in  the  proclamation  mentioned  by  the  his- 
torian, though  appearing  in  the  ordinance,  tends  also  to  show 
that,  though  similar  words  may  not  be  found  in  other  similar 
documents,  the  absence  of  those  words  ought  not  to  lead  to  a 
certain  conclusion  that  the  act  done  had  not  the  authority  of 
the  same  common  council."     (p.  84.; 

Note  XL    Page  113. 

This  charter  has  been  introduced  mto  the  new  edition  of 
Bymer's  Foedera,  and  heads  that  collection.  The  Committee 
of  the  Lords'  on  the  Dignity  of  a  Peer,  in  their  Second  Se- 
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port,  have  the  following  observations:  —  "The  printed  copy 
is  taken  from  the  Red  Book  of  the  Exchequer,  a  document 
which  has  long  been  admitted  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer  as 
evidence  of  authority  for  certain  purposes ;  but  no  trace  has 
been  hitherto  found  of  the  original  charter  of  William,  though 
the  insertion  of  a  copy  in  a  book  in  the  custody  of  the  king's 
Exchequer,  resorted  to  by  the  judges  of  that  court  for  other 
purposes,  seems  to  afford  reasonable  ground  for  supposing  that 
such  a  charter  was  issued,  and  that  the  copy  so  preserved  is 
probably  correct,  or  nearly  correct.  The  copy  in  the  Red 
Book  is  without  date,  and  no  circumstance  tending  to  show  its 
true  date  has  occurred  to  the  committee ;  but  it  may  be  col- 
lected from  its  contents  that  it  was  probably  issued  in  the 
latter  part  of  that  king's  reign  ;  about  which  time  it  appears 
from  history  that  he  confirmed  to  his  subjects  in  England  the 
ancient  Saxon  laws,  with  alterations."  (p.  28.) 

I  once  thought,  and  have  said,  that  this  charter  seems  to 
comprehend  merely  the  feudal  tenants  of  the  crown.  This 
may  be  true  of  one  clause ;  but  it  is  imp)ossible  to  construe 
"  omnes  liberi  homines  totius  monarchisQ  "  in  so  contracted  a 
sense.  The  committee  indeed  observe  that  many  of  the  king's 
tenants  were  long  after  subject  to  tallage.  But  I  do  not  sup- 
pose these  to  have  been  included  in  *'  liberi  homines."  The 
charter  involves  a  promise  of  the  crown  to  abstain  from  ex- 
actions frequent  in  the  Conqueror's  reign,  and  falling  on  mesne 
tenants  and  others  not  liable  to  arbitrary  taxation. 

This  charter  contains  a  clause — '^  Hoc  quoque  prsecipimus 
ut  omnes  habeant  et  teneant  legem  Edwardi  Regis  in  omnibus 
rebus  adjunctis  his  qusB  constituimus  ad  ultilitatem  Anglorum." 
And  as  there  is  apparent  reference  to  these  words  in  the 
charter  of  Henry  I. —  **  Legem  Edwardi  Regis  vobis  reddo 
cum  illis  emendationibus  quibus  pater  mens  eam  emendavit 
consilio  baronum  suorum" — the  committee  are  sufficiently 
moderate  in  calling  this  *^  a  clause,  tending  to  give  in  some  de» 
free  authenticity  to  the  copy  of  the  charter  of  William  the 
Conqueror  inserted  in  the  Red  Book  of  the  Exchequer."  (p, 
89.)  This  charter  seems  to  be  fully  established :  it  deserves 
to  be  accounted  the  first  remedial  concession  by  the  crown  ; 
for  it  indicates,  especially  taken  in  connection  with  public 
history,  an  arbitrary  exercise  of  royal  power  which  neither  the 
uew  nor  the  old  subjects  of  the  English  monarchy  reckoned 
lawfuL     It  b  also  the  earliest  recognition  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
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laws,  sach  aa  tbej  subsisted  under  the  Confessor,  and  a  proof 
both  that  the  English  were  now  endeavoring  to  raise  their  heads 
from  servitude,  and  that  the  Normans  liad  discovered  some 
immunities  from  taxation,  or  some  securities  from  absolute 
power,  among  the  conquered  people,  in  which  they  desired  to 
participate.  It  is  deserving  of  remark  that  the  distinction  of 
personal  law,  which,  indeed,  had  almost  expired  on  the  conti- 
nent, was  never  observed  in  England ;  at  least,  we  have  no 
evidence  of  it,  and  the  contrary  is  almost  demonstrable.  The 
conquerors  fell  at  once  into  the  laws  of  the  conquered,  and 
this  continued  for  more  than  a  century. 

The  charter  of  William,  like  many  others,  was  more  ample 
than  efiectual.  '*  The  committee  have  found  no  document  to 
show,  nor  does  it  appear  probable  from  any  relation  in  his- 
tory that  William  ever  obtained  any  general  aid  from  his  sub- 
jects by  grant  of  a  legislative  assembly ;  though  according  to 
history,  even  after  the  charter  before  mentioned,  he  extorted 
great  sums  from  individuals  by  various  means  and  under 
various  pretences.  Towards  the  close  of  his  reign,  when  he 
bad  exacted,  as  stated  by  the  editor  of  the  first  part  of  the 
Annals  called  the  Annals  of  Waverley,  the  oath  of  fealty  from 
the  principal  landholders  of  every  description,  the  same  his- 
tonan  adds  that  William  passed  into  Normandy, '  adquisitis 
magnis  thesnuris  ab  hominibus  suis,  super  quos  aliquam  cau- 
sam  invenire  poterat,  sive  juste  sive  inique  *  (words  which 
import  exaction  and  not  grant),  and  he  died  the  year  following 
in  Normandy."     (p.  35.) 

The  deeply  learned  reviewer  of  this  Report  has  shown  that 
the  Annals  of  Waverley  are  of  very  little  authority,  and 
merely  in  this  part  a  translation  from  the  Saxon  Chronicle. 
But  the  translation  of  the  passage  quoted  by  the  committee  is 
correct ;  and  it  was  perhaps  rather  hypercritical  to  cavil  at 
their  phrase  that  William  obtained  this  money  **by  exaction 
and  not  by  grant."  They  never  meant  that  he  imposed  a 
general  tax.  That  it  was  not  by  grant  is  all  that  their  pur- 
pose required;  the  passage  which  they  quote  shows  that  it 
was  under  some  pretext,  and  often  an  unjust  one,  which  is  not 
very  unlike  exaction.  . 

It  is  highly  probable  that,  in  promising  this  immunity  from 
anjust  exactions,  William  did  not  intend  to  abolish  the  ancient 
tax  of  Danegelt,  or  to  demand  the  consent  of  his  great  coun- 
cil when  it  was  thought  necessary  to  impose  it     We  read  in 
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the  Saxon  Chronicle  that  the  king  in  1083  exacted  a  heavy 
tribute  all  over  England,  that  is,  seventj-two  pence  for  each 
hyde.  This  looks  like  a  Danegelt.  The  rumor  of  invasion 
from  Denmark  is  set  down  bj  the  chronicler  under  the  year 
1085 ;  but  probably  William  had  reason  to  be  prepared.  He 
may  have  had  the  consent  of  his  great  council  in  this  instance. 
But  as  the  tax  had  formerly  been  perpetual,  so  that  it  was  a 
relaxation  in  favor  of  the  subject  to  reserve  it  for  an  emer- 
gency, we  may  think  it  more  likely  that  this  imposition  was 
within  his  prerogative ;  that  he,  in  other  words,  was  sole  judge 
of  the  danger  that  required  it.  It  was,  however,  in  truth,  a 
heavy  tribute,  being  six  shillings  for  every  hyde,  in  many 
cases,  as  we  see  by  Domesday,  no  small  proportion  of  the 
annual  value,  and  would  have  been  a  grievous  burden  as  an 
annual  payment. 

Note  XU.     Page  115. 

This  passage  in  a  contemporary  writer,  being  so  unequivtr- 
cal  as  it  is,  ought  to  have  much  weight  in  the  question  which 
an  eminent  foreigner  has  lately  raised  as  to  the  duration  of 
the  distinction  between  the  Norman  and  English  races.  It  is 
the  favorite  theory  of  M.  Thierry,  pushed  to  an  extreme 
length  both  as  to  his  own  country  and  ours,  that  the  conquer- 
ing nation,  Franks  in  one  case,  Normans  in  the  other,  remained 
down  to  a  late  period  —  a  period  indeed  to  which  he  assigns 
no  conclusion — unmingled,  or  at  least  undistinguishable,  con- 
stituting a  double  people  of  sovereigns  and  subjects,  becoming 
a  noble  order  in  the  state,  haughty,  oppressive,  powerful,  or, 
what  is  in  one  word  most  odious  to  a  French  ear  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  aristocratic. 

It  may  be  worthy  of  consideration,  since  the  authority  of 
this  writer  is  not  to  be  disregarded,  whether  the  Norman 
blood  were  really  blended  with  the  native  quite  so  soon  as  the 
reign  of  Henry  II. ;  that  is,  whether  intermarriages  in  the 
superior  classes  of  society  had  become  so  frequent  as  to  efface 
the  distinction.  M.  Thierry  produces  a  few  passages  which 
seem  to  intimate  its  continuance.  But  these  are  too  loosely 
worded  to  warrant  much  regard ;  and  he  admits  that  after  the 
reign  of  Henry  I.  we  have  no  proof  of  any  hostile  spirit  on  thb 
part  of  the  English  towards  the  new  dynasty ;  and  that  some 
efforts  were  made  to  conciliate  them  by  representing  Henry 
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n.  as  the  descendant  of  the  Saxon  line.  (VoL  ii.  p.  374.) 
This,  in  fact,  was  true ;  and  it  was  still  more  important  that 
the  name  of  English  was  studiously  assumed  by  our  kings 
(ignorant  though  thej  might  be,  in  M.  Thierry's  phrase,  what 
was  the  vernacular  word  for  that  dignity),  and  that  the  Anglo- 
Normans  are  seldom,  if  ever,  mentioned  by  that  separate 
designation.  England  was  their  dwelHng-place,  English  theif 
name,  the  English  law  their  inheritance;  if  this  was  not 
wholly  the  case  before  the  separation  of  the  mother  country 
under  John,  and  yet  we  do  not  perceive  much  limitation  nee 
essary,  it  can  admit  of  no  question  aflerwards. 

It  is,  nevertheless,  manifest  that  the  descendants  of 
William's  tenants  in  capite,  and  of  others  who  seized  on  so 
large  a  portion  of  our  fair  country  from  the  Channel  to  the 
Tweed,  formed  the  chief  part  of  that  aristocracy  which 
secured  the  liberties  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  as  well  as 
their  own,  at  Runnymede ;  and  which,  sometimes  as  peers  oi 
the  realm,  sometimes  as  well-born  commoners,  placed  sue* 
cessive  barriers  against  the  exorbitances  of  power,  and  pre- 
pared the  way  for  that  expanded  scheme  of  government 
which  we  call  the  English  constitution.  The  names  in  Dug- 
diile's  Baronage  and  in  his  Summonitiones  ad  Parliamentum 
speak  for  themselves ;  in  all  the  earlier  periods,  and  perhaps 
almost  through  the  Plantagenet  dynasty,  we  find  a  great  pre- 
ponderance of  such  as  indicate  a  French  source.  New  fami- 
lies sprung  up  by  degrees,  and  are  now  sometimes  among  our 
chief  nobility ;  but  in  general,  if  we  find  any  at  this  day  who 
have  tolerable  pretensions  to  deduce  their  lineage  from  the 
Conquest,  they  are  of  Norman  descent ;  the  very  few  Saxon 
families  that  may  remain  with  an  authentic  pedigree  in  the 
male  line  are  seldom  found  in  the  wealthier  class  of  gentry. 
This  is  of  course  to  be  taken  with  deference  to  the  genealo- 
gists. And  on  this  account  I  must  confess  that  M.  Thierry's 
opinion  of  a  long-continued  distinction  of  races  has  more 
semblance  of  truth  as  to  this  kingdom  than  can  be  pretended 
as  to  France,  without  a  blind  sacrifice  of  undeniable  facts  at 
the  altar  of  plebeian  malignity.  In  the  celebrated  Lettrea 
sur  I'Histoire  de  France,  published  about  1820,  there  seems 
to  be  no  other  aim  than  to  excite  a  factious  animosity  against 
the  ancient  nobility  of  France,  on  the  preposterous  hypoth- 
esis that  they  are  descended  from  the  followers  of  Clovis 
that  Frank  and  Gavl  have  never  been  truly  intermingled 
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and  that  a  conquering  race  was,  even  in  this  age,  attempting 
to  rivet  its  yoke  on  a  people  who  disdained  it.  This  strange 
theory,  or  something  like  it,  had  been  announced  in  a  very 
different  spirit  by  Boulainvilliers  in  the  last  century.  But 
of  what  family  in  France,  unless  possibly  in  the  eastern  part, 
can  it  be  determined  with  confidence  whether  the  founder 
were  Frank  or  Grallo- Roman  ?  Is  it  not  a  moral  certainty 
that  many  of  the  most  ancient,  especially  in  the  south,  must 
have  been  of  the  latter  origin  ?  It  would  be  highly  wrong 
to  revive  such  obsolete  distinctions  in  order  to  keep  up  social 
hatreds  were  they  founded  in  truth ;  but  what  shall  we  say 
if  they  are  purely  chimerical  ? 

Note  XHL    Page  126. 

It  appears  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  Madox,  and  proba- 
bly has  been  taken  for  granted  by  most  other  antiquaries, 
that  this  court,  denominated  Aula  or  Cktria  Regis,  adminis- 
tered justice  when  called  upon,  as  well  as  advised  the  crown 
in  public  affairs,  during  the  first  four  Norman  reigns  as  much 
as  afterwards.  Allen,  however,  maintained  (Edinb.  Rev. 
sxvi.  p.  364)  that  ^'tlie  administration  of  justice  in  the  last 
rssort  belonged  originally  to  the  great  council.  It  was  the 
king's  baronial  court,  and  his  tenants  in  chief  were  the  suitors 
and  judges."  Their  unwillingness  and  inability  to  deal  with 
intricate  questions  of  law,  which,  afler  the  simpler  rules  of 
Anglo-Saxon  jurisprudence  were  superseded  by  the  subtle- 
ties of  Normandy,  became  continually  more  troublesome,  led 
to  the  separation  of  an  inferior  council  from  that  of  tlie 
legislature,  to  both  which  the  name  Ouria  Regis  is  for  some 
time  indifferently  applied  by  historians.  This  was  done  by 
Henry  II.,  as  Allen  conjectures,  at  the  great  council  of 
Clarendon  in  1164. 

The  Lords'  Committee  took  another  view,  and  one,  it  must 
be  confessed,  more  consonant  to  the  prevailing  opinion. 
**  The  ordinary  council  of  the  king,  properly  denominated 
by  the  word  '  concilium '  simply,  seems  always  to  have  con- 
sisted of  persons  selected  by  him  for  that  purpose ;  and  these 
persons  in  later  times,  if  not  always,  took  an  oath  of  office, 
and  were  assisted  by  the  king's  justiciaries  or  judges,  who 
seem  to  have  been  considered  as  members  of  this  council; 
and  the  chief  justiciar,  the  treasurer  and  chancellor,  and  soma 
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Other  great  officers  of  the  crown,  who  might  be  styled  the 
king's  confidential  ministers,  seem  also  to  have  been  always 
members  of  this  select  council ;  the  chief  justiciar,  from  the 
high  rank  attributed  to  his  office,  generally  acting  as  presi- 
dent. This  select  council  was  n6t  only  the  king's  ordinary 
council  of  state,  but  formed  the  supreme  court  of  justice, 
denominated  Curia  JReffis,  which  commonly  assembled  three 
times  in  every  year,  wherever  the  king  held  his  court,  at  the 
three  great  feasts  of  Easter,  Whitsuntide,  and  Christmas,  and 
sometimes  also  at  Michaelmas.  Its  constant  and  important 
duty  at  those  times  was  the  administration  of  justice.** 
(p.  20.) 

It  has  been  seen  in  a  former  note  that  the  meetings  ck  morej 
throe  times  in  the  year,  are  supposed  by  Mr.  Allen  to  have 
been  of  the  great  council,  composed  of  the  baronial  aristoc- 
racy. The  positions,  therefore,  of  the  Lords'  committee  were 
of  course  disputed  in  his  celebrated  review  of  their  Report. 
**  So  far  is  it,"  he  says,  *'  from  being  true  that  the  term  Curia 
Regis,  in  the  time  of  the  Conqueror  and  his  immediate  suc- 
cessors, meant  the  king's  high  court  of  justice,  as  distinguish- 
ed from  the  legislature,  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  such  a 
court  then  existed."  (£d.  Rev.  xxxv.  6.)  This  is  express- 
ed with  more  hesitation  than  in  the  earlier  article,  and  in  a 
subsequent  passage  we  read  that  ^  the  high  court  of  justice, 
to  which  the  committee  would  restrict  the  appellation  of  Curia 
Regis,  and  of  which  such  frequent  mention  is  made  under 
that  name  in  our  early  records  and  courts  of  law,  was  con- 
firmed and  fully  established  by  Hemy  II.,  if  not  originally 
instituted  by  that  prince."     (p.  8.) 

The  argument  of  Mr.  Allen  rests  very  much  on  the  judi- 
cial functions  of  the  witenagemot,  which  he  would  consider  as 
maintained  in  its  substantial  character  by  the  great  councils 
or  parliaments  of  the  Norman  dynasty.  In  this  we  may 
justly  concur ;  but  we  have  already  seen  how  far  he  is  from 
having  a  right  to  assume  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  though 
they  might  administer  justice  in  the  full  meetings  called 
witenagemots,  were  restrained  from  its  exercise  before  a 
smaller  body  more  permanently  attached  to  their  residence. 
It  is  certain  that  there  was  an  appeal  to  the  king's  court  for 
denial  of  justice  in  that  of  the  lord  having  territorial  jurisdio- 
lion,  and,  as  the  words  and  the  reason  imply,  from  that  of 
the. sheriff.     (Leg.  Hen.  I.  c.  bM     This  was  also  the  law 
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befoi*c  the  Conquest  But  the  plaintifT  incurred  a  fine  if 
he  brought  his  cause  in  the  first  instance  before  the  king. 
(Thorpe's  Ancient  Laws,  p.  85 ;  and  see  Edinb.  Rev.  xxxv. 
10.)  It  hardlj  appears  evident  that  these  cases,  rare  proba- 
bly and  not  generally  interesting,  might  not  be  determined 
ostensiblj,  as  they  would  on  any  hypothesis  be  in  reiility,  by 
the  chancellor,  the  high  justiciar,  and  other  great  officers  of 
the  crown,  during  the  intervals  of  the  national  council ;  and 
this  is  confirmed  by  the  analogy  of  the  royal  courts  in  France, 
which  were  certainly  not  constituted  on  a  very  broad  basis. 
The  feudal  court  of  a  single  barony  might  contain  all  the  vas- 
sals ;  but  the  inconvenience  would  have  become  too  great  if  the 
principle  had  been  extended  to  all  the  tenants  in  chief  of  the 
realm.  This  relates  to  the  first  four  reigns,  for  which  we  are 
reduced  to  these  grounds  of  probable  and  analogical  reasoning, 
since  no  proof  of  the  distinct  existence  of  a  judicial  court 
seems  to  be  producible. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  IT.  a  court  of  justice  is  manifestly 
distinguishable  both  from  the  select  and  from  the  greater 
council.  ^  In  the  Curia  Regis  were  discussed  and  tried  all 
pleas  immediately  concemins  the  king  and  the  realm ;  and 
suitors  were  allowed,  on  payment  of  fines,  to  renibve  their 
plaints  from  inferior  jurisdictions  of  Anglo-Saxon  creation 
into  this  court,  by  which  a  variety  of  business  was  wrested 
from  the  ignorance  and  partiality  of  lower  tribunals,  to  be 
more  confidently  submitted  to  the  decision  of  judges  of  high 
reputation.  Some  plaints  were  also  removed  into  the  Curia 
Regis  by  the  express  order  of  the  king,  others  by  the  justices, 
then  itinerant,  who  not  unfrequently  felt  themselves  incom- 
petent to  decide  upon  'difficult  points  of  law.  Matters  of  a 
fiscal  nature,  together  with  the  business  performed  by  the 
Chancery,  were  also  transacted  in  the  Curia  Regis.  Such  a 
quantity  of  miscellaneous  business  was  at  length  found  to  be 
so  perplexing  and  impracticable,  not  only  to  the  officers  of 
the  Curia  Regis,  but  also  to  the  suitors  themselves,  that  it 
became  absolutely  necessary  to  devise  a  remedy  for  the  in- 
creasing evil  A  division  of  that  court  into  distinct  depart- 
ments was  the  consequence ;  and  thenceforth  pleas  touching 
the  crown,  together  with  common  pleas  of  a  civil  and  crim- 
inal nature,  were  continued  to  the  Curia  Regis;  plaints  of  a 
fiscal  kind  were  transferred  to  the  Exchequer ;  and  for  the 
Court  of  Chancery  were  reserved  all  matters  unappropriated 
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to  the  other  ooarts."  (Haidjr's  Introduction  to  Close  Bolls 
p.  23.) 

Mr.  Hardy  quotes  a  passage  from  Benedict  Abbas,  a 
contemporary  historian,  which  illustrates  very  remarkably 
the  development  of  our  judicial  polity.  Henry  II.,  in  1176, 
reduced  the  justices  in  the  Curia  Regis  from  eighteen  to 
five ;  and  ordered  that  they  should  hear  and  determine  all 
writs  of  the  kingdom  —  not  leaving  the  king's  court,  hut 
remaining  there  for  that  purpose;  so  that,  if  any  question 
should  arise  which  they  could  not  settle,  it  should  be  referred 
to  the  king  himself,  and  be  decided  as  it  might  please  him 
and  the  wisest  men  of  the  realm.  And  this  reduction  of  the 
justices  from  eighteen  to  five  is  said  to  have  been  made  per 
consilium  sapienttum  regni  sui ;  which  may,  perhaps,  be 
understood  of  parliament.  But  we  have  here  a  distinct 
mention  of  the  Curia  Regis,  as  a  standing  council  of  the 
king,  neither  to  be  confounded  with  the  great  council  or  par- 
liament, nor  with  the  select  body  of  judges,  which  was  now 
created  as  an  inferior,  though  most  important  tribunal.  From 
this  time,  and  probably  from  none  earlier,  we  may  date  the 
commencement  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  which  very 
soon  acquired,  at  first  indifferently  with  the  council,  and  then 
exclusively,  the  appellation  of  Curia  Regis. 

The  rolls  of  the  Curia  Regis,  or  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
begin  in  the  sixth  year  of  Richard  I.  They  are  regularly 
extant  from  that  time ;  but  the  usage  of  preserving  a  regular 
written  record  of  judicial  proceedings  was  certainly  practised 
in  England  during  the  preceding  reign.  The  roll  of  Michael- 
mas Term,  in  9  John,  contains  a  short  transcript  of  certain 
pleadings  in  7  Hen.  IL,  ^  proving  that  the  mode  of  enrol- 
ment was  then  entirely  settled."  (Palgrave's  Introduction  to 
Rot  Cur.  Regis,  p.  2.)  This  authentic  precedent  (in  1161), 
though  not  itself  extant,  must  lead  us  to  carry  back  the 
judicial  character  of  the  Curia  Regis,  and  that  in  a  perfectly 
regular  form,  at  least  to  an  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
11. ;  and  this  is  more  probable  than  the  date  conjectured  by 
Allen,  the  assembly  at  Clarendon  in  1164.^  But  in  fact  the 
interruption  of  the  regular  assemblies  of  the  great  council, 
thrice  a  year,  which  he  admits  to  date  from  the  reign  of 

1  ThlB  dlfooveiy  has  led  Sir?.  PalgnTs  GlanTil  giving  vm  no  reason  fo  prerams 

to  eoneet  his  former  opinion,  thai  the  any  written  records  in  his  time    ^"g***^ 

foils  of  Cnria  Kegis  under  Richard  I.  Gcnnmonw.  toI.  iL  p.  1. 
v»  pfuoably  ihe  tint  that  ovw  «dstad« 
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Stephen,  would  necessitate,  even  on  his  hypothesis,  the  insti- 
tution of  a  separate  court  or  council,  lest  justice  should  be 
denied  or  delayed.  I  do  not  mean  that  in  the  seventh  year 
of  Henry  II.  there  was  a  Court  of  King's  Bench,  distinct 
from  the  select  council,  which  we  have  not  any  grounds  for 
affirming,  and  the  date  of  which  I,  on  the  authority  of  Bene- 
dict Abbas,  have  inclined  to  place  several  years  lower,  but 
that  suits  were  brought  before  the  king's  judges  by  regular 
process,  and  recorded  by  regular  enrolment. 

These  rolls  of  the  Ouria  Regis,  or  the  King's  Court,  held 
before  his  justices  or  justiciars,  are  the  earliest  consecutive 
judicial  records  in  existence.  The  Olim  Registers  of  the 
Parliament  of  Paris,  next  to  our  own  in  antiquity,  begin  in 
1254.*  (Palgrave's  Introduction,  p.  1.)  Every  reader,  he 
observes,  will  be  struck  by  the  great  quantity  of  business 
transacted  before  the  justiciars.  '^And  when  we  recollect 
the  heavy  expenses  which,  even  at  this  period,  were  attend- 
ant upon  legal  proceedings,  and  the  difficulties  of  communi- 
cation between  the  remote  parts  of  the  kingdom  and  the 
central  tribunal,  it  must  appear  evident  that  so  many  cases 
would  not  have  been  prosecuted  in  the  king's  court  had  not 
some  very  decided  advantage  been  derived  from  this  source." 
(p.  6.)  The  issues  of  fact,  however,  were  remitted  to  be 
tried  by  a  jury  of  the  vicinage ;  so  that,  possibly,  the  ex- 
pense might  not  be  quite  so  considerable  as  is  here  suggested. 
And  the  jurisdiction  of  the  county  and  hundred  courts  was 
60  limited  in  real  actions,  or  those  affecting  land,  by  the 
assizes  of  novel  disseizin  and  mort  d'ancestor,  that  there  was 
no  alternative  but  to  sue  before  the  courts  at  Westminster. 

It  would  be  travelling  beyond  the  limits  of  my  design  to 
dwell  longer  on  these  legal  antiquities.  The  reader  will 
keep  in  mind  the  threefold  meaning  of  Curia  Regis:  the 
common  council  of  the  realm,  already  mentioned  in  a  former 
note,  and  to  be  discussed  again ;  the  select  council  for  judi- 
cial as  well  as  administrative  purposes ;  and  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  separated  from  the  last  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
II.,  and  soon  aflerwards  acquiring,  exclusively,  the  denomi- 
nation Curia  Regis. 

In  treating  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  as 
officers  of  the  crown,  rather  than  nobles,  I  have  followed  the 

1  Thagr  u*  pubUibtd  In  tiM  DooiuiMni  ToMits,  1839,  by  M.  Bcngnoi. 
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usual  opinion.  But  Allen  contends  that  tbej  were  ^  barons 
selected  from  the  common  council  of  the  realm  on  account 
of  their  rank  or  reputed  qualifications  for  the  office."  Thej 
met  in  the  palace ;  and  their  court  was  called  Curia  Regis, 
with  the  addition  *'  ad  scaccarium."  Hence  Fleta  observes 
that,  after  the  Court  of  Exchequer  was  tilled  with  mere 
lawyers,  they  were  styled  barons,  because  formerly  real 
barons  had  been  the  judges;  '^justiciarios  ibidem  commo- 
rantes  barones  esse  dicimus,  eo  quod  stus  locis  barones  sedere 
solebant"  (Edinb.  Rev.  xxxv.  11.)  This  is  certainly  an 
important  remark.  But  in  practice  it  is  to  be  presumed  that 
the  king  selected  such  barons  (a  numerous  body,  we  should 
remember)  as  were  likely  to  look  well  after  the  rights  of  the 
crown.  The  Court  of  Exchequer  is  distinctly  traced  to  the 
reign  of  Henry  L 

Note  XIV.    Page  134. 

The  theory  of  succession  to  the  crown  in  the  Norman 
period  intimated  in  the  text  has  now  been  extensively  re- 
ceived. "  It  does  not  appear,"  says  Mr.  Hardy,  "  that  any 
of  the  early  English  monarchs  exercised  any  act  of  sovereign 
power,  or  disposed  of  public  affairs,  till  after  their  election 
and  coronation.  •  .  •  These  few  examples  appear  to  be 
undeniable  proofs  that  the  fundamental  laws  and  institutions 
of  this  kingdom,  based  on  the  Anglo-Saxon  custom,  were  at 
that  time  against  an  hereditary  succession  unless  by  common 
consent  of  the  realm."  (Introduction  to  Close  Rolls,  p.  35.) 
It  will  be  seen  that  this  abstinence  from  all  exercise  of  power 
cannot  be  asserted  without  limitation. 

The  early  kings  always  date  their  reign  from  their  coro« 
nation,  and  not  from  the  decease  of  their  predecessor,  as  is 
shown  by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  in  his  Chronology  of  History 
(p.  272).  It  had  been  with  less  elaborate  research  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Allen  in  his  Inquiry  into  the  Royal  Prerogative. 
The  former  has  even  shown  that  an  exception  which  Mr. 
Allen  had  made  in  respect  of  Richard  I.,  of  whom  he  sup- 
poses public  acts  to  exist,  dated  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign, 
but  before  his  coronation,  ought  not  to  have  been  made ; 
having  no  authority  but  a  blunder  made  by  the  editors  of 
Bymer's  Fcedera  in  antedating  by  one  month  the  decease 
of  Henry  IL,  and  following  up  that  mistake  by  the  usual 

VOL  XI.  ~x.  14 
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Assnmption  that  the  successor's  reigi;  commenced  immedi" 
atelj,  in  placing  some  instruments  bearing  date  in  the  first 
year  of  Richard  just  twelve  months  too  earlj.  This  dis- 
covery has  been  confirmed  by  Mr.  W.  Hardy  in  the  27th 
volume  of  the  Archaeologia  (p.  109),  by  means  of  a  charter 
in  the  archives  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  where  Richard, 
before  his  coronation,  confirms  the  right  of  Grerald  de  Cam- 
viile  and  his  wife  Nichola  to  the  inheritance  of  the  said 
Nichola  in  England  and  Normandy,  with  an  additional  grant 
of  lands.  In  this  he  only  calls  himself  ^  Ricardus  Dei 
gratiA  daminus  Angliae."  It  has  been  observed,  as  another 
slighter  circumstance,  that  he  uses  the  form  ego  and  meu» 
instead  of  nos  and  noster. 

Whatever,  therefore,  may  have  been  the  case  in  earlier 
reigns,  all  the  kings,  indeed,  except  Henry  II.,  having  come 
in  by  a  doubtful  title,  we  perceive  that,  as  has  been  before 
said  in  the  text  on  the  authority  of  an  historian,  Richard  I. 
acted  in  some  respects  as  king  before  the  title  was  constitu- 
tionally his  by  his  coronation.  It  is  now  known  that  John's 
reign  began  with  his  coronation,  and  that  this  is  the  date 
from  which  his  charters,  like  those  of  his  predecessors,  are 
reckoned.  But  he  seems  to  have  acted  as  king  before. 
(Palgrave's  Introduction  to  Rot.  Cur.  Regis,  vol.  i.  p.  91 ; 
and  further  proof  is  adduced  in  the  Introduction  to  the 
second  volume.)  Palgrave  thinks  the  reign  virtually  began 
with  the  proclamation  of  the  king's  peace,  which  was  at  some 
short  interval  afler  the  demise  of  the  predecessor.  He  is 
positive  indeed  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings  had  no  right 
before  their  acceptance  by  the  people  at  fiieir  coronation. 
But,  "  afler  the  Conquest,"  he  proceeds,  "  it  is  probable,  for 
we  can  only  speak  doubtingly  and  hypothetically,  that  the 
heir  obtained  the  royal  authority,  at  least  for  the  purposes  of 
administering  the  law,  from  the  day  that  his  peace  was 
proclaimed.  He  was  obeyed  as  chief  magistrate  so  soon  as 
he  was  admitted  to  the  high  office  of  protector  of  the  public 
tranquillity.  But  he  was  not  honored  as  the  king  until  the 
sacred  oil  had  been  poured  upon  him,  and  the  crown  set 
upon  his  head,  and  the  sceptre  grasped  in  his  hand."  (In- 
troduce to  Rot  Cur.  Reg.  p.  92.) 

This  hypothesis,  extremely  probable  in  all  cases  where  no 
opposition  was  contemplated,  is  not  entirely  that  of  Allen, 
Hardy,  and  Nicolas ;  and  it  seems  to  imply  an  admitted  right, 
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which  indeed  cannot  be  disputed  in  the  case  of  Henrj  11^ 
who  succeeded  by  virtue  of  a  treaty  assented  to  by  the  baro- 
nage, nor  is  it  likely  to  have  been  in  the  least  doubtful  when 
Richard  I.  and  Henry  JII»  came  to  the  throne.  It  is  impor- 
tant, however,  for  the  unlearned  reader  to  be  informed  that  he 
has  been  deceived  by  the  almanacs  and  even  the  historians, 
who  lay  it  down  that  a  king's  reign  has  always  begun  from 
tlie  death  of  his  predecessor :  and  yet,  that,  although  he  bore 
not  the  royal  name  before  his  coronation,  the  interval  of  a  va- 
cant throne  was  virtually  but  of  a  few  days ;  the  successor 
taking  on  himself  the  administration  without  the  royal  title, 
by  causing  public  peace  to  be  proclaimed. 

The  original  principle  of  the  necessity  of  consent  to  a  king's 
succession  was  in  some  measure  preserved,  even  at  the  death 
of  Henry  UI.  in  1272,  when  fifly-six  years  of  a  single  reign 
might  have  extinguished  almost  all  personal  recollections  of 
precedent.  ^  On  the  day  of  the  king's  burial  the  barons  swore 
fealty  to  Edward  I.,  then  absent  from  the  realm,  and  from 
this  his  reign  is  dated.''  Four  days  having  elapsed  between 
the  death  of  Henry  and  the  recognition  of  Edward  as  king« 
the  accession  of  the  latter  was  dated,  not  from  his  father's 
death,  but  from  his  own  recognition.  Henry  died  on  the  16th 
of  November,  and  his  son  was  not  acknowledged  king  till  the 
20th.  (Allen's  Inquiry,  p.  44,  quoting  Palgrave's  Parlia- 
mentary Writs.)  Thus  this  recognition  by  the  oath  of  fealty 
came  in  and  was  in  the  place  of  the  coronation,  though  with 
the  important  difference  that  there  was  no  reciprocity. 

Note  XV.    Page  137. 

Mr.  Allen  has  differed  from  me  on  the  lawfulness  of  private 
war,  quoting  another  passage  from  Glanvil  and  one  from 
Bracton  (Edinb.  Rev.  xxx.  1 68)  ;  and  I  modified  the  passage 
after  the  first  edition  in  consequence  of  his  remarks.  But  I 
adhere  to  the  substance  of  what  I  have  said.  It  appears,  in- 
deed, that  the  king's  peace  was  originally  a  personal  security, 
granted  by  charter  under  his  hand  and  seal,  which  could  not 
be  violated  without  incurring  a  penalty.  Proofs  of  this  are 
found  in  Domesday,  and  it  was  a  Saxon  usage  derived  from 
the  old  Teutonic  mundehurde.  William  I.,  if  we  are  to  believe 
what  is  written,  maintained  the  peace  throughout  the  realm. 
But  the  general  proclamation  of  the  king's  peace  at  his  acces- 
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mon,  which  became  the  regular  law,  may  have  been  intro- 
duced bj  Henry  U.  Palgrave,  to  whom  I  am  indebted,  states 
his  clearly  enough.  ^  Peace  is  stated  in  Domesday  to  have 
been  given  by  the  king's  seal,  that  is,  by  a  writ  under  seal. 
This  practice,  which  is  not  noticed  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  law8| 
continued  in  the  protections  granted  at  a  much  later  period , 
though  afler  the  general  law  of  the  king's  peace  was  estab 
lished  such  a  charter  had  ceased  to  afford  any  special  privilege 
All  the  immunities  arising  from  residence  within  the  verge  oi 
ambit  of  the  king's  presence  —  from  the  truces,  as  they  are 
termed  in  the  continental  laws,  which  recurred  at  the  stated 
times  and  seasons  —  and  also  from  the  '  handselled '  protection 
of  the  king,  were  then  absorbed  in  the  general  declaration  of 
the  peace  upon  the  accession  of  the  new  monarch.  This 
custom  was  probably  introduced  by  Henry  II.  It  b  inconsist- 
ent with  the  laws  of  Henry  I. ;  which,  whether  an  authorized 
collection  or  not,  exhibit  the  jurisprudence  of  that  period,  but 
it  is  wholly  accordant  with  the  subsequent  tenor  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Curia  Regis."  (£nglish  Commonwealth,  voL 
iL  p.  105.) 

A  few  words  in  Glanvil  (those  in  Bracton  are  more  am- 
biguous)^ which  may  have  been  written  before  the  king's 
peace  was  become  a  matter  of  permanent  law,  or  may  rather 
refer  to  Normandy  than  England,  ought  not,  in  my  opinion,  to 
be  set  against  so  clear  a  declaration.  The  right  of  private 
war  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.  was  giving  way  in  France  ;  and 
we  should  always  remember  that  the  Anglo-Norman  govern- 
ment was  one  of  high  prerogative.  The  paucity  of  historical 
evidence  or  that  for  records  for  private  war,  as  an  usual  prao* 
tice,  is  certainly  not  to  be  overlooked. 
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PART  III. 

THE   ENGLISH   COySTITUTION. 

Retgn  of  Edward  T.  —  Conflrmatlo  CbartArnm  —  Constltiithm  of  PurHament — Hit 
Prelatofi  —  the  Temporal  Peers  —  Tenure  by  Barony  — Its  Chansee — INAculty 
of  theSabject — Origin  of  RepreeentaUon  of  the  Commons  —  Knights  of  Shires— 
their  Existence  doobcfUily  traced  through  the  Kelgn  of  Henry  III.  —  Question 
whether  Representation  was  confined  to  Tenants  in  capite  discussed  —  State  of 
English  Towns  at  the  Conquest  and  afterwards  —  their  Progress  —  Representa- 
tivee  trom  them  summoned  to  Parliament  by  Earl  of  Iieicester  —  Improbability 
of  an  earlier  Origin  —  Cases  of  St.  Albans  and  Barnstaple  considered  —  Parlia 
^ents  under  Edward  I.  —  Separation  of  Knights  and  Burgesses  trom  the  Peers — 
Edward  II.  —  gradual  Progress  of  the  Authority  of  Parliament  traced  through 
the  Reigns  of  Edward  III.  and  his  Successors  down  to  Henry  IV.  —  PriTil^pe  of 
Parliament  —  the  early  Instances  of  it  noticed  —  Nature  of  Borough  Representa- 
tion—  Rights  of  Election  —  other  Particulars  relatiTe  to  Election — House  of 
Lords  —  Baronies  by  Tenure  —  by  Writ — Nature  of  the  Utter  discussed  ~- 
Creation  of  Peers  by  Act  of  Parliament  and  by  Patent — Summons  of  Clergy  to 
Parliament  — King's  Ordinary  Council — its  Judicial  and  other  Power  —  Chano- 
ter  of  the  Plantagenet  Government — Prerogative  —  its  Excesses  —  erroneouf 
Views  corrected  —  Testimony  of  ^r  John  Fortescue  to  the  Freedom  of  the  Con- 
stitution—  Causes  of  the  superior  Liber^  of  England  considered — State  of 
Society  in  England  — Want  of  Police— vUlensge— its  gradual  Extinction  — 
latter  Years  of  Henry  VI.  —  Regencies  —  Instances  of  them  enumerated  — 
Pretensions  of  the  House  of  York,  and  War  of  the  Boms  — Edward  IV.  —  Gou- 
elusion. 

Though  the  undisputed  accession  of  a  prince  like  Edward 
L  to  the  throne  of  his  father  does  not  seem  so  con-  Accession  of 
venient  a  resting-place  in  history  as  one  of  those  ^^^^^  ^' 
revolutions  which  interrupt  the  natural  chain  of  events,  yet 
the  changes  wrought  during  his  reign  make  it  properly  an 
epoch  in  the  progress  of  these  inquiries.  And,  indeed,  as  ours 
is  emphatically  styled  a  government  by  king,  lords,  and  com- 
mons, we  cannot,  perhaps,  in  strictness  carry  it  further  back 
than  the  admission  of  the  latter  into  parliament ;  so  that  if 
the  constant  representation  of  the  commons  is  to  be  referred 
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to  the  age  of  Edward  L,  it  will  be  nearer  the  truth  to  date 
the  English  constitution  from  that  than  irom  anj  earlier  era. 
The  various  statutes  affecting  the  law  of  property  and 
administration  of  justice  which  have  caused  Edward  I.  to  be 
named,  rather  hyperbolicallj,  the  English  Justinian,  bear  no 
immediate  relation  to  our  present  inquiries.  In  a  constitu- 
Oonflnna-  tional  point  of  view  the  principal  object  is  that 
tton  of  tint  statute  entitled  the  Confirmation  of  the  CharterSi 
^^'"^  which  was  very  reluctantly  conceded  by  the  king 
in  the  25th  year  of  his  reign.  I  do  not  know  that  England 
has  ever  produced  any  patriots  to  whose  memory  she  owes 
more  gratitude  than  Humphrey  Bohun,  earl  of  Hereford  and 
Essex,  and  Roger  Bigod,  earl  of  Norfolk.  In  the  Great 
Charter  the  base  spirit  and  deserted  condition  of  John  take 
off  something  from  the  glory  of  the  triumph,  though  they 
enhance  the  moderation  of  those  who  pressed  no  further  upon 
an  abject  tyrant  But  to  withstand  the  measures  of  Edward, 
a  prince  unequalled  by  any  who  had  reigned  in  England  since 
the  Conqueror,  for  prudence,  valor,  and  success,  required  a  far 
more  intrepid  patriotism.  Their  provocations,  if  less  outrage- 
ous than  those  received  from  John,  were  such  as  evidently 
manifested  a  disposition  in  Edward  to  reign  without  any  con- 
trol ;  a  constant  refusal  to  confirm  the  charters,  which  in  that 
age  were  hardly  deemed  to  bind  the  king  without  his  actual 
consent ;  heavy  impositions,  especially  one  on  the  export  of 
wool,  and  other  unwarrantable  demands.  \  He  had  acted  with 
such  unmeasured  violence  towards  the  clergy,  on  accounf  of 
their  refusal  of  further  subsidies,  that,  although  the  ill-judged 
policy  of  that  class  kept  their  interests  too  distinct  from  those 
of  the  people,  it  was  natural  for  all  to  be  alarmed  at  the  prec- 
edent of  despotism.^  These  encroachments  made  resistance 
justifiable,  and  the  circumstances  of  Edward  made  it  prudent* 
His  ambition,  luckily  for  the  people,  had  involved  him  in  for- 
eign warfare,  from  which  he  could  not  recede  without  disap- 
pointment and  dishonor.  Thus  was  wrested  from  him  that 
Ikmous  statute,  inadequately  denominated  the  Confirmation 

1  The  fullest  eecotint  we  possem  of  Carte,  but  extremely  well  told  bj  Hornet 

thene  domestic  transactions  from  1294  to  the  first  writer  who  had  the  merit  of  ex- 

1298  is  in  Walter  Ilemingford,  one  of  the  posing  the  character  of  Edward  I.    Set 

historians  edited  by  llearne,  p.  62-168.  too  Knygh ton  in  Twyaden'a  Decern  Scrip- 

niay   have    been    Yilely    perverted   by  tores,  col.  2492. 
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of  the  Charters,  because  it  added  another  pillar  to  our  con- 
Btitution,  not  less  important  than  the  Great  Charter  itself.' 

It  was  enacted  bj  the  25  Edw.  I.  that  the  charter  of  liber- 
ties, and  that  of  the  forest,  besides  being  explicitly  confirmed,' 
should  be  sent  to  all  sheriffs,  justices  in  eyre,  and  other  mag- 
istrates throughout  the  realm,  in  order  to  their  publication 
before  the  people ;  that  copies  of  them  should  be  kept  in 
cathedral  churches,  and  publicly  read  twice  in  the  year,  ao- 
companied  by  a  solemn  sentence  of  excommunication  against 
all  who  should  infringe  them ;  that  any  judgment  given  con- 
trary to  these  charters  should  be  invalid,  and  holden  for  nought. 
This  authentic  promulgation,  those  awful  sanctions  of  the 
Great  Charter,  would  alone  render  the  statute  of  which  we 
are  speaking  illustrious.  But  it  went  a  great  deal  ftirther. 
Hitherto  the  king's  prerogative  of  levying  money  by  name  of 
tallage  or  prize  from  his  towns  and  tenants  in  demesne  had 
passed  unquestioned.  Some  impositions,  that  especially  on 
the  export  of  wool,  affected  all  his  subjects.  It  was  now  the 
moment  to  enfranchise  the  people,  and  give  that  security  to 
private  property  which  Magna  Charta  had  given  to  personal 
liberty.  By  the  5th  and  6th  sections  of  this  statute  *'the  aids, 
tasks,  and  prizes,"  before  taken  are  renounced  as  precedents ; 
and  the  king  *'  grants  for  him  and  his  heirs,  as  well  to  arch- 
bishops, bishops,  abbots,  priors,  and  other  folk  of  holy  church, 
as  also  to  earls,  barons,  and  to  all  commonalty  of  the  land, 
that  for  no  business  from  henceforth  we  shall  take  such  man- 
ner of  aids,  tasks,  nor  prizes,  but  by  the  common  assent  of  the 
realm,  and  for  the  common  profit  thereof,  saving  the  ancient 
aids  and  prizes  due  and  accustomed."  The  toll  upon  wool, 
80  far  as  levied  by  the  king's  mere  prerogative,  is  expressly 
released  by  the  seventh  section.' 

1  WaMngham,  In  CMnd«n*a  Seriptorti  *  Tlw  inppand  statute,  Do  Tallagto 

B«r.  Anglicarum,  p.  71-78.  non  cone«dendo,  ia  eonaidered  hj  Black- 

*  Bdward  woald  notconflnn  the  char-  atone  (Introduction  to  Charters,  p.  67) 

ters,  notwithstanding  his  promise,  with-  aa  merely  an  abstract  of  the  Conflrmatto 

out  the  words,  aalTo  jure  coronae  nostras ;  Chartarum.    By  that  entitled   ArtkuU 

on   which    the   two  earls  retired   ftpm  super  Chartas,  28  Edw.  I.,  a  court  was 

eourt.     When  the  confirmation  waa  read  erected  In  every  county,  of  three  knights 

to  the  people  at  St.  PauPs,  says  Heming-  or  others,  to  be  elected  by  the  commons 

Ibrd,  they  blessed  the  king  on  seeing  the  of  the  shire,  whose  sole  proTince  waa  to 

eharters  with  the  great  seal  affixed ;  but  determine  offences  against  the  two  oha^• 

when  they  heard  the  captious  conclusion,  ters,  with  the  power  of  punishing  by  fine 

they  cursed  him  Instead.    At  the  next  and  Imprisonment ;  but  not  to  extend  f 

meeting  of  parliament,  the  king  Agreed  any  case  wherein  a  remedy  by  writ  wski 

Is  omit  these  inaidioua  Horda,  p.  168.  already  proTided.   The  Conflnnatio  Cbar- 
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We  oome  now  to  a  part  of  our  subject  exceedingly  impor- 
o  «*-  tont,  but  more  intricate  and  controverted  than  any 
tton  of  Other,  the  constitution  of  parhamenL    I  have  taken 

parliament.  ^^  noticc  of  this  in  the  last  section,  in  oixler  to 
present  uninterruptedly  to  the  reader  the  gradual  progress  of 
our  legislature  down  to  its  complete  establishment  under  the 
Edwards.  No  excuse  need  be  made  for  the  dry  and  critical 
disquisition  of  the  following  pages ;  but  among  such  obscure 
inquiries  I  cannot  feel  myself  as  secure  from  error  as  I  cer- 
tainly do  from  partiality. 

One  constituent  branch  of  the  great  councils  held  by 
The  Bpiiitnai  William  the  Conqueror  and  all  his  successors  was 
P^"-  composed  of  the  bishops  and  the  heads  of  religious 

houses  holding  their  temporalities  immediately  of  the  crown. 
It  has  been  frequently  maintained  that  these  spiritual  lords 
sat  in  parliament  only  by  virtue  of  their  baronial  tenure. 
And  certainly  they  did  all  hold  baronies,  which,  according  to 
the  analogy  of  lay  peerages,  were  sufficient  to  give  them  such 
a  share  in  tlie  legislature.  Nevertheless,  I  think  that  this  is 
rather  too  contracted  a  view  of  the  rights  of  the  English  hie- 
rarchy, and,  indeed,  by  implication,  of  the  peerage.  For  a 
great  council  of  advice  and  assent  in  matters  of  legislation  or 
national  importance  was  essential  to  all  the  northern  govern- 
ments. And  all  of  them,  except,  perhaps,  the  Lombards, 
invited  the  superior  ecclesiastics  to  their  councils ;  not  upon 
any  feudal  notions,  which  at  that  time  had  hardly  begun  to 
prevail,  but  chiefly  as  representatives  of  the  church  and  of 
religion  itself;  next,  as  more  learned  and  enlightened  counsel- 
lors than  the  lay  nobility ;  and  in  some  degree,  no  doubt,  aa 
rich  proprietors  of  land.  It  will  be  remembered  also  that 
ecclesiastical  and  temporal  affairs  were  originally  decided  in 
the  same  assemblies,  both  upon  the  continent  and  in  England. 

tamm  ts  properly  denominated  a  statute,  eedendo  **  altogotheTf  but  ny  that,  **  If 

and  always    printed  as  mucIi  ;    but   in  the  manuscript  containing  it  (in  Corpui 

form,  lilce  Msgna  Charta,  it  is  a  charter,  Chrinti    Colleflp,  Cambridge)   U   a  true 

or  letters  patent,  proceeding  fh»m  the  copy  of  a  statute,   it  is  undoubtedly  ft 

crown,  without  even  reciting  the  consent  copy  of  a  statute  of  the  25th,  and  not 

of  the  reahn.    And   its   '"teste"  is  at  of  asUtute  of  the  84th  of  Edward  I.'* 

Ghent,  2  No?.  1297  ;  Edward  baring  en>  p.  2S0.    It  seems  to  me  on  comparing  the 

nged,  conjointly  with    the   count   of  two,  that  the  supposed  statute  de  tallagio 

Flanders,  in  a  war  with  Philip  the  Pkir.  is  but  an  imperfect  transcript  of    the 

But  a  parliament  had  been  held  at  Lon-  king's  charter  at  Ohent.    But  at  least.  At 

don,  when  the  barons  insisted  on  these  one  exists  in  an  authenUe  form,  and  Uie 

concessions.    The  circumstances  are  not  other  is  only  found  in  an  unauthorised 

wholly  unlike  those  of  Magna  Charta.  copy,  there  can  be  no  quetUon  which 

The  Lords'  Committee  do  not  seem  to  ought  to  be  quoted. 
B^jeet  the  statute  '*  da  tallagin  non  con- 
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The  Norman  Conquest,  which  destroyed  the  Anglo-Saxon 
nobility,  and  substituted  a  new  race  in  their  stead,  could  not 
affect  the  immortality  of  church  possessions.  The  bishops  of 
William's  age  were  entitled  to  sit  in  his  councils  by  the  gen 
^ral  custom  of  Europe,  and  by  the  common  law  of  England, 
which  the  Ck)nquest  did  not  overturn.^  Some  smaller  argi> 
ments  might  be  urged  against  the  supposition  that  their  legis-^ 
lative  rights  are  merely  baronial ;  such  as  that  the  guai-dian 
of  the  spiritualities  was  commonly  summoned  to  parliament 
during  the  vacancy  of  a  bishopric,  and  that  the  five  sees 
created  by  Henry  VIII.  have  no  baronies  annexed  to  them  ;• 
but  the  former  reasoning  appears  less  technical  and  confined.* 

Next  to  these  spiritual  lords  are  the  earls  and  barons,  or 
lay  peerage  of  England.  The  former  dignity  was,  perhaps, 
not  so  merely  official  as  in  the  Saxon  tiine^^,  although  the  earl 
was  entitled  to  the  tliird  penny  of  all  emoluments  arismg 
from  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  county  courts,  and 
might,  perhaps,  command  the  militia  of  his  county,  when  it 
was  called  forth.^  Every  earl  was  also  a  baron,  and  held  an 
honor  or  barony  of  the  crown,  for  which  he  paid  a  higher 
relief  than  an  ordinary  baron,  probably  on  account  of  the 
profits  of  his  earldom.  I  will  not  pretend  to  say  whether 
titular  earldoms,  absolutely  distinct  from  the  lieutenancy  of  a 
county,  were  as  ancient  as  the  Conquest,  which  Madox  seems 
to  think,  or  were  considered  as  irregular  so  late  as  Henry 
II.,  according  to  Lord  Lyttelton.  In  Dugdale's  Baronage  I 
find  none  of  this  description  in  the  first  Norman  reigns ;  for 
even  that  of  Clare  was  connected  with  the  local  earldom  of 
Hertford. 

It  is  universally  agreed  that  the  only  baronies  known  for 

1  nod7  (TrMtiM  on  ConTOcatlonSf  p.  be  govenion  of  their  eonntlet   nndn 

126)st«t«ii  the  matter  thus :  in  the  Saxon  Henry  II.    Stephen  created  a  few  titular 

tfauea  all  bUhops  and  abbots  Hat  and  Tot-  earls,  with  grunts  of  crown  lands  to  sup- 

•d  in  the  state  counclis,  or  parliament,  port  them  ;  but  his  succewtor  resumed 

as  soch,  and  not  on  account  of  their  ten-  the  frrants,  and  deprived  them  of  their 

vrM.    After  the  Conquest  the  abbots  sat  earldoms. 

there  not  as  such,  but  by  virtue  of  their       In  HymerV  Fcedera,  toI.  I.  p.  8,  w« 

tenures,  as  barons;  and  the  bishops  sat  find  a  grant  of  Matildiv,  creating  Uilo  ef 

In  a  double  capacity,  as  bishops,  and  a«  Qloucoster  earl  of  Hereford,  with    th« 

barons.  moat  and  castle  of  that  city  in  fee  to  him 

s  Ilndy,  p.  128.  and  his  heirs,  the  third  penny  of  the 

s  [NoTB  I.]  rent  of  the  city,  and  of  the  pleas  in  the 

*  Mailox,    Baronla    Anglic*,   p.   138.  county,  tliree  manors  and  a  fbn^st,  and 

Dialc^us  de  Scaccario,  1.  i.  e.  li.    Lvt-  thescrviceofthmo  tenants  In  chief,  with 

telton's  Uenry  II.   toI.  ii.  p.  217.    The  all  their  fled  ;  to  be  held  with  all  pri?i> 

last  of  these  writers  supposes,  contrary  leges  and  liberties  as  fully  as  ever  an| 

tB  Seldsn,  that  the  earls  continued  to  earl  in  England  had  possened  them.    ■ 
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ohmHab  ^^^  centuries  after  the  Conquest  were  incident  to 
totiM  ^  the  tenure  of  land  held  immediatelj  from  the 
gJJJJJ®'-  crown.  There  are,  however,  material  dlliicultied 
in  the  way  of  rightly  understanding  their  nature 
which  ought  not  to  be  passed  over,  because  the  consideration 
of  baronial  tenures  will  best  develop  the  formation  of  our 
parliamentary  system.  Two  of  our  most  eminent  legal  anti- 
quaries, Selden  and  Madox,  have  entertained  different  opin« 
ions  as  to  the  cliaracteristics  and  attributes  of  this  tenure. 

According  to  the  first,  every  tenant  in  chief  by  knight- 
Theory  of  service  was  an  honorary  or  parliamentary  baron 
8«iden;  ]yy  reason  of  his  tenure.  All  these  were  sum- 
moned to  the  king's  councils,  and  were  peers  of  his  court. 
Their  baronies,  or  honors,  as  they  were  frequently  called, 
consisted  of  a  number  of  knight's  fees ;  that  is,  of  estiites, 
from  each  of  which  the  feudal  service  of  a  knight  was  due ; 
not  fixed  to  tlm*teen  fees  and  a  third,  as  has  been  erroneously 
conceived,  but  varying  according  to  the  extent  of  the  barony 
and  the  reservation  of  8ei*vice  at  the  time  of  its  creation. 
Were  they  more  or  fewer,  however,  their  owner  was  equally 
a  baron,  and  summoned  to  nerve  the  king  in  parliament  with 
his  advice  and  judgment,  as  appears  by  many  records  and 
passages  in  history. 

But  about  the  latter  end  of  John's  reign,  some  only  of  the 
most  eminent  tenants  in  chief  were  summoned  by  particular 
writs ;  the  rest  by  one  general  summons  through  the  sheriffs 
of  their  several  counties.  This  is  declared  in  the  Gi*eat 
Charter  of  that  prince,  wherein  he  promises  that,  whenever 
an  aid  or  scutage  shall  be  required,  faciemus  summoneri 
archiepiscopos,  episcopos,  abbates,  comites  et  majores  barones 
rcgni  sigillatim  per  literas  nostras.  £t  prasterea  faciemus 
summoneri  in  generali  per  vicecomites  et  ballivos  nostros 
cmnes  alios  qui  in  capite  tenent  de  nobis.  Thus  the  barons 
are  distinguished  fix)m  other  tenants  in  chief,  as  if  the  former 
name  were  only  applicable  to  a  particular  number  of  the 
king's  immediate  vassals.  But  it  is  reasonable  to  think  tliat, 
before  this  charter  was  made,  it  had  been  settled  by  tlie  law 
of  some  other  parliament,  how  these  greater  barons  should 
be  distinguished  from  the  lesser  tenants  in  chief;  else  what 
certainty  could  there  be  in  an  expression  so  general  and  in- 
definite ?  And  this  is  likely  to  have  proceeded  fi-om  the 
pride  with  which  the  ancient  and  wealthy  barons  of  the  realm 
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would  regard  those  newlj  created  by  grants  of  escbeated 
honors,  or  those  decayed  in  estate,  who  yet  were  by  their 
tenures  on  an  equality  with  themselves.  They  procured 
therefore  two  innovations  in  their  condition ;  first  that  these 
inferior  barons  should  be  summoned  generally  by  the  sheriff^ 
instead  of  receiving  their  particular  writs,  which  made  an 
honorary  distinction  ;  and  next,  that  they  should  pay  relief 
not,  as  for  an  entire  barony,  one  hundred  marks  ;  but  at  the 
rate  of  five  pounds  for  each  knight's  fee  which  they  held  of 
the  crown.  This  changed  their  tenuro  to  one  by  mere  knight- 
service,  and  their  denomination  to  tenants  in  chief.  It  was 
not  diiiicult,  aflerwards,  for  the  greater  barons  to  exclude 
any  from  coming  to  parliament  as  such  without  partic- 
ular writs  directed  to  them,  for  which  purpose  some  law 
was  probably  enacted  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  If  indeed 
we  could  place  reliance  on  a  nameless  author  whom  Camden 
has  quoted,  this  limitation  of  the  peerage  to  such  as  were 
expressly  summoned  depended  upon  a  statute  made  soon  after 
the  battle  of  Evesham.  But  no  one  has  ever  been  able  to 
discover  Camden's  authority,  and  the  change  was,  probably, 
of  a  much  earher  date.^ 

Such  is  the  theory  of  Selden,  which,  if  it  rested  less  upon 
oonjectural  alterations  in  the  law,  would  undoubt- 
edly  solve  some  material  difficulties  that  occur  in  ^ 

the  opposite  view  of  the  subject.  According  to  Madox,  ten- 
ure by  knight-service  in  chief  was  always  distinct  ^^^  ^y^^^ 
from  that  by  barony.  It  is  not  easy,  however,  to  vatioiM 
point  out  the  characteristic  differences  of  the  two ;  **"  ******** 
nor  has  that  eminent  antiquary,  in  his .  large  work,  the  Ba- 
ronia  Anglica,  laid  down  any  definition,  or  attempted  to  ex* 
plain  the  real  nature  of  a  barony.  The  distinction  could  not 
consist  in  the  number  of  knight's  fees ;  for  the  barony  of 
H  way  ton  consisted  of  only  three ;  while  John  de  Baliol  held 
thirty  fees  by  mero  knight-service.'  Nor  does  it  seem  to 
have  consisted  in  the  privilege  or  service  of  attending  par- 
liament, since  all  tenants  in  chief  wero  usually  summoned. 
But  whatever  may  have  been  the  line  between  these  modes 
of  tenure,  there  seems  complete  proof  of  their  separation 
k)ng  before  the  rr»ign  of  John.  Tenants  in  chief  are  enu« 
merated  distinctly  from  earls  and  barons  in  the  charter  of' 

«  atldui*!  Worlu,  rol.  Ui.  p.  TlS-TiS.       ■  Iorttelto&*t  Uwuf  IL  fol.  B.  p. 
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Henry  I.  Knights,  as  well  as  barons,  are  named  as  present 
in  the  parliament  of  Northampton  in  1165,  in  that  held  at 
the  same  town  in  1176,  and  upon  other  occasions.^  Several 
persons  appear  in  the  Liber  Niger  Scaccarii,  a  roll  of  military 
tenants  made  in  the  age  of  Henry  II.,  wlio  held  single  knight's 
fees  of  the  crown.  It  is,  however,  highly  probable,  tliat,  in  a 
lax  sense  of  the  word,  these  knights  may  sometimes  have 
been  termed  barons.  The  author  of  the  Dialogus  de  Scao- 
cario  speaks  of  those  holding  greater  or  lesser  baronies,  in- 
cluding, as  appears  by  the  context,  all  tenants  in  chief.'  The 
former  of  these  seem  to  be  the  majores  barones  of  King 
John's  Charter.  And  the  secundxB  dignitatis  barones,  said 
by  a  contemporary  historian  to  have  been  present  in  the  par- 
liament of  Northampton,  were  in  all  probability  no  other 
than  the  knightly  tenants  of  the  crown.*  For  the  word  baro, 
originally  meaning  only  a  man,  was  of  very  large  signifi- 
cance, and  is  not  unfrequently  applied  to  conmion  freeholders, 
as  in  the  phrase  of  court-baron.  It  was  used  too  for  the 
magistrates  or  chief  men  of  cities,  as  it  is  still  for  the  judges 
of  the  exchequer,  and  the  representatives  of  the  Cinque 
Ports.* 

The  passage  however  before  cited  from  the  Great  Charter 
of  John  affords  one  spot  of  firm  footing  in  the  course  of  our 
progress.  Then,  at  least,  it  is  evident  that  all  tenants  in  chief 
were  entitled  to  their  summons ;  the  greater  barons  by  par- 
ticular writs,  the  rest  through  one  directed  to  their  sheriff! 
The  epoch  when  all,  who,  though  tenants  in  chief,  had  not 
been  actually  summoned,  were  deprived  of  their  right  of  at- 
tendance in  parliament,  is  again  involved  in  uncertainty  and 
conjecture.  The  unknown  writer  quoted  by  Camden  seems 
not  sufficient  authority  to  establish  his  assertion,  that  they 
were  excluded  by  a  statute  made  afler  the  battle  of  Evesham. 
The  principle  was  most  likely  acknowledged  at  an  earlier 
time.  Simon  de  Montfort  summoned  only  twenty-three  tem- 
poral peers  to  his  famous  parliament    In  the  year  1255  the 

1  HodyoQ  GonToeatioiiii,  p.  2222,  284.  parliament  at  that  time.    But  Rum*. 

>  Lib.  U.  e.  9.  awaminff  at  once  the  truth  of  their  in- 

*  Ilody  and  Ix>rd  Ljrttelton  maintain  terpretation  In  this  Inntance,  and  the 

theM  ^*  barons  of  the  Mcond  rank"  to  falsehood  of  their  sj-stem,  treats  it  as  a 

have  been  the  sub-rassals  of  the  crown  ;  deviation  from  the  e^tabliithod  rule,  and 

tenants  of  the  Rreat  barons  to  whom  the  a  proof  of  the  unsettled  state  of  the  oo» 

name  was  sometimes  improperly  applied,  stitution. 

Vhls  was  very  oonsistfiut  with  their  opin-  *  [MOTI  II.] 
lOB*  that  tiia  sommoiui  were  a  part  of 
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barons  complained  that  manj  of  their  number  had  not  receive 
ed  their  writs  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  charter,  and  re- 
fused to  grant  an  aid  to  the  king  till  they  were  issued.^  But 
it  would  have  been  easy  to  disappoint  this  mode  of  packing  a 
parliament,  if  an  unsummoned  baron  could  have  sat  by  mere 
right  of  his  tenure.  The  opinion  of  Selden,  that  a  law  of  ex- 
clusion was  enacted  towards  the  beginning  of  Henry's  reign 
is  hot  liable  to  so  much  objection.  But  perhaps  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  frame  an  hypothesis  of  this  nature.  Writs  of 
Bummons  seem  to  have  been  older  than  the  time  of  John ;  * 
and  when  this  had  become  the  customary  and  regular  prelim- 
inary of  a  baron's  coming  to  parliament,  it  was  a  natural  tran-. 
fiition  to  look  upon  it  as  an  indispensable  condition ;  in  times 
when  the  prerogative  was  high,  the  law  unsettled,  and  the 
service  in  parliament  deemed  by  many  still  more  burden- 
some than  honorable.  Some  omissions  in  summoning  the 
king's  tenants  to  former  parliaments  may  perhaps  liave  pro- 
duced the  above-mentioned  provision  of  the  Great  Charter, 
which  had  a  relation  to  the  imposition  of  taxes  wherein  it  was 
deemed  essential  to  obtain  a  more  universal  consent  than  was 
required  in  councils  held  for  state,  or  even  for  advice.* 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  how  long  the  inferior  tenants  in 
chief  continued  to  sit  personally  in  parliament.    In  whether 
tlie  charters  of  I^enry  III.,  the  clause  which  we  jJ^JJiif"*"** 
liave  been   considering  is  omitted :  and  I   think  attended 
there  is  no  express  proof  remaining  that  tjie  sher-  SmiOT"*"* 
iff*  was  ever  directed  to  summon  the  king's  military  Ueury  iii. 
tenants  within  his  county,  in  the  manner  which  the  charter  of 
John  required.     It  appears  however  that  they  were  in  fact 
members  of  parliament  on  many  occasions  during  Henry's 
reign,  which  shows  that  they  were  summoned  either  by  par- 
ticular wnts  or  through  the  sheriff;  and  the  latter  is  the  more 
plausible  conjecture.     There  is  indeed  gi'eat  obscurity  as  to 
the  constitution  of  parliament  in  this  reign ;  and  the  passages 
which  I  am  about  to  produce  may  lead  some  to  conceive  that 


1  M.  Paxifl,  p.  785.    The  barons  eren  out  a  pRrUcnlar  anmmons.    Oarte,  rcA. 

tell  the  king  that  this  was  rontrary  to  ii.    p.  249. 

Ais  charter,  in  which   Deverthelemi  the  *  Upon  the  subject  of  tennre  by  bax^ 

elause  to  that  effect,  contained  in  his  ony.  besides  the  writent  already  quott«d. 

&thvr*s  cliarter,  had  been  omitted.  see  West^s  Inquiry  into  the  Method  of 

>  Henry  Ii..  in  1175,  forbade  any  of  creating  Peers,  and  Carte's  History  ol 

those  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  England,  toI.  ii  p.  247. 
Iits  vsbellion  to  oome  to  his  eoort  with- 
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the  freeholders  were  represented  even  from  its  beginning. 
I  rather  incline  to  a  different  opinion. 

In  the  Magna  Charta  of  1  Henry  III.  it  is  said :  Pro  hfto 

donatione  et  concessione archiepiscopi,  episcopi,  com- 

ites,  barones,  milites,  et  liber^  tenentes,  et  omnes  de  regno 
nostro,  dedenint  nobis  quintam  decimam  partem  omnium  bo- 
nonim  suorum  mobilidm.^  So  in  a  record  of  19  Henry  III. : 
Comites,  et  barones,  et  omnes  alii  de  toto  regno  nostro  An* 
glias,  spontanea  volantate  8u&  concesserunt  nobis  efficax  aux- 
Oium.'  The  largeness  of  these  words  is,  however,  controlled 
by  a  subsequent  passage,  which  declares  the  tax  to  be  im- 
posed ad  mandatum  omnium  comitum  et  baronum  et  omnium 
aliorum  gut  de  nobis  tenent  in  capiie.  And  it  seems  to  have 
been  a  general  practice  to  assume  the  common  consent  of  all 
ranks  to  that  which  had  actually  been  agreed  by  the  higher. 
In  a  similar  writ,  21  Henry  III.,  the  ranks  of  men  are  enu- 
merated specifically  ;  archiepisoopi,  episcopi,  abbates,  priores, 
et  clerici  terras  habentes  quaa  ad  ecclesias  suas  non  pertinent, 
oomites,  barones,  milites,  et  liberi  homines,  pro  se  et  suis  vil- 
lanis,  nobis  concesserunt  in  auxilium  tricesimam  partem  om- 
nium mobilium. '  In  the  close  roll  of  tlie  same  year,  we 
have  a  writ  directed  to  the  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  priors, 
earls,  barons,  knights,  and  fi^eeholders  (liberi  homines)  of 
Ireland,  in  which  an  aid  is  desired  of  them,  and  it  is  urged 
that  one  had  been  granted  by  his  fideles  Anglias.  ^ 

But  this  attendance  in  parliament  of  inferior  tenants  in 
chief,  some  of  them  too  poor  to  have  received  knighthood, 
grew  insupportably  vexatious  to  themselves,  and  was  not 
well  liked  by  the  king.  He  knew  them  to  be  dependent  up- 
on the  barons,  and  dreaded  the  confluence  of  a  multitude,  who 
assumed  the  privilege  of  coming  in  arms  to  the  appointed 
place.  So  inconvenient  and  mischievous  a  scheme  could  not 
long  subsist  among  an  advancing  people,  and  fortunately  the 
true  remedy  was  discovered  with  little  diificulty. 

The  principle  of  representation,  in  its  widest  sense,  can 
Origin  uid  hardly  be  unknown  to  any  government  not  purely 
^''nlSint  dcniocra^ical.  In  almost  every  country  the  sense 
ary  repre-  of  the  wholc  is  Understood  to  be  spoken  by  a  part, 
Motfttion.      J^^^  ^^  decisions  of  a  pai't  are  binding  upon  the 

1  Hody  <m  GooToeatioiis,  p.  298.  *  Brady^s  Hlstoxj  of  BnglAnd,  toI.  1 

*  Brady,  utrodaetion  to  Bii^tory  of    Appendix,  p.  182. 
Baglaad.    Apptndis,  p.  48.  «  Bndj't  Introduction,  p.  M 
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whole.  Among  our  ancestors  the  lord  stood  in  the  place  of 
his  vassals,  and,  still  more  unquestionably,  the  abbot  in  that 
of  his  monks.  The  system  indeed  of  ecclesiastical  councils, 
considered  as  organs  of  the  church,  rested  upon  the  principle 
of  a  virtual  or  an  express  representation,  and  had  a  tendency 
to  render  its  application  to  national  assemblies  more  familitu*. 

The  fii'st  instance  of  actual  representation  which  occurs  in  our 
history  is  only  four  years  after  the  Conquest ;  when  William, 
if  we  may  rely  on  Hoveden,  caused  twelve  persons  skilled  in 
the  customs  of  England  to  be  chosen  from  each  county,  who 
were  sworn  to  inform  him  rightly  of  their  laws ;  and  these, 
80  ascertained,  were  ratified  by  the  consent  of  tlie  gi*eat  coun- 
cil. This,  Sir  Matthew  Hale  asserts  to  be  '^  as  sufficient  and 
:ffectual  a  parliament  as  ever  was  held  in  England."  ^  But 
there  is  no  appearance  that  these  twelve  deputies  of  each 
county  were  invested  with  any  higher  authority  than  that  of 
declanng  their  ancient  usages.  No  stress  can  be  laid  at  least 
on  this  insulated  and  anomalous  assembly,  the  existence  of 
which  is  only  learned  from  an  historian  of  a  century  later.' 

We  find  nothing  that  can  arrest  our  attention,  in  searching 
out  the  origin  of  county  representation,  till  we  come  to  a  writ 
in  the  fifteenth  year  of  John,  directed  to  all  the  sheriffs  in 
the  following  terms :  Rex  Vicecomiti  N.,  salutem.  Prsecipi- 
mus  tibi  quod  omnes  milites  ballivae  tuae  qui  summoniti  fue- 
runt  esse  apud  Oxonian  ad  Nos  a  die  Omnium  Sanctorum  in 

1  Hist,  of  Common  Law,  toI.  1.  p.  202.  county !   Nor  is  It  perftctly  manifest  that 

*  This  assembly  is  mentioned  in  tlie  they   were  chosen  by  the  people;    tho 

Crearoble.  and  afterwarcU,  of  the  spurious  wo^  snmmoneri  fecit  is  first  UMid ;  and 

tws  of  Edward  the  Confessor;   and  I  afterwards,   eleetls  de  (not  in)  singulis 

haTo  been  aeousAd  of  passing  it  orer  too  totius  pstrias  comitatibus.     This  might 

■lightly.     The  fiict  certainly  does  not  be  construed  of  the  Icing's  selection ;  but 

rest  on  the  authority  of  Hoyeden.  who  perhaps    the  common  interpretation  is 

transcribes  these  laws  verbatim ;  and  they  rather  the  better. 

are  in  substance  an  ancient  document.  William,  the  compiler  informs  us,  bar* 
There  seema  to  me  somewhat  rather  ing  heard  some  of  the  Danish  laws,  wu 
suspicious  in  this  assembly  of  delegates ;  disposed  to  confirm  them  in  preference 
It  looks  like  a  pious  fraud  to  maintain  to  those  of  England ;  but  yielded  to  the 
the  old  Saxon  Jurisprudence,  which  wu  supplication  of  the  delegates,  omnes  com- 
■iTing  way.  But  eren  if  we  admit  the  patriotSB,  qui  leges  narrarerant,  that  he 
hot  as  here  told,  I  still  adhere  to  the  would  permit  them  to  retain  the  customs 
assertion  that  there  is  no  appearance  that  of  their  ancestors,  imploring  him  by  the 
those  twelve  deputies  of  each  eount7  Mul  of  King  Edward,  cujus  erant  leges« 
were  invested  wHh  any  higher  authority  nee  aliorum  exterorum.  The  king  at 
than  that  of  declaring  their  ancient  length  gave  way,  by  the  advice  and  re- 
usages.  Any  supposition  of  a  real  legls-  quest  of  his  barons,  consilio  et  precata 
lative  parliament  would  be  inconsistent  baronum.  These  of  course  were  Nor- 
with  all  that  we  know  of  the  state  of  Bug-  mans ;  but  what  inftrence  can  be  drawn 
land  under  the  Conqueror.  And  what  in  &Tor  of  parliamentary  representation 
la  anomaly,  upon  every  constitutional  in  England  from  the  boharior  of  tlie 
principle,  Anglo-Saxon  or  Nonnan,  would  rest  ?  They  wars  supplicants,  not  i^gis 
W  a  parliament  of  tw«lvs  from  meh,  laton. 
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quindecim  dies  venire  facias  cum  armis  suis :  coxpora  vero  ba- 
ronum  sine  armis  singularitcr,  et  quaiuor  dUcretos  milites  de 
comitatu  tuo,  illuc  venire  facias  ad  eundcm  terminum,  ad  lo- 
quendum  nobiscum  de  negotiis  regni  uostri.  For  the  explana- 
tion of  this  obscure  %vrit  I  must  refer  to  what  Prynne  has  said ;  ^ 
but  it  remains  problematical  whether  these  four  knights  (the 
only  clause  which  concerns  our  purpose)  were  to  be  elected  by 
the  county  or  returned  in  the  nature  of  a  jury,  at  the  diswe* 
tion  of  the  sheriff.  Since  there  is  no  suiBcient  proof  whei'eon 
to  decide,  we  can  only  say  with  hesitation,  that  there  may  have 
been  an  instance  of  county  representation  in  the  fifteenth 
year  of  John. 

We  may  next  advert  to  a  practice,  of  which  there  is  very 
dear  proof  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  Subsidies  granted  in 
parliament  were  assessed,  not  as  in  former  times  by  the  jus- 
tices upon  their  circuits,  but  by  knights  freely  chosen  in  the 
county  court.  This  appears  by  two  writs,  one  of  the  fourth 
and  one  of  the  ninth  year  of  Henry  lU.^  At  a  subsequent 
period,  by  a  provision  of  the  Oxford  parliament  in  1258, 
every  county  elected  four  knights  to  inquire  into  grievances, 
and  deliver  their  inquisition  into  parliament* 

The  next  writ  now  extant,  that  wears  the  appearance  ol 
parliamentary  representation,  is  in  the  tliirty-eighth  of  Henry 
III.     This,  afler  reciting  that  the  carls,  barons,  and  other 

1  2  Prynne's  RegiKter,  p.  16.  leagued  against  him ;  and  the  menjiore 

■  Brady's  Introduction,  Appendix,  pp.  migtit  lead  to  conciliate  the  minds  of 

1  and  44.      *'  The  language  of  theM  thoM  who  irould  othervidM  hare  bad  no 

writs  implies  a  distincUoa  between  such  voice  in  the  legislative  assembly."    Re- 

as  were  styled  barons,  apparently  includ-  port  of  Lords'  Committee,  p.  61. 

log  the  earls  and  the  four  knights  who  ThUi  would  be  a  remarkable  CMst,  and 

were  to  come  from  the  Mveral  counties  the  motive  is  by  no  means  improbable, 

ad  ioquendum,  and  who  were  also  dis-  being  perhaps  that  which  led  to  the  lar^e 

tinguisbed  from  the  knights  summoned  provisions   for   summoning    tenants  in 

to  attend  with  arms,  in  performance,  it  chief,  contiined  in  the  charter  of  John, 

should  seem,  of  the  military  service  due  and  afterwards  passed  over.      But  this 

by  their  respective   tenures;    and    the  parley  of   the  four  knights  from  each 

writs,  therefore,  apparently  distinguished  county,  fbr  they  are  only  summoned  ad 

certain  tenants  in  chief  by  knight-wrvice  loquendum,  may  not  amount  to  bestow- 

from  Imrons,  if  the  knights  so  summoned  ing  on  them  any  legislative  power.    It  is 

to  attend  with  arms  were  requirad  to  at-  nevertheless  to  be  remembered  that  the 

tend  by  reason  of  their  respective  ten-  wordparliamentmeant,  by  its  etymology, 

ures  in  chief  of  the  king.    How  the  four  nothing  more ;  and  the  words,  ad  loquen* 

knights  of  each  county  who  were  thus  dum,  may  have  been  used  in  reference  to 

summoned  to  confer  with  the  k<ng  were  that.      It  is  probable  that  these  writs 

to  be  chosen,  whether  by  the  county,  or  were  not  obeyed  ;  we  have  no  evidence 

according  to  the  mere  will  of  the  sheriff,  that  tbey  were,  and  it  was  a  mhsoo  of 

Ines  not  appear ;  but  it  seems  most  prob-  great  confUHion,  very  little  before  the 

able  that  they  were  intended  by  the  king  granting  of  the  charter  of  llenry  III. 

as  representatives  of  ttie  freeholders  of  s  Brady's  Uist  of  England,  vol.  i.  Ap- 

cai.h  county,  and  to  balance  the  power  pendlz,  p.  227. 
at  the  hostile  noblns,  who   wert   than 
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great  men  (csteri  magnates)  were  to  meet  at  London  three 
weeks  afier  Easter,  with  horses  and  arms,  for  the  purpose  of 
sailing  into  Gascony,  requires  the  sheriff  to  compel  all  within 
his  jurisdiction,  who  hold  twenty  pounds  a  year  of  the  king 
in  chief,  or  of  those  in  ward  of  the  king,  to  appear  at  the 
same  time  and  place.  And  that  besides  those  mentioned  he 
shall  cause  to  come  before  the  king's  council  at  Westminster, 
on  the  fifteenth  day  after  Easter,  two  good  and  discreet  ' 
knights  of  his  county,  whom  the  men  of  the  county  ^hnll  havo 
chosen  for  this  purpose,  in  the  stead  of  all  and  each  of  them, 
to  consider,  along  with  the  knights  of  other  counties,  what  aid 
they  will  grant  the  king  in  such  an  emergency.^  In  the 
principle  of  election,  and  in  the  object  of  the  assembly,  which 
was  to  grant  money,  this  certainly  resembles  a  summons  to 
parliament.  There  are  indeed  anomalies  sufficiently  remark- 
able upon  the  face  of  the  writ  which  distinguish  this  meeting 
from  a  regular  parliament  But  when  the  scheme  of  obtain- 
ing money  from  the  commons  of  shires  through  the  consent 
of  their  representatives  had  once  been  entertained,  it  was 
easily  applicable  to  more  formal  councils  of  the  nation.' 

A  few  years  later  there  appears  another  writ  analogous  to 
a  summons.  During  the  contest  between  Henry  III.  and  the 
confederate  barons  in  1261,  they  presumed  to  call  a  sort  of 
parliament,  summoning  three  knights  out  of  every  county, 
secum  tractaturos  super  communibus  negotiis  regni.  This  we 
learn  only  by  an  opposite  writ  issued  by  the  king,  directing 
the  sheriff  to  enjoin  these  knights  who  had  been  convened  by 
the  earls  of  Leicester  and  Gloucester  to  their  meeting  at  St. 
Alban's,  that  they  should  repair  instead  to  the  king  at  Wind- 
sor, and  to  no  other  place,  nobiscum  super  prasmissis  collo- 
quium habituros.*  It  is  not  absolutely  certain  that  these 
knights  were  elected  by  their  respective  counties.  But  even 
if  they  were  so,  this  assembly  has  mucli  less  the  appearance 
of  a  parliament,  than  that  in  the  thirty-eighth  of  Henry  III. 

At  length,  in  the  year  1265,  the  forty-ninth  of  Henry  III., 

1 8  Pryixne,  p.  28.  reeord  ooir  extant,  of  an  attempt  to  anb 

t  "  Tbbi  writ  tende  strong:l7  to  ehow  stitute  repreMntatires  elect«d  by  boJicp 

1ih%t  there  then  ezlated  no  law  by  whtch  of  men  Ibr  the  attendance  of  the  indl- 

4  repreitent'atlon   either  of  the   king's  Tldual  so  to  be  represented,  personallj 

tenants  In  caplte  or  of  others,  Ibr  the  or  by  their  several   procurators.  In  an 

purpose  of  constituting  a  leglshitlTe  a»>  assembly  conTened  for  the  purpose  of  oIk 

■embly,  or  for  graotlng  an  i3d,  was  spe-  talniuf  an  aid.**    Report,  p.  96. 

dally  proTfded  ;  and  It  seems  to  hare  *  8  Prynne,  p.  27. 
teen  the  flmt  instance  appearing  <m  any 

VOL.  It.  ^M.  16 
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while  he  was  a  captiye  in  the  hands  of  Simon  de  Montfort^ 
writs  were  issued  in  his  name  to  all  the  sheriffs,  directing 
them  to  return  two  knights  for  the  body  of  their  county,  with 
two  citizens  or  burgesses  for  every  city  and  borough  contained 
within  it.  This  therefore  is  the  epoch  at  which  the  represen- 
tation of  the  commons  becomes  indisputably  manifest ;  eyen 
should  we  reject  altogether  the  more  equivocal  instances  of  it 
which  have  just  been  enumerated. 

If  indeed  the  knights  were  still  elected  by  none  but  the 
Whether  the  king*s  military  tenants,  if  the  mode  of  representa- 
•iected*br"  tion  was  merely  adopted  to  spare  them  the  incon- 
freohoiden  venicuce  of  personal  attendance,  the  immediate 
In  general,  innovation  in  our  polity  was  not  very  extensive. 
This  is  an  interesting,  but  very  obscure,  topic  of  inquiry. 
Spelman  and  Brady,  with  other  writers,  have  restrained  the 
original  right  of  election  to  tenants  in  chief,  among  whom,  in 
process  of  time,  those  holding  under  mesne  lords,  not  being 
readily  distinguishable  in  the  hurry  of  an  election,  contrived  to 
slide  in,  till  at  length  their  encroachments  were  rendered  legit- 
imate by  the  statute  7  Hen.  IV.  c  15,  which  put  all  suitors 
to  the  county  court  on  an  equal  footing  as  to  the  elective 
franchise.  The  argument  on  this  side  might  be  plausibly 
urged  with  the  following  reasoning. 

The  spirit  of  a  feudal  monarchy,  which  compelled  every 
lord  to  act  by  the  advice  and  assent  of  his  immediate  vassals, 
established  no  relation  between  him  and  those  who  held  noth- 
ing at  his  hands.  They  were  included,  so  far  as  he  was 
concerned,  in  their  superiors ;  and  the  feudal  incidents  were 
due  to  him  from  the  whole  of  his  vassaFs  fief,  wliatever  ten- 
ants  might  possess  it  by  sub-infeudation.  In  England  the 
tenants  in  chief  alone  were  called  to  the  great  councils  before 
representation  was  thought  of,  as  is  evident  both  by  the  charter 
of  John,  and  by  the  language  of  many  records ;  nor  were  any 
others  concerned  in  levying  aids  or  escuages,  which  were 
only  due  by  virtue  of  their  tenure.  These  military  tenants 
were  become,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  far  more  numerous 
than  they  had  been  under  the  Conqueror.  If  we  include 
those  who  held  of  the  king  ut  de  honore,  that  is,  the  tenants 
of  baronies  escheated  or  in  ward,  who  may  probably  have 
enjoyed  the  same  privileges,  being  subject  in  genera]  to  the 
same  burdens,  their  number  will  be  greatly  augmented,  and 
form  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  freeholders  c^  the  king* 
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dom.    After  the  statate  commonlj  called  Quia  emptores  in 
the  eighteenth  of  Edward  I.  thej  were  likelj  to  increase  much 
more,  as  every  licensed  alienation  of  anj  portion  of  a  fief  by 
a  tenant  in  chief  would  create  a  new  freehold  immediately 
depending  upon  the  crown.    Many  of  these  tenants  in  capite 
held  very  small  fractions  of  knight's  fees,  and  were  conse- 
quently not  called  upon  to  receive  knighthood.    They  were 
plain  freeholders  holding  in  chiefs  and  the  liberi  homines  or 
iibere  tenentes  of  those  writs  which  have  been  already  quoted. 
The  common  form  indeed  of  writs  to  the  sheriff  directs  the 
knights  to  be  chosen  de  communitate  comitatus.      But  the 
word  communitas,  as  in  boroughs,  denotes  only  the  superior 
part :  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  mention  in  records  of  com  mu- 
ni tas  populi  or  omnes  de  regno,  where  none  are  intended  but 
the  barons,  or  at  most  the  tenants  in  chief.    If  we  look  atten- 
tively at  the  earliest  instance  of  summoning  knights  of  shires 
to  parliament,  that  in  38  Henry  111.,  which  has  been  noticed 
above,  it  will  appear  that  they  could  only  have  been  chosen 
by  military  tenants  in  chief.    The  object  of  calling  this  par^ 
liament,  if  parliament  it  were,  was  to  obtain  an  aid  from  the 
military  tenants,  who,  holding  less  than  a  knight's  fee,  were 
not  required  to  do  personal  service.     None  then,  surely,  but 
the  tenants  in  chief  could  be  electors  upon  this  occasion,  which 
merely  respected  their  feudal  duties.    Again,  to  come  much 
lower  down,  we  find  a  series  of  petitions  in  the  reigns  of 
Edward  HI.  and  Richard  IL,  which  seem  to  lead  us  to  a  con- 
clusion that  only  tenants  in  chief  were  represented  by  the 
knights  of  shires.    The  writ  for  wages  directed  the  sheriff  to 
levy  them  on  the  commons  of  the  county,  both  within  fran- 
chises and  without  (tarn  intra  libertates  quam  extra).    But 
the  tenants  of  lords  holding  by  barony  endeavored  to  exempt 
themselves  from  this  burden,  in  which  they  seem  to  have 
been  countenanced  by  the  king.    This  led  to  frequent  remon- 
strances from  the  commons,  who  finally  procured  a  statute, 
that  all  lands  which  had  been  accustomed  to  contribute  towards 
the  wages  of  members  should  continue  to  do  so,  even  though 
they  should  be  purchased  by  a  lord.^    But,  if  these  mesne 
tenants  had  possessed  equal  rights  of  voting  with  tenants  in 
chief,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  they  would  have  thought 
of  claiming  so  imreasonable  an  exemption.    Yet,  as  it  would 

1 12  Bio.  H.  e.  12.    PryniMl  4tti  Begistw. 
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appear  harsh  to  make  any  distinction  between  the  rights  of 
those  who  sustained  an  equal  burden,  we  may  perceive  how 
the  freeholders  holding  of  mesne  lords  might  on  that  account 
obtam  afler  the  statute  a  participation  in  the  |M:iTilege  of  ten- 
ants in  chief.  And  without  supposing  any  partiality  or  con- 
nivance, it  is  easy  to  comprehend  th^  while  the  nature  of 
tenures  and  services  was  so  obscure  as  to  give  rise  to  con- 
tinual disputes,  of  which  the  ancient  records  of  the  King's 
Bench  are  full,  no  sheriff  could  be  very  accurate  in  rejecting 
the  votes  of  common  freeholders  repairing  to  the  county  court, 
and  undistinguishable,  as  must  be  allowed,  from  tenants  in 
capite  upon  other  occasions,  such  as  serving  on  juries,  or 
voting  on  the  election  of  coroners.  To  all  tliis  it  yields  some 
corroboration,  that  a  neighboring  though  long  hostile  king- 
dom, who  borrowed  much  of  her  law  from  our  own,  has  never 
admitted  any  freeholders,  except  tenants  in  chief  of  the 
crown,  to  a  suffrage  in  county  elections*  These  attended  the 
parliament  of  Scotland  in  person  till  1428,  when  a  law  of 
James  L  permitted  them  to  send  representatives.^ 

Such  is,  I  think,  a  fair  statement  of  the  arguments  thai 
might  be  alleged  by  those  who  would  restrain  the  right  of 
election  to  tenants  of  the  crown.  It  may  be  urged  on  the 
other  side  that  the  genius  of  tlie  feudal  system  was  never 
completely  displayed  in  England ;  much  less  can  we  make 
use  of  that  policy  to  explain  institutions  that  preyailed  under 
Edward  I.  Instead  of  aids  and  scutages  levied  upon  the 
king*s  military  tenants,  the  crown  found  ample  resources  in 
subsidies  upon  movables,  from  which  no  class  of  men  was 
exempted.  But  the  statute  that  abolished  all  unparliament- 
ary taxation  led,  at  least  in  theoretical  principle,  to  extend  the 
elective  franchise  to  as  large  a  mass  of  the  people  as  could 
conveniently  exercise  it  It  was  even  in  the  mouth  of  our 
kings  that  what  concerned  all  should  be  approved  by  all.  Nor 
is  the  language  of  all  extant  writs  less  adverse  to  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  right  of  suffrage  in  county  elections  was  limited 
to  tenants  in  chief.  It  seems  extraordinary  that  such  a  re- 
striction, if  it  existed,  should  never  be  deducible  from  these 
instruments;  that  their  terms  should  invariably  be  large 
enough  to  comprise  aU  freeholders.  Yet  no  more  is  ever  i^e- 
quired  of  the  sheriff  than  to  return  two  knights  chosen  by  the 


1  Plnkerton's  Hist,  of  SeoOftod,  toL  L  p.  130,867.    Bat  Ihli  1»w«m  boC  nga- 
iHij  ■etod  npoQ  tiU  1687.    p.  886. 
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body  of  the  county.  For  they  are  not  only  said  to  be  re- 
turned pro  communitate,  but  **  per  communitatem,"  and  *^  de 
assensu  totius  communitatis."  Nor  is  it  satisfactory  to  allege, 
without  any  proof,  that  this  word  should  be  restricted  to  the 
tenants  in  chief,  contrary  to  what  must  appear  to  be  its  ob- 
vious meaning.^  Certainly,  if  these  tenants  of  the  crown  had 
found  inferior  freeholds  usurping  a  right  of  suffrage,  we  might 
expect  to  find  it  the  subject  of  some  legislative  provision,  or 
at  least  of  some  petition  and  complaint.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  would  have  been  considered  as  unreasonable  to  levy 
the  wages  due  to  knights  of  the  shire  for  their  service  in  par- 
liament on  those  who  had  no  share  in  their  election.  But  it 
appears  by  writs  at  the  very  beginning  of  Edward  IL's  reign, 
that  wages  were  levied  ^  de  communitate  comitatus.'  "  It  will 
scarcely  be  contended  that  no  one  was  to  contribute  under 
this  writ  but  tenants  in  chief;  and  yet  the  word  communitas 
can  hardly  be  applied  to  different  persons,  when  it  occurs  in 
the  same  instrument  and  upon  the  same  matter.  The  series 
of  petitions  above  mentioned  relative  to  the  payment  of  wages 
rather  tends  to  support  a  conclusion  that  all  mesne  tenants 
had  the  right  of  suffrage,  if  they  thought  fit  to  exercise  it, 
since  it  was  earnestly  contended  that  they  were  liable  to  con- 
tribute towards  that  expense.  Nor  does  there  appear  any 
reason  to  doubt  that  all  freeholders,  except  those  within  par* 
ticular  franchises,  were  suitors  to  the  county  court — an  instir 
tution  of  no  feudal  nature,  and  in  which  elections  were  to  be 
made  by  those  present.  As  to  the  meeting  to  which  knights 
of  shires  were  summoned  in  38  Henry  III.,  it  ought  not  to  be 
reckoned  a  parliament,  but  rather  one  of  those  anomalous 
conventions  which  sometimes  occurred  in  the  unfixed  state  of 
government  It  is  at  least  the  earliest  known  instance  of 
representation,  and  leads  us  to  no  conclusion  in  respect  of  later 
times,  when  the  commons  had  become  an  essential  part  of  the 

1  What    can  one    who  adopts    this  nomm  snorain  moblHnm  nobis  concesse- 

oplnion  of  Dr.  Brady  lay  to  the  follow-  rant.    Pat.  Bot.    1  E  II.  In  Rot.  ParU 

Inc  record  ?     Rex  militibuti,  Uberis  ho-  rol.  I.  p.  442.    See  also  p.  241  and  p.  268. 

minibus,  et  toti  communitati  ooniitattts  If  the  word  oommunltas  Is  here  U9ed  la 

WjgorniflD  tarn   intra   llbertates   quam  any  precise  sense,  which,  when  possible, 

extra,  salutem.    Cum  oomites,  barones,  we  are  to  suppose  in  construing  a  l<«al 

mllltes,  Ilberl  homines,  et  communita-  instrument,  it  must  designate^  not  the 

tes  eomltatuum  regnl  nostrl  ▼Iceslmam  tenants  in  chief,  but  the  inferior  dsss, 

omnium    bonorum    suorum   mobillnmf  who,  though  neither  ft«eholderN  nor  Aree 

el^esque  et  burgenses  et  communltatee  burgesses,  were  yet  contributable  to  tbm 

omnium  cWitatum  et  burgorum  ejusdem  subsidy  on  their  good^i. 

Ngnl,  ncenon  tenentes  de  antiquis  do-  *  Bfadox,  Firma  Bargi,  p.  90  and  p.  108 

maaklbt  corona  nostne  quindeclmam  bo-  note  Z. 
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l^slature,  and  their  consent  was  required  to  all  public 
burdens. 

This  question,  upon  the  whole,  is  certainly  not  free  from 
considerable  ditficultj.  The  legal  antiquaries  are  divided. 
Prynne  does  not  seem  to  have  doubted  but  that  the  knights 
were  ^elected  in  the  full  county,  by  and  for  the  whole 
county,"  without  respect  to  the  tenure  of  the  freeholders.^ 
But  Brady  and  Carle  are  of  a  different  opinion.'  Yet  their 
disposition  to  narrow  the  basis  of  the  constitution  is  so  strongs 
that  it  creates  a  sort  of  prejudice  against  their  authority. 
And  if  I  might  offer  an  opinion  on  so  obscure  a  subject,  I 
should  be  much  inclined  to  believe  that,  even  from  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.,  the  election  of  knights  by  all  freeholders  in  the 
county  court,  without  regard  to  tenure,  was  little,  if  at  ally 
different  from  what  it  is  at  present' 

The  progress  of  towns  in  several  continental  countries, 
Pzograaof  &om  a  Condition  bordering  upon  servitude  to 
towns.  wealth  and  liberty,  has  more  than  once  attracted 

our  attention  in  other  parts  of  the  present  work.  Their 
growth  in  England,  both  from  general  causes  and  imitative 
policy,  was  very  similar  and  nearly  coincident.  Under  the 
Anglo-Saxon  line  of  sovereigns  we  scarcely  can  discover  in 
our  scanty  records  the  condition  of  their  inhabitants,  except 
retrospectively  from  the  great  survey  of  Domesday  Book, 
\rhich  displays  the  state  of  England  under  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor. Some  attention  to  conmierce  had  been  shown  by 
Alfred  and  Athelsian  ;  and  a  merchant  who  had  made  three 
voyages  beyond  sea  was  raised  by  law  of  the  latter  monarch 
to  the  dignity  of  a  Thane.^  This  privilege  was  not  perhaps 
oflen  claimed;  but  the  burgesses  of  towns  were  already  a 
distinct  class  from  the  ceorls  or  rustics,  and,  though  hardly 
free  according  to  our  estimation,  seem  to  have  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  more  extensive  immunities.  It  is  probable,  at  least, 
that  the  English  towns  had  made  full  as  great  advances 
towards  emancipation  as  those  of  France.  At  the  Conquest 
we  find  the  burgesses  or  inhabitants  of  towns  living  under  the 
superiority  or  protection  of  the  king,  or  of  some  other  lord, 
to  whom  they  paid  annual  rents,  and  determinate  dues  or 
customs.     Sometimes  they  belonged  to  different  lords,  and 

i  Prynne'd  2d  Retrister,  p.  50.  burgh  RoTfew,  toI.  zzri.  p.  8U.    (Non 

s  Curtu'a  Ui»t.  of  EnglAnd,  ii.  250.  III.] 

i  The  present  queotioa  has  b«eo  dis-  *  Wilkiu,  p.  71. 
eofiMd  with  mach  abilitj  la  the  £din- 
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sometimes  the  same  burgess  paid  customs  to  one  master, 
while  he  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  another.  They  fre- 
quently enjoyed  special  privileges  as  to  inheritance ;  and  in 
two  or  three  instances  they  seem  to  have  possessed  common 
property,  belonging  to  a  sort  of  guild  or  corporation,  and  ia 
some  instances,  perhaps,  had  a  municipal  administration  by 
magistrates  of  their  own  choice.^  Besides  the  regular  pay- 
ments, which  were  in  general  not  heavy,  they  were  liable  to 
tallages  at  the  discretion  of  their  lords.  This  burden  con* 
tinned  for  two  centuries,  with  no  limitation,  except  that  the 
barons  were  latterly  forced  to  ask  permission  of  the  king  be- 
fore they  set  a  tallage  on  their  tenants,  which  was  commonly 
done  when  he  imposed  one  upon  his  own.'  Still  the  towns 
became  considerably  richer;  for  the  profits  of  their  traffic 
were  undiminished  by  competition,  and  the  consciousness  that 
they  could  not  be  individually  despoiled  of  their  possessions. 


1  BuTgenols  Exonin  urbia  habent  extra 
eiTitatexn  temun  doodecim  carucatarum: 
quae  nullam  coniuetudinem  reddunt  nisi 
aid  ipaam  dTitatem.  Domesday,  p.  100. 
At  Canterbury  the  burgesBee  had  forty- 
fire  houKca  without  the  city,  de  quibua 
ipsi  habebant  gablum  et  conj^uetudinem, 
rex  autem  Rocam  et  aacam ;  ipni  quoque 
burgenaee  habebant  de  rege  triginta  tree 
acrae  prati  In  gildam,  snam.  p.  2.  In 
Lincoln  and  Stamford  some  resident  pro- 
prietors, called  Lagemanni,  had  Juriiidic- 
tion  (eocam  et  sacam)  OTer  their  tenants. 
But  nowhere  ha?e  I  been  able  to  discover 
any  trace  of  municipal  self-government; 
unless  Chester  may  De  deemed  an  excep- 
tion, where  we  read  of  twelre  Judlces 
civitatis ;  but  by  whom  constituted  does 
notappMir.  The  word  lageman  seems 
equivalent  to  Judex.  The  guild  men- 
tioned above  at  Canterbury  was.  in  ail 
probability,  a  voluntary  'association :  so 
at  Dover  we  find  the  burgesses*  guildhall, 
gihalla  bnrgensium.  p.  1. 

Sfany  of  the  passages  in  Domesday 
relative  to  the  state  of  burgesses  are  col- 
lected In  Brady's  History  of  Boroughs ; 
a  work  which,  if  rrad  with  due  suspicion 
of  the  author's  honesty,  will  convey  a 
great  deal  of  knowledge. 

Since  the  Ibrmer  part  of  this  note  was 
written,  I  have  met  with  a  charter 
granted  by  Ilenry  II.  to  Lincoln,  which 
leenis  to  refer,  more  explicitly  than  any 
similar  Instrument,  to  municipal  privi- 
leges of  jurisdiction  enjoyed  by  the  citi- 
lens  under  fidward  the  Confiissor.  These 
charters.  It  is  well  known,  do  not  always 
recite  what  Is  true;  yet  it  is  possible 
tbat  the  citiams  of  Lincoln,  which  had 


been  one  of  the  five  Itenish  towns,  some> 
times  mentioned  with  a  sort  of  distinc- 
tion by  writers  before  the  Conquest,  might 
be  ia  a  more  advantageous  situation  than 
the  generality  of  burgesses.  Sclatis  me 
concessisse  civibus  meis  Lincoln,  omnet 
libertates  et  consuetudines  et  leges  suas. 
quas  habnerunt  tempore  Edwardi  el 
Will,  et  llenr.  regum  AnglisB  et  gildam 
Buam  mercatoriam  de  hominlbus  clvitatla 
et  de  aliis  mercatoribua  comltatus,  sicnt 
illam  habuerunt  tempore  predictomm, 
antecessorum  nostrorum,  regum  AnglisB, 
melius  et  liberius.  Et  omnes  homines 
qui  infta  quatuor  dirisas  civitates  ma- 
nent  et  mercatum  deducunt,  sint  ad  gll- 
das,  et  consuetudines  et  assisas  civitatis, 
sicut  melius  fuerunttemp.  Edw.  et  Will, 
et  Hen.  rwum  Anglin.  Rymer,  t.  i.  p. 
40  (edit.  1816). 

I  am  indebted  to  the  friendly  remarks 
of  the  periodical  eritio  whom  I  have  be« 
fore  mentioned  for  reminding  me  of  other 
charters  of  the  same  age,  expreoed  in  a 
similar  manner,  which  in  my  haste  I  had 
overlooked,  though  printed  in  common 
books.  But  whether  ttusM  geneml  words 
ought  to  outweigh  the  silence  of  Domes- 
day Book  I  am  not  prepared  to  decide. 
I  have  admitted  below  that  the  posses- 
sion of  corporate  property  implies  an 
elective  government  for  its  administra- 
tion, and  I  think  it  perfectly  clear  thai 
the  guilds  made  by-laws  for  the  regu- 
lation of  their  members.  Yet  this  li 
something  different  fh>m  municl|  al  Juris  • 
diction  over  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  town. 
[NOTK  IV.] 

s  Bladox,  Hist,  of  Szchequflr,  o.  17* 
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like  the  villeins  of  the  country  around,  inspired  an  industry  ' 
and  perseverance  which  all  the  rapacity  of  Norman  kings  and 
barons  was  unable  to  daunt  or  overcome. 

One  of  the  earliest  and  most  important  changes  in  the  con- 
Towns  let  dition  of  the  burgesses  was  the  conversion  of  their 
in  fee -farm,  individual  tributes  into  a  perpetual  rent  from  the 
whole  borough.  The  town  was  then  said  to  be  alfirmcd,  or 
let  ir  fee-farm,  to  the  burgesses  and  their  successors  forever.* 
Previously  to  such  a  gi-ant  the  lord  held  the  town  in  his 
demesne,  and  was  the  legal  proprietor  of  the  soil  and  tene- 
ments ;  though  I  by  no  means  apprehend  that  the  burgesses 
were  destitute  of  a  certain  estate  in  their  possessions.  But 
of  a  town  in  fee-farm  he  only  kept  the  superiority  and  the 
inheritance  of  the  annual  rent,  which  he  might  recover  by 
distress.'  The  burgesses  held  their  lands  by  burgage-tenure, 
nearly  analogous  to,  or  rather  a  species  of,  free  socage.' 
Perhaps  before  the  grant  they  might  correspond  to  modem 
copyholders.  It  is  of  some  importance  to  observe  that  the 
lord,  by  such  a  grant  of  the  town  in  fee-farm,  whatever  we 
may  think  of  its  previous  condition,  divested  himself  of  his 
property,  or  lucrative  dominion  over  the  soil,  in  return  for  the 
perpetual  rent ;  so  that  tallages  subsequently  set  at  his  own 
discretion  upon  the  inhabitants,  however  common,  can  hardfy 
be  considered  as  a  just  exercise  of  the  rights  of  proprietor- 
ship. 

Under  such  a  system  of  arbitrary  taxation,  however,  it  was 
Charter*  of  evident  to  the  most  selfish  tyrdnt  that  the  wealth 
ineorpora-  .  of  lus  burgesscs  was  his  wealth,  and  their  pros- 
^^'  perity  his  interest;  much  more  were  liberal  and 

sagacious  monarchs,  like  Henry  II.,  inclined  to  encourage 
them  by  privileges.  From  the  time  of  William  Rufus  there 
was  no  reign  in  which  charters  were  not  granted  to  different 
towns  of  exemption  from  tolls  on  rivei*s  and  at  markets,  those 
lighter  manacles  of  feudal  tyranny ;  or  of  commercial  fran- 
chises ;  or  of  immunity  from  the  ordinary  jurisdictions ;  or, 
lastly,  of  internal  self-regulation.  Thus  the  original  charter 
of  Henry  I.  to  the  city  of  London  *  concedes  to  tlie  citizens,  in 

1  Madox,  nrma  Bnrgi,  p.  1.    There  la  *  I   have   read  somewhere  that    this 

one  ln.<«Unce,  I  know  not  if  any  more  charter  was  granted  in  1101.    But  the 

eould  be  found,  of  a  firma  burj^i  before  instrument  itself,  which  Is  only  prRsenred 

the  Conquest.    It  was  at  Huntingdon,  by  an  Inspeximus  of  Edward  IV.,  does 

Oomesday,  p.  203.  not  contain  any  date.     Kynier,  t.  i.  p.  11 

«  Hadoz,  p.  12,  IS.  (edit.  1816).    Could  it  be  traced  so  hli^h, 

*  Id.  p.  21.  the  circumBtaAce  would  be  remarkabwt 
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addition  to  valuable  commercial  and  fiscal  immunities,  the 
right  of  choosing  their  own  sheriff  and  justice,  to  the  exclusion 
of  every  foreign  jurisdiction.^  These  grants,  however,  were 
not  in  general  so  extensive  till  the  reign  of  John.^  Before 
that  time  the  interior  arrangement  of  towns  had  received  a 
new  organization.  In  the  Saxon  period  we  find  voluntary 
associations,  sometimes  religious,  sometimes  secular ;  in  some 
cases  for  mutual  defence  against  injury,  in  others  for  mutual 
relief  in  poverty.  These  were  called  guilds,  from  the  Saxon 
verb  gildaiiy  to  pay  or  contribute,  and  exhibited  the  natural, 
if  not  the  legal,  character  of  corporations.'  At  tlie  time  of 
the  Conquest,  as  has  been  mentioned  above,  such  voluntary 
incorporations  of  the  burgesses  possessed  in  some  towns  either 


w  the  earlleft  eharteni  granted  by 
Louis  VI.,  5uppoaed  to  be  the  &ther  of 
thene  instltutioas,  are  Bereral  years  later. 

It  is  said  bv  Mr.  Thorpe  (Ancient 
Laws  of  England  p.  207),  that^  though 
there  are  ten  witnesses,  he  only  finds  one 
who  throws  any  Ugh  t  on  the  date :  namely 
Hugh  BigoJ.  who  succeeded  his  brother 
Willitm  in  1120.  But  Mr.  Thorpe  does 
not  mention  ii  what  respect  he  succeeded. 
It  was  as  dapiftr  regis ;  but  he  is  not  so 
named  in  the  charter.  Dugdale^s  Bar- 
onsge,  p.  132.  The  date,  therefore,  atiU 
•eems  problematical. 

I-  This  did  not,  howerer,  sare  the  cltl- 
isns  from  paying  one  hundred  marks 
to  the  king  for  this  pririiege.  Mag. 
Rot.  6  Steph.  apud  Madox,  Illst  Ex- 
chequer, t.  xi.  I  do  not  know  that  the 
charter  of  Henry  I. can  be  suspected; 
but  Brady,  in  his  treatise  of  Boroughs 
(p.  88,  edit.  1777),  does  not  think  proper 
once  to  meatiou  it;  and  indeed  uses 
many  expressions  incompatible  with  its 
tzi'tence. 

<  Blomefleld,  Hist,  of  Norfolk,  vol.  ii. 
p.  16,  says  that  Henry  1.  granted  the 
lame  priyileges  by  charter  to  Norwich  in 
1122  which  London  possessed.  Yet  it 
appears  that  the  Icing  named  the  port* 
reeve  or  prorost;  but  Blomefleld  suggests 
that  he  was  probably  recommended  by 
tlie  citiaens,  the  ofllce  being  annual. 

s  Madox,  Firma  Burgi,  p.  28.  Hiekes 
has  given  us  a  bond  of  fellowship  among 
the  thaoes  of  Cambridgeshire,  containing 
several  curious  particulars.  A  composi- 
tion of  eight  pounds,  exclusive,  I  con- 
ceive, of  the  usual  weregild.  was  to  be 
•nforoed  from  the  slayer  of  any  ftUow. 
If  a  fellow  (gilda)  killed  a  man  of  1200 
■hillings  weregild,  each  of  the  society  was 
to  contribute  half  a  mare ;  for  a  oeorl, 
two  one  (perhaps  ten  shillings) ;  for  a 
WetehnaaO)  oiMi.   If  bovsfvto  this  aot  was 


committed  wantonly,  the  fellow  had  no 
right  to  call  on  the  society  for  contribu- 
tion. If  one  fellow  killed  another,  he 
was  to  pay  the  legal  weregild  to  his  kin- 
dred, andalso  eight  pounds  to  the  society. 
Harsh  words  uwd  by  one  fedow  towards 
another,  or  even  towards  a  stranger,  in- 
curred a  fine.  No  one  was  to  eat  or 
drink  in  the  company  of  one  who  had 
killed  his  brother  fellow,  unless  in  the 
presence  of  the  king,  bishop,  or  alderman. 
Disrartatio  Bpistolaris,  p.  21. 

We  find  in  Wilkins's  Anglo-Saxon 
Laws,  p.  ffi,  a  number  of  ordinances 
sworn  to  by  persons  both  of  noble  and 
ignoble  rank  (ge  eorlisce  ge  ceorlisoe), 
and  confirmed  by  king  Athelstan.  Theso 
are  in  the  nature  of  by-laws  for  the  reg- 
ulation of  certain  societies  that  had  been 
formed  for  the  preservation  of  publie 
order.  Their  remedy  was  rather  violent : 
to  kill  and  seixo  the  effects  of  all  who 
should  rob  any  member  of  the  associa- 
tion. This  property,  after  deducting  the 
value  of  the  things  stolen,  was  to  be 
divided  into  two  parts ;  one  given  to  the 
criminal's  wife  if  not  an  accomplice,  the 
other  shared  between  the  king  and  the 
society. 

In  another  flraternlty  among  the  clensy 
and  laity  of  Exe^r  every  fellow  was  en- 
titled to  a  contribution  in  case  of  taking 
a  Journey,  or  if  his  house  was  burned. 
Thus  they  resembled,  in  some  degree, 
our  friendly  societies ;  and  display  an  in- 
terestinsT  picture  of  manners,  which  has 
induced  me  to  insert  this  note,  though 
not  greatly  to  the  present  purpose.  See 
more  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  guilds  in 
Turner's  History|  vol.  ii.  p.  102.  Socie- 
ties of  the  same  kind,  for  purposes  of 
religion,  charity,  or  mutual  assistance 
rather  than  trade,  may  be  found  long  at 
terwards.  Blomefleld's  Hist,  of  Norfolk 
vol.  iU.  p.  4M. 
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landed  property  of  their  own,  or  rights  of  superiority  ovef 
that  of  others.  An  internal  elective  government  seems  to 
have  been  required  for  the  administration  of  a  common  reve- 
nue, and  of  other  business  incident  to  their  association.' 
They  became  more  numerous  and  more  peculiarly  commercial 
after  that  era,  as  well  from  the  increase  of  trade  as  through 
imitation  of  similar  fraternities  existing  in  many  towns  of 
Finance.  The  spirit  of  monopoly  gave  strength  to  those  in- 
stitutions, each  class  of  traders  forming  itself  into  a  body,  in 
order  to  exclude  competition.  Thus  were  established  the 
companies  in  corporate  towns,  that  of  tlie  Weavers  in  London 
being  perhaps  the  earliest ;  *  and  these  were  successively  con- 
solidated and  sanctioned  by  charters  from  the  crown.  In 
towns  not  large  enough  to  admit  of  distinct  companies,  one 
merchant  guild  comprehended  the  traders  in  general,  or  the 
chief  of  them ;  and  this,  from  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  down- 
wards, became  the  subject  of  incorporating  charters.  The 
management  of  their  intenial  concerns,  previously  to  any  in- 
corporation, fell  naturally  enough  into  a  sort  of  oligarcliy, 
whicii  the  tenor  of  the  charter  generally  preserved.  Though 
the  immunities  might  be  very  extensive,  the  powers  were  more 
or  less  restrained  to  a  small  number.  £xcept  in  a  few  places, 
the  right  of  choosing  magistrates  w&s  first  given  by  king  John ; 
and  certainly  must  rather  be  ascribed  to  his  poverty  than  to 
any  enlarged  policy,  of  which  he  was  utterly  incapable.' 

From  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  to  that  of  the  thir- 
Piwperity  teenth  the  traders  of  England  became  more  and 
ofKugiish  more  prosperous.  The  towns  on  the  southern 
*®''^°"-  coast  exported  tin  and  other  metals  in  exchange 

for  the  wines  of  France ;  those  on  the  eastern  sent  corn  to 
Norway  —  the  Cinque  Ports  bartered  wool  against  the  stuffs 
of  Flanders.*  Though  bearing  no  comparison  with  the  cities 
of  Italy  or  the  Empire,  they  increased  sufficiently  to  acquire 
importance  at  home.  That  vigorous  prerogative  of  the  Nor- 
man monarchs,  which  kept  down  the  feudal  aristocracy, 
compensated  for  whatever  inferiority  there  might  be  in  the 
population  and  defensible  strength  of  the  English  towns,  com- 

1  S«e  a  gnnt  tnm  Tantin.  archbiahop  *  Madox,  F!rm»  Burgf,  p.  189. 

of  York,  in  the  reifcn  of  Henry  I.,  to  the  *  Idem^  pnwiui.     A  te*  of  an  Mrller 

burgeitwA  of  Beverly,  that    they    may  date  may  be  foaud  In  the  new  edition  ol 

hare  their  hanfhus  \i.  e.  guildhall)  like  Rymer. 

tho«e  of  York.  «t  ihi  fua  sbituta  pertrac-  *  Lyttelton^s   Hifltory  of  Henry    II.. 

•^mc  ad  honorem  Dei,  fro.   Uymer,  t.  i.  p.  Tol.  U.  p.  170.    Macphenon's  Annall  Of 

10  edit  ISlfi.  Gommttroa,  vol.  i.  p.  381. 
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pared  with  those  on  the  continent.  They  had  to  fear  no  petty 
oppressors,  no  local  hostility ;  and  if  they  coald  satisfy  the 
rapacity  of  the  crown,  were  secure  from  all  other  grievances 
London,  far  above  the  rest,  our  ancient  and  noble 
capital,  might,  even  in  those  early  times,  be  justly 
termed  a  member  of  the  political  system.  This  great  city, 
80  admirably  situated,  was  rich  and  populous  long  before  the 
Conquest  Bede,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century, 
speaks  of  London  as  a  great  market,  which  traders  firequented 
by  land  and  sea.^  It  paid  15,000^  out  of  82,000^  raised  by 
Canute  upon  the  kingdom.'  If  we  believe  Roger  Hovcden, 
the  citizens  of  London,  on  the  death  of  Ethelred  II.,  joined 
with  part  of  the  nobility  in  raising  Edmund  Ironside  to  the 
throne.'  Harold  I.,  according  to  better  authority,  the  Saxon 
Chronicle  and  William  of  Malmsbury,  was  elected  by  their 
concurrence.^  Descending  to  later  history,  we  find  them 
active  in  the  civil  war  of  Stephen  and  Matilda.  The  famous 
bishop  of  Winchester  telLs  the  Londoners  that  they  are  almost 
accounted  as  noblemen  on  account  of  the  greatness  of  their 
city;  into  the  community  of  which  it  appears  that  some 
bcut>ns  had  been  received.'  Indeed,  the  citizens  themselves, 
or  at  least  the  principal  of  them,  were  called  barons.    It  was 

>  MiMphenoii,  p.  Sift.  fh«  antlqiilty  of  Loodoa  (which   ww 

s  Id.  p.  282.  eoftTml,  they  nid,  with  Rome),  and  on  its 

s  GiTM  LandiiMiiMi,  et  pan  DObllliim  nnk  m  metropolto  of  tho  kingdom.    Bl 

8 at  00  tsmpore  eoodatolMuit  Landonto,  dioebanteiTwLandooientegfhliMqntotoa 

litonem    Bsdmandam    unanimi  oon-  do  tholoneo  in  omni  Ibro,  et  semper  et 

MDBU  in  TOgem  leTaTore.  p.  249.  nbiqae,  per  totam  AnffUam.  4  tempore 

*  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  154.  Malmnbary,  quo  Roma  primo  fandata  ftiit,  et  cirita- 
p.  76.  He  eaTi  the  people  of  London  tern  Lnndonl»f  eodem  tempore  f^nda- 
were  become  almost  barbarians  through  tam,  talem  debere  habere  llbertatem  per 
fhrir  intereoorsewlth  the  Danes;  propter  totam  AngUam,  et  ratione  elritatif  privl- 
fteqoentem  conTictum.  legiatM    qum  ollm   metropolis   tait  el 

*  Londinenses,  qui  snnt  quasi  opti-  caput  regni,  et  ratione  antiqnitatls.  Pal- 
nates  pro  magnitndine  eiritatls  in  An-  grave   inclines   to  think    that   London 

fUl.    Malnisb.  p.  189.  Thus  too  Biatthew  nerer  formed  part  of  kqj  kingdom  of  the 

'aris:   ciTes  Londlnenses,  qnos  propter  Heptarchy.    Introduction  to  Rot.  Cur. 

dritatis  dignitatem  et  drinm  antiqnam  Regis,  p.  96.    But  this  seems  to  imply  a 

.Ubertatem  Barones  consnerimns  appel-  republican  city  in  the  midst  of  so  many 

laro.  p.  744.    And  in  another  place :  to-  royal  states,  which  seems  hardly  probi^ 

tins  dritatls  dres,  qnoe  barones  rocant.  ble.    Certainly  It  seems  strange,  though 

p.  885.    Spelman  says  that  the  magls-  I  cannot  explain  it  away,  that  the  eapl- 

tratas  of  several  othmr  towns  were  eaued  tal  of  BngUmd  should  have  Ihllen,  as  we 

barons.    Glossary,  Barones  de  London,  generally  suppose,  to  the  small  and  ob- 

A  dngnltr  proof  of  the  estimation  in  scnre   Ungdom  of  Essex.    Winchester, 

which  the  dtiiens  of  London  held  tliem-  indeed,  may  be  conddemd  as  haTing  be- 

mItos  in  the  rdgn  of  RIohud  I.  occurs  come  afterwards  thm  capital  during  the 

In  the  Chronicle  of  Joeelyn  de  Brake-  Anglo-Saxon  monarchy,  so  (kr  as  that  11 

londe  (p.  66— Camden  Sodety,   1840).  was  Ibr  the  most  part  the  reddrace  of 

They  claimed  to  be  free  from  toll   In  our  kings.     But  London  was   slwajt 

evenr  part  of  Bngl&nd,  and  in  every  Jn-  more  popnknas. 
vflidkadon.  reetlag  their  Immnnitr  da 
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certainly  by  far  the  greatest  dty  in  England.  There  have 
been  different  estimates  of  its  population,  some  of  which  are 
extravogant ;  but  I  think  it  could  hardly  have  contained  less 
than  thirty  or  forty  thousand  souls  witliin  its  walls ;  and  the 
suburbs  were  very  populous.^  These  numbers,  the  enjoyment 
of  privileges,  and  the  consciousness  of  strength,  infused  a  free 
and  even  a  mutinous  spirit  into  their  conduct.'  The  Lon- 
doners were  always  on  the  barons'  side  in  their  contests  with 
the  crown.  They  bore  a  part  in  deposing  William  Long- 
champ,  the  chancellor  and  justiciary  of  Richard  L'  They 
were  distinguished  in  the  gi*eat  struggle  for  Magna  Charta ; 
the  privileges  of  their  city  are  expressly  confirmed  in  it ;  and 
the  mayor  of  London  was  one  of  the  twenty-five  barons  to 
whom  the  maintenance  of  its  provisions  was  delegated.  In  the 
subsequent  reign  the  citizens  of  London  were  regai*ded  with 
much  dislike  and  jealousy  by  the  court,  and  sometimes  suf- 
fered pretty  severely  at  its  hands,  especially  afler  the  battle 
of  Evesham.* 

Notwithstanding  the  influence  of  London  in  these  seasons 

I  Drake,  the  historian  of  Tork,  main-  the  numbert   given  in  that  document 

tains  that  London  was  lees  populous,  have  been  questioned  as  to  Norwich  npon 

about  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  than  very  plausible  grounds,  and  seem  rather 

that  city;  and  quotes  Uardyuge,  a  writer  suspicious    in    the    present    instance, 

of  Uonry  V.^s  age,  to  proTe  that  the  in-*  [Note  V.] 

terior  part  of  the  former  was  not  closely  *  This  seditions,  or  at  least  refractory 

built.    Kboracum,  p.  91.    York  however  character  of  the  liondouers,  was  displayed 

does  not  appear  to  naTe  contained  more  in  the  tumult  headed  by  William  Long- 

than  10,000  inhabitanU  at  the  accession  beard  in  the  time  of  Richard  I.,  and  that 

of  the  Conqueror;  and  the  very  exagger*  under  Constan tine  in  1222,  tlie  patriarchs 

ations  as  to  the  populousness  of  London  of   a   long   line   of   city    demagogues, 

prove  that  it  must  have  f^  exceeded  that  Hoveden,  p.  766.    M.  Paris,  p.  154. 

number.     Pits-Stephen,  the  oontempo-  *  Hoveden*s  expressions  are  very  pre- 

rary  biographer   of  Thomas  k   Becket,  dse,  and  show  that  the  share  taken  by 

tells  us  of  SO.OOO  men  capable  of  bearing  the  dtlsens  of    London   (probably  the 

arms  within  its  precincts;  where  how-  mayor  and  aidermen)  in  this  measure 

ever  his  translator,  Pegge,  suspects  a  was  no  tumultuary  aoebunation,  but  a 

mistake  of  the  HS.    in  the  numerals,  deliberate  eoncurrenoe  with  the  nobility. 

And  this,  with  similar  hyperboles,  so  im-  Comes  Johannes,  et  fere  omnes  episeopi, 

posed  on  the  judicious  mind  of  Lord  et  comltes  AngiisB  eldem  die  intraverunt 

Lyttelton,  that,  finding  in  Peter  of  Blois  Londonias ;  et  in  erastino  prsodictus  Jo- 

the  inhabitants  of  London  reckoned  at  hannes  flrater  regis,   et  arohiepiaropus 

quadmginta  miilia,  he  has  actually  pro-  Kothomagensis,   et   omnes   episeopi,  et 

posed  to  read  quadringenta.    Hist.  Henry  comltes  et  barones,  et  cives  Londonienses 

II.,  vol.  iv.  ad  finem.    It  is  hardly  neoes-  eum  illis  eonvenerunt  in  atrio  ecclesise 

■ary  to  observe  that  the  condition  of  S.  Paul!  .  .  .  Plaeuitento  Johannifratrl 

agriculture  and  internal  communication  regis,  et  omnibn«  episeopis,  et  comidbna 

would  not  have  allowed  lialf  that  number  et  baronibus  rtgni.  et  dvibus  Londonia- 

to  Bubelst.  mm,  quod  eanoellarius  ille  deponenttur, 

The  subsidy-roll  of  1877,  published  in  et  deposuerunt  eum,  &e.    p.  lOl. 

the  ArchSBolc^a,  vol  vil.,  would  lead  to  *  The  nnder  may  consult,  for  a  more 

a  conclusion  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  full  account  of  the  English  towns  befora 

London  did  not  even  then  exceed  85.000.  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  centurv, 

If  this  be  true,  they  could  not  iiave  Lyctelton's  History  of  Henry  11.  vol.  li 

•mounted,  probably,  to  so  great  a  nam-  p,  174 ;  and  Maopharaon'a   Annals  of 

bar  two  or  tiuse  danturiea  earlier:    But  Oommacaa. 
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of  disturbance,  we  do  not  perceive  that  it  was  dialmguished 
from  the  most  insignificimt  town  by  greater  participation  in 
national  councils.  Rich,  powerful,  honorable,  and  high-spirited 
«s  its  citizens  had  become,  it  was  very  long  before  they  found 
a  regular  pLice  in  parliament.  The  prerogative  of  imposing 
tallages  at  pleasure,  unsparingly  exercised  by  Heniy  III. 
even  over  London,^  left  the  crown  no  inducement  to  summon 
the  inhabitants  of  cities  and  boroughs.  As  these  indeed  were 
daily  growing  more  considerable,  they  were  certain,  in  a  mon- 
archy so  limited  as  that  of  England  became  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  of  attaining,  sooner  or  later,  this  eminent  privilege.  ■ 
Although  therefore  the  object  of  Simon  de  Montfort  in  calling 
them  to  his  parliament  after  the  battle  of  Lewes  was  merely 
to  strengthen  his  own  faction,  which  prevailed  among  the 
commonalty,  yet  their  permanent  admission  into  the  legisla- 
ture, may  be  ascribed  to  a  more  general  cause.  For  otherwise 
it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  the  innovation  of  an  usurper  should 
have  been  drawn  into  precedent,  though  it  might  perhaps 
accelerate  what  the  course  of  affairs  was  gradually  preparing. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  earliest  writs  of  summons  to  cities 
and  boroughs,  of  which  we  can  prove  the  existence,  yi„j  g^^. 
are  those  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  earl  of  Leicester,  nioning  of 
bearing  date  12th  of  December,  1264,  in  the  forty-  naTiumenk, 
ninth  year  of  Henry  III.*  After  a  long  contro-  "*  **  "•  *^^* 
yersy  almost  all  judicious  inquirers  seem  to  have  acquiesced 
in  admitting  this  origin  of  popular  representation.'  The 
argument  may  be  very  concisely  stated.    We  find  from  innu- 

1  Freqmnt    proofli  of   thii   may  be  Lincoln,  et  OBtoria  burgia  Angtin.    It  is 

fbnnd  in  Madox,  llint.  of  Excheqnmr,  singular  that  no  mention  is  made  of 

e.  Ii,a8well  as  in  Blatt.  PariSf  who  la-  London,   which   most  haTS  had   some 

ments  It  with  indignation.    Clres  Lon-  special  summons,    liymer,  t.  i.  p.  808. 

dlnense«.  contra  consuetudlnem  et  liber-  Dugdale,  Summonitiones  ad  Parliamen- 

tatem  civitatis,  quasi  servi  ultimsB  con-  turn,  p.  1. 

dlrionis,  non  sub  nomine  aut  titulo  Hbeii  >  It  would  iU  repay  any  raader's  dill- 

a>Uutorii,  sad  tallagii.  quod  multum  eos  gence  to  wade  through   the  Tapid  and 

angebat,  regi,  licet  iii?ltl  et  renltenten.  diluted  pages  of  Tyrrell ;    but  wboe?er 

name  mresuntcoactl.  p.  492.    Heu  ubi  would  Icnow  what  can  Im  beat  pleaded 

est  liOndinenais,  totles  empta,  totles  oon-  for  a  higher  antiquity  of  our  present 

eessa,totlesscripta,totiesJurata'libertas!  parliamentary    conntitution    may    hn?i 

&c.  p.  ffiT.    The  king  aometimes  sua-  recourse  to  llody  on  ConTOcationa,  and 

pended  their  marliet,  that  ia,  I  auppoae,  Lord  Lyttelton'a  Uiatory  of  Henry  II. 

their  right  of  toll,  till  hia  demands  were  vol.  ii.  p.  276,  and  toI.  W.  p.  Ttt-lOO.    I 

paid.  do  not  conceive  it  posaible  to  argue  the 

*  These  writs  are   not  extant,  baring  question  mora  ingeiiioualy  than  haN  been 

perhaps  never  been  retum«d :  and  conae-  done  by  the  noble  writer  last  quoted, 

quently  weeannot  tell  to  what  particu-  Whitelocke,  in  hia  commentary  on  the 

lar  plaoea  they  were  addreased.    It  ap-  parliamentary  writ,  baa  treated  it  rerj 

Cara  however^  that    the  aaaembly  waa  much  at  length,  but  with  no  critical  di« 

tended  to  be'numeroua;  for  the  entry  crimimitlon. 
mus:    eedbltor  dvibas  Kbor,  civibus 


•     « 
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merable  records  that  the  king  imposed  tallages  upon  hia 
demesne  towns  at  discretion.^  No  public  instrument  previous 
to  the  forty-ninth  of  Henry  III.  names  the  citizens  and  bur- 
gesses as  constituent  parts  of  parliament;  though  prelates, 
barons,  knights,  and  sometimes  freeholders,  are  enumerated;' 
while,  since  the  undoubted  admission  of  the  commons,  they 
are  almost  invariably  mentioned.  No  historian  speaks  of 
representatives  appearing  for  the  people,  or  uses  the  word 
citizen  or  burgess  in  describing  those  present  in  parliament. 
Such  convincing,  though  negative,  evidence  is  not  to  be  inval- 
idated by  some  general  aud  ambiguous  phrases,  whether  in 
writs  and  records  or  in  historians.'  Those  monkish  annalists 
are  poor  authoriti^  upon  any  point  where  their  language  la 
to  be  delicately  measured.  But  it  is  hardly  possible  that, 
writing  circumstantially,  as  Roger  de  Hoveden  and  Matthew 
Paris  sometimes  did,  concerning  proceedings  in  parliament, 
they  could  have  failed  to  mention  the  commons  in  unequivocal 
expressions,  if  any  representatives  from  that  order  had  actu- 
ally formed  a  part  of  the  assembly. 

Two  authorities,  however,  which  had  been  supposed  to 
AuthoritiM  prove  a  greater  antiquity  than  we  have  assigned 
im  earikr'  to  the  representation  of  the  commons,  are  deserv- 
dAte.  ing  of  particular  consideration;  the  cases  of  St. 

BcAibani.  Albans  and  Barnstaple.  The  burgesses  of  St. 
Albans  complained  to  the  council  in  the  eighth  year  of 
Edward  XL,  that,  although  they  held  of  the  king  in  capite, 
and  ought  to  attend  his  parliaments  whenever  they  are  sum- 
moned, by  two  of  their  number,  instead  of  all  other  services, 
as  had  been  their  custom  in  all  past  times,  which  services  the 
i&id  burgesses  and  their  predecessors  had  performed  as  well 
in  the  time  of  the  late  king  Edward  and  his  ancestors  as  in 
that  of  the  present  king  until  the  parliament  now  sitting,  the 
names  of  their  deputies  having  been  constantly  enrolled  in 
chancery,  yet  the  sheriff  of  Hertfordshire,  at  the  instigation 

• 

1  Madoz.  Biat.  of  Bzeheqner,  e.  17.  Ing  toims,  w«re  pment  in  this  parlia 

*  Tbfi  only  apparent  exception  to  tbl«  meat.    But  whether  they  sat  as  repro- 

li  in  the  letter  aildrasfled  to  the  pope  by  sentatJTea,  or  by  a  peculiar  writ  of  anm- 

the  parliament  of  1246 ;    the  lalutiition  moa^,  U  not  so  evident ;  and  the  latter 

of  which  runa  thus :  Ilarones,  proceros,  may  be  the  more  probable  hypotheals  of 

•t  maftiaUMi,  ae  nobiies  portuum  mnris  the  two. 

haJbitatoren,  neenon  et  cWruH  et  populua  >  Thus  Matthew  Paris  tells  us  that  in 

nni^nus,  salutem.    Matt.  Paris,  p.  G96.  1237  the  whole  kingdom,  regni   totiufl 

It  \»  plain,  I  think,  firom  these  words,  unirenltas,  repaired  to  a  parliament  of 

that  some  of  the  chief  inhabiUnts  of  the  Uenxy  III.  p.  967 
CinqiM  Ports,  at  that  time  Tery  flourish 
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of  the  abbot  of  St  Albans,  had  neglected  to  cause  an  election 
and  return  to  be  made ;  and  prayed  remedy.  To  this  petition 
it  was  answered,  "  Let  the  rolls  of  chancery  be  examined, 
that  it  may  appear  whether  the  said  burgesses  were  accus- 
tomed to  come  to  parliament,  or  not,  in  the  time  of  the  king*3 
ancestoi*s ;  and  let  right  be  done  to  them,  vocatis  evocandis, 
si  necesse  fuerit."  I  do  not  translate  these  words,  concerning 
the  sense  of  which  there  has  been  some  dispute,  though  not, 
apparently,  very  material  to  the  principal  subject-* 

This  is,  in  my  opinion,  by  far  the  most  plausible  testimony 
for  the  early  representation  of  boroughs.  The  burgesses  of 
St.  Albans  claim  a  prescriptive  right  from  the  u.-age  of  all 
past  times,  and  more  especially  those  of  tlie  late  Edwaixl  and 
his  ancestors.  Could  this  be  alleged,  it  has  been  said,  of  a 
privilege  at  the  utmost  of  fifty  years*  standing,  once  granted 
by  an  usurper,  in  the  days  of  the  late  king's  father,  and  after- 
wards discontinued  till  about  twenty  years  before  the  date  of 
their  petition,  according  to  those  who  refer  the  regular  appear- 
ance  of  the  commons  in  parliament  to  the  twenty-third  of 
Edward  I.  ?  Brady,  who  obviously  felt  the  strength  of  this 
authority,  has  shown  little  of  his  usual  ardor  and  acuteness  in 
repelling  it  It  was  observed,  however,  by  Madox,  that  the 
petition  of  St  Albans  contains  two  very  singulai*  allegations: 
it  asserts  that  the  town  was  part  of  the  king's  demesne, 
whereas  it  had  invariably  belonged  to  the  adjoining  abbey ; 
and  that  its  burgesses  held  by  the  tenure  of  attending  parlia- 
ment, instead  of  all  other  services,  contrary  to  all  analogy, 
and  w^ithout  parallel  in  the  condition  of  any  tenant  in  capite 
throughout  the  kingdom.  "  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,"  says 
Hume,  ^  that  a  petition  which  advances  two  falsehoods  should 
contain  one  historical  mistake,  whicii  indeed  amounts  only  to 
an  inaccurate  expression."  But  it  must  be  confessed  that  we 
cannot  so  easily  set  aside  the  whole  authority  of  this  record. 
For  whatever  assurance  the  people  of  St.  Albans  might  show 
in  asserting  what  was  untrue,  the  king's  council  must  have 
been  aware  how  recently  the  deputies  of  any  towns  had  been 
admitt(^.d  into  parliament.  If  the  lawful  birth  of  the  House 
of  Commons  were  in  1295,  as  is  maintained  by  Brady  and  his 
disciples,  is  it  conceivable  that,  in  1315,  the  council  would 
have  received  a  petition,  claiming  the  elective  franchise  bv 

I  Bradj^s  Introduction  to  Hist,  of  England,  p.  88. 
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prescription,  and  have  referred  to  the  rolls  of  chancery  to 
inquire  whether  this  had  been  used  in  the  days  of  the  kin<!fs 
progenitors  ?  I  confess  that  I  see  no  answer  which  can  easily 
be  given  to  this  objection  by  such  as  adopt  the  IcUest  epoch 
of  borough  representation,  namely,  the  parliament  of  23  £.  I. 
But  they  are  by  no  means  equally  conclusive  against  the  sup- 
position that  the  communities  of  cities  and  towns,  having  been 
first  intixKiuced  into  the  legislature  during  Leicester's  usurpa- 
tion, in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  Henry  III.,  were  summoned, 
not  perhaps  uniformly,  but  without  any  long  intermission,  to 
succeeding  parliaments.  There  is  a  strong  presumption,  from 
the  language  of  a  contemporary  historian,  that  they  sat  in  the 
parliament  of  12G9,  four  years  after  that  convened  by  Leices- 
ter.^ It  is  more  unequivocally  stated  by  another  annalist  that 
they  were  present  in  the  first  parliament  of  Edward  I.  held 
in  1271.*  Nor  does  a  similar  inference  want  some  degree  of 
support  from  the  preambles  of  the  statute  of  Marlebridge  in 
51  H.  IIL,  of  Westminster  I.  in  the  third,  and  of  Gloucester 
in  the  sixth,  year  of  Edward  I.'  And  the  writs  are  extant 
which  summon  every  city,  borough,  and  market  town  to  send 
two  deputies  to  a  council  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign. 
I  call  this  a  council,  for  it  undoubtedly  was  not  a  pai*l lament. 
The  sheriffs  were  directed  to  summon  personally  all  who  held 
more  than  twenty  pounds  a  year  of  the  crown,  as  well  as  four 
knights  for  each  county  invested  with  full  powers  to  ai^t  for 
the  commons  thereof.  The  knights  and  burgesses  thus  chosen, 
as  well  as  the  clergy  within  the  province  of  Canterbury,  met 
at  Northampton ;  those  within  the  province  of  York,  at  that 

1  Conrocatifl  univerris  Anglin  prelatif  inch,  particularly  the  former,  though 

•t  magnatibus,  necnon  cunctatam  rej^ni  Rammoaed  for  purpoees  not  strictly  pax^ 

■ui  civitatum  et  burRorum  poteotioribus.  lianientary. 

Wykes,  in  Oale.  XV  Scriptores,   t.  ii.        <  The  statute  of  Marlebridge  b  mid 

p.  88.    I  am  indebted  to  Ilody  on  Con-  to   be  made    eoavocatla    di.«cn9tioribu8, 

▼oeations  for  this  reference,  which  seems  tam  majoribus  quJim   minoribus  ;    that 

to  have  escaped  most  of  our  constitu-  of  Weittminster  primer,  par  ron  conftill, 

tional  writers.  et  par  Tatiflentements  des  archlerej^ques, 

*  Hoc  anno  .  .  .  convenerunt   archi-  eyesques,  abbeo,  priori,  rounte^,  barons, 

episcopi,  epiw*opl,  comttes  et    barones,  cttoutlecomminality  dubitcrreiUonques 

abbatM  et  priores.  et  de  quolibet  comi*  sumniones.    The  statute   of  Olouoester 

tatu    quatuor   milites,    et    de  auilibet  runs,  nppelles  les  plus  discretes  de  ran 

civitatt^  quatuor.   Anuales  Wa?erteienses  royaume,  auxlbien  des  grandes  come  det 

in  Oale.  t.  ii.   p.  227.    I  was  led  to  this  meinders.      These    preambles    m^m     to 

passage  by  Atterbury,  Rights  of  Conro-  have  satisfied  Mr.  Prynne  that  the  coni« 

cations,  p.  310,  where  some  other  au-  mons  were  then  roprovnted,  though  the 

thorities  less  unquestionable  are  adduced  writs  are  wanting  ;  and  certainly  no  una 

fbr  the  same  purpose.   Both  this  assembly  could  be  less  disposed  to  exs^rgerate  their 

and  that  mentioned  by  Wyk«a  in  1289  antiquity.    2d  liegister,  p.  W. 
wv  certainly  parliamentS|  and  acted  aa 
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city.  And  neither  assembly  was  opened  by  the  .king.^  This 
anomalous  convention  was  nevertheless  one  means  of  estab- 
lishing the  representative  system,  and,  to  an  inquirer  free 
from  technical  prejudice,  is  little  le^s  important  tlmn  a  regular 
parliament.  Nor  have  we  long  to  look  even  for  this.  In  the 
same  year,  about  eight  months  afler  the  councils  at  Northamp- 
ton and  York,  writs  were  issued  summoning  to  a  parliament 
at  Shrewsbury  two  citizens  from  London,  and  as  many  from 
each  of  twenty  other  considerable  towns.^  It  is  a  slight  cavil 
to  object  that  these  were  not  directed  as  usual  to  the  sheriff 
of  each  county,  but  to  the  magistnites  of  each  place.  Though 
a  Yerj  imperfect,  this  was  a  regular  and  unequivocal  repre- 
sentation of  the  commons  in  parliament.  But  their  attendance 
seems  to  have  intermitted  from  this  time  to  the  twenty-third 
year  of  Edward's  reign.' 

Those  to  whom  the  petition  of  St.  Albans  is  not'  satisfao-; 
tory  will  hardly  yield  their  conviction  to  that  of  jj^^^^^  . 
Barnstaple.    This  town  set  forth  in  the  eighteenth 

>  Brady *0  HM.  of  England,   Tol.  ii.  of  the  king  and  his  eouncll.*'    Carte,  U. 

Appendix  ;  Carte.  toI.  U.  p.  247.  185,  ra&rrlng  to  Kot.  WaU.  11  Kdw.  I. 

*  This  Is  eommoniy  denominated  the  m.  2d. 

parliament  of  Acton  fiumell;  the  clergy  As  the  parliament  was  summoned  to 

and  commons  having  sat  in  that  town,  meet  at  Shrewsbury,  it  maybe  presumed 

while  the  barons  passed  Judgment  upon  that  the  Commons  adjourned  to  Acton 

DaTid  prince  of  Wales  at  Shrewsbury.  Bumell.    The  word  ^'stetute*'  impli«a 

The  towns  which  were    honored   with  that  some  consent  was  gi?«n,  though 

the  privilege  of  representeUon,  and  may  the  enactment  came  from  the  kiot(  and 

consequently  be  supposed  to  have  been  council.    It  is  entitled  in  the  Bonk  of 

at  that  Ume  the  most  considemble  In  the  Exchequer —  d«s  EHtetus  de  Slopbury 

Bngland,    were    York,   Otrlisle.    Sear-  ke  sunt   appele    Actone    burnel.     Cea 

Dorougb,  Nottingham,  Orimsby,  Lincoln,  sunt  les  Estatus  fes  at   Salopsebur,  al 

Northampton,    Lynn,   Yarmouth,    Col-  parlement  proiehein  apres  la  fete  Seint 

shestor,  Norwich,  Chester,  Shrewsbury,  Michel,  Tan  del  reigne  le  Rev  Edward. 

Worcester,  Hereford,  Bristol,Canterbunr,  Fits  le  Key  llenry,  unxime.    Report  of 

Winchester,  and  Exeter.     Kymer,  1. 11.  Lords*  Committee,  p.  191.    The  enact- 

p.  247.  ment  by  the  king  and  council  founded 

**This   [the   trial  and  Judgment  of  on  the  consent  of  the  estetes    wns    at 

Uewellln]  seems  to  have  been  the  only  Acton  Burnell.      And    the  Statute  of 

business  transacted  at  Shrewsbury  ;  for  Merehante,  13  Edw.  I.,  refers  to  that  of 

the  bishops  and  abbota.  and  four  knighte  the  11th,  as  made  by  the  king,  a   son 

of  each  shire,  and   two  representatives  parlenioiit  que  11  tint  k  Acton  Bumell, 

of  London  and  nineteen  other  trading  and  agitin   mentions   I'avant  dlt  ^tetut 

towns,  summoned  to  meet  the  same  day  fait   &   Acton   Bumell.    This   seems  to 

In  parliament,  are  said  to   have  sat  at  afford  a  voucher  for  what  is  said  in  my 

Actoh  Bumell ;  and  thence  the  law  made  text,  which  has  been  controverted  by  a 

for  the  more  easy  recovfry  of  the  debte  letirned  antiquary.*    It  is  certein  that 

of  merchants  is  called  the  Stetute  of  the  lords  were  at  Shrewsbury  In  their 

Acton  Bumell.    It  was  probably  made  judicial  character  condemning  Llewttllin  ; 

at  the  request  of  the  representetives  of  but  whether  they  proceeded  afterwardi 

the  cities  and  boroughs  present  In  that  to  Acton  Burnell,  and  Joined  in  Uw  tta^ 

parliament,  authentic  copies  in  the  king's  uto,  is  not  quite  so  clear, 

name  being  sent  to  seven  of  those  trading  *  [Notx  TI.] 
towns;  but  it  runs  only  in  the  name 

•  Arefaseoiogleal  Journal,  vol.  il.  p.  837,  by  the  Ber.  W.  Hartahomt. 
VOL.  II.  —  M.  16 
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of  Edward  III.  that,  among  other  franchises  granted  to  then\ 
bj  a  charter  of  Athelstan,  they  had  ever  since  excercised 
the  right  of  sending  two  burgesses  to  parliament  The  said 
charter,  indeed,  was  unfortunately  mislaid;  and  the  prayer 
of  their  petition  was  to  obtain  one  of  the  like  import  in  ita 
stead.  Barnstaple,  it  must  be  observed,  was  a  town  belong- 
ing to  Lord  Audley,  and  had  actually  returned  members  ever 
since  the  twenty-third  of  Edward  L  Upon  an  inquisition 
directed  by  the  king  to  be  made  into  the  truth  of  these  al- 
legations, it  was  found  that  ^  the  burgesses  of  the  said  town 
were  wont  to  send  two  burgesses  to  parliament  for  the  com- 
monalty of  the  borough ;  '*  but  nothing  appeared  as  to  the 
pretended  charter  of  Athelstan,  or  the  liberties  which  it  was 
alleged  to  contain.  The  burgesses,  dissatisfied  with  this 
inquest,  prevailed  that  another  should  be  taken,  which  cer- 
tainly answered  better  their  wishes.  The  second  jury  found 
that  Barnstaple  was  a  free  borough  from  time  immemorial ; 
that  the  burgesses  liad  enjoyed  under  a  charter  of  Athelstan, 
which  had  been  casually  lost,  certain  franchises  by  them 
enumerated,  and  particularly  that  they  should  send  two 
burgesses  to  parliament ;  and  that  it  would  not  be  to  the 
kin^s  prejudice  if  he  .should  grant  them  a  fresh  charter  in 
terms  equally  ample  with  that  of  his  predecessor  Athelstan. 
But  the  following  year  we  have  another  writ  and  another 
inquest ;  the  former  reciting  that  the  second  return  had  been 
unduly  and  fraudulently  made ;  and  the  latter  expressly  con« 
tradicting  the  previous  inquest  in  many  points,  and  especially 
finding  no  proof  of  Athelstan's  supposed  charter.  Comparing 
the  various  parts  of  this  businei^s,  we  shall  probably  be  in- 
duced to  agree  with  Willis,  that  it  was  but  an  attempt  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Barnstaple  to  withdraw  themselves  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  their  lord.  For  the  right  of  returning  bur- 
gesses, though  it  is  the  main  point  of  our  inquiries,  was  by 
no  means  the  most  prominent  part  of  their  petition,  which 
rather  went  to  establish  some  civil  privileges  of  devising 
tlioir  tenements  and  electing  their  own  mayor.  The  first  and 
fairest  return  finds  only  that  they  were  accustomed  to  send 
members  to  parliament,  which  an  usage  of  fihy  years  (from 
23  £.  I.  to  18  E.  III.)  was  fully  sufficient  to  establish,  with* 
oat  searching  into  more  remote  antiquity.  ^ 

1  WnUs,  Notitlft  Purliameotaria,  toI.  U.  p.  812;  I^ttelton'a  HItt.  ef  Wm,  U^ 
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It  has,  however,  probably  occurred  to  the  reader  of  these  ^ 
two  cases,  St.  Albans  and  Barnstaple,  that  the  representation 
of  the  commons  in  parliament  was  not  treated  as  a  novelty, 
even  in  times  little  posterior  to  those  in  which  we  have  been 
supposing  it  to  have  originated.  In  this  consists,  I  think,  the 
sole  strength  of  the  opposite  argument.  An  act  in  the  fiflh 
year  of  Richai*d  IL  declares  that,  if  any  sheriff  shall  leave 
out  of  his  returns  any  cities  or  boroughs  which  be  bound  and 
of  old  times  were  wont  to  come  to  the  parliament,  he  shall 
be  punished  as  was  accustomed  to  be  done  in  the  like  case  in 
time  past  ^  In  the  memorable  assertion  of  legislative  right 
by  the  commons  in  the  second  of  Henry  V.  (which  will  be 
quoted  hereafler)  they  afiirm  that  ^'  the  commune  of  the  land 
is,  and  ever  hcu  been,  a  member  of  parliament"  ^  And  the 
consenting  suffrage  of  our  older  law-books  must  be  placed  in 
the  same  scale.  The  first  gainsayers,  I  think,  were  Camden 
and  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  who,  upon  probing  the  antiquities 
of  our  constitution  somewhat  more  exactly  than  their  prede 
cessors,  declared  that  they  could  find  no  signs  of  the  com- 
mons in  parliament  till  the  forty-ninth  of  Henry  IIL 
Prynne,  some  years  afterwards,  with  much  vigor  and  learn- 
ing, maintained  the  same  argument,  and  Brady  completed  the 
victory.  But  the  current  doctrine  of  Westminster  Hall,  and 
still  more  of  the  two  chambers  of  parliament,  was  certainly 
much  against  these  antiquaries ;  and  it  passed  at  one  time  for 
a  surrender  of  popular  principles,  and  almost  a  breach  of 
privilege,  to  dispute  the  lineal  descent  of  tlie  House  of  Com- 
mons from  the  witeuagemot' 

1  6  RIe.  IT.  Stat.  2,  e.  It.  prenenee,"  do  not  appear  to  me  eonelnilve 

*  Hot.  Pari.  Tol.  iv.  p.  22.  to  prore  that  they  were  actually  preMut. 

s  Though  such  an  argument   would  Hoe  anno  Rex  Sooti»WUlelmu«  magnum 

not  be  conducive,  it  might  afford  tome  tenult  consilium.    Ubi,  pettto  ab   opti- 

grounU  for  hesitation,  if  the  royal  burghs  matibus  auxilio,  promlserunt  se  daturoi 

of  Scotland  were  actually  tvpreiNinted  in  decern  mllle  marcas :   pneter  burgensea 

their  parliament  more  than  half  a  oen-  regni,  qui  sex  millia  promlserunt.   Those 

taiy  before  the  date  assigned  to  the  fint  who  know  the  brief  and  Incorrect  style 

representation  of  English  towns,    liord  of  chronicles  will  not  think  it  unlikely 

Bailee    concludes   from    a    passage   in  that  the  offer  of  6000  marks  by  the  hur- 

Fordun  '*  that  as   early  as    1211    bur-  gesses  was  not  made  in  parlisjnenr,  but 

gesses  gare  suit  and  presence  in  the  great  In  consequence  of  separate  reauisltions 

council  of  the  king's  vassals ;  though  the  fh>m  the  crown.    Pinkerton  is  of  opinion 

eontrary  has  been   as.«erted  with  much  that  the   magistrates  of  royal    burghs 

eonfldence  by  Tarious  authors.'*    Annals  might  upon  this,  and  perhaps  other  ocea- 

of  Scotland, vol.  1.  p.  1S9.  Fordun^s  words,  sions,  have  attended  at  the  bar  of  parli^ 

however,  so  far  from  importing  that  they  ment  with  their  offers  of  money.    But 

formed   a   member  of  the    legislature,  the  deputies  of  towns  do  not  appear  as  a 

which  perhaps  Lord  Uailes  did  not  mean  part  of  parliament  till  1826.    Hist,  of 

by  the  quaint  expression  **  gave  suit  and  Scotland,  toL  i.  p.  862,  871. 
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The  true  ground  of  these  pretensions  to  antiquity  was  a 
very  well-founded  persuasion  that  no  oilier  arguiyent  would 
be  so  conclusive  to  ordinary  minds,  or  cut  short  so  eflfcctually 
all  encroachments  of  the  prerogative.  The  populace  of 
every  country,  but  none  so  much  as  the  English,  easily  grasp 
the  notion  of  right,  meaning  thereby  something  positive  and 
definite;  while  the  maxims  of  expediency  or  theoretical 
reasoning  pass  slightly  over  their  minds.  Happy  indeed  for 
England  that  it  is  so  1  But  we  have  here  to  do  with  the 
tact  alone.  And  it  may  be  observed  that  several  pious 
frauds  were  practised  to  exalt  the  antiquity  of  our  constitu- 
tional liberties.  These  began,  perhaps,  very  early,  when  the 
imaginary  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor  were  so  earnestly 
demanded.  They  were  carried  further  under  Edward  I.  and 
his  successor,  when  the  fable  of  privileges  granted  by  the 
Conqueror  to  the  men  of  Kent  was  devised ;  when  Andrew 
Horn  filled  his  Mirror  of  Justices  with  fictitious  tales  of 
Alfred ;  and,  above  all,  when  the  ^  Method  of  holding  parlia- 
ments in  the  time  of  Ethelred"  was  fabricated,  about  the 
end  of  Richard  IL's  reign  ;  an  imposture  which  was  not  too 
gross  to  deceive  Sir  Edward  Coke.* 

There  is  no  great  difficulty  in  answering  the  question  why 
CaniM  of  ^^6  deputies  of  boroughs  were  finally  and  perma- 
lummoninc  ncntly  ingrafted  upon  parliament  by  Edward  I.* 
froBtt  **  The  government  was  becoming  constantly  more 
bocoughs.  attentive  to  the  wealth  that  commerce  brought  into 
the  kingdom,  and  the  towns  were  becoming  more  flourishing 
and  more  independent  But  chiefly  there  was  a  much 
stronger  spirit  of  general  liberty  and  a  greater  discontent  at 
violent  acts  of  prerogative  from  the  era  of  Magna  Charta ; 
after  which  authentic  recognition  of  free  principles  many 
acts  which  had  seemed  before  but  the  regular  exercise  of 
authority  were  looked  upon  as  infringements  of  the  subject's 
right    Among  these  the  custom  of  setting  tallages  at  discre- 

1  [NoTi  TIT.]  a  ehwm  In  place  of  their  namMf  when 
s  Thcw  expresriona  cannot  appear  too  the  dilTerent  ranks  prewnt  are  enumcr- 
•trong  But  it  Is  Terr  remarkable  that  ated.  Kot.  Pari.  toI.  11.  p.  146.  A  sub- 
to  the  parliament  of  18  Edward  III.  the  sidy  wm  ipranted  at  this  parliament;  so 
writs  appear  to  baTe  summoned  none  of  that,  If  the  cltiwns  and  bnrgesms  were 
the  towns,  but  only  the  counties.  WIUIr,  really  not  summoned.  It  Is  by  for  the 
Notit.  Parliament,  rol.  1.  Prefiice,  p.  18.  most  Tiolent  stretch  of  power  during  the 
Prynne*s  Register.  8d  part,  p.  144.  Yet  reign  of  Edward  III.  But  I  know  of 
the  cicisens  and  burgesses  are  once,  but  no  collateral  evidence  (o  illustrate  or  4kl 
•nly  onoi,  named  as  present  In  the  par-  prOTe  it. 
Hamentary  roil ;  and  there  is,  in  general, 
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tion  would  naturally  appear  the  most  intolerable ;  and  men 
were  unwilling  to  remember  that  the  burgesses  who  paid 
them  were  indebted  for  the  rest  of  their  possessions  to  the 
bounty  of  the  crown.  In  Edward  L's  reign,  even  before  the 
great  act  of  Confirmation  of  the  Charters  had  rendered  arbi- 
trary impositions  absolutely  unconstitutional,  they  might 
perhaps  excite  louder  murmurs  than  a  discreet  administra- 
tion would  risk.  Though  the  necessities  of  the  king,  there- 
fore, and  his  imperious  temper  oAen  led  him  to  this  course,' 
it  was  a  more  prudent  counsel  to  try  the  willingness  of  his 
people  before  he  forced  their  reluctance.  And  the  success 
of  his  innovation  rendered  it  worth  repetition.  Whether  it 
were  from  the  complacency  of  the  commons  at  being  thus 
admitted  among  the  peers  of  the  realm,  or  from  a  persuasion 
that  the  king  would  take  their  money  if  they  refused  it,  or 
from  inability  to  withstand  the  plausible  reasons  of  his  minis- 
ters, or  from  the  private  influence  to  which  the  leaders  of 
every  popular  assembly  have  been  accessible,  much  more  was 
granted  in  subsidies  afler  the  representation  of  the  towns 
commenced  than  had  ever  been  extorted  in  tallages. 

To  grant  money  was,  therefore,  the  main  object  of  their 
meeting ;  and  if  the  exigencies  of  the  administration  could 
have  been  relieved  without  subsidies,  the  citizens  and  bur- 
gesses might  still  have  sat  at  home  and  obeyed  the  laws 
which  a  council  of  prelates  and  barons  enacted  for  their  gov- 
ernment But  it  is  a  difficult  question  whether  the  king  and 
the  peers  designed  to  make  room  for  them,  as  it  were,  in 
legislation ;  and  whether  the  power  of  the  purse  drew  afler 
it  immediately,  or  only  by  degrees,  those  indispensable  rights 
of  consenting  to  laws  which  they  now  possess.  There  are 
no  sufficient  means  of  solving  this  doubt  during  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.  The  writ  in  22  E.  I.  directs  two  knights  to  be 
chosen  cum  plen&  potestate  pro  se  et  totd*  communitate  comi- 
tatus  praedicti  ad  oonsulendum  et  oonseiitiendum  pro  se  et 
communitate  ill^  his  quad  comites,  barones,  et  proceres 
prsedicti  concorditer  ordinaverint  in  praemissis.  That  of  the 
next  year  runs,  ad  faciendum  tunc  quod  de  communi  consilio 
ordinabitur  in  praemissis.     The  same  words  are  inserted  in 

>  TallagM  were  imposed  wlthont  con-  spiritual  nobility  to  seta  tallage  on  tb^it 

sent  of  parliament  In  17  B.  t.    Wykes,  own  tenants.    Tbis  was  subeeqaent  ta 

p.  117:  and  in  88  B.  I.    Brady^s  Hist,  tbe  Conflnnatlo  Chartarom,  and  unqnes 

9f  Bng.  ToL  ii.    In  tbe  latter  instance  ttooably  illegal. 
tb0  ki4i  wiBO  m^  iH'^  tb  tbe  lasr  and 
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the  writ  of  26  E.  I.  In  that  of  28  E.  L  the  knights  are 
directed  to  be  sent  cum  plenft  potestate  audiendi  et  facie  ndi 
quffi  ibidem  ordinari  contigerint  pro  communi  commodo. 
Several  others  of  the  same  reign  have  the  words  ad 
faciendum.  The  difficulty  is  to  pronounce  whether  this  term 
is  to  be  interpreted  in  the  sense  of  performing  or  of  enact' 
ing ;  whether  the  representatives  of  the  commons  were 
merely  to  learn  from  the  lords  what  was  to  be  done,  or  to 
beai*  their  part  in  advising  upon  it.  The  earliest  writ,  that 
of  22  E.  I.,  certainly  implies  the  latter ;  and  I  do  not  know 
that  any  of  the  rest  are  conclusive  to  the  contrary.  In  the 
reign  of  Edward  11.  the  words  ad  consentiendum  alone,  or 
ad  faciendum  et  consentiendum,  begin;  and  from  that  of 
Edward  HI.  this  form  has  been  constantly  used.^  It  must 
still,  however,  be  highly  questionable  whether  the  commons, 
who  had  so  recently  taken  their  place  in  parliament,  gave 
anything  more  than  a  constructive  assent  to  the  laws  enacted 
during  this  reign.  They  are  not  even  named  in  the  preatn* 
ble  of  any  statute  till  the  last  year  of  Edward  I.  Upon 
more  than  one  occasion  the  sheriffs  were  directed  to  return 
the  same  members  who  had  sat  in  the  last  parliament,  unless 
prevented  by  death  or  infirmity.* 

It  has  been  a  very  prevailing  opinion  that  parliament  was  not 
A*  -K-»        divided  into  two  houses  at  the  first  admission  of  the 

At  WDAt  •»/».i«« 

time  pariia-  commons.  If  by  this  IS  only  meant  that  the  com 
SThied"  mons  did  not  occupy  a  separate  chamber  till  some 
Into  two  time  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  the  proposition, 
""*"'  true  or  false,  wiU  be  of  little  importance.  They 
may  have  sat  at  the  bottom  of  Westminster  Hall,  while  the 
lords  occupied  the  upper  end.  But  that  they  were  ever  in- 
termingled in  voting  appears  inconsistent  with  likelihood  and 
authority.  The  usual  object  of  calling  a  parliament  was  to 
impose  taxes ;  and  these  for  many  years  af^er  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  commons  were  laid  in  different  proportions  upon 
the  three  estates  of  the  realm.  Thus  in  the  23  E.  I.  the 
earls,  barons,  and  knights  gave  the  king  an  eleventh,  the  cler- 
gy a  tenth ;  while  he  obtained  a  seventh  from  the  citizens  and 
burgesses ;  in  the  twenty-fourth  of  the  same  king  the  two 

1  PrjiiBe^s  Sd  RegtolOT.     It  may  Im  Ihelendani  bad  the  wmm  of  onaetlDf ; 

nmarked  that  writs  of  summomi  to  great  ilnee  itatutea  could  not  be  paoaed  in  sttcta 

eoandla  nerer  ran  ad  fikciendanif  but  ad  aasMnbUet.    Id.  p.  92. 
traetandam,  eooiulendam  et  oooapntien-       *  28  B.  I.,  Id  Prynne's  4th  Ref^ter. 

iMA  I  ftcmwhtehaoHMiroaki  infer  that  p.  12|  9X.  U.(aanaioo«noiI),P>  48. 
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former  of  these  orders  gave  a  twelfth,  the  last  an  eighth ;  in 
the  thirty-third  year  a  thirtieth  was  the  grant  of  the  harons 
and  knights  and  of  the  clergy,  a  twentieth  of  the  cities  and 
towns ;  in  the  fii*st  of  Edward  II.  the  counties  paid  a  twen« 
tieth,  the  towns  a  fifteenth  ;  in  the  sixth  of  Edward  HI.  the 
rates  were  a  fifteenth  and  a  tenth.^  These  distinct  grants 
imply  distinct  grantors ;  for  it  is  not  to  he  imagined  that  the 
commons  'intermeddled  in  those  affecting  the  lords,  or  the 
lords  in  those  of  the  commons.  In  fact,  however,  there  is 
ahundant  proof  of  their  separate  existence  long  before  the 
seventeenth  of  Edward  HI.,  which  is  the  epoch  assigned  by 
Carte,'  or  even  the  sixth  of  that  king,  which  has  been  chosen 
by  some  other  writers.  Thus  the  commons  sat  at  Acton  Bur- 
neli  in  the  eleventh  of  Edward  I.,  while  the  upper  house  was 
at  Shrewsbury.  In  the  eighth  of  Edward  11.  **  the  commons 
of  England  complain  to  the  king  and  his  council,  &c."'  These 
must  surely  have  been  the  commons  assembled  in  parliament, 
for  who  else  could  thus  have  entitled  themselves  ?  In  the 
nineteenth  of  the  same  king  we  find  several  petitions,  evident- 
ly proceeding  from  the  body  of  the  commons  in  parliament, 
and  complaining  of  public  gnevances.^  The  roll  of  1  E.  III., 
though  mutilated,  is  conclusive  to  show  that  separate  petitions 
were  then  presented  by  the  commons,  according  to  the  regu- 
lar usage  of  subsequent  times.*  And  indeed  the  preamble 
of  1  £.  III.,  Stat  2,  is  apparently  capable  of  no  other  infer- 
ence. 

As  the  knights  of  shires  correspond  to  the  lower  nobility 
of  other  feudal  countries,  we  have  less  cause  to  be  surprised 
that  they  belonged  originally  to  the  same  branch  of  parlia 
ment  as  the  barons,  than  at  their  subsequent  intermixture 
with  men  so  inferior  in  station  as  the  citizens  and  burgesses 
It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  define  the  point  of  time  when  this 
distribution  was  settled ;  but  I  think  it  may  be  inferred  from 
the  rolls  of  parliament  that  the  houses  were  divided  as  they 
are  at  present  in  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  nineteenth  years  of 
Edward  II.*  This  appears,  however,  beyond  doubt  in  the 
first  of  Edward  III.^  Yet  in  the  sixth  of  the  same  prince, 
though  the  knights  and  burgesses  are  expressly  mentioned  ta 

>  Bndj't  nisi,  of  Bnglandf  Tol.  IL  p.  •  Rot.  Pftrl.  vol.  1.  p. 

40 :  ParliameDtary  Hlatory,  rol.    i.   p.  *  Id.  p.  430. 

a06 ;  Rot.  Pari.  t.  U.  p.  66.  *  Id.  toI.  II.  p.  7. 

I  Owta,  Tol.  U.  p.  4F1;  PteltonMntary  •  Id.  p.  280, 861, 48a 

Vatorr,  vol.  i.  p.  284.  t  Id.  p»  ft. 
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liave  consulted  together,  the  former  taxed  themselves  in  a 
Amaller  rate  of  subsidy  than  the  latter.^ 

The  proper  business  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  to  pe- 
tition for  redress  of  grievances,  as  much  as  to  provide  for  the 
necessities  of  the  crown.  In  the  prudent  fiction  of  English 
law  no  wrong  is  supposed  to  proceed  from  the  source  of  right. 
The  throne  is  fixed  upon  a  pinnacle,  which  perpetual  beams 
of  truth  and  justice  irradiate,  though  corruption  and  partialitj 
maj  occupy  the  middle  region  and  cast  their  chill  shade  upon 
all  below.  In  his  high  court  of  parliament  a  king  of  £ng« 
land  was  to  learn  where  injustice  had  been  unpunished  and 
where  right  had  been  delayed.  The  common  courts  of  law, 
if  they  were  sufiiciently  honest,  were  not  sufficiently  strong, 
to  redtess  the  subject's  injuries  where  the  officers  of  the  crown 
or  the  nobles  interfered.  To  parliament  he  looked  as  the 
great  remedial  court  for  relief  of  private  as  well  as  public 
grievances.  For  this  cause  it  was  ordained  in  the  fiflh  of  Ed- 
ward II.  that  the  king  should  hold  a  parliament  once,  or,  if 
necessary,  twice  every  year ;  "  that  the  pleas  which  have 
been  thus  delayed,  and  those  where  the  justices  have  differed, 
may  be  brought  to  a  close.'' '  And  a  short  act  of  4  Edward 
III.,  which  was  not  very  strictly  regarded,  provides  that  a 
parliament  shall  be  held  ^  every  year,  or  oftener,  if  need 
be."  *  By  what  persons,  and  under  what  limitations,  this  ju- 
risdiction in  parliament  was  exercised  will  come  under  our 
future  consideration. 


>  Rot.  Pari.  Tol.  ii.  p.  86.  mons,  wm  UBoaUy  convened  to  meet  the 
s  Id.  Tol.  i.  p.  285.  king's  coancll  in  one  of  these  parlia- 
S  4  K.  III.  e.  14.  Annaiil  seraloni  of  ments."  p.  171. 
parliament  aeem  fully  to  satisfy  the  Certainly  the  oommona  could  not  de- 
words,  and  still  more  the  spirit,  of  this  sire  to  have  an  annual  parliament  In 
aetf  and  of  88  E.  III.  o.  10 ;  which  how*  order  to  make  new  statutes,  much  less  to 
eter  are  repealed  by  implication  ftt>m  the  grant  subsidies.  It  was,  bowefer,  im 
prorMons  of  6  Will.  III.  e.  2.  But  it  portant  to  present  their  petitions,  and  tc 
was  yery  rare  under  the  Plantagenet  dy-  set  forth  their  grieTanoes  to  this  high 
nasty  Tor  a  parliament  to  oonUnue  more  court.  We  may  easily  reconcile  the 
than  a  year.  *  anxiety  so  often  expressed  by  the  corn- 
It  has  been  observed  that  this  proTli-  moas  to  have  ftequeot  sessions  of  parlia- 
lon  **  had  probably  in  Tiew  the  admin-  ment,  with  the  Indiridual  reluctance  of 
ietration  of  Justice  by  the  king^s  court  memben  to  attend.  A  few  active  men 
Id  parliament."  Report  of  L.  0.  p.  801.  procured  these  petitions,  which  the  m»- 
And  in  another  place :  —  **  It  is  clear  Jority  could  not  with  decency  oppose, 
that  the  word  parliament  in  the  reign  of  since  the  public  benefit  was  generally 
Edward  I.  was  not  used  only  to  describe  admitted.  But  when  the  writs  came 
•  legiAlatlve  aciembly,  but  was  the  com-  down,  every  pretext  was  commonly  made 
mon  appellation  of  the  ordinary  assembly  use  of  to  avoid  a  troublesome  and  ill- 
of  the  king's  great  court  or  council;  and  ramuoerated  journey  to  Westminster. 
Uiat  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  realm.  For  the  subject  of  annual  parllameiiti 
composed  generally.  In  and  after  the  23d  see  a  valuable  article  by  Allen  in  the 
of  Sdward  In  of  lords  spiritual  and  tarn-  28*h  volnma  of  the  Ifidinkuiigh  Bevievr. 
yoial,  and  ivpnaeatatfvta  of  the 
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The  efficacy  of  a  king's  personal  character  in  so  imperfect 
a  state  of  government  was  never  more  strongly  exemplified 
than  in  the  first  two  Edwards.     The  father,  a  little  before  his 
death,  had  humbled  his  boldest  opponents  among  the  nobility ; 
and  as  for  the  commons,  so  far  from  claiming  a  Edward  n. 
right  of  remonstrating,  we  have  seen  cause  to  doubt  Petiuona  or 
whether  they  were  accounted  effectual  members  SuringhS 
of  the  legislature  for  any  purposes  but  taxation.  '^<*- 
But  in  the  very  second  year  of  the  son's  reign  they  granted 
the  twenty-fiflh  penny  of  their  goods,  *^  upon  this  condition, 
that  the  king  should  take  advice  and  grant  redress  upon  cer- 
tain articles  wherein  they  are  aggrieved."      These  were  an- 
swered at  the  ensuing  parliament,  and  are  entered  with  the 
king's  respective  promises  of  redress  upon  the  roll.     It  will 
be  worth  while  to  extract  part  of  this  record,  that  we  may 
see  what  were  the  complaints  of  the  commons  of  England, 
and  their  notions  of  right,  in  1309.     I  have  chosen  ou  this 
as  on  other  occasions  to  translate  very  literally,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  some  stiffness,  and  perhaps  obscurity,  in  language. 

^  The  good  people  of  the  kingdom  who  are  come  hither  to 
parliament  pray  our  lord  the  king  that  he  will,  if  it  please 
him,  have  regard  to  his  poor  subjects,  who  are  much  ag- 
grieved by  reason  that  they  are  not  governed  as  they  should 
be,  especially  as  to  the  articles  of  the  Great  Charter ;  and  for 
this,  if  it  please  him,  they  pray  remedy.  Besides  which,  they 
pray  their  lord  the  king  to  hear  what  has  long  aggrieved  his 
people,  and  still  does  so  from  day  to  day,  on  the  part  of  those 
who  call  themselves  his  officers,  and  to  amend  it,  if  he  pleas- 
es." The  articles,  eleven  in  number,  are  to  the  following 
purport :  —  1.  That  the  king's  purveyors  seize  great  quanti- 
ties of  victuals  without  payment ;  2.  That  new  customs  are 
set  on  wine,  doth,  and  other  imports ;  3.  That  the  current 
coin  is  not  so  good  as  formerly ;  ^  4,  5.  That  the  steward 
and  marshal  enlarge  their  jurisdiction  beyond  measure,  to  the 
oppression  of  the  people  ;  6.  That  the  commons  find  none  to 
receive  petitions  addressed  to  the  council ;  7.  That  the  col- 
lector of  the  king's  dues  (pemours  des  prises)  in  towns  and 
at  fairs  take  more  than  is  lawful ;  8.  That  men  are  delayed 

1  This  article  ia  to  ezprasiwd  aa  to  enrrenoy,  and  the  whole  tenor  of  theaa 

make  it  appear  that  the  grieraDoe  waa  articlea  relatea  to  abuaea  of  goTemment, 

the  high  prioe  of  commoditiea.    But  aa  I  thiDk  it  muat  have  meant  what  I  haTf 

tliii  waa  the  natnxal  efbet  of  a  degraded  aaidir  the  text 
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in  their  ciyil  salts  bj  writs  of  protection ;  9.  That  felons  es- 
cape punishment  by  procuring  charters  of  pardon ;  10.  That 
the  constables  of  the  king's  castles  take  cognizance  of  common 
pleas ;  11.  That  the  king^s  escheators  oust  men  of  lands  held 
bj  good  title,  under  pretence  of  an  inquest  of  office.^ 

These  articles  display  in  a  short  compass  the  nature  of 
those  grievances  which  existed  under  almost  all  the  princes 
of  the  Plantagenet  dynasty,  and  are  spread  over  the  rolls  of 
parliament  for  more  than  a  century  after  this  time.  Edward 
gave  the  amplest  assurances  of  putting  an  end  to  them  all, 
except  in  one  instance,  the  augmented  customs  on  imports,  to 
which  he  answered,  rather  evasively,  that  he  would  take  them 
off  till  he  should  perceive  whether  himself  and  his  people 
derived  advantage  from  so  doing,  and  act  thereupon  as  he 
should  be  advised.  Accordingly,  the  next  year,  he  issued 
writs  to  collect  these  new  customs  again.  But  the  Lords  Or- 
dainers  superseded  the  writs,  having  entirely  abrogated  aU  il- 
legal impositions.*  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that,  regard 
had  to  the  times,  there  was  anything  very  tyrannical  in  Ed- 
ward's government  He  set  tallages  sometimes,  like  his  fa- 
ther, on  his  demesne  towns,  without  assent  of  parliament.* 
In  ^e  nineteenth  year  of  his  reign  the  commons  show  that, 
*^  whereas  we  and  our  ancestors  have  given  many  tallages  to 
the  king's  ancestors  to  obtain  the  charter  of  the  forest,  which 
charter  we  have  had  confirmed  by  the  present  king,  paying 
>iim  largely  on  our  part ;  yet  the  king's  officers  of  &e  forest 
seize  on  lands,  and  destroy  ditches,  and  oppress  the  people, 
for  which  they  pray  remedy,  for  the  sake  of  Grod  and  his  fa- 
ther's soul."  They  complain  at  the  same  time  of  arbitrary 
imprisonment,  against  the  law  of  the  land.^  To  both  these 
petitions  the  king  returned  a  promise  of  redress ;  and  they 
complete  the  catsdogue  of  customary  grievances  in  this  period 
of  our  constitution. 

During  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  the  rolls  of  parliament  are 
imperfect,  and  we  have  not  much  assistance  from  other 
sources.  The  assent  of  the  connnons,  which  frequently  is 
not  specified  in  the  statutes  of  this  age,*  appears  in  a  remark- 

1  Prynne's  ad  lUgirtar,  p.  68.  >tftt.  7  Idw.  II.  and  in  12  Xdw.  11.,  and 

*  Id.  p.  75.  equi-vmlent  words  are  Ibund  in  other  atat- 

*  Madox,  Firma  Boxgi,  p.  6 ;    Boi.  ntei.    Though  often  wanting,  the  teeti- 
farl.  Tol.  i.  p.  440.  mony  to  the  eonstitution  of  parUaraent  lg 

*  Rot.  Pari.  vol.  i.  p.  480.  sufllolent  and  oondnaiTe. 

*  It  if  howeTor  distinctly  ipodfled  In 
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able  and  reYolutionar7  proceeding,  the  appointment  of  the 
Lords  Ordainers  in  1312.^  In  this  case  it  indicates  that  the 
aristocratic  party  then  combined  against  the  crown  were  de- 
sirous of  conciliating  popularity.  An  historian  relates  that 
some  of  the  commons  were  consulted  upon  the  ordinances  to 
be  made  for  the  reformation  of  government.^ 

During  the  long  and  prosperous  reign  of  Edward  III.  the 
efforts  of  parliament  in  behalf  of  their  country  idwaid  m. 
were  rewarded  with  success  in  establishing  upon  The  co™- 
a  firm  footing  three  essential  principles  of  our  gov-  iish  aamax 
emment — the  illegality  of  raising  money  without  'tehto. 
consent ;  the  necessity  that  the  two  houses  should  concur  for 
any  alterations  in  the  law ;  and,  lastly,  the  right  of  the  com- 
mons to  inquire  into  public  abuses,  and  to  impeach  public 
eounsellors.     By  exhibiting  proofs  of  each  of  these  from 
parliamentary  records  I  shall  be  able  to  substantiate  the 
progressive  improvement  of  our  free  constitution,  which  was 
principally  consolidated  during  the  reigns  of  Edward  IIL 
and  his  next  two  successors.     Brady,  indeed.  Carte,  and  the 
authors  of  the   Parliamentary  History,  have   trod   already 
over  this  ground ;  but  none  of  the  three  can  be  considered  as 
familiar  to  the  generality  of  readers,  and  I  may  at  least  take 
credit  for  a'sincerer  love  of  liberty  than  any  of  their  writings 
display. 

In  the  sixth  year  of  Edward  III.  a  parliament  was  called 
to  provide  for  the  emergency  of  an  Irish  rebellion,  Bmnon- 
wherein,  ^  because  the  king  could  not  send  troops  ^J^S^ 
and  money  to  Ireland  without  the  aid  of  his  people,  ]«vytn( 
the  prelates,  earls,  barons,  and  other  great  men,  ^thoot 
and  the  knights  of  shires,  and  all  the  commons,  of  «>°Mnt- 
their  free  will,  for  the  said  purpose,  and  also  in  order  that  the 
king  might  live  of  his  own,  and  not  vex  his  people  by  exces- 
fdve  prizes,  nor  in  other  manner,  grant  to  him  the  fifteenth 

1  Bot.  Pari.  Tol.  1.  p.  281.  Oome  le  ielai«iii«  Jonr  <1«  Man  l-an  da 

>  Watainghanif  p.    97.      Tha   Lordi'  notre  xegna  tleroa,  a  rhoneur  de  I>i«a 

•ommlttee  "  hare  (band  no  evklenoa  of  at  poor  1«  blan  da  nom  et  da  noatra 

any  writ  laanad  Ibr  alaotion  of  knIghtSf  roiaame,au«loiia  grants  da  notn  flrancha 

dlMeoi,  and  bargawieB  to  attand  tha  aama  Tolont^f  par   noa   lattrea  ouTartai  aux 

maatinf^ ;  from  the   sabaequant  doeo-  prelata,  conntea,  at  barona,  «l  eomtnuiUM 

manta  it  leenu  probable  that  nona  ware  dt  dit  roiavmtf  qn'ila  pnisaant  aalira  cav^ 

Isaued,  and  that  ttia  parliament  whidi  tain   personea  daa   prelati,  eomtea,  aft 

aaaemblad  at  Wastminstar  oonsiatad  only  barona,  &o.    Rot.  Pari.  1.  SBl.    Tha  in* 

of  prelatea,  aarla,  and  barona."    p.  259.  llprenoa  therefbreof  the  oonunittaai 

We  have  no  record  of  this  parliament;  arronaooa.    [NOTsVIlLI 
but  in  that  of  6  Sdw.  II.  it  ia  xedtad^ 
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pennj)  to  levj  of  the  commons,^  and  the  tenth  from  the  cities, 
towns,  and  royal  demesnes.  And  the  king,  at  the  request  of 
the  same,  in  ease  of  his  people,  grants  that  the  commissions, 
lately  made  to  certain  persons  assigned  to  set  tallages  on  cities, 
towns,  and  demesnes  throughout  England  shall  be  immedi- 
ately repealed ;  and  that  in  time  to  come  he  will  n9t  set  such 
tallage,  except  as  it  has  been  done  in  the  time  of  his  ances- 
tors, and  as  he  may  reasonably  do."' 

These  concluding  words  are  of  dangerous  implication  ;  and 
certainly  it  was  not  the  intention  of  Edward,  inferior  to  none 
of  his  predecessors  in  the  love  of  power,  to  divest  himself  of  that 
eminent  prerogative,  which,  however  illegally  since  the  Con- 
firmatio  Chartarum,  had  been  exercised  by  them  alL  But  the 
parliament  took  no  notice  of  this  reservation,  and  continued 
with  unshaken  perseverance  to  insist  on  this  incontestable 
and  fundamental  right,  which  he  was  prone  enough  to  violate. 

In  the  thirteenth  year  of  this  reign  the  lords  gave  their  an- 
swer to  commissioners  sent  to  open  the  parliament,  and  to 
treat  with  them  on  the  king's  part,  in  a  sealed  roll.  This 
contained  a  grant  of  the  tenth  sheaf,  fleece,  and  lamb.  But 
before  they  gave  it  they  took  care  to  have  letters  patent 
showed  them,  by  which  the  commissioners  had  power  ''to 
grant  some  graces  to  the  great  and  small  of  the  kingdom." 
^  And  the  said  lords,"  the  roll  proceeds  to  say,  '*  will  that  the 
imposition  (maletoste)  which  now  again  has  been  levied  upon 
wool  be  entirely  abolished,  that  the  old  customary  duty  be 
kept,  and  that  they  may  have  it  by  charter,  and  by  enrolment 
in  parliament,  that  such  custom  be  never  more  levied,  and 

1  t<  Ia  commotialUe  "  Menu   In  this  tallage  mt  wllhovt  tlMlr  oooMnt  ?    Th* 

pUuM  to  mean  the  tenants  of  land,  or  lUeuoe  of  the  rolls  of  parliament  wonld 

oommons  of  the  countieii,  In  oontradi**  furnleh  but  a  poor  argument.    But  la 

tIncUoo  to  eltlKoa  and  borgeeses.  &et  their  language  Is  expresaire  enough. 

s  Hot.  Pari.  vol.  II.  p.  86.    The  Lords'  The  seTeral  ranks  of  lords  aod  commons 

committee  obserre  oo  this  passage  la  the  grant  the  fifteenth  penny  from  the  com- 

roll  of  parliament,  that  '*  the  klng^s  right  monaltjr,  and  the  tenth  from  the  cities, 

to  tallage  his  eitleSf  boroughs,  and  de-  boroughs,  and  demesnes  of  the  king,  "thai 


mesnes  seems  not  to  have  been  ques-  our  lord  the  king  may  live  of  his  own, 

tloued  by  the  parliament,  though  the  and  pay  Ibr  his  expenses,  and  not  aggrieve 

oommlsrions  for  setting  the  tallage  were  his   people   by   excessive  (outraJonses) 

ol^ected  to.*'    p.  805.    But  how  can  we  prises,  or  otherwise.*'    And  upon  this 

beUbve  that  aAer  the  representatives  of  the  king  rsrokes  the  oommiiwion  In  tho 

these  dtles  and  boroughs  had  sat,  at  least  words  of  the  text.  Can  any  tiling  be  clear- 

at  times,  for  two  reigns,  and  after  the  ex-  er  than  that  the  parliament,  though  in  ft 

t licit  renunciation  ^  all  right  of  tallage  much  gentler  tone  than  they  came  after- 

y  Bdward  I.  (for  It  was  never  pretended  wards  to  assume,  intimate  the  illegality 

that  the  king  could  lay  a  tallage  on  any  of  the  late  tallage?    As    to   any  other 

towns  which  did  not  hold  of  himself),  objection  to  the  commissions,  which  tha 

theie  could  hanre  been  a  parliament  which  committee  suppose  to  have  been  takeai 

**  did  Dol  question"  the   IqgaJity  of  a  nothing  appears  on  the  rolL 
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that  this  grant  now  made  to  the  king,  or  any  other  made  in 
time  past,  shall  not  turn  hereafter  to  their  charge,  nor  be 
drawn  into  precedent"  The  commons,  who  gave  their  an- 
swer in  a  separate  roll,  declared  that  they  could  grant  no 
subsidy  without  consulting  their  constituents ;  and  therefore 
begged  that  another  parliament  might  be  summoned,  and  in  the 
mean  time  they  would  endeavor,  by  using  persuasion  with  the 
people  of  their  respective  counties,  to  procure  the  grant  of  a 
reasonable  aid  in  the  next  parliament.^  They  demanded  also 
that  the  imposition  on  wool  and  lead  should  be  taken  as  it 
used  to  be  in  former  times,  '^inasmuch  as  it  is  enhanced 
without  assent  of  the  commons,  or  of  the  lords,  as  we  under^ 
stand ;  and  if  it  be  otherwise  demanded,  that  any  one  of  the 
commons  may  refuse  it  (le  puisse  arester),  without  being 
troubled  on  that  account  (saunz  estre  chalange)."  ^ 

Wool,  however,  the  staple  export  of  that  age,  was  too  easy 
and  tempting  a  prey  to  be  relinquished  by  a  prince  engaged 
in  an  impoverishing  war.  Seven  years  afterwards,  in  20  E. 
m.,  we  find  the  commons  praying  that  the  great  subsidy  of 
forty  shillings  upon  the  sack  of  wool  be  taken  off;  and  the  old 
custom  paid  as  heretofore  was  assented  to  and  granted.  The 
government  spoke  this  time  in  a  more  authoritative  tone. 
^  As  to  this  point,"  the  answer  runs,  **  the  prelates  and  others, 
seeing  in  what  need  the  king  stood  of  an  aid  before  his  pas- 
sage beyond  sea,  to  recover  his  rights  and  defend  his  king- 
dom of  England,  consented,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
merchants,  tliat  he  should  have  in  aid  of  his  said  war,  and  in 
defence  of  his  said  kingdom,  forty  shillings  of  subsidy  for 
each  sack  of  wool  that  should  be  exported  beyond  sea  for  two 
years  to  come.  And  upon  this  grant  divers  merchants  have 
made  many  advances  to  our  lord  the  king  in  aid  of  his  war ; 
for  whieh  cause  this  subsidy  cannot  be  repealed  without  assent 
of  the  king  and  his  lords."  * 

It  is  probable  that  Edward's  counsellors  wished  to  estabhsh 
a  distinction,  long  afterwards  revived  by  those  of  James  L, 
between  customs  levied  on  merchandise  at  the  ports  and 
internal  taxes.  The  statute  entitled  Confirmatio  Chartarum 
had  manifestly  taken  away  the  prerogative  of  imposing  the 
latter,  which,  indeed,  had  never  extended  beyond  the  tenants 
of  the  royal  demesne.     But  its  language  was  not  quite  so  ex- 

1  Hoc  PM.  Tol.  U.  p.lM.  I  Id  «  Id.  p.  UIL 
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plicit  as  to  the  former,  although  no  reasonable  doubt  could  be 
entertained  that  the  intention  of  the  legislature  was  to  abro- 
gate every  species  of  imposition  unauthorized  by  parliament 
The  thirtieth  section  of  Magna  Charta  had  provided  that 
foreign  merchants  should  be  free  from  all  tributes,  except  the 
ancient  customs ;  and  it  was  strange  to  suppose  that  natives 
were  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  that  enactment.  Yet, 
owing  to  the  ambiguous  and  elliptical  style  so  frequent  in  our 
older  laws,  this  was  open  to  dispute,  and  could,  perhaps,  only 
be  explained  by  usage.  Edwiu^  I.,  in  despite  of  both  these 
statutes,  had  set  a  duty  of  threepence  in  the  pound  upon 
goods  imported  by  merchant  strangers.  This  imposition  was 
noticed  as  a  grievance  in  the  third  year  of  his  successor,  and 
repealed  by  the  Lords  Ordainers.  It  was  revived,  however, 
by  Edward  III.,  and  continued  to  be  levied  ever  afterwards.^ 
Edward  was  led  by  the  necessities  of  his  unjast  and  ex- 
pensive war  into  another  arbitrary  encroachment,  of  which  we 
find  as  many  complaints  as  of  his  pecuniary  extortions.  The 
commons  pray,  in  the  same  parliament  of  20  E.  HI.,  that 
commissions  should  not  issue  for  the  future  out  of  chancery 
to  charge  the  people  with  providing  men-at-arms,  hobelers 
(or  light  cavalry),  archers,  victuals,  or  in  any  other  manner, 
without  consent  of  parliament.  It  is  replied  to  this  petition, 
that  ^  it  is  notorious  how  in  many  parliaments  the  lords  and 
commons  had  promised  to  aid  the  king  in  his  quarrel  with 
their  bodies  and  goods  as  far  as  was  in  their  power ;  where- 
fore the  said  lords,  seeing  the  necessity  in  which  the  king 
stood  of  having  aid  of  men-at-arms,  hobelers,  and  archers, 
before  his  passage  to  recover  his  rights  beyond  sea,  and  to 
defend  Lis  realm  of  England,  ordained  that  such  as  had  five 
pounds  a  year,  or  more,  in  land  on  this  side  of  Trent  should 
furnish  men-at-arms,  hobelers,  and  archers,  according  to  the 
proportion  of  the  land  they  held,  to  attend  the  king  at  his 
cost;  and  some  who  would  neither  go  themselves  nor  find 
others  in  their  stead  were  willing  to  give  the  king  where- 
withal he  might  provide  himself  with  some  in  their  place. 
And  thus  the  thing  has  been  done,  and  no  otherwise.    And 

>  OaM  of  Impotitions  In  HowelPg  Stale  the  wool  miut  hsve  |wid  a  tax,  he  had  a 

Trials,  Tol.  11.  p.  S71-619;  partioularlT  right  to  place  the  wroughtaadunwroaght 

the  aigament  of  Mr.  Hakewill.     Hale's  artlele  on  an  equalitj.     The  eommoni 

TnatiM  on  the  enstozos,  in  Havgrave's  remonstrated  against  this:   but  it  was 

Tracts,  vol.  i.  not  repealed.    This  took  puwe  about  22 

Sdward  m.  impoeed  another  Antj  on  B.  m.    Hale's  Tree  ties,  p.  ITS. 
iloth  exported,  on  the  pretenoe  thai,  •■ 
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the  king  wills  that  henceforth  what  has  been  thus  done  m  this 
necessity  be  not  drawn  into  consequence  or  example."  ^ 

The  commons  were  not  abashed  by  these  arbitrary  pre- 
tensions; they  knew  that  by  incessant  remonstrances  they 
should  gain  at  least  one  essential  point,  that  of  preventing  the 
crown  from  claiming  these  usurpations  as  uncontested  pre- 
rogatives. The  roll  of  parliament  in  the  next  two  years,  the 
21st  and  22nd  of  Edw.  III.,  is  full  of  the  same  complaints  on 
one  side,  and  the  same  allegations  of  necessity  on  the  other. 
In  the  latter  year  the  commons  grant  a  subsidy,  on  condition 
that  no  illegal  levying  of  money  should  take  place,  with  sev- 
eral other  remedial  provisions ;  ^  and  that  these  conditions 
should  be  entered  on  the  roll  of  parliament,  as  a  matter  of 
record,  by  which  they  may  have  remedy,  if  anything  should 
be  attempted  to  the  contrary  in  time  to  come."  From  this 
year  the  complaints  of  extortion  became  rather  less  frequent ; 
and  soon  afterwards  a  statute  was  passed,  ^'That  no  man 
shall  be  constrained  to  find  men-at-arms,  hobelers,  nor  archers, 
other  than  those  which  hold  by  such  services,  if  it  be  not  by 
common  assent  and  grant  made  in  parliament."  *  Yet,  even 
in  the  last  year  of  Edward's  reign,  when  the  boundaries  of 
prerogative  and  the  rights  of  parliament  were  better  ascer- 
tained, the  king  lays  a  sort  of  claim  to  impose  charges  upon 
his  subjects  in  cases  of  great  necessity,  and  for  the  defence 
of  his  kingdom.^  But  this^more  humble  language  indicates  a 
change  in  the  spirit  of  government,  which,  a^^er  long  fretting 
impatiently  at  the  curb,  began  at  length  to  acknowledge  the 
controlling  hand  of  law. 

These  are  the  chief  instances  of  a  struggle  between  the 
crown  and  commons  as  to  arbitrary  taxation ;  but  there  are 
two  remarkable  proceedings  in  the  45th  and  46th  of  Edward, 
which,  though  they  would  not  have  been  endured  in  later 
times,  are  rather  anomalies  arising  out  of  the  unsettled  state 
of  the  constitution  and  the  recency  of  parliamentary  rights 
than  mere  encroachments  of  the  prerogative.  In  the  former 
year  parliament  had  granted  a  subsidy  of  fifty  thousand 
pounds,  to  be  collected  by  an  assessment  of  twenty-two  shil- 
lings and  threepence  upon  every  parish,  on  a  presumption 
that  the  parishes  in  England  amounted  to  forty-five  thoosand, 
whereas  they  were  hardly  a  fifth  of  that  number.    This 

1  Rot.  Pftrl.  p.  leo.  *  26  S.  m.  Stat.  t>  e.  8. 

«  p.  181, 166,  201  4  Bot.  Pari.  vol.  U.  p. 
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amazing  mistake  was  not  discovered  till  the  parliament  had 
been  dissolved.  Upon  its  detection  the  king  summoned  a 
great  council,  consisting  of  one  knight,  citizen,  and  burgess, 
named  bj  himself  out  of  two  that  had  been  returned  to  the 
last  parliament.^  To  this  assembly  the  chancellor  set  forth 
the  deficiency  of  the  last  subsidy,  and  proved  by  the  certifi- 
cates of  all  the  bishops  in  England  how  strangely  the  parlia- 
ment had  miscalculated  the  number  of  parishes ;  whereupon 
they  increased  the  parochial  assessment,  by  their  own  author- 
ity, to  one  hundred  and  sixteen  shillings.^  It  is  obvious  that 
the  main  intention,  of  parliament  was  carried  into  effect  by 
this  irregularity,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  subject  of 
DO  complaint.  In  the  next  parliament  a  still  more  objection- 
able measure  was  resorted  to ;  after  the  petitions  of  the  com- 
mons had  been  answered,  and  the  knights  dismissed,  the 
citizens  and  burgesses  were  convened  before  the  prince  of 
Wales  and  the  lords  in  a  room  near  the  white  chamber,  and 
solicited  to  renew  their  subsidy  of  forty  shillings  upon  the  tun 
of  wine,  and  sixpence  in  the  pound  upon  other  imports,  for 
safe  convoy  of  shipping,  during  one  year  more,  to  which  they 
assented,  "  and  so  departed."  ' 

The  second  constitutional  principle  established  in  the  reign 
The  con.  ^^  Edward  III.  was  that  the  king  and  two  houses 
currenM  of  parliament,  in  conjunction,  possessed  exclusively 
hoom  In  the  right  of  legislation.  Laws  were  now  declared 
kgwiation  to  be  made  by  the  king  at  the  request  erf"  the  com- 
mons,  and  by  the  assent  of  the  lords  and  prelates. 
Such  at  least  was  the  general  form,  though  for  many  subse* 
quent  ages  there  was  no  invariable  regularity  in  this  respect. 
The  commons,  who  till  this  reign  were  rarely  mentioned,  were 
DOW  as  rarely  omitted  in  the  enacting  clause.  In  fact,  it  is  - 
evident  from  the  rolls  of  parliament  that  statutes  were  almost 
always  founded  upon  their  petition.^    These  petitions,  with 

1  Prynne^fl  4th  RMtoter,  p.  289.  oomponnd  with  erery  town  and  pariah 

s  Rot.  Pari.  p.  804.  for  a  gross  sum,  whkth  tma  flrom  thenoe- 

s  Rot.  Pari.  p.  810.     In  the  mode  of  forth  the  flxtid  quota  of  subsidy,  and 

leyying  subsidies  a  remarkable  improve-  raised   by    the  inhabitants  themselTaii. 

ment  took  place  early  in  thp  reign  of  Brady  on  Boroughs,  p  81. 

Edward  III.    Originally  two  chief  taxors  ^  Laws  appear  to  have  been  drawn  up, 

were  appointed    oy  the  king  Ibr  each  and  proposed  to  the  two  houses  by  the 

eonnty,  who  named  twelve  pnsons  in  king,  down  to  the  time  of  Edward  I. 

erery    hundred  to  assess  the  movable  Hale's  Hist,  of  Common  Law.  p.  16. 

estate  of  all  inhabitants  aoeording  to  its  Sometimes  the  representatives  of  par- 

real  value.  But  in  8  E.  m.,  on. complaint  ticular  places  address  separate  petitiona 

of  parliament  that  these  taxors  were  par-  to  the  king  and  council ;  as  the  citiseni 

tial,  oommiflsiooecf  ware  sent  xound  to  of  London,  the  oommons  of  ])evoi»hlre« 
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the  respective  answers  made  to  them  in  the  king's  name,  were 
drawn  up  afler  the  end  of  the  session  in  the  form  of  laws,  and 
entered  upon  the  statute-roll.  But  here  it  must  be  rematked 
that  the  petitions  were  often  extremely  qualified  and  altered 
by  the  answer,  insomuch  that  many  statutes  of  this  and  some 
later  reigns  by  no  means  express  the  true  sense  of  the  com- 
mons. Sometimes  they  contented  themselves  with  showing 
their  grievance,  and  praying  remedy  from  the  king  and  his 
council.  Of  this  one  eminent  instance  is  the  great  statute  of 
treasons.  In  the  petition  whereon  this  act  is  founded  it  is 
merely  prayed  that, ''  whereas  the  king's  justices  in  different 
counties  adjudge  persons  indicted  before  them  to  be  traitors 
for  sundry  matters  not  known  by  the  commons  to  be  treason, 
it  would  please  the  king  by  his  council,  and  by  the  great  and 
wise  men  of  the  land,  to  declare  what  are  treasons  in  this 
present  parliament"  The  answer  to  this  petition  contains 
the  existing  statute,  as  a  declaration  on  the  king's  part.^  But 
there  is  no  appearance  that  it  received  the  direct  assent  of 
the  lower  house.  In  the  next  reigns  we  shall  find  more  re* 
markable  instances  of  assuming  a  consent  which  was  never 
positively  given. 

The  statute  of  treasons,  however,  was  supposed  to  be  de- 
claratory of  the  ancient  law :  in  permanent  and  material  in- 
novations a  more  direct  concurrence  of  all  the  estates  was 
probably  required.  A  new  statute,  to  be  perpetually  incor- 
porated with  the  law  of  England,  was  re^urded  as  no  light 
matter.  It  was  a  very  common  answer  to  a  petition  of  the 
commons,  in  the  early  part  of  this  reign,  that  it  could  not  be 
granted  without  making  a  new  law.  Afler  the  parliament 
of  14  E.  III.  a  certain  number  of  prelates,  barons,  and  coun- 
sellors, with  twelve  knights  and  six  burgesses,  were  appoint- 
ed to  sit  from  day  to  day  in  order  to  turn  such  petitions  and 
answers  as  were  fit  to  be  perpetual  into  a  statute ;  but  for 
such  as  were  of  a  temporary  nature  the  king  issued  his  let- 
ters-patent^ This  reluctance  to  innovate  without  necessity, 
and  to  swell  the  number  of  laws  which  all  were  bound  to 
know  and  obey  with  an  accumulation  of  transitory  enact- 
ments, led  apparently  to  the  distinction  between  statutes  and 

kc     ThiM  ta%  IntmslnsM  with  fbt       >  Rot.  Pari.  p.  IM. 
mnnenl  petitloni,  aod  both  together  are       >  Id.  p.  118. 
ftrr  tho  moat  part  Ter7  niuneroaa.  Inth* 
»U  of  60  Xdw.  m.  th*j  amoont  to  140. 
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ordinances.  The  latter  are  indeed  defined  by  some  lawyers 
to  be  regulations  proceeding  from  the  king  and 
tingoiihed  lords  without  concurrence  of  the  conmions.  But 
^°™^^^  if  this  be  applicable  to  some  ordinances,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  word,  even  when  opposed  to  statute, 
with  which  it  is  of\en  synonymous,  sometimes  denotes  an  act 
of  the  whole  legislature.  In  the  d7th  of  Edward  III.,  when 
divers  sumptuary  regulations  against  excess  of  apparel  were 
made  in  full  parliament,  *^  it  was  demanded  of  the  lords  and 
commons,  inasmuch  as  the  matter  of  their  petitions  was  novel 
and  unheard  of  before,  whether  they  would  have  them  grant- 
ed by  way  of  ordinance  or  of  statute.  They  answered  that 
it  would  be  best  to  have  them  by  way  of  ordinance  and  not 
of  statute,  in  order  that  anything  which  should  need  amend- 
ment might  be  amended  at  the  next  parliament."  ^  So  much 
scruple  did  they  entertain  about  tampering  with  the  statute 
law  of  the  land. 

Ordinances  which,  if  it  were  not  for  their  partial  or  tem- 
porary operation,  could  not  well  be  distinguished  from  laws,* 
were  often  estabtished  in  great  councils.  These  assemblies, 
which  frequently  occurred  in  Edward's  reign,  were  hardly 
distinguishable,  except  in  name,  fh>m  parliaments ;  being 
constituted  not  only  of  those  who  were  regularly  sununoned 
to  the  house  of  lords,  but  of  deputies  from  counties,  cities, 
and  boroughs.  Several  places  that  never  returned  burgesses 
to  parliament  have  sent  deputies  to  some  of  these  councils.* 
The  most  remarkable  of  these  was  that  held  in  the  27th  of 
Edward  III.,  consisting  of  one  knight  for  each  county,  and 
of  two  citizens  or  burgesses  from  every  city  or  borough 
wherein  the  ordinances  of  the  staple  were  established.^  These 
were  previously  agreed  upon  by  the  king  and  lords,  and 
copies  given,  one  to  the  knights,  another  to  the  burgesses. 
The  roll  tells  us  that  they  gave  their  opinion  in  writing  to 
the  council,  after  much  deliberation,  and  that  this  was  read 
and  discussed  by  the  great  men.    These  ordi  lances  fix  the 

1  Bot.  Pari.  p.  280.  Hamenteij  Writ.  toI.  fl.  p.  297.  See  Bot 

>  **  If  there  be  any  diflbienoe  betwwn  ParL  toI.  ill.  p.  17 ;  toI.  it.  p.  86. 

an  ordinance  and  a  statute,  aa  some  have  *  Theee   may   be   found  in    WilUi's 

eolleeted,  it  is  but  only  this,  that  an  Notitia  ParUamentaria.    In  28  S.  I.  the 

ordinance  Is  but  temporary  till  confirmed  nniTersitles    were    summoned    to  send 

•od  made  perpetual,  but  a  statute  is  members  to  a  great  council  in  order  to 

perpetual  at  first,  and  so  haTe  some  or-  defend  the  Ung^s  right  to  the  kingdnn 

dinaneea  tlso  been."  Whitelooke  on  Par-  of  Scotland.    I  Prynne. 

«  Rot.  Pari  U.  208. 
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staple  of  wool  in  particular  places  within  England,  prohibit 
English  merchants  from  exporting  that  article  under  pain  of 
death,  inflict  sundry  other  penalties,  create  jurisdictions,  and 
in  short  have  the  effect  of  a  new  and  important  law.  After 
ihej  were  passed  the  deputies  of  the  commons  granted  a 
subsidy  for  three  years,  complamed  of  grievances  and  receiv- 
ed answers,  as  if  in  a  regular  parliament.  But  they  were 
aware  that  these  proceedings  partook  of  some  irregularity, 
and  endeavored,  as  was  their  constant  method,  to  keep  up 
the  legal  forms  of  the  constitution.  In  the  last  petition  of 
this  council  the  commons  pray,  ^  because  many  articles  touch- 
ing the  state  of  the  king  and  oonmion  profit  of  his  kingdom 
have  been  agreed  by  him,  the  prelates,  lords,  and  commons 
of  his  land,  at  this  council,  that  the  said  articles  may  be  re- 
cited at  the  next  parliament,  and  entered  upon  the  roll ;  for 
this  cause,  that  ordinances  and  agreements  made  in  council 
are  not  of  record,  as  if  they  had  been  made  in  a  general 
parliament"  This  accordingly  was  done  at  the  ensuing  par- 
liament, when  these  ordinances  were  expressly  confirmed, 
and  directed  to  be  '*  holden  for  a  statute  to  endure  always."  ^ 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  distinction  between  ordinances 
and  statutes  is  very  obscure,  and  perhaps  no  precise  and 
uniform  principle  can  be  laid  down  about  it.  But  it  suffi- 
ciently appears  that  whatever  provisions  altered  the  common 
law  or  any  former  statute,  and  were  entered  upon  the  statute- 
roll,  transmitted  to  the  sheriffs,  and  promulgated  to  the  peo- 
ple as  general  obligatory  enactments,  were  holden  to  require 
the  positive  assent  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  duly  and  for- 
mally sununoned. 

Before  we  leave  this  subject  it  will  be  proper  to  take  no- 
tice of  a  remarkable  stretch  of  prerogative,  which,  if  drawn 
into  precedent,  would  have  effectually  subverted  this  princi- 
ple of  parliamentary  consent  in  legislation.  In  the  15th  of 
Edward  III.  petitions  were  presented  of  a  bolder  and  more 
innovating  cast  than  was  acceptable  to  the  court :  —  That  no 
peer  should  be  put  to  answer  for  any  trespass  except  before 
his  peers ;  that  commissioners  should  be  assigned  to  examine 
the  accounts  of  such  as  had  received  public  monejrs ;  that  the 
judges  and  ministers  should  be  sworn  to  observe  the  Great 
Charter  and  other  laws ;  and  that  they  should  be  appointed 

1  BotParl.  tt.268.26r 
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in  parliament.  The  last  of  these  was  probablj  the  most  ob< 
noxious ;  but  the  king,  unwilling  to  defer  a  supply  which  was 
granted  merely  upon  condition  that  these  petitions  should  pre- 
vail, suffered  them  to  pass  into  a  statute  with-  an  alteration 
which  did  not  take  off  much  from  their  efficacy  —  namely,  that 
these  officers  should  indeed  be  appointed  by  the  king  with  tlie 
advice  of  his  council,  but  should  surrender  their  charges  at 
the  next  parliament,  and  be  there  responsible  to  any  who 
should  have  cause  of  complaint  against  them.  The  chan- 
cellor, treasurer,  and  judges  entered  their  protestation  that 
they  had  not  assented  to  the  said  statutes,  nor  could  they  ob< 
serve  them,  in  case  they  should  prove  contrary  to  the  laws 
and  customs  of  the  kingdom,  which  they  were  sworn  to  main- 
tain.^ This  is  the  first  instance  of  a  protest  on  the  roll  of 
parliament  against  the  passing  of  an  act  Nevertheless  they 
were  compelled  to  swear  on  the  cross  of  Canterbury  to  its 
observance." 

This  excellent  statute  was  attempted  too  early  for  complete 
success.  Edward's  ministers  plainly  saw  that  it  left  them  at 
the  mercy  of  future  parliaments,  who  Would  readily  learn  the 
wholesome  and  constitutional  principle  of  sparing  the  sovereign 
while  they  punished  his  advisers.  They  had  recourse  there- 
fore to  a  violent  measure,  but  which  was  likely  in  those  times  to 
be  endured.  By  a  proclamation  addressed  to  all  the  sheriffs 
the  king  revokes  and  annuls  the  statute,  as  contrary  to  the 
laws  and  customs  of  England  and  to  his  own  just  rights  and 
prerogatives,  which  he  had  sworn  to  preserve ;  declaring  that 
he  had  never  consented  to  its  passing,  but,  having  previously 
protested  that  he  would  revoke  it,  lest  the  parliament  should 
have  been  separated  in  wrath,  had  dissembled,  as  was  his 
duty,  and  permitted  the  great  seal  to  be  affixed  ;  and  that  it 
appeared  to  the  earls,  barons,  and  other  learned  persons  of 
his  kingdom  with  whom  he  had  consulted,  that,  as  the  said 
statute  had  not  proceeded  from  his  own  good  will,  it  was  null, 
and  could  not  have  the  name  or  force  of  law.'  This  revocation 
of  a  statute,  as  the  price  of  which  a  subsidy  had  been  grant- 
ed, was  a  gross  infringement  of  law,  and  undoubtedly  passed 
^or  such  at  that  time ;  for  the  right  was  already  clear,  though 

1  Rot  Pari,  p  181.  ooQsdotuneai  of  the  vlolont  ttep  he  wst 

t  Id.  ii.  p.  liB.  teking;  andhlMwUitoexoiueitumaeli 

•  Rymer,  t.  ▼.  p.  282.     ThlB  Inttra-  m  ponlblo. 
t  betnjB  in  its  language  Bdwaid'i 
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the  remedy  was  not  always  attainable.  Two  jeara  afiaiv 
wards  Edward  met  his  parliament,  when  that  obnoxious  stat* 
Dte  was  formally  repealed.^ 

Notwithstanding  the  king's  unwillingness  to  permit  this  con- 
trol  of  parliament  over    his    administration,  he  suffered,  or 
rather    solicited,  their  interference  in  matters  which   have 
since  been  reckoned  the  exclusive  province  of  the  crown. 
This  was  an  unfair  trick  of  his  policy.     He  was  ^ ^^j^  ^ 
desirous,  in   order    to    prevent  any    murmuring  parliament 
about  subsidies,  to  throw  the  war  upon  parlia- ^ttenof° 
ment  as  their  own  act,  though  none  could  have  ^'  *nd 
been  commenced  more  selfishly  for  his  own  benefit,  ^^* 
or  less  for  the  advantage  of  the  people  of  England.    It  is 
called  ^the  war  which  our  lord  the  kkig  has  undertaken 
against  his  adversary  of  France  by  common  assent  of  all  the 
lords  and  commons  of  his  realm  in  divers  parliaments."' 
And  he  several  times  referred  it  to  them  to  advise  upon  the 
subject  of  peace.     But  the  conmions  showed  their  humility 
or  discretion  by  treating  this  as  an  invitation  which  it  would 
show  good  manners  to  decline,  though  in  the  eighteenth  of 
the  king's  reign  they  had  joined  with  the  lords  in  imploring 
the  king  to  make  an  end  of  the  war  by  a  battle  or  by  a 
suitable  peace.'    ^Most  dreaded  *  lord,**  they  say  upon  one 
occasion,  '^  as  to  your  war,  and  the  equipment  necessary  for 
It,  we  are  so  ignorant  and  simple  that  we  know  not  how,  nor 
have  the  power,  to  devise;  wherefore  we  pray  your  grace 
to  excuse  us  in  this  matter,  and  that  it  please  you,  wit]^  ad- 
vice of  the  great  and  wise  persons  of  your  council,  to  ordain 
what  seems  best  to  you  for  the  honor  and  profit  of  yourself 
and  your  kingdom;  and  whatever  shall  be  thus  ordained  by 
assent  and  agreement  for  you  and  your  lords  we  readily  as- 
sent to^  and  will  bold  it  firmly  established."*    At  another 
time,  after  their  petitions  had  been  answered,  ^  it  was  shewed 

1  TlM  eommooB  to  the  17th  of  Xdw.    and  what  ahonld  be  ibtuid  honorable  and 
m.  petition  that  the  statute!  made  two    profitable  to  the  king  and  his  people  put 


Cm  beine  be  maintained  in  their  force,  into  a  new  statute,  and  obserted  in 
Ting  granted  for  them  the  subsidies  fiitnre."    Rot.  Pari.  ii.  189.  But  though 
which  thoT  enomerste,    '*  which  was  a  this  is  inserted  among  the  petitions,  it 
grsat  spoiling  (raofon)    and    grieTOus  appears  firom  the  roll  a  little  before  (p. 
oliarge  ibr  them."    But  the  king  an-  1S9,  n.  28),  that  the  statute  was  actnalljr 
sweied  that,  "  pereelTing  the  said  statute  repealed  by  common  consent ;  such  con- 
to  be  against  his  oath,  and  to  the  blem-  sent  at  least  being  redted«  whether  tnUy 
ish  of  his  crown  and  royalty,  and  against  or  not. 
the  law  of  the  land  in  many  points,  he  *  Rymer,  t.  ▼.  p.  166> 
had  repealed  it.    But  he  would  hare  the  •  p.  148. 
•rtioka  of  the  aid  stetnU  examined,  «  21 X.  ni.  p.  166. 
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to  the  lords  and  commons  by  Bartholomew  de  Buighersh, 
the  king's  chamberlain,  how  a  treaty  had  been  set  on  foot 
between  the  king  and  his  adversary  of  France ;  and  how  he 
had  good  hope  of  a  final  and  agreeable  issue  with  Grod'a 
help;  to  which  he  would  not  come  without  assent  of  the 
lords  and  commons.  Wherefore  the  said  chamberlain  in- 
quired on  the  king's  part  of  the  said  lords  and  commons 
whether  they  would  assent  and  agree  to  the  peace,  in  case  it 
might  be  had  by  treaty  between  the  parties.  To  which  the 
said  commons  with  one  voice  replied,  that  whatever  end  it 
should  please  the  king  and  lords  to  make  of  the  treaty  would 
be  agreeable  to  them.  On  which  answer  the  chamberlain 
said  to  the  commons,  Then  you  will  assent  to  a  perpetual 
treaty  of  peace  if  it  can  be  had.  And  the  said  commons 
answered  at  once  and  unanimously,  Yes,  yes."^  The  lords 
were  not  so  diffident  Their  great  station  as  hereditary  coun- 
rillors  gave  them  weight  in  s^  deliberations  of  government; 
and  they  seem  to  have  pretended  to  a  negative  voice  in  the 
question  of  peace.  At  least  they  answer,  upon  the  proposals 
made  by  David  king  of  Scots  in  1368,  which  were  submitted 
to  them  in  parliament,  that,  ^  saving  to  the  said  David  and 
his  heirs  the  articles  contained  therein,  they  saw  no  way  of 
making  a  treaty  which  would  not  openly  turn  to  the  disheri- 
son of  the  king  and  his  heirs,  to  which  they  would  on  no 
account  assent;  and  so  departed  for  that  day."^  A  few 
years  before  they  had  made  a  similar  answer  to  some  other 
propositions  from  Scotland.'  It  is  not  improbable  that,  in 
both  these  cases,  they  acted  with  the  concurrence  and  at  the 
instigation  of  the  king;  but  the  precedents  might  have  been 
remembered  in  other  circumstances. 

A  third  important  acquisition  of  the  house  of  commons  . 
Right  of  tha  during  this  reign  was  the  establishment  of  their 
iS°Id  ^?  to  "^^*  ^^  investigate  and  chastise  the  abuses  of  ad- 
p^uT  ^  ministration.  In  the  fourteenth  of  Edward  III. 
abuM.  committee  of  the  lords'  house  had  been  appointed 
(o  examine  the  accounts  of  persons  responsible  for  the  receipt 
of  the  last  subsidy ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  commons 
were  concerned  in  this.*     The  unfortunate  statute  of  the 

1  28  X.  m.  p.  261.  tlon  of  the  oommonB  ddng  ttilf  in  th 

*  28  £.  in.  p.  295.     Oarte  mvi,  **  the  roll  of  parliament, 
lords  and  commons,  giving  this  adTlee       *  Rymer,  p.  289. 
separately,  declared."  ibc     Hist.ofBng-       ^  p.  114. 
land,  ToL  ii.  p.  618     I  can  find  no  men- 
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next  year  contained  a  similar  provision,  which  was  annulled 
with  the  rest  Many  years  elapsed  before  the  oommonn 
tried  the  force  of  their  vindictive  arm.  We  must  pass  on- 
ward an  entire  generation  of  man,  and  look  at  the  parliament 
assembled  in  the  fiftieth  of  Edward  III.  Nothing  memora- 
ble as  to  the  interference  of  the  commons  in  government 
occurs  before,  unless  it  be  their  request,  in  the  forty-fifth  of 
the  king,  that  no  clergyman  should  be  made  chancellor, 
treasurer,  or  other  great  officer ;  to  which  the  king  answered 
that  he  would  do  what  best  pleased  his  council.^ 

It  will  be  remembered  by  every  one  who  has  read  our 
history  that  in  the  latter  years  of  Edward's  life  his  parUament 
fiune  was  tarnished  by  the  ascendency  of  the  duke  of  w  «.  in. 
of  Lancaster  and  Alice  Ferrers.  The  former,  a  man  of  more 
ambition  than  his  capacity  seems  to  have  warranted,  even 
incurred  the  suspicion  of  meditating  to  set  aside  the  heir  of 
the  crown  when  the  Black  Prince  should  have  sunk  into  the 
grave.  Whether  he  were  wronged  or  not  by  these  conjectures, 
Siey  certainly  appear  to  have  operated  on  those  most  con- 
cerned to  take  alarm  at  them.  A  parliament  met  in  April, 
1376,  wherein  the  general  unpopularity  of  the  king's  admin- 
istration, or  the  influence  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  1^  to  very 
remarkable  consequences.'  After  granting  a  subsidy,  the 
commons,  ^  considering  the  evils  of  the  country,  through  so 
many  wars  and  other  causes,  and  that  the  officers  now  in  the 
king's  service  are  insufficient  without  further  assistance  for  so 
great  a  charge,  pray  that  the  council  be  strengthened  by  the 
addition  of  ten  or  twelve  bishops,  lords,  and  others,  to  be 
constantly  at  hand,  so  that  no  business  of  weight  should  be 
despatched  without  the  consent  of  all ;  nor  smaller  matters 
without  that  of  four  or  six."'  The  king  pretended  to  come 
with  alacrity  into  this  measure,  which  was  followed  by  a  strict 
restraint  on  them  and  all  other  officers  from  taking^  presents 
in  the  course  of  their  duty.  After  this,  **'  the  said  commons 
appeared  in  parliament,  protesting  that  they  had  the  same 
good  will  as  ever  to  assist  the  king  with  their  lives  and  for- 

1  RynMr,  p.  804.  a  Mlow  of  a  ooUtge  too  IndlKilmlnato 

*  VUmt  or  oar  geoenl  htatoriuu  luif*  an  encomiMi  of  its  Ibandar.     Another 

•InrredoTsr  this  Important  MBslon.    The  modern  book  may  be  named  with  aome 

beet  view,  perhaps,  of  its  secret  histoiy  commendation,  though  rwy  inferior  in 

will  be  found  in  Lowth's  Life  of  Wjke-  its  execution,  Godwin's  Life  of  Chancer, 

ham ;  an  instroctlTe  and  elegant  worlc,  of  which  the  duke  of  Laacaittr  Is  the 

onlj  to  be  blamed  for  marks  of  that  politieal  hero, 
effxfcimirel  point  of  honor  wliich  makes       *  Kjmer,  p  822. 
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tunes ;  but  that  it  seemed  to  them,  if  their  said  liege  lord  had 
always  possessed  about  him  faithful  counsellors  and  good 
officers,  he  would  have  been  so  rich  that  he  would  have  had 
no  need  of  charging  his  commons  with  subsidy  or  tallage, 
considering  the  great  ransoms  of  the  French  and  Scotch 
kings,  and  of  so  many  other  prisoners ;  and  that  it  appeared 
to  be  for  the  private  advantage  of  some  near  the  king,  and 
of  others  by  their  collusion,  that  the  king  and  kingdom  are  so 
impoverished,  and  the  conunons  so  ruined.  And  they  prom- 
ised tiie  king  that,  if  he  would  do  speedy  justice  on  such  as 
should  be  found  guilty,  and  take  from  them  what  law  and 
reason  permit,  with  what  had  been  already  granted  in  parlia- 
ment, they  will  engage  that  he  should  be  rich  enough  to 
maintain  his  wars  for  a  long  time,  without  much  charging  his 
people  in  any  manner."  They  next  proceeded  to  allege  three 
particular  grievances ;  the  removal  of  the  staple  from  Calais, 
where  it  had  been  fixed  by  parliament,  through  the  procure- 
ment and  advice  of  the  said  private  counsellors  about  the 
king ;  the  participation  of  the  same  persons  in  lending  money 
to  the  king  at  exorbitant  usury;  and  their  purchasing  at 
a  low  rate,  for  their  own  benefit,  old  debts  from  the  crown, 
the  whole  of  which  they  had  afterwards  induced  the  king  to 
repay  to  themselves.  For  these  and  for  many  more  misde- 
meanors the  commons  accused  and  impeached  the  lords  Lati- 
mer and  Nevil,  with  four  merchants,  Lyons,  Ellis,  Peachey, 
and  Bury.^  Latimer  had  been  chamberlain,  and  Nevil  held 
another  office.  The  former  was  the  friend  and  creature  of 
the  duke  of  Lancaster.  Nor  was  this  parliament  at  all  nice 
in  touching  a  point  where  kings  least  endure  their  interfer- 
ence. An  ordinance  was  made,  that,  *^  whereas  many  women 
prosecute  the  suits  of  others  in  courts  of  justice  by  way  of 
maintenance,  and  to  get  profit  thereby,  which  is  displeasing  to 
the  king,  he  forbids  any  woman  henceforward,  and  especially 
Alice  Ferrers,  to  do  so,  on  pain  of  the  said  Alice  forfeiting 
all  her  goods,  and  suffering  banishment  from  the  kingdom."' 
The  part  which  the  prince  of  Wales,  who  had  ever  been 
distinguished  for  his  respectful  demeanor  towards  Edward, 
bore  in  this  unprecedented  opposition,  is  strong  evidence  of 
the  jealousy  with  which  he  regarded  the  duke  of  Lancaster  i 
and  it  was  led  in  the  house  of  commons  by  Peter  de  la  Marei 

I  Bjrxner,  p.  822.  •  Id.  p.  828. 
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ft  servant  of  the  earl  of  March,  who,  hj  his  marriage  with 
Fhilippa,  heiress  of  Lionel  duke  of  Clarence,  stood  next 
af\er  the  young  prince  Richard  in  lineal  succession  to  the 
crown,  llie  proceedings  of  this  session  were  indeed  highly 
popular.  But  no  house  of  commons  would  have  gone  such 
lengths  on  the  mere  support  of  popular  opinion,  unless  insti- 
gated and  encouraged  by  higher  authority.  Without  this 
their  petitions  might  perhaps  have  obtained,  for  the  sake  of 
subsidy,  an  immediate  consent ;  but  those  who  took  the  lead 
in  preparing  them  must  have  remained  unsheltered  after  a 
dissolution,  to  abide  the  vengeance  of  the  crown,  with  no 
assurance  that  another  parliament  would  espouse  their  cause 
as  its  own.  Such,  indeed,  was  their  fate  in  the  present  in- 
stance. Soon  after  the  dissolution  of  parliament,  the  prind 
of  Wales,  who,  long  sinking  by  fatal  decay,  had  rallied  hir 
expiring  energies  for  this  domestic  combat,  left  his  inheritance 
to  a  child  ten  years  old,  Richard  of  Bordeaux.  Immediately 
after  this  event  Lancaster  recovered  his  influence ;  and  the 
former  favorites  returned  to  court  Peter  de  la  Maro  was 
oonfined  at  Nottingham,  where  he  remained  two  years.  The 
citizens  indeed  attempted  an  insurrection,  and  threatened  to 
bum  the  Savoy,  Lancaster's  residence,  if  de  la  Mare  was  not 
released ;  but  the  bishop  of  London  succeeded  in  appeasing 
ihem.^  A  parliament  met  next  year  which  overthrew  the 
work  of  its  predecessor,  restored  those  who  had  .been  im- 
peached, and  repealed  the  ordinance  against  Alice  Ferrers.* 
So  little  security  will  popular  assemblies  ever  afford  against 
arbitrary  power,  when  deprived  of  regular  leaders  -and  the 
consciousness  of  mutual  fidelity. 

The  policy  adopted  by  the  prince  of  Wales  and  earl  of 
March,  in  employing  the  house  of  commons  as  an  engine 
of  attack  against  an  obnoxious  ministry,  was  perfectly  novel, 
and  indicates  a  sensible  change  in  the  character  of  our  con 
stitution.  Li  the  reign  of  Edward  IL  parliament  had  little 
share  in  resisting  the  government ;  much  more  was  effected 
by  the  barons  through  risings  of  their  feudal  tenantry.  Fifty 
years  of  authority  better  respected,  of  law  better  enforced^ 
had  rendered  these  more  perilous,  and  of  a  more  violent  ap- 
pearance than  formerly.    A  surer  resource  presented  itself 

1  Anonym.  Hist.  Sdw.  m.  ad  ealesm  dz  or  wren  of  the  knlghti  who  had  nt 

Bamlngford,  p.  444,  448.    WaUngham  in  the  last  parliament  were  returned  !• 

fboe  a  dllhnnt  reaeon,  p.  192.  tttia,  as  appears  hy  the  writs  in  Piyans^ 

*  Bot.  Pari.  p.  874.     Mot  man  than  4tti  Wrter,  p.  UB,  8U 
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in  the  increased  weight  of  the  lower  house  in  parliament. 
And  this  indirect  aristocratical  influence  gave  a  surprising 
impulse  to  that  assembly,  and  particularly  tended  to  establish 
beyond  question  its  control  over  public  abuses.  It  is  no  less 
just  to  remark  that  it  also  tended  to  preserve  the  relation  and 
harmony  between  each  part  and  the  other,  and  to  prevent 
that  jarring  of  emulation  and  jealousy  which,  though  gener- 
ally found  in  the  division  of  power  between  a  noble  and  a 
popular  estate,  has  scarcely  ever  caused  a  dissension,  except  in 
cases  of  little  moment,  between  our  two  houses  of  parliament 
The  commons  had  sustained  with  equal  firmness  and  dis- 
Biohaxdn.  cretion  a  defensive  war  against  arbitrary  power 
ezMt  under  Edward  III. :  they  advanced  with  very  dif- 

iDcraus  or  ferent  steps  towards  his  successor.  Upon  the  king's 
ibepower  ^^g^}^^ though  Richard's  coronation  took  place  with- 
eommoDs.  q^i  delay,  and  no  proper  regency  was  constituted, 
yet  a  council  of  twelve,  whom  the  great  officers  of  state  were 
to  obey,  supplied  its  place  to  every  effectual  intent.  Among 
these  the  duke  of  Limcaster  was  not  numbered ;  and  he  re- 
tired from  court  in  some  disgust.  In  the  first  parliament  of 
the  young  king  a  large  proportion  of  the  knights  who  had 
sat  in  that  whidi  impeached  the  Lancastrian  party  were  re- 
turned.^ Peter  de  la  Mare,  now  released  from  prison,  was 
elected  speaker ;  a  dignity  which,  according  to  some,  he  had 
filled  in  the  Good  Parliament,  as  that  of  the  fiftieth  of  Ed- 
ward m.  was  popularly  styled;  though  the  rolls  do  not 
mention  either  him  or  any  other  as  bearing  that  honorable 
name  before  Sir  Thomas  Hungerford  in  the  parliament  of 
the  following  year.'  The  prosecution  against  Alice  Perrers 
was  now  revived ;  not,  as  far  as  appears,  by  direct  impeach- 
ment of  the  commons ;  but  articles  were  exhibited  against 
her  in  the  house  of  lords  on  the  king's  part,  for  breaking  the 
ordinance  made  against  her  intermeddling  at  court;  upon 
which  she  received  judgment  of  banishment  and  forfeiture.' 
At  the  request  of  the  lower  house,  the  lords,  in  the  king's 
name,  appointed  nine  persons  of  different  ranks  —  three 
bishops,  two  earls,  two  bannerets,  and  two  bachelors  —  to 
be  a  permanent  council  about  the  king,  so  that  no  business 

1  WaMngham,  p.  20O,  says  pane  om-  and  all  the  lawyen  of  England;  yot  by    * 
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of  importance  slioald  be  transacted  without  their  unanimous 
consent.  The  king  was  even  compelled  to  consent  that,  dur* 
ing  his  minority,  the  chancellor,  treasurer,  judges,  and  other 
chief  officers,  should  be  made  in  parliament ;  hj  which  pro- 
vision, combined  with  that  of  the  parliamentary  council,  the 
whole  executive  government  was  transferred  to  the  two 
houses.  A  petition  that  none  might  be  employed  in  the 
king's  service,  nor  belong  to  his  council,  who  had  been  for- 
merly accused  upon  good  grounds,  struck  at  lord  Latimer, 
who  had  retained  some  degree  of  power  in  the  new  establish* 
ment  Another,  suggesting  that  Grasoony,  Ireland,  ArtoiSy 
and  the  Scottish  marches  were  in  danger  of  being  lost  for 
want  of  good  officers,  though  it  was  so  generally  worded  as  to 
leave  the  means  of  remedy  to  the  king's  pleasure,  yet  shows 
a  growing  energy  and  self-confidence  in  that  assembly  which 
not  many  years  before  had  thought  the  question  of  peace  or 
war  too  high  for  their  deliberation.  Their  subsidy  was  suffi- 
ciently liberal ;  but  they  took  care  to  pray  the  king  that  fit 
persons  might  be  assigned  for  its  receipt  and  disbursementi 
lest  it  should  any  way  be  diverted  from  the  purposes  of  the 
war.  Accordingly  Walworth  and  Philpot,  two  eminent  citi- 
sens  of  London,  were  appointed  to  this  office,  and  sworn  in 
parliament  to  its  execution.^ 

But  whether  through  the  wastefulness  of  government,  ot 
rather  because  Edward's  legacy,  the  French  war,  like  a  ruin- 
ous and  interminable  lawsuit,  exhausted  all  public  contribu* 
tions,  there  was  an  equally  craving  demand  for  subsidy  at 
the  next  meeting  of  parliament.  "Die  commons  now  made  a 
more  serious  stand.  The  speaker.  Sir  James  Pickering,  after 
the  protestation  against  giving  offence  which  has  since  become 
more  matter  of  form  than,  perhaps,  it  was  then  considered, 
reminded  the  lords  of  the  council  of  a  promise  made  to  the 
last  parliament,  that,  if  they  would  help  the  king  for  once 
with  a  large  subsidy,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  undertake  ao 
expedition  against  the  enemy,  he  trusted  not  to  call  on  them 
again,  but  to  support  the  war  from  his  own  revenues ;  in 
fluth  of  which  promise  there  had  been  granted  the  largest 
sum  that  any  king  of  England  had  ever  been  suffered  to  levy 
within  so  short  a  time,  to  the  utmost  loss  and  inconvenience 
of  the  oommonsy  part  of  which  ought  still  to  remain  in  the 

1  Rot.  Pwl.  yoLm  p.  13 
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treasarj,  and  render  it  nnneoessarj  to  burden  anew  the  ex- 
hausted people.  To  this  Scrope,  lord  steward  of  the  house- 
hold, protesting  that  he  knew  not  of  anj  such  promise,  made 
answer  bj  order  of  the  king,  that,  "  saving  th^  honor  and 
reverence  of  our  lord  the  king,  and  the  lords  there  present, 
the  commons  did  not  speak  truth  in  asserting  that  part  of  the 
last  subsidy  should  be  still  in  the  treasury ;  it  being  notorious 
that  every  penny  had  gone  into  the  hands  of  Walwonh  and 
Philpot,  appointed  and  sworn  treasurers  in  the  last  parliar 
ment,  to  receive  and  expend  it  upon  the  purposes  of  the  war, 
for  which  they  had  in  effect  disbursed  the  whole."  Not 
satisfied  with  this  general  justification,  the  commons  pressed 
for  an  account  of  the  expenditure.  Scrope  was  again  com- 
missioned to  answer,  that,  ^  though  it  had  never  been  seen 
that  of  a  subsidy  or  other  grant  made  to  the  king  in  parlia- 
ment or  out  of  parliament  by  the  commons  any  account  had 
afterwards  been  rendered  to  the  commons,  or  to  any  other 
except  the  king  and  his  officers,  yet  the  king,  to  gratify  them, 
of  his  own  accord,  without  doing  it  by  way  of  right,  would 
have  Walworth,  along  with  certain  persons  of  the  council, 
exhibit  to  them  in  writing  a  clear  account  of  the  receipt  and 
expenditure,  upon  condition  that  this  should  never  be  used  as 
a  precedent,  nor  inferred  to  be  done  otherwise  than  by  the 
king^s  spontaneous  command."  The  commons  were  again 
urged  to  provide  for  the  public  defence,  being  their  own  con- 
cern as  much  as  that  of  the  king.  But  they  merely  shifted 
their  ground  and  had  recourse  to  other  pretences.  They  re- 
quested that  five  or  six  peers  might  come  to  them,  in  order  to 
discuss  this  question  of  subsidy.  The  lords  entirely  rejected 
this  proposal,  and  affirmed  that  such  a  proceeding  had  never 
been  known  except  in  the  three  last  parliaments ;  but  allowed 
that  it  had  been  the  course  to  elect  a  committee  of  eight  or 
ten  from  each  house,  to  confer  easily  and  without  noise  to* 
gether.  The  commons  acceded  to  this,  and  a  committee  of 
conference  was  appointed,  though  no  result  of  their  discussion 
appears  upon  the  rolL 

Upon  examining  the  accounts  submitted  to  them,  these 
sturdy  oommoners  raised  a  new  objection.  It  appeared  that 
large  sums  had  been  expended  upon  garrisons  in  France  and 
Ireland  and  other  places  beyond  the  kingdom,  of  which  they 
protested  themselves  not  liable  to  bear  the  charge.  It 
was  answered  that  Gasoony  and  the  king's  other  dominiona 
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beyond  sea  were  the  outworks  of  England,  nor  could  the 
people  ever  be  secure  from  war  at  their  thresholds,  unless 
these  were  maintained.  Thej  lastly  -insisted  that  the  king 
ought  to  be  rich  through  the  wealth  that  had  devolved  on 
him  from  his  grandfather.  But  this  was  affirmed,  in  replj, 
to  be  merely  sufficient  for  the  payment  of  Edward's  creditors. 
Thus  driven  from  all  their  arguments,  the  commons  finally 
consented  to  a  moderate  additional  imposition  upon  the  export 
of  wool  and  leather,  which  were  already  subject  to  consider- 
able duties,  apologizing  on  account  of  their  poverty  for  the 
slendemess  of  their  grant.^ 

The  necessities  of  government,  however,  let  their  cause  be 
what  it  might,  were  by  no  means  feigned ;  and  a  new  par- 
liament was  assembled  about  seven  months  after  the  last, 
wherein  the  king,  without  waiting  for  a  petition,  informed  the 
commons  that  the  treasurers  were  ready  to  exhibit  their  ac- 
counts before  them.  This  was  a  signal  victory  after  the 
reluctant  and  ungracious  concession  made  to  the  last  parlia- 
ment Nine  persons  of  different  ranks  were  appointed  at 
the  request  of  the  commons  to  investigate  the  state  of  the 
revenue  and  the  disposition  which  had  been  made  of  the  late 
king^s  personal  estate.  They  ended  by  granting  a  poll-tax, 
which  they  pretended  to  think  adequate  to  the  supply  re- 
quired.* But  in  those  times  no  one  possessed  any  statistical 
knowledge,  and  every  calculation  which  required  it  was  sub- 
ject to  enormous  error,  of  which  we  have  already  seen  an 
eminent  example.'  In  the  next  parliament  (8  Ric.  11.)  it 
was  set  forth  that  only  22,000^  had  been  collected  by  the 
poll-tax,  while  the  pay  of  the  king's  troops  hired  for  the  ex- 
pedition to  Britany,  the  pretext  of  the  grant,  had  amounted 
for  but  half  a  year  to  50,000/.  The  king,  in  short,  was  more 
straitened  than  ever.  His  distresses  gave  no  small  advantage 
to  the  commons.  Their  speaker  was  instructed  to  decl£^ 
that,  as  it  appeared  to  them,  if  the  affairs  of  their  liege  lord 
had  been  properly  conducted  at  home  and  abroad,  he  could 
not  have  wanted  aid  of  his  commons,  who  now  are  poorer 
than  before.  They  pray  that,  as  the  king  was  so  much  ad- 
vanced in  age  and  discretion,  his  perpetual  council  (appointed 
in  his  first  parliament)  might  be  discharged  of  their  labors, 
and  thaty  instead  of  them,  the  five  chief  officers  of  state,  to  wit^ 
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the  chancellor,  treasurer,  keeper  of  the  privj  seal,  chamber- 
lain, and  steward  of  the  household,  might  be  named  in  par- 
liament, and  declared  to  the  commons,  as  the  king's  sole 
counsellors,  not  removable  before  the  next  parliament.  Tliej 
required  also  a  general  commission  to  be  made  out,  similar  to^ 
that  in  the  last  session,  giving  powers  to  a  certain  number  of 
peers  and  other  distinguished  persons  to  inquire  into  the  state 
of  the  household,  as  well  as  into  all  receipts  and  expenses 
since  the  king's  accession.  The  former  petition  seems  to  have 
been  passed  over ;  ^  but  a  commission  as  requested  was  made 
out  to  three  prelates,  three  earls,  three  bannerets,  three 
knights,  and  three  citizens.'  After  guardiiig  thus,  as  thej 
conceived,  against  malversation,  but  in  effect  rather  protect- 
ing their  posterity  than  themselves,  the  commons  prolonged 
the  last  imposition  on  wool  and  leather  for  another  year. 

It  would  be  but  repetition  to  make  extracts  from  the  rolls 
of  the  two  next  years ;  we  have  still  the  same  tale — demand 
of  subsidy  on  one  side,  remonstrance  and  endeavors  at  refor- 
mation on  the  other.  After  the  tremendous  insurrection  of  the 
villeins  in  1382  a  parliament  was  convened  to  advise  about 
repealing  the  charters  of  general  manumission,  extorted  from 
the  king  by  the  pressure  of  circumstances.  In  this  measure 
all  concurred ;  but  the  commons  were  not  afraid  to  say  that 
the  late  risings  had  been  provoked  by  the  burdens  which  a 
prodigal  court  had  called  for  in  the  preceding  session.  Their 
language  is  unusually  bold.  ^  It  seemed  to  them,  after  full 
deliberation,"  they  said,  '^that,  unless  the  administration  of 
the  kingdom  were  speedily  reformed,  the  kingdom  itself  would 
be  utterly  lost  and  ruined  forever,  and  therein  their  lord  the 
king,  with  all  the  peers  and  commons,  which  God  forbid. 
For  true  it  is  that  there  are  such  defects  in  the  said  adminis- 
tration, as  well  about  the  king's  person  and  his  household  as 
in  his  coui*ts  of  justice ;  and  by  grievous  oppressions  in  the 
country  through  maintainers  of  suits,  who  are,  as  it  were, 
kings  in  the  country,  that  right  and  law  are  come  to  nothing, 
and  the  poor  commons  are  from  time  to  time  so  pillaged  and 
nimed,  partly  by  the  king's  purveyors  of  the  household,  and 

I  NererthelMi,  th«  oomraons  vepcatod  *  p.  78.    In  RymWf  t.  ylil.  p.  250,  Um 
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Others  who  paj  nothings  for  what  thej  take,  partly  bj  the 
subsidies  and  tallages  raised  upon  them,  and  besides  bj  the 
oppressive  behavior  of  the  servants  of  the  king  and  other 
lords,  and  especially  of  the  aforesaid  maintainers  of  suits, . 
that  they  are  reduced  to  greater  poverty  and  discomfort  than 
ever  they  were  before.  And  moreover,  though  great  sums 
have  been  continually  granted  by  and  levied  upon  them,  for 
the  defence  of  the  kingdom,  yet  they  are  not  the  better  de- 
fended against  their  enemies,  but  every  year  are  plundered 
and  wasted  by  sea  and  land,  without  any  relief  Which  ca- 
lamides  the  said  poor  commons,  who  lately  used  to  live  in 
honor  and  prosperity,  can  no  longer  endure.  And  to  speak 
the  real  truth,  these  injuries  lately  done  to  the  poorer  com- 
mons, more  than  they  ever  suffered  before,  caused  them  to 
rise  and  to  commit  the  mischief  done  in  their  late  riot ;  and 
there  is  still  cause  to  fear  greater  evils,  if  sufficient  remedy 
be  not  timely  provided  against  the  outrages  and  oppressions 
aforesaid.  Wherefore  may  it  please  our  lord  the  king,  and 
the  noble  peers  of  the  realm  now  assembled  in  this  parlia- 
ment, to  provide  such  remedy  uid  amendment  as  to  the  said 
administration  that  the  state  and  dignity  of  the  king  in  the 
first  place,  and  of  the  lords,  may  be  preserved,  as  the  com- 
mons have  always  desired,  and  the  commons  may  be  put  in 
peace ;  removing,  as  soon  as  they  can  be  detected,  evil  minis- 
ters and  counsellors,  and  putting  in  their  stead  the  best  and 
most  sufficient,  and  taking  away  all  the  bad  practices  which 
have  led  to  the  last  rising,  or  else  none  can  imagine  that  this 
kingdom  can  longer  subsist  without  greater  misfortunes  than 
it  ever  endured.  And  for  God's  sake  let  it  not  be  forgotten 
that  there  be  put  about  the  king,  and  of  his  council,  the  best 
lords  and  knights  that  can  be  found  in  the  kingdom. 

''And  be  it  known  (the  entry  proceeds)  that,  after  the 
king  our  lord  with  the  peers  of  the  realm  and  his  council 
had  taken  advice  upon  these*  requests  made  to  him  for  hia 
good  and  his  kingdom's  as  it  really  appeared  to  him,  willed 
and  granted  that  certain  bishops,  lords,  and  others  should  be 
appointed  to  survey  and  examine  in  privy  council  both  the 
government  of  the  king^s  person  and  of  his  household,  and 
to  suggest  proper  rem^ies  wherever  necessary,  and  report 
them  to  the  king.  And  it  was  said  by  the  peers  in  parlia- 
ment, that,  as  it  seemed  to  them,  if  reform  of  government 
were  to  take  place  throughout  the  kingdom,  it  jLould  begin 
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bj  the  chief  member,  which  is  the  king  himself,  and  so  from 
person  to  person,  as  well  churchmen  as  others,  and  place 
to  place,  from  higher  to  lower,  without  sparing  any  degree."^ 
A  considerable  number  of  commissioners  were  accordingly 
appointed,  whether  by  the  king  alone,  or  in  parliament,  does 
not  appear;  the  latter,  however,  is  more  probable.  They 
iCem  to  have  made  some  progress  in  the  work  of  reforma- 
tion, for  we  find  that  the  officers  of  the  household  were 
sworn  to  observe  their  regulations.  But  in  all  likelihood 
these  were  soon  neglected. 

It  is  not  wonderful  that,  with  such  feelings  of  resentment 
towards  the  crown,  the  commons  were  backward  in  granting 
subsidies.  Perhaps  the  king  would  not  have  obtained  one  at 
all  if  he  had  not  withheld  his  charter  of  pardon  for  all  of- 
fences committed  during  the  insurrection.  This  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  restore  quiet  among  the  people;  and  though 
the  members  of  the  commons  had  certainly  not  been  insur- 
gents, yet  inevitable  irregularities  had  occurred  in  quelling 
the  tumults,  which  would  have  put  them  too  much  in  the 
power  of  those  unworthy  men  who  filled  the  benches  of 
justice  under  Richard.  The  king  declared  that  it  was  unu- 
sual to  grant  a  pardon  without  a  subsidy ;  the  commons  still 
answered  that  they  would  consider  about  that  matter ;  and 
the  king  instantly  rejoined  that  he  would  consider  about  his 
pardon  (s*aviseroit  de  sa  dite  grace)  till  they  had  done  what 
they  ought.  They  renewed  at  length  the  usual  tax  on  wool 
and  leather.* 

This  extraordinary  assumption  of  power  by  the  commons 
was  not  merely  owing  to  the  king's  poverty.  It  was  encour- 
aged by  the  natural  feebleness  of  a  disunited  government. 
The  high  rank  and  ambitious  spirit  of  Lancaster  gave  him 
no  little  influence,  though  contending  with  many  enemies  at 
court  as  well  as  the  ill-will  of  the  people.  Thomas  of  Wood- 
stock, the  king's  youngest  uncle,  more  able  and  turbulent 
than  Lancaster,  became,  as  he  grew  older,  an  eager  competi- 
tor for  power,  which  he  sought  through  the  channel  of  popu- 
larity. The  earls  of  March,  Arundel,  and  Warwick  bore  a 
considerable  part,  and  were  the  favorites  of  parliament. 
Even  Lancaster,  after  a  few  years,  seems  to  have  fallen  into 
popular  courses,  and  recovered  some  share  of  public  esteem. 

1  Bot.  Pari.  6  R.  n.  p.  100.  *  Id.  p.  101. 
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He  was  at  ihe  head  <^  the  reforming  commission  in  the  fifth 
of  Richard  II.,  though  he  had  been  stadiouslj  excluded  from 
those  preceding.  We  cannot  hope  to  disentangle  the  in- 
trigues of  this  remote  age,  as  to  which  our  records  are  of  no 
service,  and  the  chroniclers  are  very  slightly  informed.  So 
&r  as  we  may  conjecture,  Lancaster,  finding  his  station  inse- 
cure at  court,  began  to  solicit  the  fiivor  of  the  commons^ 
whose  hatred  of  the  administration  abated  their  former  hos- 
tility towards  him.^ 

The  character  of  Richard  IL  was  now  deyeloping  itself 
and  the  hopes  excited  by  his  remarkable  presence  ciumetor 
of  mind  in  confronting  the  rioters  on  Blackheath  ^  B*ohaid. 
were  rapidly  destroyed.  Not  that  he  was  wanting  in  capac- 
ity, as  has  been  sometimes  imagined.  For  if  we  measure 
intellectual  power  by  the  greatest  exertion  it  ever  displays, 
rather  than  by  its  average  results,  Richard  IL  was  a  man  of 
considerable  talents.  He  possessed,  along  with  much  dis- 
simulation, a  decisive  promptitude  in  seizing  the  critical 
moment  for  action.  Of  this  quality,  besides  his  celebrated 
behavior  towards  the  insurgents,  he  gave  striking  evidence 
in  several  circumstances  which  we  shall  have  shortly  to  no- 
tice. But  his  ordinary  conduct  belied  the  abilities  which  on 
these  rare  occasions  shone  forth,  and  rendered  them  ineffectual 
for  his  security.  Extreme  pride  and  violence,  with  an  ioor- 
dinate  partiality  for  the  most  worthless  favorites,  were  his 
predominant  characteristics.  In  the  latter  quality,  and  in 
the  events  of  his  reign,  he  forms  a  pretty  exact  parallel  to 
Edward  II.  Scrope,  lord  chancellor^  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed in  parliament,  and  was  understood  to  be  irremovable 
without  its  concurrence,  lost  the  great  seal  for  refusing  to  set 
Lt  to  some  prodigal  grants.  Upon  a  slight  quarrel  with  arch- 
bishop Courtney  the  king  ordered  his  temporalities  to  be 
seized,  the  execution  of  which,  Michael  de  la  Pole,  his  new 
chancellor,  and  a  favorite  of  his  own,  could  hardly  prevent* 
This  was  accompanied  with  indecent  and  outrageous  expre» 
sions  of  anger,  unworthy  of  his  station  and  of  those  whom 
he  insulted.' 

1  TIm  eommons  gnntod  anitMidTf  7  R.  Mid  to  haTt  compelled  mm  to  swwr  thai 

n.,  to  rapport  Laoeastor'B  war  In  OastUe.  thej  would  obej  king  Richard  and  tha 

B.  P.  p.  284.     Whathar  the  populace  oommoiu,  and  tliat  tbej  would  aceepi 

ahanged  their  oplokm  of  him  I  know  no  king  named  John.    Walilngham,  p 

not.    Db.wm  still  diellked  bj  them  two  248. 
yean beftna.    Thelnaiurgente of  1882aia       •  Walling. p. 290, 816,817. 
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Though  no  king  oould  be  less  respectable  than  Richanl, 

jet  the  constitution  invested  a  sovereign  with  such 

morapo^    ample  prerogative,  that  it  was  far  less  easj  to 

01^^  resist  his  personal  exercise  of  power  than  the  un-* 

^  settled  councils  of  a  minority.     In  the  parliament 

6  R  n.,  sess.  2,  the  commons  pray  certain  lords,  whom  they 
name,  to  be  assigned  as  their  advisers.  This  had  been  per- 
mitted in  the  two  last  sessions  without  exception.^  But  the 
king,  in  granting  their  request,  reserved  his  right  of  naming 
any  others.*  Though  the  commons  did  not  relax  in  their 
importunities  for  the  redress  of  general  grievances,  they  did 
not  venture  to  intermeddle  as  before  with  the  conduct  of  ad- 
ministration. They  did  not  even  object  to  the  grant  of  the 
marquisate  of  Dublin,  with  almost  a  princely  dominion  over 
Ireland;  which  enormous  donation  was  confirmed  by  act  of 
parliament  to  Yere,  a  favorite  of  the  king.*  A  petition  that 
the  officers  of  state  should  annually  visit  and  inquire  into  hia 
household  was  answered  that  the  king  would  do  what  he 
pleased.^  Yet  this  was  little  in  comparison  of  their  former 
proceedings. 

There  is  nothing,  however,  more  deceitful  to  a  monarch, 
Prooeedings  unsupported  by  an  armed  force,  and  destitute  of 
m«au[^tha  ^*"T  ad^isers,  than  this  submission  of  his  people, 
tenth  of  A  sinffle  effort  was  enoucch  to  overturn  his  eovem- 
^"^^  ment     Parliament  met  in  the  tenth  year  of  his 

reign,  steadily  determined  to  reform  the  administration,  and 
especially  to  punish  its  chief  leader,  Michael  de  la  Pole,  earl 
of  Suffolk  and  lord  chancellor.  According  to  the  remarkable 
narration  of  a  contemporary  historian,*  too  circumstantial  to 
be  rejected,  but  rendered  somewhat  doubtful  by  the  silence 
of  all  other  writers  and  of  the  parliamentary  roll,  the  king 
was  loitering  at  his  palace  at  Eltham  when  he  received  a  mes- 
sage from  the  two  houses,  requesting  the  dismissal  of  Suffolk, 
since  they  had  matter  to  allege  against  him  that  they  could  not 
move  while  he  kept  the  office  of  chancellor.  Richard,  with  his 
usual  intemperance,  answered  that  he  would  not  for  their  re- 

1  Rot.  Pkrl.  6  B.  n.  p.  100;  6  B.  IL  thftt  nine  lords  had  been  appointed  is 

gcei.  1,  p.  184.  the  lut  parUement,  tIx.  9  K.  II.,  to  in 

•  p.  146.  quire  into  the  state  of  the  household,  and 

>  Rot.  Pari.  9  R.  n.  p.  209. .  zelbrm  whAtever  was  amiss.  But  nothing 

«  lb.  p.  218.     It  is  hotrsTer  asserted  of  this  appears  In  the  roll. 

In  the  articles  of  Impeachment  against  »  Knyghton,  in  Twyidsn  x.  Beript.coL 

inlblk,  and  admitted  bj  his  dsftnoe,  2680. 
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quest  cemove  tlie  meanest  scullion  from  his  kitchen.  They 
returned  a  positive  refusal  to  proceed  on  anj  public  business 
until  the  king  should  appear  personally  in  parliament  and 
displace  the  chancellor.  The  lung  required  forty  knights  to 
be  deputed  from  the  rest  to  inform  him  clearly  of  their  wish- 
es. But  the  commoas  declined  a  proposal  in  which  they 
feared,  or  affected  to  fear,  some  treachery.  At  length  the 
duke  of  Gloucester  and  Arundel  bishop  of  Ely  were  com- 
missioned to  speak  the  sense  of  parliament;  and  they  d^ 
liyered  it,  if  we  may  still  believe  what  we  read,  in  very  extra- 
ordinary language,  asserting  that  there  was  an  ancient  statute* 
according  to  which,  if  the  king  absented  himself  from  parlia- 
ment without  just  cause  during  forty  days,  which  he  had  now 
exceeded,  every  man  might  return  without  permission  to  his 
own  country ;  and,  moreover,  there  was  another  statute,  and 
(as  they  might  more  truly  say)  a  precedent  of  no  remote 
date,  that  if  a  king,  by  bad  counsel,  or  his  own  folly  and  ob- 
stinacy, alienate^  himself  from  his  people,  and  would  not  gov- 
ern according  to  the  laws  of  the  land  and  the  advice  of  the 
peers,  but  madly  and  wantonly  followed  his  own  single  will,  it 
should  be  lawful  for  them,  with  the  common  assent  of  the 
people,  to  expel  him  from  his  throne,  and  elevate  to  it  some 
near  kinsman  of  the  royal  blood.  By  this  discourse  the  king 
was  induced  to  meet  his  parliament,  where  Suffolk  was  re- 
moved from  his  office,  and  the  impeachment  against  him 
commenced.^ 

The  charges  against  this  minister,  without  being  wholly 
frivolous,  were  not  so  weighQr  as  the  clamor  of  the  i^ip,^]!. 
oommons  might  have  led  us  to  expect    Besides  mmt  of 
forfeiting  ail  his  grants  from  the  crown,  he  was  *"***• 
committed  to  prison,  there  to  remain  till  he  should  have  paid 
such  fine  as  the  king  might  impose ;  a  sentence  that  would 

1  Upon  tall  eoDsldenttloii.  I  am  maeh  to  hM.f  nqnlnd ;  and  alio  that  SaHblk, 

InellDed  to  glra  omdit  to  thu  panaifa  of  wlio  opened  the  aaaslon  as  ehaneaUw,  to 

Knyghtoa,  ai  to  tho  main  fitcta;  and  itylad  **  damin  ehaneellor "  intheartl- 

parnaps  eT«n  the  «peech  of  Oloucaater  elei  of  Impeachment  ag^nst  him ;    ao 

•Qd  the  bLihop  of  Ely  U  more  likely  to  that  he  mnat  have  been  removed  in  the 

have  been  made  pubUe  by  them  than  In-  interval,  which  talliea  with  Knyghton't 

vented  by  so  jpjune  an  hiiitorian.    Wsl-  atoiy.    Beiidea,  it  to  plain,  from  the  fii- 

■Ingbam  Indeed  aaya   nothing   of   the  mooa  qneattona  anbeequently  pat  by  tho 

matter;  but  he  to  ao  nnequaUy  informed  king  to  hto  Jndgee  at  Nottingham,  thai 

Mid  ao  frequently  defiBctive,  th&t  we  can  both    the   tight  of  retiring  without  a 

draw  no  strong  Inftrenceftom  htosileooe.  regular  diasolution,  and  the  precedent  of 

What  mott  wdgba  with  me  la  that  par^  Bdward  II..  had  been  dtocoaaed  in  parlla- 

Uament  met  on  Oct.  1,  1887|  and  waa  ment.  which  doee  not  appear  anywhcii 

not  dtoaoived   till  Nov.  28 ;    a  longer  etoa  than  in  Knyghton. 
fitkid  than  the  burinem  done  in  it  aaema 
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have  been  outrageouslj  severe  in  many  cases,  though  little 
more  than  nugatory  in  the  present.^ 

This  was  the  second  precedent  of  that  grand  constitutional 
0(Mnininioi&  resource^  parhamentaiy  impeachment :  andmore  re- 
of  raform.  markablc  from  the  eminence  of  the  person  attacked 
than  that  of  lord  Latimer  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  Edward  ILL' 
The  commons  were  content  to  waive  the  prosecution  of  any 
other  ministers ;  but  they  rather  chose  a  scheme  of  reforming 
the  administration,  which  should  avert  both  the  necessity  of 
punishment  and  the  malversations  that  provoked  it  They  pe> 
titioned  the  king  to  ordain  in  parliament  certain  chief  officers 
of  his  household  and  other  lords  of  his  council,  with  power 
to  reform  those  abuses,  by  which  his  crown  was  so  much 
blemished  that  the  laws  were  not  kept  and  his  revenues  were 
dilapidated,  confirming  by  a  statute  a  commission  for  a  year, 
and  forbidding,  under  heavy  penalties,  any  one  from  oppos- 
ing, in  private  or  openly,  what  they  should  advise.*  With 
this 'the  king  complied,  and  a  commission  fojunded  upon  the 
prayer  of  parliament  was  established  by  statute.  It  compre- 
hended fourteen  persons  of  the  highest  eminence  for  rank 
and  general  estimation;  princes  of  the  blood  and  ancient 
servants  of  the  crown,  by' whom  its  prerogatives  were  not 
likely  to  be  unnecessarily  impaired.  In  fact  the  principle  of 
this  commission,  without  looking  back  at  the  precedents  in  the 
reign  of  John,  Henry  IIL,  and  Edward  IL,  which  yet  were 
not  without  their  weight  as  constitutional  analogies,  was  mere- 
ly that  which  the  commons  had  repeatedly  maintained  during 
the  minority  of  the  present  king,  and  which  had  produced 
the  former  commissions  of  reform  in  the  third  and  fii\h  years 
of  his  reign.  These  were  upon  the  whole  nearly  the  same 
in  their  operation.  It  must  be  owned  there  was  a  more  ex- 
tensive sway  virtually  given  to  the  lords  now  appointed,  by 
the  penalties  imposed  on  any  who  should  endeavor  to  obstruct 
what  they  might  advise ;  the  design  as  well  as  tendency  of 
which  was  no  doubt  to  throw  the  whole  administration  into 
their  hands  during  the  period  of  this  commission. 

Those  who  have  written  our  history  with  more  or  less  of 

1  Bot.  Purl.  Tol.  iU.  p.  219.  Clement  In  the  ichlfm.    Thta  enUBdi 

•  Artloles  had  been  exhibited  by  the  had  been  ezeeedini^y  popular,  but  Iti  iX 

flhaneellor  beftnv  the  peers,  in  the  aerenth  snccees  had  Hm  nana!  ratet.    The  com* 

of  the  king,  against  Speneer,  bishop  of  mons  were  not  parties  in  this  prooeedinf . 

Norwich,  who  had  led  a  considerable  Rot.  Pari.  p.  1^. 

armr  in  a  disastrons  expedition  against  *  Bot.  Pari.  p.  8SSL. 

the  nemings,  adherents  to  the  anttpope 
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ft  Tory  bias  exclaim  against  this  parliamentary  oommlssioQ 
as  an  unwarrantable  violation  of  the  king's  sovereignty,  and 
even  impartial  men  are  struck  at  first  sight  by  a  measure 
that  seems  to  overset  the  natural  balance  of  our  constitution. 
But  it  would  be  unfair  to  blame  either  those  concerned  in  this 
commission,  some  of  whose  names  at  least  have  been  handed 
down  with  unquestioned  respect,  or  those  high-spirited  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  whose  patriot  fimmess  has  been  hith- 
erto commanding  all  our  sympathy  and  gratitude,  unless  we 
could  distinctly  pronounce  by  what  gentler  means  they  could 
restrain  the  excesses  of  government  Thirteen  parlLEmients 
had  already  met  since  the  accession  of  Richard ;  in  all  the 
same  remonstrances  had  been  repeated,  and  the  same  prom- 
ises renewed.  Subsidies,  more  frequent  than  in  any  former 
reign,  had  been  granted  for  the  supposed  exigencies  of  the 
war;  but  this  was  no  longer  illuminated  by  tibose  dazzling 
victories  which  give  to  fortune  the  mien  of  wisdom;  the 
ooasts  of  ]Sngland  were  perpetually  ravaged,  and  her  trade 
destroyed ;  while  the  administraticm  incurred  the  suspicion  of 
diverting  to  private  uses  that  treasure  which  they  so  feebly 
and  unsuccessfully  applied  to  the  public  service.  No  voice 
of  his  people,  until  it  spoke  in  thunder,  would  stop  an  intoxi- 
cated boy  in  the  wasteful  career  of  dissipation.  He  loved 
festivals  and  pageants,  the  prevailing  foUy  of  his  time,  with 
unusual  finvoUty  ;  and  his  ordinary  Uving  is  represented  as 
beyond  comparison  more  showy  and  sumptuous  than  even 
that  of  his  magnificent  and  chivalrous  predecessor.  Acts  of 
parliament  were  no  adequate  barriers  to  his  misgovemment 
^  Of  what  avail  are  statutes,"  says  Walsingham,  *^  since  the 
king  with  his  privy  council  is  wont  to  aboUsh  what  parlia- 
ment has  just  enacted  ?  "  ^  The  constant  prayer  of  the  com- 
mons in  every  session,  that  former  statutes  might  be  kept  in 
ibroe,  is  no  slight  presumption  that  they  were  not  secure  of 
being  regarded.  It  may  be  true  that  Edward  IIL's  govern- 
ment had  been  full  as  arbitrary,  though  not  so  unwise,  as  his 
grandson's ;  but  this  is  the  strongest  ai^^ument  that  nothing 
less  than  an  extraordinary  remedy  could  preserve  the  still 
unstable  liberties  of  Ekigland. 

The  best  plea  that  could  be  made  fiir  Bichard  was  his  inex* 
perience,  and  the  misguided  suggestions  of  fiivorites.  Thisi 
however,  made  it  more  necessary  to  remove  those  fidse  ad- 

•  1  Bot  Ful.  p.  asL 
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yisers,  and  to  supply  that  inexperience!  Unqnestionablj  the 
choice  of  ministers  is  reposed  in  the  sovereign ;  a  trust,  like 
every  other  attribute  of  legitimate  power,  for  the  public  good; 
not,  what  no  legitimate  power  can  ever  be,  the  instrument 
of  selfishness  or  caprice.  There  is  something  more  sacr^'.d 
than  the  prerogative,  or  even  than  the  constitution ;  the  pub- 
lic weal,  for  which  all  powers  are  granted,  and  to  which 
they  must  all  be  referred.  For  this  public  weal  it  is  oon- 
fessed'to  be  sometimes  necessary  to  shake  the  possessor  of  the 
throne  out  of  his  seat ;  could  it  never  be  permitted  to  suspend, 
though  but  indirectly  and  for  a  time,  the  positive  exercise  of 
misapplied  prerogatives  ?  He  has  learned  in  a  very  differ- 
ent school  from  myself,  who  denies  to  parliament  at  the  pres- 
ent day  a  preventive  as  well  as  vindictive  control  over  the 
administration  of  affairs ;  a  right  of  resisting,  by  those  means 
which  lie  within  its  sphere,  the  appointment  of  unfit  minis- 
ters. These  means  are  now  indirect ;  they  need  not  to  be 
the  less  effectual,  and  they  are  certainly  more  salutary  on 
that  account  But  we  must  not  make  our  notions  of  the  con- 
stitution in  its  perfect  symmetry  of  manhood  the  measure  of 
its  infantine  proportions,  nor  expect  from  a  parliament  just 
struggling  into  life,  and  '*  pawing  to  get  free  its  hinder  parts," 
the  regularity  of  definite  and  hi^itual  power. 

It  is  assumed  rather  too  lightly  by  some  of  those  historians 
to  whom  I  have  alluded  that  these  commissioners,  though  but 
appointed  for  a  twelvemonth,  designed  to  retain  longer,  or 
would  not  in  fact  have  surrendered,  their  authority.  There 
is  certainly  a  danger  in  these  delegations  of  preeminent  trust ; 
but  I  think  it  more  formidable  in  a  republican  form  than  un- 
der such  a  government  as  our  own.  The  spirit  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  letter  of  the  law,  were  both  so  decidedly  monarchi- 
cal, that  no  glaring  attempt  of  the  commissioners  to  keep  the 
helm  continually  in  their  hands,  though  it  had  been  in  the 
king's  name,  would  have  had  a  fair  probability  of  success. 
And  an  oligarchy  of  fourteen  persons,  different  in  rank  and 
profession,  even  if  we  should  impute  criminal  designs  to 
all  of  them,  was  ill  calculated  for  permanent  union.  Indeed 
the  facility  with  which  Richard  reassumed  his  full  powers 
two  years  afterwards,  when  misconduct  had  rendered  his  dr- 
cnmstances  &r  more  unfavorable,  gives  the  corroboration  of 
experience  to  this  reasoning.  By  yielding  to  the  will  of  his 
parliament  and  to  a  temporary  suspension  of  prerogativei  this 
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unfortunate  prince  might  probably  have  reigned  long  and 
peacefully ;  the  contrary  course  of  acting  led  eventusdly  to 
his  deposition  and  miserable  death. 

Before  the  dissolution  of  parliament  Richard  made  a  verbal 
protestation  that  nothing  done  therein  should  be  in  prejudice 
of  his  rights ;  a  reservation  not  unusual  when  any  remarka- 
ble concession  was  made,  but  which  could  not  de- 
cently  be  interpreted,  whatever  he  might  mean,  as  the  jadgw  lo ' 
a  dissent  from  the  statute  just  passed.  Some  ^^J^'^' 
months  had  intervened  when  the  king,  who  had  ^ 
already  released  Suffolk  from  prison  and  restored  him  to  his 
favor,  procured  from  the  judges,  whom  he  had  summoned  to 
Nottingham,  a  most  convenient  set  of  answers  to  questions 
concerning  the  late  proceedings  in  parliament  Tresilian  and 
Belknap,  chief  justices  of  the  King's  Bench  and  Common 
Pleas,  with  several  other  judges,  gave  it  under  their  seals  tliat 
the  late  statute  and  commission  were  derogatory  to  the  prerog- 
ative ;  that  all  who  procured  it  to  be  passed,  or  persuaded  or 
compelled  the  king  to  consent  to  it,  were  guilty  of  treason ; 
that  the  king^s  business  must  be  proceeded  upon  before  any 
other  in  parliament ;  that  he  may  put  an  end  to  the  session 
at  his  pleasure ;  that  his  ministers  cannot  be  impeached  with- 
out his  consent ;  that  any  members  of  parliament  contravening 
the  three  last  articles  incur  the  penalties  of  treason,  and  espe- 
cially he  who  moved  for  the  sentence  of  deposition  against 
£dward  II.  to  be  read ;  and  that  the  judgment  against  the 
earl  of  Suffolk  might  be  revoked  as  altogether  erroneous. 

These  answers,  perhaps  extorted  by  menaces,  as  all  the 
judges,  except  Tresilian,  protested  before  the  next  Bnbsaqimit 
parliament,  were  for  the  most  part  servile  and  un-  "^i^^on. 
constitutionaL  The  indignation  which  they  excited,  and 
the  measures  successfully  taken  to  withstand  the  king's  designs, 
belong  to  general  history ;  but  I  shall  pass  slightly  over  that 
season  of  turbulence,  which  afforded  no  legitimate  precedent 
to  our  constitutional  annals.  Of  the  five  lords  appellants,  as 
they  were  called,  Gloucester,  Derby,  Nottingham,  Warwick, 
and  Arundel,  the  three  former,  at  least,  have  little  daim  to  our 
esteem ;  but  in  every  age  it  is  the  sophism  of  malignant  and 
peevish  men  to  traduce  the  cause  of  freedom  itself,  on  ac- 
count of  the  interested  motives  by  which  its  ostensible  advo- 
cates have  frequently  been  actuated.  The  parliament,  who 
had  the  ooontiy  thoroughly  with  them,  acted  no  doubt  hoii!* 
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estlj,  but  with  an  inattention  to  die  rules  of  law,  culpable  in« 
deed,  jet  from  which  the  most  civilized  of  their  successors, 
in  the  heat  of  passion  and  triumph,  have  scaroelj  been  ex- 
empt. Whether  all  with  whcun  they  dealt  severely,  some 
of  them  apparently  of  good  previous  reputation,  merited  such 
punishment,  is  more  than,  uckmi  uncertain  evidence,  a  modem 
writer  can  profess  to  decide.^ 

Notwithstanding  the  death  or  exile  of  all  Richard's  favor- 
ites, and  the  oath  taken  not  only  by  parliament,  but  by  every 
class  of  the  people,  to  stand  by  the  lords  appellants,  we  find 
him,  after  about  a  year,  suddenly  annihilating  their  preten- 
sions, and  snatching  the  reins  again  wiUiout  obstruction. 
The  secret  cause  of  this  event  is  among  the  many  obscurities 
that  attend  the  history  of  his  reign.  It  was  conducted  with 
a  spirit  and  activity  which  broke  out  two  or  three  times  in 
the  course  of  his  imprudent  life ;  but  we  may  conjecture 
that  he  had  the  advantage  of  disunion  among  his  enemies. 
For  some  years  after  this  the  king's  administration  was  pru- 
dent. The  great  seal,  which  he  took  away  from  archbishop 
Arundel,  he  gave  to  Wykeham  bishop  of  Winchester,  another 
member  of  the  reforming  commission,  but  a  man  of  great  mod- 
eration and  political  experience.  Some  time  after  he  restored 
the  seal  to  Arundel,  and  reinstated  the  duke  of  Gloucester  in 
the  counciL  The  duke  of  Lancaster,  who  had  been  absent 
during  the  transactions  of  the  teAth  and  eleventh  years  of 
the  king,  in  prosecution  of  his  Gastilian  war,  formed  a  link 
between  the  parties,  and  seems  to  have  maintained  some 
share  of  public  favor. 

There  was  now  a  more  apparent  harmony  between  the 
court  and  the  parliament.  It  seems  to  have  been 
222^1^  tacitly  agreed  that  they  should  not  interfere  with 
iMtwMn  tha  the  king's  household  expenses ;  and  they  gratified 
^IJgi^ni.  ^°^  ^  ^  point  where  his  honor  had  been  most 
wounded,  declaring  his  prerogative  to  be  as  high 
and  unimpaired  as  that  of  his  predecessors,  and  repealing  the 

Cstended  statute  by  virtue  of  which  Edward  IL  was  said  to 
ve  been  deposed.^    They  were  provident  enough,  however 
Id  grant  conditional  subsidies,  to  be  levied  only  in  case  of  a 

1  TIm   JudgiiMiit    agmfaist   8baon  dm  IV.;  a  Ihlr  praramptloii  of  its  hpnitWi. 

BurknTf  one  of  thOM  who  were  •zeentad  Bot.  Pari.  rol.  Ui.  p.  464. 

on  mm  oocMton,  upon  InpaaeluneDfc  of  •  Bot  FarL  14  B.  n.  p»  S78|  Ifi  B.  H 

aie coBMBoaa, WM wwriad ondwr Emoxj  p.SB6 
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royal  expedition  against  the  enemy ;  and  several  were  ac- 
cordingly remitted  by  proclamation,  this  condition  not  being 
fulfilled.  Richard  never  ventured  to  recall  his  favorites, 
though  he  testified  his  unabated  affection  fofVere  by  a  pom- 
pous funeral.  Few  complaints,  unequivocally  affecting  the 
ministry,  were  presented  by  the  commons.  In  one  parlia- 
ment the  chancellor,  treasurer,  and  counsel  resigned  their 
offices,  submitting  themselves  to  its  judgment  in  case  any 
matter  of  accusation  should  be  alleged  against  them.  The 
commons,  afler  a  day's  deliberation,  probably  to  make  their 
approbation  appear  more  solemn,  declared  in  full  parliament 
that  nothing  amiss  had  been  found  in  the  conduct  of  these 
ministers,  and  that  they  held  them  to  have  faithfully  dis- 
charged their  duties.  The  king  reinstated  them  accordingly, 
with  a  protestation  that  this  should  not  -be  made  a  precedent, 
and  that  it  was  his  right  to  change  his  servants  at  pleasure.^ 
But  this  summer  season  was  not  to  last  forever.  Richard 
had  but  dissembled  with  those  concerned  in  the 
transactions  of  13d8,  none  of  whom  he  could  ever  amongrom* 
forgive.  These  lords  in  lapse  of  time  were  di-  i«*<**°8 
vided  among  each  other.  The  earls  of  Derby  and 
Nottingham  were  brought  into  the  king's  interest.  The  earl 
of  Arundel  came  to  an  open  breach  with  the  duke  of  Lan- 
caster, whose  pardon  he  was  compelled  to  ask  for  an  un- 
founded accusation  in  parliament*  Gloucester's  ungovemed 
ambition,  elated  by  popularity,  could  not  brook  the  ascendency 
of  his  brother  Lancaster,  who  was  much  less  odious  to  the 
king.  He  had  constantly  urged  and  defended  the  concession 
of  Guienne  to  this  prince  to  be  held  for  life,  reserving  only 
his  liege  homage  to  Richard  as  king  of  France ; '  a  grant  as 
unpopular  among  the  natives  of  that  country  as  it  was  derog- 
atory to  the  crown ;  but  Lancaster  was  not  much  indebted  to 
his  brother  for  assistance  which  was  only  given  in  order  to 
diminish  his  influence  in  England.  The  truce  with  France, 
and  the  king's  French  marriage,  which  Lancaster  supported, 
wei*e  passionately  opposed  by  Gloucester.  And  the  latter 
had  given,  keener  provocation  by  speaking  contemptuously 
of  that  misalliance  with  Katherine  Swineford  which  contam- 
inated the  blood  of  Plantagenet.  To  the  parliament  sum- 
moned in  the  20th  of  Richard,  one  object  of  which  was  to 

i  Bot  Pari.  IB  R.  n.  p.  258.  <  17  B.  XL  p.  8ia 

•  ajmer,  t.  vtt.  p.  588, 66t). 
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legitimate  the  duke  of  Lancaster's  antenuptial  children  by 
this  lady,  neither  Gloucester  nor  Arundel  would  repair. 
There  passed  in  this  assembly  something  remarkable,  as  it 
exhibits  not  only  the  arbitrary  temper  of  Qie  king,  a  point  by 
no  means  doubtful,  but  the  inefficiency  of  the  conmions  to 
resist  it  without  support  &om  political  confederacies  of  the 
nobility.    The  circumstances  are  thus  related  in  the  record. 

During  the  session  the  king  sent  for  the  lords  into  parlia- 
Btohard't  ^^^t  One  aflemoou,  and  told  them  how  he  had 
prcMeoatioa  heard  of  certain  articles  of  complaint  made  by  the 
of  Huey.  eommous  in  conference  with  them  a  few  days  be- 
fore, some  of  which  appeared  to  the  king  against  his  royalty, 
estate,  and  liberty,  and  commanded  the  chancellor  to  inform 
him  fldly  as  to  tlus.  The  chancellor  accordingly  related  the 
whole  matter,  which  consisted  of  four  alleged  grievances; 
namely,  that  sheriffs  and  escheators,  notwithstan^ng  a  stat^ 
ate,  are  continued  in  their  offices  beyond  a  year ;  ^  that  the 
Scottish  marches  wei*e  not  well  kept ;  that  the  statute  against 
wearing  great  men's  liveries  was  disregarded ;  and,  lastly, 
that  the  excessive  charges  of  the  king's  household  ought  to 
be  diminished,  arising  from  the  multitude  of  bishops  and  of 
ladies  who  are  there  maintained  at  his  cost 

Upon  this  information  the  king  declared  to  the  lords  that 
through  Grod's  gifl  he  is  by  lineal  right  of  inheritance  king  of 
Engkuid,  and  will  have  the  royalty  and  freedom  of  his  crown, 
from  which  some  of  these  articles  derogate.  The  first  peti« 
tion,  that  sheriffs  should  never  remain  in  office  beyond  a  year, 
he  rejected ;  but^  passing  lightly  over  the  rest,  took  most  of- 
fence that  the  commons,  who  are  his  heges,  should  take  on 
themselves  to  make  any  ordinance  respecting  his  royal  per- 
son or  household,  or  those  whom  he  might  please  to  have 
about  him.  He  enjoined  therefore  the  lords  to  declare  plainly 
to  the  commons  his  pleasure  in  this  matter ;  and  especially 
directed  the  duke  of  Lancaster  to  make  the  speaker  give  up 
the  name  of  the  person  who  presented  a  bill  for  this  last  ar- 
ticle in  the  lower  house. 

1  Home  hM  reprewnted  thiB  m  if  fh*  is  tmfbiinxiAto  that  Hame  relied  eo  miieli. 

flommona  had  peadoned  Ibr  the  eontina*  The  passage  ttam   Walsinghain  in  the 

aaoe   of   sheriffii   beyond  a  year,  and  same  note  is  also  wholly  perverted ;  ai 

EDunds  upon  this  mistake  i»rt  of  his  the  reader  will  diieoTer  without  ftirUMr 

fence  of  Richard  II.    (Note  to  vol.  U.  observation.      An    historian    must   be 

p  270,  4to.  edit.)    For  this  he  refors  to  strangely  warped  who  quotes  a  passage 

Cotton^s  Abridgment;  whether  rightly  or  explicitly  complaining  of  illegal  acts  in 

not  I  cannot  say,  being  little  acquainted  order  to  infer  that  those  very  acts  wart 

with  that  inaocorate  book,  upon  which  it  legaL 
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The  commons  were  in  no  state  to  resist  this  unexpected 
promptitude  of  action  in  the  king.  Thej  surrendered  the 
ohnoxious  bill,  with  its  proposer,  one  Thomas  Haxej,  and 
with  great  humility  made  excuse  that  they  never  designed  to 
give  offence  to  his  majesty,  nor  to  interfere  with  his  house- 
hold or  attendants,  knowing  well  that  such  things  do  not  bo* 
long  to  them,  but  to  the  king  alone ;  but  merely  to  draw  his 
attention,  that  he  might  act  therein  as  should  please  him  best. 
The  king  forgave  these  pitiful  suppliants;  but  Haxey  was 
adjudged  in  parliament  to  suffer  death  as  a  traitor.  As,  how- 
ever, he  was  a  derk,^  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  at  the 
head  of  the  prelates,  obtained  of  the  king  that  his  life  might 
be  spared,  and  that  they  might  have  the  custody  of  his  per- 
son ;  protesting  that  this  was  not  claimed  by  way  of  right,  but 
merely  of  the  king's  grace.' 

This  was  an  open  defiance  of  parliament,  and  a  declara- 
tion of  arbitrary  power.     For  it  would  be  impossible  to  con- 
tend that,  after  the  repeated  instances  of  control  over  public 
expenditure  by  the  commons  since  the  50th  of  Edward  III., 
this  principle  was  novel  and  unauthorized  by  the  constitution, 
or  that  the  right  of  free  speech  demanded  by  them  in  every 
parliament  was  not  a  real  and  indisputable  privilege.     The 
king,  however,  was  completely  successful,  and,  having  proved 
the  feebleness  of  the  commons,  fell  next  upon  those  ^i^jt,^^ 
he  more  dreaded.     By  a  skilful  piece  of  treachery  meMant  of 
he  seized  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  and  spread  con-  *^  ^'^' 
Btemation  among  all  his  party.     A  parliament  was  sum- 
moned, in  which  the  only  stru^le  was  to  outdo  the  king's 
wishes,  and    thus    to  efface   their  former   transgressions.* 
Gloucester,  who  had  been  murdered  at  Calais,  was  attainted 

1  Ths  dinreh  woaldjMriiApt  ham  In-  pBi1«meiit.    p.  480.    Thers  esn  b«   no 

terfvrad  in  behalf  of  uxey  If  h«  lud  doabfe  with  any  man  who  looks  alton* 

only  reedvvd  the  tonsnro.    But  It  Mcmt  tiToly  at  tho  paangw  rel&ttTo  to  Hasty, 

that  he  wa«  aetnally  in  orden;  fbr  the  that  he  waa  a  member  of  parliament; 

fBcord  calls  Um  Sir  Thomas  Hazey.  a  thonsh  this  was  qnestiooed  a  finr  yean 

title  at  that  time  regnlarly  given  to  the  ago  by  the  committee  of  the  house  of 

parson  of  a  paiish.    If  this  be  so,  it  is  a  eommons,  who  made  a  ivport  on  the  right 

nmarlcable  authority  Ibr  the  clergy's  car  of  the  clergy  to  bn  elected ;  a  right  which, 

padty  of  slttiDg  in  parliament.  I  am  inclined  to  belieTo,  did  exist  down 

*  Rot  Pari,  ao  R.  II.    p.  880.      In  to  the  RelbrmaUon,  as  the  Rounds  al> 

Henry  IV.*s  lint  parliament  the  com-  leged  for  Nowell's  expulsion  in  the  first, 

mons  petitioned  for  Haxey's  restoration,  of  Mary,  besides  this  instance  of  Uaxey, 

and  truly  say  that  his  sentence  was  en  conspire  to  prove,  though  it  has  sine* 

aneantissement  des  custumes  de  la  com-  been  lost  by  disuse, 
mnne.  p.  484.     His  Judgment  was  re-       *  TIUs  assembly,  if  we  may  trust  tht 

Tereed  by  both  houses,  as  having  passed  anonymous  author  of  the  lift  of  Richard 

de  volootAdu  roy  Richard  en  oontre  droit  II.,    published    by   Heame,   was   snr 

•t  la  course  quel  avolt  este  dsTant  en  rounded  by  Um  king's  troops,    p  181. 
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after  his  death ;  Arundel  was  beheaded,  his  brother  the  arch- 
bishop  of  Canterbury  deposed  and  banished,  Warwick  and 
Cobham  sent  beyond  sea.  The  commission  of  the  tenth,  the 
proceedings  in  parliament  of  the  eleventh  year  of  the  kin^ 
were  annulled.  The  answers  of  the  judges  to  the  questions 
put  at  Nottingham,  which  had  been  punished  with  death  and 
exile,  were  pronounced  by  parliament  to  be  just  and  l^aL 
It  was  declared  high-treason  to  procure  the  repeal  of  any 
judgment  against  persons  therein  impeached.  Their  issuo 
male  were  disabled  from  ever  sitting  in  pariiament  or  hold* 
ing  place  in  counciL  These  violent  ordinances,  as  if  the 
precedent  they  were  then  overturning  had  not  shielded  itself 
with  the  same  sanction,  were  sworn  to  by  parliament  upon 
Uie  cross  of  Canterbury,  and  oonfirmed  by  a  national  oath, 
with  the  penalty  of  excommunication  denounced  against  its 
infringers.  Of  those  recorded  to  have  bound  themselves  by 
this  adjuration  to  Bicliard,  far  the  greater  part  had  touched 
the  same  relics  for  Gk>ucester  and  Arundel  ten  years  before, 
and  two  years  afterwards  swore  allegiance  to  Henry  of  Lan- 
caster.^ 

In  the  fervor  of  prosecution  this  parliament  could  hardly 
go  beyond  that  whose  acts  they  were  annulling ;  and  each  is 
alike  unworthy  to  be  remembered  in  the  way  of  precedent. 
But  the  leaders  of  the  former,  though  vindictive  and  turbu- 
lent, had  a  concern  for  the  public  interest ;  and,  after  pun- 
ishing their  enemies,  left  the  government  upon  its  right 
foundation.  In  this  all  regard  for  liberty  was  extinct ;  and 
the  commons  set  the  dangerous  precedent  of  granting  the 
king  a  subsidy  upon  wool  during  his  life.  Their  remarkable 
act  of  severity  was  accompanied  by  another,  less  unexampled, 
but,  as  it  proved,  of  more  ruinous  tendency.  The  petitions 
of  the  commons  not  having  been  answered  during  the  ses- 
sion, which  they  wero  always  anxious  to  conclude,  a  commis- 
sion was  granted  for  twelve  peers  and  six  commoners  to  sit 
after  the  dissolution,  and  ^  examine,  answer,  and  fully  deter^ 
mine,  as  well  all  the  said  petitions,  and  the  matters  therein 
comprised,  as  all  other  matters  and  ihings  moved  in  the  king's 
presence,  and  all  things  incident  thereto  not  yet  determined, 
as  shall  seem  best  to  theuL"^  The  ^  other  matters"  men- 
tioned above  were,  I  suppose,  private  petitions  to  the  kin|^8 

1  Bot .  PuL  81 B.  IL  p.  8A7.  •  21 B.  XL  p.  aO» 
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council  in  parliament,  which  had  heen  frequently  despatched 
afler  a  dissolution.  For  in  the  statute  which  establishes  this 
commission,  21  R.  II.  c  16,  no  powers  are  committed  but 
those  of  examining  petitions :  which,  if  it  does  not  confirm  the 
charge  aflerwards  alleged  against  Richard,  of  faL<ifying  the 
parliament  roll,  must  at  least  be  considered  as  limiting  and 
explaining  the  terms  of  the  latter.  Such  a  trust  had  been 
committed  to  some  lords  of  the  council  eight  years  before,  in 
very  peaceful  times  ;  and  it  was  even  requested  that  the  same 
might  be  done  in  future  parliaments.^  But  it  is  obvious 
what  a  latitude  this  gave  to  a  prevailing  faction.  These 
eighteen  commissioners,  or  some  of  them  (for  there  were  who 
disliked  the  turn  of  affairs),  usurped  the  full  rights  of  the 
legislature,  which  undoubtedly  were  only  delegated  in  re- 
spect of  business  already  commenced.*  They  imposed  a  per- 
petual oath  on  prelates  and  lords  for  all  time  to  come,  to  be 
taken  before  obtaining  livery  of  their  lands,  that  they  would 
maintain  the  statutes  and  ordinances  made  by  this  parliament, 
or  '^  afterwards  by  the  lords  and  knights  having  power  com- 
mitted to  them  by  the  same.**  They  declared  it  high  treason 
to  disobey  their  ordinances.  They  annulled  the  patents  of 
the  dukes  of  Hereford  and  Norfolk,  and  adjudged  Henry 
Bowet,the  former's  chaplain,  who  had  advised  him  to  petition 
for  his  inheritance,  to  the  penalties  of  treason.*  And  thus, 
having  obtained  a  revenue  for  life,  and  the  power  of  parliament 
being  notoriously  usurped  by  a  knot  of  his  creatures,  the  king 
was  little  likely  to  meet  his  people  again,  and  became  as  truly 
absolute  as  his  ambition  could  require. 

It  had  been  necessary  for  this  purpose  to  subjugate  the 
ancient  nobility.     For  the  English   constitution  gave  them 

>  18  R.  II.  p.  266.  pemldoBam  «zeinplam.  It  ut  ioper 
*  This  prooMding  wm  mad*  one  of  th*  Hutl*  eomm  hujannodi  ftliqn«n  oolorem 
•rtklM  or  ehargv  «icaiiist  Rkhsrd  in  th«  et  ftuetoritatem  Tiitorantar  habera,  rex 
fsUowing  terma:  Item,  in  parliamento  fecit  rotoloa  parliamend  pro  Toto  luft 
ultimo  oelebiato  apad  Salopiam,  idem  mntarl  et  delerl,  oontra  eHiBCtnm  eon- 
rex  proponent  opprimere  popalam  auum  eenatonli  pnediet».  Kot.  Pari.  1  H.  IV. 
procurRTlt  subdliter  et  ftdt  ooncedi,quod  toI.  lii.  p.  418.  Whether  the  la«t  aoeuna. 
potestaaparliamentideeooeeniu  omnium  tion,  of  altering  the  parliamentary  roll, 
•tatuum  Rgni  sui  remaneret  apud  qoas-  be  true  or  not,  there  u  enough  left  in  it 
dam  eertae  penonaa  ad  temunandum,  to  prove  everything  I  have  amerted  in 
dimolnto  parliamento,  certaa  pedtionee  the  text.  From  this  it  la  sufflciently 
In  eodem  p&rliamento  porreotae  protune  maniftet  how  unfairly  Carte  and  Hume 
•  minimi  expedltas.  Ot^uc  concewionis  have  drawn  a  parallel  between  thia  aelf- 
eolore  pereonae  ale  depntataa  proeeeeerunt  deputed  legialatiTv  commiaalon  and  thai 
ad  alia  generaliter  parliamentum  illnd  appointed  by  parliament  to  refinm  tbi 
tangentla ;  et  hoe  de  volnntate  regb ;  In  adminlatration  eleTen  yean  beflm. 
<CT0gati0Dem  atatOa  parllamenti,  et  In  •  Bot.  Pari.  p.  872,  M. 
diagfium  Ineommodnm  tottos  mgnl  et 
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Qwrciflf  such  panunooot  rights  that  it  was  impossible 
BovforT  ^  either  to  make  them  soirender  their  coontiT's  free- 
aad  iTofMk.  dom,  or  to  destroy  it  without  their  consent.  Bat 
seTeral  of  the  chief  men  had  fidlen  or  were  involved  with 
the  party  of  Gloucester.  Two  who,  having  once  belonged 
to  it,  had  lately  plunged  into  the  depths  of  infamy  to  ruin 
their  former  friends,  were  still  perfectly  obnoxious  to  the  king, 
who  never  forgave  their  originiil  sin.  These  two,  Henry  of 
Bolingbroke,  earl  of  Derby,  and  Mowbray,  earl  of  Notting- 
ham, now  dukes  of  Hereford  and  Norfolk,  the  most  powerful 
of  the  remaining  nobility,  were,  by  a  singular  conjuncture, 
thrown,  as  it  were,  at  the  king^s  feet.  Of  the  political  mys- 
teries which  this  reign  affords,  none  is  more  inexplicable  than 
the  quarrel  of  these  peers.  In  the  parliament  at  Shrewsbury, 
in  1398,  Hereford  was  called  upon  by  the  king  to  relate  what 
had  passed  between  the  duke  of  Norfolk  and  himself  in 
slander  of  his  majesty.  He  detailed  a  pretty  long  and  not 
improbable  conversation,  in  which  Norfolk  had  asserted  the 
king's  intention  of  destroying  them  both  for  their  old  offence 
in  impeaching  his  ministers.  Norfolk  had  only  to  deny  the 
charge  and  throw  his  gauntlet  at  the  accuser.  It  was  referred 
to  the  eighteen  commissioners  who  sat  afler  th6  dissolution, 
and  a  trial  by  combat  was  awarded.  But  when  this,  af^er 
many  delays,  was  about  to  take  place  at  Coventry,  Richard 
interfered  and  settled  the  dispute  by  condemning  Hereford  to 
banishment  for  ten  years  and  Norfolk  for  life.  This  strange 
determinaUon,  which  treated  both  as  guilty  where  only  one 
could  be  so,  seems  to  admit  no  other  solution  than  the  king^s 
desire  to  rid  himself  of  two  peers  whom  he  feared  and  hated 
at  a  blow.  But  it  is  difficult  to  understand  by  what  means 
he  drew  the  crafty  Bolingbroke  into  his  snare.^  However 
this  might  have  been,  he  now  threw  away  all  appearance  of 
moderate  government  The  indignities  be  had  suffered  in 
the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign  were  still  at  his  heart,  a  desire 
to  revenge  which  seems  to  have  been  the  mainspring  of  hb 
conduct    Though  a  general  pardon  of  those  proceedings  had 

>  Bctidfls  Om  oonfeemporuy  htotorfens,  tohment  of  his  acetiser  wm  wholly  aa- 

W9  mMj  md  a  ftiU  umtiTe  of  th«0e  jnstiflshla  by  any  motivcB  th&t  w«  can 

prooMdingi  In  tha  RoUa  of  Parliament.  diaeoTer.    It  is  stnuige  that  Carte  should 

Tol.  ill.  p.  882.    It  appears  that  Mowbray  express  surprise  at  the'  sentence  upon  the 

was  the  most  oOlmdlni;  PA^ty*  sinee,  in-  dnke  of  NorfoUi,  while  he  seems  to  con> 

dcpendently  of  IIereftmI*s  aocuiiatlon,  he  sider  that  upon  Hereford  as  very  eqoitar 

Is  cbat^Bd  with  openly  maintaining  the  ble.    Bnt  he  Tiewed  the  whole  of  thia 

appeals  mads  In  the  alse  parliament  of  lei^,  and  of  those  that  ensued,  with  Uks 

the  eletenth  of  Che  Idng.    Bat  the  ban-  jaandked  ^e  of  Jaoobltism 
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been  granted,  not  only  at  the  time,  bnt  in  his  own  last  parlia- 
ment, he  made  use  of  them  as  a  pretence  to  extort  money 
from  seventeen  counties,  to  whom  he  imputed  a  share  in  the 
rebellion.  He  compelled  men  to  confess  under  their  seals 
that  thej  had  been  guiltj  of  treason,  and  to  give  blank  cbli* 
gations,  which  his  officers  filled  up  with  large  sums.^  Upon 
Uie  death  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  who  had  passively  com- 
plied throughout  all  these  transactions,  Richard  refused  liverj 
of  his  inheritance  to  Hereford,  whose  exile  implied  no  crime, 
and  who  had  letters-patent  enabling  him  to  make  his  attorney 
for  that  purpose  during  its  continuance.  In  short,  i^^eMiity 
his  government  for  nearly  two  years  was  altogether  for^eposinff 
tyrannical;    and,  upon  the  same  principles  that  ^' 

cost  James  11.  his  throne,  it  was  unquestionably  far  more 
necessary,  unless  our  fathers  would  have  abandoned  all 
thought  of  liberty,  to  expel  Richard  II.  Far  be  it  from  us 
to  extenuate  the  treachery  of  the  Percies  towards  this  un- 
happy prince,  or  the  cruel  circumstances  of  his  death,  or  in 
any  way  to  extol  either  his  successor  or  the  chief  men  of 
that  time,  most  of  whom  were  ambitious  and  &ithless ;  but 
after  such  16ng  experience  of  the  king^s  arbitrary,  dissembling, 
and  revengeful  temper,  I  see  no  other  safe  course,  in  the  ac- 
tual state  of  the  constitution,  than  what  the  nation  concurred 
in  pursuing. 

The  reign  of  Richard  H.  is,  in  a  constitutional  light,  the 
most  interesting  part  of  our  earlier  history ;  and  it  has  been 
the  most  imperfectly  written.  Some  have  misrepresented 
the  truth  through  prejudice,  and  others  through  carelessness. 
It  is  only  to  be  understood,  and,  indeed,  there  are  great  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  understanding  it  at  all,  by  a  perusal  of 
the  rolls  of  parliament,  with  some  assistance  from  the  con- 
temporary historians,  Walsingham,  Knyghton,  the  anony- 
mous biographer  published  by  Heame,  and  Froissart  These, 
I  must  remark,  except  occasionally  the  last,  are  extremely 
hostile  to  Richard;  and  although  we  are  &r  from  being 
bound  to  acquiesce  in  their  opinions,  it  is  at  least  unwarrant- 
able in  modem  writers  to  sprinkle  their  margins  with  refer- 
ences to  such  authority  in  support  of  positions  decidedly 
opposite.* 


1  Rot.  PMt.  1  H.  JV.  p.  490,  «6;       t  it  b  fUr  to  obwnr*  thAt  VRtoart*! 

■  "i  fliTor  of  th« 


WaUnshun,  p.  868,  857 ;  6ttorbiiini,  pi    tmtimony  makw  most  In  fliTor  of  th« 
180 ;  Vm  RIe.  n.  p.  147.  kin?,  or  rather  againit  hit  i 
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The  revolution  which  elevated  Henry  IV.  to  the  throne 
dnum-  was  certainly  so  far  accomplished  by  force,  that 
attondSmt  ^^  ^"^S  "^^^  ^^  captivity,  and  those  who  might  still 
Henxy  Tv,*§  adhere  to  him  in  no  condition  to  support  his  au- 
***********  thority.  But  the  sincere  concurrence  which  most 
of  the  prelates  and  nobility,  with  the  mass  of  the  people,  gave 
to  changes  that  could  not  have  been  otherwise  effected  by  one 
BO  unprovided  with  foreign  support  as  Henry,  proves  this 
revolution  to  have  been,  if  not  an  indispens£d)le,  yet  a  na- 
tional act,  and  should  prevent  our  considering  the  Lancastrian 
kings  as  usurpers  of  the  throne.  Nothing  indeed  looks  so 
much  like  usurpation  in  the  whole  transaction  as.  Henry's 
remarkable  challenge  of  the  crown,  insinuating,  tliough  not 
avowing,  as  Hume  has  justly  animadverted  upon  it,  a  false 
and  ridiculous  title  by  right  line  of  descent,  and  one  equally 
unwarrantable  by  conquest  The  course  of  proceedings  is 
worthy  of  notice.  As  the  renunciation  of  Richard  might 
well  pass  for  the  effect  of  compulsion,  there  was  a  strong 
reason  for  propping  up  its  instability  by  a  solemn  deposition 
from  the  throne,  founded  upon  specrBc  charges  of  misgovem- 
ment.  Again,  as  the  right  of  dethroning  a  monarch  was  no* 
where  found  in  the  law,  it  was  equally  requisite  to  support  this 
assumption  of  power  by  an  actual  abdication.  But  as  neither 
one  nor  the  other  filled  up  the  duke  of  Lancaster's  wishes, 
who  was  not  contented  with  owing  a  crown  to  election,  nor 
seemed  altogether  to  account  for  the  exclusion  of  the  house 
of  March,  he  devised  this  claim,  which  was  preferred  in  the 
vacancy  of  the  throne,  Richard's  cession  having  been  read 
and  approved  in  parliament,  and  the  sentence  of  depoi^ition, 
**  out  of  abundant  caution,  and  to  remove  all  scruple,"  sol- 
emnly passed  by  seven  commissioners  appointed  out  of  the 
several  estates.  "Afler  which  challenge  and  claim,"  says 
the  record,  "the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  all  the 
estates  there  present,  being  asked,  separately  and  tcgeth- 
er,  what  they  thought  of  the  said  challenge  and  rlaim, 
the  said  estates,  with  the  whole  people,  without  any 
difilculty  or  delay,  consented  that  the  said  duke  should 
reign  over  them."  ^    The  claim  of    Henry,  as  opposed'  to 


It  It  most  Talnabto ;  that  Ib,  in  his  Meonnt  Gloucester.    In  general  this  writer  Is  111 

of  what  he  heard  in  the  English  court  in  informed  of  English  affidrs,  and  nndi^ 

1886,  1.  It.  e.  62,  where  he  i^Tca  a  veiy  serring  to  be  quoted  as  an  authoiilj. 

tndifinvnt  diaxBCtar  of  tbe  dnka  of  i  Kot.  Pari.  p.  428. 
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that  of  the  earl  of  March,  was  indeed  ridiculous ;  but  it  is 
by  no  means  evident  tliat,  in  such  cases  of  extreme  urgency 
as  leave  no  security  for  the  common  weal  but  the  deposition 
of  a  reigning  prince,  there  rests  any  positive  obligation  upon 
the  estates  of  the  realm  to  fill  his  place  with  the  nearest  heir. 
A  revolution  of  this  kind  seems  rather  to  defeat  and  con- 
found all  prior  titles;  though  in  the  new  settlement  it  will 
commonly  be  prudent,  as  well  as  equitable,  to  treat  them  with 
some  regard.  Were  this  otherwise  it  would  be  hard  to  say 
why  William  III.  reigned  to  the  exclusion  of  Anne,  or  even 
of  the  Pretender,  who  had  surely  committed  no  offence  at 
that  time ;  or  why  (if  such  indeed  be  the  true  construction 
of  the  Act  of  Settlement)  the  more  distant  branches  of  the 
royal  stock,  descendants  of  Henry  YLT.  and  earlier  kings, 
have  been  cut  off  from  their  hope  of  succession  by  the  re- 
striction to  the  heirs  of  the  princess  Sophia. 

In  this  revolution  of  1399  there  was  as  remarkable  an 
attention  shown  to  the  formalities  of  the  constitution,  allow- 
ance made  for  the  men  and  the  times,  as  in  that  of  1688. 
Tlie  parliament  was  not  opened  by  commission ;  no  one  took 
the  office  of  president ;  the  commons  did  not  adjourn  to  their 
own  chamber ;  they  chose  no  speaker ;  the  name  of  parlia- 
ment was  not  taken,  but  that  only  of  estates  of  the  realm* 
But  as  it  would  have  been  a  violation  of  constitutional  prin- 
ciples to  assume  a  parliamentary  character  without  the  king's 
commission,  though  summoned  by  his  writ,  so  it  was  still 
more  essential  to  limit  their  exercise  of  power  to  the  neces- 
sity of  circumstances.'  Upon  the  cession  of  the  king,  as  upon 
his  death,  the  parliament  was  no  more ;  its  existence,  as  the 
council  of  the  sovereign,  being  dependent  upon  his  will.  The 
actual  convention  summoned  by  the  writs  of  Richard  could  not 
legally  become  the  parliament  of  Henry;  and  the  validity 
of  a  statute  declaring  it  to  be  such  would  probably  have  been 
questionable  in  that  age,  when  the  power  of  statutes  to  alter 
the  original  principles  of  the  common  law  was  by  no  means 
60  thoroughly  recognized  as  at  the  Restoration  and  Revolu- 
tion. Yet  Henry  was  too  well  pleased  with  his  friends  to 
part  with  them  so  readily ;  and  he  had  much  to  effect  before 
the  fervor  of  their  spirits  should  abate.  Hence  an  expedient 
was  devised  of  issuing  writs  for  a  new  parliament,  returnable 
in  six  days.  These  neither  were  nor  could  be  complied  with ; 
but  the  same  members  as  had  deposed  Richard  sat  in  the 

VOL.II.~M.  19 
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new  parliament,  which  was  regalarlj  opened  by  Henry's 
commissioner  as  if  they  had  been  duly  elected.^  In  this 
oontrivance,  more  than  in  all  the  rest,  we  may  trace  the  hand 
of  lawyers. 

If  we  look  back  from  the  accession  of  Henry  IV.  to  that 
Batrospeet  ^  ^  predcccssor,  the  constitutional  authority  of 
of  the  prog^  the  housc  of  commous  will  be  perceived  to  have 
TOMtJtutiion  made  surprising  progress  during  the  course  of 
Jjj«  twenty-two  years.     Of  the  three  capital  points  in 

contest  while  Edward  reigned,  that  money  could 
not  be  levied,  or  laws  enacted,  without  the  commons'  consent, 
and  that  the  administration  of  government  was  subject  to 
their  inspection  and  control,  the  first  was  absolutely  decid- 
ed in  their  favor,  the  second  was  at  least  perfectly  admitted 
in  principle,  and  the  last  was  confirmed  by  frequent  exercise. 
The  commons  had  acquired  two  additional  engines  of  im- 
mense efficiency ;  one,  the  right  of  directing  the  application 
of  subsidies,  and  calling  accountants  before  them ;  the  other, 
that  of  impeaching  the  king's  ministers  for  misconduct    All 

these  vigorous  shoots  of  liberty  throve  more  and 
nnderTh^  more  Under  the  three  kings  of  the  house  of  Lan- 
L^nster      c^stcr,  and  4rew  such  strength  and  nourishment 

from  the  generous  heart  of  England,  that  in  after- 
times,  and  in  a  less  prosperous  season,  though  checked  and 
obstructed  in  their  growth,  neither  the  blasts  of  arbitrary 
power  could  break  them  off,  nor  the  mildew  of  servile  opin- 
ion cause  them  to  wither.  I  shall  trace  the  progress  of  par- 
liament till  the  civil  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster:  1.  in 
maintaining  the  exclusive  right  of  taxation ;  2.  in  directing 
and  checking  the  public  expenditure ;  8.  in  making  supplies 
depend  on  the  redress  of  grievances;  4.  in  securing  the  peo- 
ple against  illegal  ordinances  and  interpolations  of  the  stat* 
utes ;  5.  in  controlling  the  royal  administration ;  6.  in  pun- 
ishing bad  ministers;  and  lastly,  in  establishing  their  own 
inmiunities  and  privileges. 

1.  The  pretence  of  levying  money  without  consent  of  pai^ 
liament  expired  with  Edward  HI.,  who  had  asserted  it,  as^ 
we  have  seen,  in  the  very  last  year  of  his  reign.  A  great 
council  of  lords  and  prelates,  summoned  in  the  second  year 

1  If  proof  eoald  be  required  of  any-  persons,  it  maj  be  Ibnnd  in  their  wif ti 
thing  so  self-«vident  m  that  these  as-  ofexpenses,  as  published  by  Piynne,  4th 
■eDiblies  consisted  of  exact* 7  the  same    Register,  p.  460. 
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of  his  saccessor,  declared  that  they  could  advise  no  remedj 
for  the  king's  necessities  without  laying  taxes  on  the  people, 
which  could  onlj  be  granted  in  parliament.^  Nor  was  Rich- 
ard ever  accused  of  illegal  tallages,  the  frequent  theme  of 
remonstrance  under  Edward,  unless  we  may  conjecture  that 
this  charge  is  implied  in  an  act  (11  R.  11.  c  9)  which  annuls 
all  impositions  on  wool  and  leather,  without  consent  of  par- 
liament, if  any  there  be.*  Doubtless  his  innocence  in  this 
respect  was  the  effect  of  weakness  ;  and  if  the  revolution  of 
1399  had  not  put  an  end  to  his  newly-acquired  despotism, 
this,  like  every  other  right  of  his  people,  would  have  been 
swept  away.  A  less  palpable  means  of  evading  the  consent 
of  the  commons  was  by  the  extortion  of  loans,  and  harassing 
those  who  refused  to  pay  by  summonses  before  the  council. 
These  loans,  the  frequent  resource  of  arbitrary  sovereigns  in 
later  times,  are  first  complained  of  in  an  early  parliament 
of  Richard  11. ;  and  a  petition  is  granted  that  no  man  shall 
be  compelled  to  lend  the  king  money.'  But  how  little  this 
was  regaitied  we  may  infer  fix>m  a  writ  directed,  in  1386,  to 
some  persons  in  Boston,  enjoining  them  to  assess  every  person 
wno  had  goods  and  chattels  to  the  amount  of  twenty  pounds, 
in  his  proportion  of  two  hundred  pounds,  which  the  town  had 
promised  to  lend  the*  king ;  and  giving  an  assurance  that  this 
shall  be  deducted  from  the  next  subsidy  to  be  granted  by 
parliament  Among  other  extraordinary  parts  of  this  letter 
is  a  menace  of  forfeiting  life,  limbs,  and  property,  held  out 
against  such  as  should  not  obey  these  commissioners.^  After 
his  triumph  over  the  popular  party  towards  the  end  of  his 
reign,  he  obtained  large  sums  in  this  way. 

Under  the  Lancastrian  kings  there  is  much  less  appearance 
of  raising  money  in  an  unparliamentary  course.  Henry  lY. 
obtained  an  aid  from  a  great  council  in  the  year  1400 ;  but 
they  did  not  pretend  to  charge  any  besides  themselves ; 
though  it  seems  that  some  towns  afterwards  gave  the  king  a 
contribution.'  A  few  years  afterwards  he  directs  the  sherifis 
to  call  on  the  richest  men  in  their  counties  to  advance  the 

tan. n. p. 60.  •aa.n.p.ea.  Thitdidnotflnditi 
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money  voted  by  parliament.  This,  if  any  compulsion  was 
threatened,  is  an  instance  of  overstrained  prerogative,  though 
consonant  to  the  practice  of  the  late  reign.^  There  is,  how- 
ever, an  instance  of  very  arbitrary  conduct  with  respect  to  a 
grant  of  money  in  the  minority  of  Henry  VI.  A  subsidy 
had  been  granted  by  parliament  upon  goods  imported  under 
certain  restrictions  in  favor  of  the  merchants,  with  a  provision 
that,  if  these  conditions  be  not  observed  on  the  king's  part, 
then  the  grant  should  be  void  and  of  no  effect'  But  an 
entry  is  made  on  the  roll  of  the  next  parliament,  that,  ^  where- 
as some  disputes  have  arisen  about  the  ^grant  of  the  last  sub- 
sidy, it  is  declared  by  the  duke  of  Bedford  and  other  lords 
in  parliament,  with  advice  of  the  judges  and  others  learned 
in  the  law,  that  the  said  subsidy  was  at  all  events  to  be  col- 
lected and  levied  for  the  king's  use;  notwithstanding  any 
conditions  in  the  grant  of  the  said  subsidy  contained."  '  The 
commons,  however,  in  making  the  grant  of  a  fresh  subsidy 
in  this  parliament,  renewed  their  former  conditions,  with  the 
addition  of  another,  that  'Mt  ne  no  part  thereof  be  beset  ne 
dispensed  to  no  other  use,  but  only  in  and  for  the  defense  of 
the  said  roialme."  ^ 

2.  The  right  of  granting  supplies  would  have  been  very 
Appropria-  incomplete,  had  it  not  been  accompanied  with 
tion  of  that  of  directing  their  application.    The  principle 

nwum,  ^£.  appropriating  public  moneys  began,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  the  minority  of  Richard ;  and  was  among  the  best 
fruits  of  that  period.  It  was  steadily  maintained  under  the 
new  dynasty.  The  parliament  of  6  H.  IV.  granted  two  fif- 
teenths and  two  tenths,  with  a  tax  on  skins  and  wool,  on  con- 
dition that  it  should  be  expended  in  the  defence  of  the  king 
dom,  and  not  otherwise,  as  Thomas  lord  Fumival  and  Sir 
John  Pelham,  ordained  treasurers  of  war  for  this  parliament| 
to  receive  the  said  subsidies,  shall  account  and  answer  to  the 
commons  at  the  next  parliament  These  treasurers  were 
sworn  in  parliament  to  execute  their  trusts.*  A  similar  pre- 
caution was  adopted  in  the  next  session.* 
Attempt  to  3.  The  commons  made  a  bold  attempt  in  the 
£r^nd"on*^  second  year  of  Henry  IV.  to  give  the  strongest 
Mdrua  of  Security  to  their  claims  of  redress,  by  inverting 
fEieTBnoM.     ^jjg  usual  coursc  of  parliamentary  proceedings. 

1  Rymor,  t.  tUI.  p.  412, 488.  *  Id.  p.  SIB. 

•  Rot.  ParL  vol.  It.  p.  816.  •  Id.  toI.  iU.  p.  646. 

•  Id.  p.  SOL  •  Id.  p.  668 
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It  was  usual  to  answer  their  petitions  on  the  last  day  of 
the  session,  which  put  an  end  to  all  further  discussion  upon 
them,  and  prevent^  their  making  the  redress  of  grievances 
a  necessary  condition  of  supply.  They  now  requested  that 
an  answer  might  be  given  before  they  made  their  grant  of 
subsidy.  This  was  one  of  the  articles  which  Richard  IL's 
judges  had  declared  it  high  treason  to  attempt  Henry  was 
not  inclined  to  make  a  concession  which  would  virtually  have 
removed  the  chief  impediment  to  the  ascendency  of  parlia- 
ment  He  first  said  that  he  would  consult  with  the  lords, 
and  answer  according  to  their  advice.  On  the  last  day  of 
the  session  the  commons  were  informed  that  ^  it  had  never 
been  known  in  the  time  of  his  ancestors  that  they  should  have 
their  petitions  answered  before  they  had  done  all  their  busi« 
ness  in  parliament,  whether  of  granting  money  or  any  other 
concern  ;  wherefore  the  king  will  not  alter  the  good  customs 
and  usages  of  ancient  times."  ^ 

Notwithstanding  the  just  views  these  parliaments  appear 
generally  to  have  entertained  of  thdr  power  over  the  publio 
purse,  that  of  the  third  of  Henry  Y.  followed  a  precedent 
fi-om  the  worst  times  of  Richard  II.,  by  granting  the  king  a 
subsidy  on  wool  and  leather  during  his  life. '  This,  an  histo- 
rian tells  us,  Henry  IV.  had  vainly  labored  to  obtain ;'  but  the 
taking  of  Harfleur  intoxicated  the  English  with  new  dreams 
of  conquest  in  France,  which  their  good  sense  and  constito- 
tional  jealousy  were  not  firm  enough  to  resist  The  con- 
tinued expenses  of  the  war,  however,  prevented  this  grant 
firom  becoming  so  dangerous  as  it  might  have  been  in  a  sea- 
son of  tranquillity.  Henry  Y.,  like  his  father,  convoked  par- 
liament almost  in  every  year  of  his  reign. 

4.  It  had  long  been  out  of  all  question  that  the  legislature 
consisted  of  the  king,  lords,  and  commons ;  or,  in  j^^^. , 
stricter  language,  that  the  king  could  not  make  or  ^ght^^ 
repeal  statutes  without  the  consent  of  parliament  JJSSSSid. 
But  tliis  fundamental  maxim  was  still  frequently 
defeated  by  various  acts  of  evasion  or  violence ;  which,  though 
protested  against  as  illegal,  it  was  a  difficult  task  to  prevent 
The  king  sometimes  exerted  a  power  of  suspending  the  ob- 
servance of  statutes,  as  in  the  ninth  of  Richard  II.,  when  a 
petition  that  all  statutes  might  be  confirmed  is  granted,  with 

1  Bot.  Pari.  ToL  ffl.  p.  MS.  «  Id.  voL  It.  p.  68. 

•  WaUDgfaam,  gu  879 
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an  exception  as  to  one  passed  in  the  last  parliament,  forbid-* 
ding  the  judges  to  take  fees,  or  give  counsel  in  cases  where 
the  king  was  a  party ;  which,  ^  because  it  was  too  severe  and 
needs  declaration,  the  king  would  have  of  no  effect  till  it 
should  be  declared  in  pariiament."  ^  The  apprehension  of 
the  dispensing  prerogative  and  sense  of  its  illegality  are  man- 
ifested by  the  wary  terms  wherein  the  commons,  in  one  of 
Richard's  parliaments,  ^  assent  that  the  king  make  such  suf- 
ferance respecting  the  statute  of  provisors  as  shall  seem  rea- 
sonable to  him,  so  that  the  said  statute  be  not  repealed ;  and, 
moreover,  that  the  commons  may  disagree  thereto  at  the  next 
parliament,  and  resort  to  the  statute ; "  with  a  protestation  that 
this  assent,  which  is  a  novelty  and  never  done  before,  shall 
not  be  drawn  into  precedent ;  praying  the  king  that  this  prot- 
estation may  be  entered  on  the  roll  of  parliament^  A  peti- 
tion, in  one  of  Hemy  IV.'s  parliaments,  to  limit  the  num- 
ber of  attorneys,  and  forbid  filazers  and  prothonotaries  from 
practising,  having  been  answered  favorably  as  to  the  first 
point,  we  find  a  marginal  entry  in  the  roll  that  the  prince 
and  council  had  respited  the  execution  of  this  act.' 

The  dispensing  power,  as  exercised  in  favor  of  individuals, 
Binwiuinff  ^  quite  of  a  different  character  firom  this  general 
power  of  the  suspension  of  statutes,  but  indirectly  weakens  the 
•'^'^  sovereignty  of  the  legislature.    This  power  was 

exerted,  and  even  recognized,  throughout  all  the  reigns  of 
the  Plantagenets.  In  Qie  first  of  Henry  V.  the  commons 
pray  that  the  statute  for  driving  aliens  out  of  the  kingdom 
be  executed.  The  king  assents,  saving  his  prerogative  and 
his  right  of  dispensing  with  it  when  he  pleased.  To  which 
the  commons  replied  that  their  intention  was  never  other 
wise,  nor,  by  God's  help,  ever  should  be.  At  the  same 
time  one  Rees  ap  Thomas  petitions  the  king  to  modify  or 
dispense  with  the  statute  prohibiting  Welchmen  from  pur- 
chasing lands  in  England,  or  the  English  towns  in  Wales ; 
which  the  king  grants.  In  the  same  parliament  the  com- 
mons pray  that  no  grant  or  protection  be  made  to  any  one 
in  contravention  of  the  statute  of  provisors,  saving  the  king^s 

1  WaUngham,  p.  210.  Raff  head  ob-  «  15  K.  11.  p.  285.  See,  too,  16  R.  IL 
■erree  to  the  margio  npoa  this  statu  te,  p.  801,  where  the  same  power  U  mwwad 
SB.  II.  0.  8,  that  it  is  repealed,  but    In  H.  IV/spariiamenta. 


does  not  take  notioe  what  sort  of  repeal       •  18  H.  IV.  p.  0i8. 
If    ■ 
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prerogative.     He   merely   answers,  ''Let   the  statutes  be 
observed :  *  evadiug  any  allusion  to  his  dispensing  power.^ 

It  has  been  observed,  under  the  reign  of  Edward  III^ 
that  the  practice  of  leaving  statutes  to  be  drawn  up  by  the 
judges,  fix>m  the  petition  and  answer  jointly,  after  a  disso- 
lution of  parliament,  presented  an  opportunity  of  falsifying 
the  intention  of  the  legislature,  whereof  advantage  was 
often  taken.  Some  very  remarkable  instances  of  this  fraud 
occurred  in  the  succeeding  reigns. 

An  ordinance  was  put  upon  the  roll  of  parliament,  in 
the  fifth  of  Richard  IL,  empowering  sheriffs  of  counties 
to  arrest  preachers  of  heresy  and  their  abettors,  and  de« 
tain  them  in  prison  till  they  should  justify  themselves  before 
the  church.  This  was  introduced  into  the  statutes  of  the 
year ;  but  the  assent  of  lords  and  commons  is  not  expressed. 
In  the  next  parliament  the  commons,  reciting  this  ordinance, 
declare  that  it  was  never  assented  to  or  granted  by  them,  but 
what  had  been  proposed  in  this  matter  was  without  their  con- 
currence (that  is,  as  I  conceive,  had  been  rejected  by  them), 
and  pray  that  Uiis  statute  be  annulled;  for  it  was  never 
their  intent  to  bind  themselves  or  their  descendants  to  the 
bishops  more  than  their  ancestors  had  been  bound  in  times 
past  The  king  returned  an  answer,  agreeing  to  this  petition* 
Nevertheless  the  pretended  statute  was  untouched,  and  ise- 
mains  still  among  our  laws ;  *  unrepealed,  except  by  desue 
tude,  and  by  inference  from  the  acts  of  much  later  times. 

This  commendable  reluctance  of  the  commons  to  let  the 
clergy  forge  chains  for  them  produced,  as  there  is  much  ap- 
pearance, a  similar  violation  of  their  legislative  rights  in  the 
next  reign  The  statute  against  heresy  in  the  second  of  Hen- 
ry lY.  is  not  grounded  upon  any  petition  of  the  commons,  but 
only  upon  one  of  the  clergy.  It  is  said  to  be  enacted  by  con- 
sent of  the  lords,  but  no  notice  is  taken  of  the  lower  house 
in  the  parliament  roll,  though  the  statute  reciting  the  petition 
asserts  the  commons  to  have  joined  in  it.'    The  petition  and 

1  Bot  Pwl.  ▼.  4.  H.  V.  p  6, 9.  ocmntiM  ihonld  b*  rranited  to  tbMn,  la 

*  6  R.  n.  itot.  2,  o.  6 ;  Hot.  PirL  not  founded  upon  any  petition  that  ap- 

6  a.  II.  p.  141.     Bom*  other  initaneee  pears   on   the  roll;   and  probably,  by 

of  the  rommooB  attempting  to  prerent  making  leareh,  other  Inetanoee  equally 

theee  unfldr  praetlcee  are   adduced  by  flagrant  might  be  dleoofvred. 

Buffhead.  in  his  prefkce  to  the  Statutes,  *  There  had  been,  bowerer.  a  petltloQ 

ami   in  Prynne^s    preftioe   to  Cotton's  of  theeomraonson  the  samesnl]tiect.ex« 

Abridgment  of  the  Records.     The  act  pnssed  in  very  general  terms,  on  wnieli 

18  R.  II.  Stat.  1,  c.  16,  that  the  king's  this  terrible  superstructure  mlghl  art* 

eastles  and  g»ols  which  liad  been  sepa*  taOj  be  raised,    p.  474 
rated  tnm  tha  body  of  the  a4)olning 
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the  statute  are  both  in  Latin,  which  is  unusual  in  the  laws  of 
this  time.  In  a  subsequent  petition  of  the  commons  this  act 
is  styled  "  the  statute  made  in  the  second  year  of  your  maj* 
esty's  reign  at  the  request  of  the  prelates  and  clergy  of  your 
kingdom ; "  which  affords  a  presumption  that  it  had  no  reg- 
ular assent  of  parliament.^  And  the  spirit  of  the  commons 
during  this  whole  reign  being  remarkably  hostile  to  the  church, 
it  would  liave  been  hardly  possible  to  obtain  their  consent  to 
60  penal  a  law  against  heresy.  Several  of  their  petitions  seem 
designed  indirectly  to  weaken  its  efficacy.' 

These  infringements  of  their  most  essential  right  were  re- 
sisted by  the  commons  in  various  ways,  according  to  the  meas« 
ure  of  their  power.  In  the  fifth  of  Richard  II.  they  request 
the  lords  to  let  them  see  a  certain  ordinance  before  it  is  en- 
grossed.^  At  another  time  they  procured  some  of  their  own 
members,  as  well  as  peers,  to  be  present  at  engrossing  the 
roll  At  length  they  spoke  out  unequivocally  in  a  memora- 
ble petition  which,  besides  its  intrinsic  importance,  is  deserv- 
ing of  notice  as  the  earliest  uistance  in  which  the  house  of 
commons  adopted  the  English  language.  I  shall  present  it8 
▼enerable  orthography  without  change. 

^  Oure  soverain  lord,  youre  humble  and  trewe  lieges  that 
ben  come  for  the  comune  of  youre  lond  bysechyn  onto 
youre  rizt  riztwesnesse.  That  so  as  hit  hath  ever  be  thair  libte 
and  fredom,  that  thar  sholde  no  statut  no  lawe  be  made  of- 
flasse  than  theye  yaf  therto  their  assent ;  consideringe  that  the 
oomune  of  youre  lond,  the  whiche  that  is,  and  ever  hith  be, 
a  membre  of  youre  parlemente,  ben  as  well  assenters  as  peti- 
cioners,  that  fro  this  tyme  foreward,  by  comnloynte  of  the 
comune  of  any  myschief  axkynge  remedie  ;^  mouthe  of 
their  speker  for  the  comune,  other  ellys  by  petition  wnteii,  that 
ther  never  be  no  lawe  made  thenippon,  and  engrossed  as  statut 
and  lawe,  nother  by  addicions,  nother  by  diminucions,  by  no 
niann(;r  of  terme  ne  termes,  the  whiche  that  sholde  chaunge 
the  sentence,  and  the  entente  axked  by  the  speker  mouthe,  or 
the  petitions  beforesaid  yeven  up  yn  writyng  by  the  manere 

1  Rot.  Pari.  6  R.  n.p.  826.  th4  king  and  peen  of  tht  reatm,     Thif 

*  We  find  a  remarkable  petttloD  in  8  seems  to  supersede  the  burnlog  statute 

H.  IV.,  profesmdiy  aimed  a^ptlnst  the  of  2  H.  IV.,  and  the  spiritual  cognlaanc« 

Lollards,  but  intended,  as  I  strongly  sus-  of  heresy.     Rot.  Pari.  p.  683.     See,  too, 

pect,  in  their  fkror.     It  condemns  per-  p.    626.      The   petition   was    expressly 

•ens  preaching  against  the  catholic  fkith  granted ;  but  the  clergy,  I  suppoM,  pre- 

or  sacraments  to  imprisonment  till  the  Tented  its  appearing  on  the  statute  roU. 

next  parliament,  where  they  were  toablde  *  Rot.  Pari.  vol.  lU.  p  103 
•oeh  Judfmenfc  a«  ihould  be  rendeied  by 
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forsaid,  withoute  assente  of  the  forsaid  comane.  Consider* 
inge,  oure  soverain  lord,  that  it  is  not  in  no  wyse  the  entente 
of  youre  comunes,  zif  yet  be  so  that  they  axke  you  by  spe- 
kyng,  or  by  writyng,  two  thynges  or  three,  or  as  manye  as 
theym  lust :  But  that  ever  it  stande  in  the  fredom  of  youre 
hie  regalie,  to  graunte  whiche  of  thoo  that  you  lust,  and  to 
werune  the  remanenU 

"  The  kyng  of  his  grace  especial  graunteth  that  fro  hens* 
forth  nothyng  be  enacted  to  the  peticions  of  his  comune  that  be 
Gontrarie  of  hir  askyng,  wharby  they  shuld  be  bounde  with* 
oute  their  assent.  Savyng  alwey  to  our  liege  lord  his  real  pre- 
rogatif,  to  graunte  and  denye  what  him  lust  of  their  petitions 
and  askynges  aforesaid."  ^ 

Notwithstanding  the  fulness  of  this  assent  to  so  important  a 
petition  we  find  no  vestige  of  either  among  the  statutes,  and 
the  whole  transaction  is  unnoticed  by  those  historians  who 
have  not  looked  into  our  original  records.  If  the  compilers 
of  the  statute-roll  were  able  to  keep  out  of  it  the  very  provi- 
sion that  was  intended  to  check  their  fraudulent  machinations^ 
it  was  in  vain  to  hope  for  redress  without  altering  the  estab- 
lished practice  in  this  respect ;  and  indeed,  where  there  was 
no  design  to  falsify  the  roll  it  was  impossible  to  draw  up  stat* 
utes  which  should  be  in  truth  the  acts  of  the  whole  legislature, 
80  long  as  the  king  continued  to  grant  petitions  in  part,  and  to 
engraft  new  matter  upon  them.  Such  was  still  the  case  till 
the  commons  hit  upon  an  effectual  expedient  for  screening 
themselves  against  these  encroachments,  which  has  lasted 
without  alteration  to  the  present  day.  This  was  the  intro- 
duction of  complete  statutes  under  the  name  of  bills,  instead 
of  the  old  petitions ;  and  these  containing  the  royal  assent 
and  the  whole  form  of  a  law,  it  became,  though  not  quite  im- 
mediately,* a  constant  principle  that  the  king  must  admit  or 
reject  them  without  qualification.  This  alteration,  which 
wrought  an  extraordinary  effect  on  the  character  of  our  con- 
stitution, was  gradually  introduced  in  Henry  VI.'s  reign.' 

1  Rot.  Pftrl.  Tol.   It.    p.   22.      It  Is  *  Henry  VI.  and  Edward  TV.  in  foow 

enrious  that  the  authors  of  the  Parlla-  cases  passed  bills  with  sundry  proTisions 

nentary  liistory  say  that  the  roll  of  this  annexed  by  themselTes.     Thus  the  act 

parliament  is  lost,  and  consequently  sup-  for  resumption  of  grants,  4  K.  TV.,  was 

press  altogether  this  important  petition,  encumbered  with  289  clauses  in  fkror  of 

Instead   of  which    they'  gire,  as  their  so  many  persons  whom  the  king  mean! 

ftflhion  tof  impertinent  speeches  out  of  to  exempt  ftrom  its  operation ;  and  the 

HoUngshed,    which    are    certainly   not  same  was  done  in  other  acts  of  the  same 

Snoina,  aod  would  be  of  no  ymiram  if  description.    Rot.  Pari.  toI  ▼.  p.  517. 

m  w«  m  •  Tbs  ^PBiiattani  ot  mch  stBtoto.  as 
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From  the  first  years  of  Heniy  Y^  though  not,  1  tlink, 
earlier,  the  commons  began  to  concern  themselves  with  the 
petitions  of  individuals  to  the  lords  or  council.  The  nature 
of  the  jurisdiction  exercised  bj  the  latter  will  be  treated  more 
lullj  hereafler ;  it  is  onlj  necessarj  to  mention  in  this  place 
that  manj  of  the  requests  preferred  to  them  were  such  as 
could  not  be  granted  without  transcending  the  boundaries  of 
law.  A  just  inquietude  as  to  the  encroachments  of  the  king's 
ooundl  had  long  been  manifested  by  the  commons ;  and  find- 
ing remonstrances  ineffectual,  they  took  measures  for  prevent- 
ing such  usurpations  of  legislative  power  by  introducing  their 
own  consent  to  private  petitions.  These  were  now  presented 
by  the  hands  of  the  commons,  and  in  very  many  instances 
passed  in  the  form  of  statutes  with  the  express  assent  of  all 
parts  of  the  legislature.  Such  was  the  origin  of  private  bills, 
which  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  rolls  in  Henry  V.  and 
yi.'s  parliament  The  commons  once  made  an  ineffectual 
endeavor  to  have  their  consent  to  all  petitions  presented  to 
the  council  in  parliament  rendered  necessary  by  law;  if  I 
rightly  apprehend  the  meaning  of  the  roll  in  this  place,  which 
seems  obscure  or  corrupt.  ^ 

5.  If  the  strength  of  the  commons  had  lain  merely  in  the 
intcxfcraiiM  weakness  of  the  crown,  it  might  be  inferred  that 
mraTlrith  ®"^^  harassing  interference  with  the  administration 
uie  royal  of  affairs  as  the  youthful  and  frivolous  Richard 
•xpeoditnra.  ^^  compelled  to  endure  would  have  been  sternly 
repelled  by  his  experienced  successor.  But,  on  the  contrary, 
the  spirit  of  Richard  might  have  rejoiced  to  see  that  his 
mortal  enemy  suffered  as  hard  usage  at  the  hands  of  parlia- 
ment as  himself.  Af\er  a  few  years  the  government  of 
Henry  became  extremely  unpopular.   Perhaps  his  dissension 

DOW  prlntodf   trom  the  parHMnentaiy  parltoment  In  a  perftet  thape,  ftad  t»- 

roll,  whether  Id  form  or  sahstaooe,  mn  ceirlng  flnt  the  aawnt  of  lords  and  oom- 

noUeed   In   Cotton's    Abridgment.      It  mons,  and  finally  that  of  the  king,  who 

may  be  worth  while  to  consult  the  pref"  has  no  power  to  modify  them,  most  bo 

are  to  Rnffbead^s  edition  of  the  Statutes,  deemed  to  proceed,  and  derire  their  elB> 

where  this  snl^t  is  treated  at  some  cacy,  from  the  joint  eoncnrrenoe  of  all 

Imgth.  the  three.    It  is  said,  indeed,  at  a  much 

Perhaps   the   triple   diTMon   of   onr  earlier  time,  that  le  ley  de  la  terre  est 

leginlatnre  may  be  dated  from  this  in-  Ikit   en   pariement   par   le   rol,  et   let 

noTatfcm.     For  as  it  is  impossible  to  seignenreespirituelset  temporels,et  tout 

deny  that,  while  the  king  )  rumulgated  a  la  communaut^  du  royanme.   Rot.  Pari 

statute  founded  upon  a  meie  petition,  he  TOt.  ill.  p.  298.    But  this,  I  most  allow, 

was  himself  the  real  legislator,  so  I  think  was  in  the  riolent  session  of  11  Me.  II., 

It  Is  equally  fiiJr  to  assert,  notwithstand-  the  oonstltntional  authority  of  which  if 


Ing  the  former  preamble  of  oar  statutes,    not  to  be  h.^ly  prised, 
that  laws  brought  Into  either  house  of        i  8  H.  V.  toI.  It.  p.  127. 
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with  the  great  &milj  of  Percy,  which  had  placed  him  on  the 
throne,  and  was  regarded  with  partiality  hj  the  people,^ 
chiefly  contributed  to  this  alienation  of  their  attachment 
The  commons  requested,  in  the  fifth  of  his  reign,  that  cer« 
tun  persons  might  be  removed  from  the  court;  the  lords 
concurred  in  displacing  fpur  of  these,  one  being  the  king*s 
confessor.  Henry  came  down  to  parliament  and  excused 
these  four  persons,  as  knowing  no  special  cause  why  they 
should  be  removed ;  yet,  well  understanding  that  what  the 
lords  and  commons  should  ordain  would  be  for  his  and  his 
kingdom's  interest,  and  therefore  anxious  to  conform  himself 
to  their  wishes,  consented  to  the  said  ordinfmce,  and  charged 
the  persons  in  question  to  leave  his  palace ;  adding,  that  he 
would  do  as  much  by  any  other  about  his  person  whom  he 
should  find  to  have  incurred  the  ill  afiection  of  his  people.' 
It  was  in  the  same  session  that  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
was  commanded  to  declare  before  the  lords  the  king's  inten- 
tion respecting  his  administration ;  allowing  that  some  things 
had  been  done  amiss  in  his  court  and  household ;  and  there- 
fore, wishing  to  conform  to  the  will  of  Grod  and  laws  of  thf) 
land,  protested  that  he  would  let  in  future  no  letters  of  signet 
or  privy  seal  go  in  disturbance  of  law,  beseeched  the  lordi 
to  put  his  household  in  order,  so  that  every  one  might  be  paid 
and  declared  that  the  money  granted  by  the  commons  for  tho 
war  should  be  received  by  treasurers  appointed  in  parlia- 
ment, and  disbursed  by  them  for  no  other  purpose,  unless  in 
case  of  rebellion.  At  the  request  of  the  commons  he  named 
the  members  of  his  privy  council ;  and  did  the  same,  with 
some  variation  of  persons,  two  years  afterwards.  These, 
though  not  nominated  with  the  express  consent,  seem  to  have 
had  the  approbation  of  the  commons,  for  a  subsidy  is  granted 
in  7  H.  lY.,  among  other  causes,  for  ^  the  great  trust  that 
the  commons  have  in  the  lords  lately  chosen  and  ordained  to 
be  of  the  king's  continuAl  council,  that  there  shall  be  better 
management  than  heretofore."  ' 

In  the  sixth  year  of  Henry  the  parliament,  which  Sir  £. 
Coke  derides  as  unlearned  because  lawyers  were  excluded 
from  it,  proceeded  to  a  resumption  of  grants  and  a  prohibi- 
tion of  alienating  the  ancient  inheritance  of  the  crown  with- 

1  The  hooM  of  eommont  thanked  the       *  5  H.  IV.  p.  696. 
kinff  for    perdoiiiDg   NorthnmherlAod,       *  Bot.  P«rL  voL  ilL  p.  6S0,  668,  STBi 
whom,  M  it  prored,  he  had  Jost  eanee  to 
•oepeet.    6  H.  IV.  p.  626. 
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out  consent  of  parliament,  in  order  to  ease  the  commons  of 
taxes,  and  that  the  king  might  live  on  his  own.^  This  was  a 
favorite  though  rather  chimerical  projecL  In  a  later  parlia- 
ment it  was  requested  that  the  king  would  take  his  council's 
advice  how  to  keep  within  his  own  revenue ;  he  answered 
that  he  would  willinglj  comply  as  soon  as  it  should  be  in  his 
power.* 

But  no  parliament  came  near,  in  the  number  and  boldness 
of  its  demands,  to  that  held  in  the  eighth  year  of  Henry  IV* 
The  commons  presented  thirty-one  artides,  none  of  which 
tlie  king  ventured  to  refuse,  though  pressing  very  severely 
upon  Ills  prerogative.  He  was  to  name  sixteen  counsellors^ 
by  whose  advice  he  was  solely  to  be  guided,  none  of  them  to 
be  dismissed  without  conviction  of  misdemeanor.  The  chan* 
cellor  and  privy  seal  to  pass  no  grants  or  other  matter  oon« 
trary  to  law.  Any  persons  about  the  court  stirring  up  the 
king  or  queen's  minds  against  their  subjects,  and  duly  con- 
victed thereof,  to  lose  their  offices  and  be  fined.  The  king*? 
ordinary  revenue  was  wholly  appropriated  to  his  household 
and  the  payment  of  his  debts ;  no  grant  of  wardship  or  other 
profit  to  be  made  thereout,  nor  any  forfeiture  to  be  pardoned. 
The  king,  ^  considering  the  wise  government  of  other  Chris- 
tian princes,  and  conforming  himself  thereto,"  was  to  assign 
two  days  in  the  week  for  petitions,  ^  it  being  an  honorable 
and  necessary  thing  that  his  lieges,  who  desired  to  petition 
him,  should  be  heard."  No  judicial  officer,  nor  any  in  the 
revenue  or  household,  to  enjoy  his  place  for  life  or  term  of 
years.  No  petition  to  be  presented  to  the  king,  by  any  of 
his  household,  at  times  when  the  council  were  not  sitting. 
The  council  to  determine  nothing  cognizable  at  common  law, 
unless  for  a  reasonable  cause  and  with  consent  of  the  judges. 
The  statutes  regulating  purveyance  were  affirmed  —  abuses 
of  various  kinds  in  the  council  and  in  courts  of  justice  enu- 
merated and  forbidden  —  elections  of  knights  for  countiea 
put  under  regulation.  The  council  and  officers  of  state  were 
Bwom  to  observe  the  common  law  and  all  statutes,  those 
especially  just  enacted.' 

It  must  strike  every  reader  that  these  provisions  were  of 
themselves  a  noble  fabric  of  constitutional  liberty,  and  hardly 
perhaps  inferior  to  the  petition  of  right  under  Charles  I 

>  Rot  Pftri  vol.  iil.  p.  547.  •  13  H.  IV.  p.  624. 

•  Bot.  Pari.  8  H.  IV.  p.  686 
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We  cannot  account  for  the  submission  of  Ileniy  to  conditions 
far  moi*e  derogatory  than  ever  were  imposed  on  Richard,  be- 
cause the  secret  politics  of  his  reign  are  very  imperfectly 
understood.  Towaixls  its  close  he  manifested  more  vigor. 
The  speaker,  Sir  Thomas  Chaucer,  having  made  the  usual 
petition  for  liberty  of  speech,  the  king  answered  that  he 
might  speak  as  others  had  done  in  the  time  of  his  (Henry's) 
ancestors,  and  his  own,  but  not  otherwise ;  for  he  would  by 
no  means  have  any  innovation,  but  be  as  much  at  his  liberty 
as  any  of  his  ancestors  had  ever  been.  Some  time  afler  he 
sent  a  message  to  the  commons,  complaining  of  a  law  passed 
at  the  last  parliament  infringing  his  liberty  and  prerogative, 
which  he  requested  their  consent  to  repeal.  ^To  this  the  com- 
mons agreed,  and  received  the  king's  thanks,  who  declared  at 
tlie  same  time  that  he  would  keep  as  much  freedom  and  prero- 
gative as  any  of  his  ancestors.  It  does  not  appear  what  was  the 
particular  subject  of  complaint ;  but  there  had  been  much  of 
the  same  remonstrating  spirit  in  the  last  -parliament  that  was 
manifested  on  preceding  occasions.  The  commons,  however, 
for  reasons  we  cannot  explain,  were  rather  dismayed.  Be- 
fore their  dissolution  they  petition  the  king,  that,  whereas  he 
was  reported  to  be  offended  at  some  of  his  subjects  in  this 
and  in  the  preceding  parliament,  he  would  openly  declare 
that  he  held  them  all  for  loyal  subjects.  Henry  granted  this 
^  of  his  special  grace  ; "  and  thus  concluded  his  reign  more 
triumphantly  with  respect  to  his  domestic  battles  tlian  he  had 
gone  through  it.^ 

Power  deemed  to  be  ill  gotten  is  naturally  precarious ;  and 
the  instance  of  Henry  IV.  has  been  well  quoted  ^^^^  y, 
to  prove  that  public  liberty  flourishes  with  a  bad  Hi«  popu- 
title  in  the  sovereign.     None  of  our  kings  seem      *^' 
to  have  been  less  beloved ;  and  indeed  he  had  little  claim  to 
affection.     But  wliat  men  denied  to  the  reigning  king  they 
poured  in  full  measure  upon  the  heir  of  his  throne.     The 
virtues  of  the  prince  of  Wales  are  almost  invidiously  eulogized 
by  those  parliaments  who  treat  harshly  his  father ;  ^  and  these 
records  afford  a  strong  presumption  that  some  early  petulance 
or  riot  has  been  much  exaggerated  by  the  vulgar  minds  of 
our  chi-oniclers.     One  can  scarcely  understand  at  least  that 
a  prince  who  was  three  years  engaged  in  quelling  the  dan^ 

f  13H.IV  p.648,668  t  Rot.  Pari.  tqI.  ill.  p.  M8,  SOB,  674,  (OL 
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gerous  insurrection  of  Glendower,  and  who  in  the  latter  time 
of  his  father's  reign  presided  at  the  council,  was  so  lost  in  a 
doud  of  low  debauchery  as  common  fame  represents.^  Loved 
he  oertainlj  was  throughout  his  life,  as  so  intrepid,  aflfabley 
and  generous  a  temper  well  deserved  ;  and  this  sentiment  was 
heightened  to  admiration  by  successes  still  more  rapid  and 
dazzling  than  those  of  Edward  III.  During  his  reign  there 
scarcely  appears  any  vestige  of  dissatisfaction  in  parliament  — 
a  circumstance  very  honorable,  whether  we  ascribe  it  to  the 
justice  of  his  administration  or  to  the  affection  of  his  people. 
Perhaps  two  exceptions,  though  they  are  rather  one  in  spirit, 
might  be  made :  the  first,  a  petition  to  the  duke  of  Gloucester, 
then  holding  parliament  as  guardian  of  England,  that  he 
would  move  the  king  and  queen  to  return,  as  speedily  as 
might  please  them,  in  relief  and  comfort  of  the  commons ;  * 
the  second,  a  request  that  their  petitions  might  not  be  sent  to 
the  king  beyond  sea,  but  altogether  determined  ^  within  this 
kingdom  of  England,  during  this  parliament,"  and  that  this 
ordinance  might  be  of  force  in  all  future  parliaments  to  be 
held  in  England.'  This  prayer,  to  which  the  guardian  de- 
clined to  accede,  evidently  sprang  from  the  apprehensions, 
excited  in  their  minds  by  the  treaty  of  Troyes,  that  England 
might  become  a  province  of  the  French  crown,  which  led 
them  to  obtain  a  renewal  of  the  statute  of  Edwfutl  IIL,  de- 
claring the  independence  of  this  kingdonL^ 

It  has  been  seen  already  that  even  Edward  IIL  consulted 
his  parliament  upon  the  expediency  of  negotiations 
voniiuUed  for  peacc,  though  at  that  time  the  commons  had  not 
Uoi^n^  acquired  boldness  enough  to  tender  their  advice. 
In  Richard  II.'s  reign  they  answered  to  a  similar 
proposition  with  a  little  more  confidence,  that  the  dangers  each 
way  were  so  considerable  they  dared  not  decide,  though  an 
honorable  peace  would  be  the  greatest  comfort  they  could  have, 
and  concluded  by  hoping  that  the  king  would  not  engage  to 
do  homage  for  Calais  or  the  conquered  country.'  The  parlia- 
ment of  the  tenth  of  his  reign  was  expressly  summoned  in 
order  to  advise  concerning  the  king's  intended  expedition  be- 
yond sea — a  great  coundl,  which  had  previously  been  assem- 

1  Thin  panage  wu  written  before  I  wie  •  Rot.  Pirl.8  H.  V.  toI.  It  p.  ISft. 

aware  that  the  fame  bpinion  had  been  *  p.  128 

•laborateljr  maintained  by  Mr.  LnderSf  *  p.  ISO. 

In  one  of  his  raloable  eraaya  upon  pointi  ft  7  B.  II.  toI.  Hi.  p.  170. 
•f  conatitutional  history. ' 
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bled  at  Oxford,  having  declared  their  incompetence  to  consent 
to  this  measure  without  the  advice  of  parliament^  Yet  a 
few  years  afterwards,  on  a  similar  reference,  the  commons 
rather  declined  to  give  any  opinion.'  They  confirmed  the 
league  of  Henry  V.  with  the  emperor  Sigismund;*  and  the 
treaty  of  Troyes,  which  was  so  fundamentally  to  change 
the  situation  of  Henry  and  his  successors,  obtained,  as  it 
evidently  required,  the  sanction  of  both  houses  of  parliament^ 
These  precedents  conspiring  with  the  weakness  of  the  exec« 
utive  government,  in  the  minority  of  Henry  VI.,  to  fling  an 
increase  of  influence  into  the  scale  of  the  commons,  they 
made  their  concurrence  necessary  to  all  important  business 
both  of  a  foreign  and  domestic  nature.  Thus  commissioners 
were  appointed  to  treat  of  the  deliverance  of  the  king  of 
Scots,  the  duchesses  of  Bedford  and  Gloucester  were  made 
denizens,  and  mediators  were  appointed  to  reconcile  the  dukes 
of  Gloucester  and  Burgundy,  by  authority  of  the  three  estates 
assembled  in  parliament*  Leave  was  given  to  the  dukes  of 
Bedford  and  Gloucester,  and  others  in  the  king's  behalf,  to 
treat  of  peace  with  France,  by  both  houses  of  parliament,  in 
pursuance  of  an  article  in  the  treaty  of  Troyes,  that  no 
treaty  should  be  set  on  foot  with  the  dauphin  without  consent 
of  the  three  estates  of  both  realms.'  This  article  was  after- 
wards repealed.^ 

Some  complaints  are  made  by  the  commons,  even  during 
the  first  years  of  Henry's  minority,  that  the  king's  subjects 
underwent  arbitrary  imprisonment,  and  were  vexed  by  sum- 
monses before  the  council  and  by  the  newly-invented  writ  of 
subpoena  out  of  chancery.*  But  these  are  not  so  common  as 
formerly ;  and  so  far  as  the  rolls  lead  us  to  any  inference, 
there  was  less  injustice  committed  by  the  government  under 
Henry  VI.  and  his  father  than  at  any  former  period.  Waste- 
fulness indeed  might  justly  be  imputed  to  the  regency,  who 

I  7  a.  n.  p.  21ft.  fa-oftrijr  vnm  betwiea  the  mxlB  manhal 

t  17  R.  n.  p.  815.  and  of  Warwick   iMpcetlog  their  prs- 

*  4  H.  V.  vol.  It.  p.  96.  eedenoe:  fbandsd  npoa  the  royal  blood 

*  p.  185.  of  the  lint,  and  long  poMewton  of  the 

*  Bot.  ParL  4  H.  V.  toL  It.  p.  m,  243,  noond.    In  thb  the  oommons  eonid  not 
277.  afbct  to  interftre  judkially;  but  th^ 

*  E:  ^'  Ibund  a  lingular  way  of  meddling,  by 
T  28  H.  VI.  ToL  T.  p.  102.     ThBTs  is    petitioning  the  king  to  confer  the  duke- 

rather  a  eariooa  initanee  in  8  H.  VI.  of  dom  of  Norfolk  on  tb»  earl  marahal. 

the  Jealousy  with  which  the  oommonii  toI.  Ir.  p.  278. 

regarded  any  proceedings  In  parliament       •  Rot.  Pari.  1  H.  VI.  p.  189;  8  H.  VI. 

vhere  thny  wers  not  oonoemed.    A  con-  p.  292 ;  8  H.  VI.  p.  848. 
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had  scandalouslj  lavished  the  king's  revenue.^  This  ulti- 
ma telj  led  to  an  act  for  resuming  all  grants  since  his  acces- 
sion, founded  upon  a  public  declaration  of  the  great  officers 
of  the  crown  that  his  debts  amounted  to  372,000/.,  and  the 
annual  expense  of  the  household  to  24,000/.,  while  the  oi*di- 
nary  revenue  was  not  more  than  5000/.^ 

G.  But  before  this  time  the  skj  had  begun  to  darken,  and 
impewh-  discontent  with  the  actual  administration  pervaded 
meoM  of  every  rank.  The  causes  of  this  are  familiar— 
m  nMtort.  ^y^^  unpopularity  of  the  king's  marriage  with  J^iar- 
garet  of  Anjou,  and  her  impolitic  violence  in  the  conduct  of 
affairs,  particularly  the  imputed  murder  of  the  people's  favor- 
ite, the  duke  of  Gloucester.  This  provoked  an  attack  upon 
her  own  creature,  the  duke  of  Sutfolk.  Impeachment  had 
lain  still,  like  a  sword  in  the  scabbard,  since  the  accession  of 
Henry  IV.,  when  the  commons,  though  not  preferring  formal 
articles  of  accusation,  had  petitioned  the  king  that  Justice 
Rickhill,  who  had  been  employed  to  tak^  the  former  duke  of 
Gloucester's  confession  at  Calais,  and  the  lords  appellants  of 
Richard  IL's  last  parliament,  should  be  put  on  their  defence 
before  the  lords."  In  Suffolk's  case  the  commons  seem  to 
have  proceeded  by  bill  of  attainder,  or  at  least  to  have  de- 
signed the  judgment  against  that  minister  to  be  the  act  of  the 
whole  legislature ;  for  they  delivered  a  bill  containing  articles 
against  him  to  the  lords,  with  a  request  that  they  would  pray 
the  king's  majesty  .to  enact  that  bill  in  parliament,  and  that 
the  said  duke  might  be  proceeded  against  upon  the  said  arti- 
cles in  parliament  according  .o  the  law  and  custom  of  Eng- 
land. These  articles  contained  charges  of  high  treason,  chiefly 
relating  to  his  conduct  in  France,  which,  whether  treasonable 
or  not,  seems  to  have  been  grossly  against  the  honor  and  ad- 
vantage of  the  crown.  At  a  later  day  the  commons  presented 
many  other  articles  of  misdemeanor.  To  the  former  he  made 
a  defence,  in  presence  of  the  king  as  well  as  the  lords  both 
spiritual  and  temporal ;  and  indeed  the  articles  of  impeach- 
ment were  directly  addressed  to  the  king,  which  gave  him  a 
reasonable  pretext  to  interfere  in  the  judgment.  But  from 
apprehension,  as  it  is  said,  that  Suffolk  could  not  escape  con- 
viction upon  at  least  some  part  of  these  charges,  Henry  antic- 
ipated with  no  slight  in*egularity  the  course  of  legal  trial,  and, 

1  TOl.  ▼.  18  H.  VI.  p.  17.  «  28  H.  VI.  p.  186. 

s  Hot.  Pari.  TOl.  Ul.  p.  430, 419. 
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summoQing  the  peers  into  a  private  chamber,  informed  the 
duke  of  Suffolk,  by  mouth  of  his  chancellor,  that,  inasmuch 
as  he  had  not  put  himself  upon  his  peerage,  but  submitted 
whoUj  to  the  royal  pleasure,  the  king,  acquitting  him  of  ttiu 
first  articles  containing  matter  of  treason,  by  his  own  advice 
and  not  that  of  the  lords,  nor  by  way  of  judgment,  not  being 
in  a  place  where  judgment  could  be  delivered,  banished  him 
for  five  years  from  his  dominions.  The  lords  then  present 
besought  the  king  to  let  their  protest  appear  on  record,  that 
neither  they  nor  their  posterity  might  lose  their  rights  of 
peerage  by  this  precedent.  It  was  justly  considered  as  an 
arbitrary  stretch  of  prerogative,  in  order  to  defeat  the  privi- 
leges of  parliament  and  screen  a  favorite  minister  from  pun- 
ishment. But  the  course  of  proceeding  by  bill  of  attainder, 
instead  of  regular  impeachment,  was  not  judiciously  chosen 
by  the  commons.^ 

7.  Privilege  of  parliament,  an  extensive  and  singular 
branch  of  our  constitutional  law,  begins  to  attract  priTiieg«  of 
attention  under  the  Lancastrian  princes.  It  is  !«"«»•»»* 
true  indeed  that  we  can  trace  long  before  by  records,  and 
may  infer  with  probability  as  to  times  whose  records  have  not 
survived,  one  considerable  immunity — a  freedom  from  arrest 
for  persons  transacting  the  king's  business  in  his  national 
council.^  Several  authorities  may  be  found  in  Mr.  Hatsell's 
Precedents ;  of  which  one,  in  the  9th  of  Edward  II.,  is  con- 
clusive.'* But  in  those  rude  times  members  of  parliament 
were  not  always  respected  by  the  officers  executing  legal  pro- 
cess, and  still  less  by  the  violators  of  law.  Afler  several 
remonstrances,  which  the  crown  had  evaded,^  the  commons 
obtained  the  statute  11  Henry  VI.  ell,  for  the  punishment 
of  such  as  assault  any  on  their  way  to  the  parliament,  giving 
double  damages  to  the  party .'^  They  had  more  difficulty  in 
establishing,  notwithstanding  the  old  precedents  in  their  favor, 
an  immunity  from  all  criminal  process  except  in  charges  of 
treason,  felony,  and  breach  of  the  peace,  which  is  their  pres- 

1  Rot.  Pwl.  28  n.  VI.  Tol.  T.  p.  176.  jury  to  one  of  them,  let  bim  pay  a  line," 

s  If  this  were  to  rest  upon  antiquity  Willilns,  Leges  Anglo-Saxon,  p.  2. 

of  precedent,  one  might  be  produced  that  *  UatMll,  vol.  I.  p.  12. 

would  challenge   all   competition.      In  *  Hot.  Pari.  5  H.  IV.  p.  541. 

ttie  lawi  of  Kthelbertf  the  flret  Obrlatlan  •  The  clergy  had  got  a  little  preoa 

king  of  Kent,  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  dence  In  this.     An  act  passed  8  H.  VI. 

eentury,  we  find  this  proTiskm :  **"  If  the  e.  1,  granting  privilege  nt>m  arrest  for 

king  call  bis  people  to  him  (1.  e.  in  the  themselTes  and  senrants  on  their  way  t9 

ulrtttcj^gecaot)  and  any  one  does  an  in-  eoaTocatioa. 

VOL.  II.  —  M.  20 
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ent  measure  of  privilege.  The  tmth  was,  that,  with  a  right 
pretty  clearlj  recognized,  as  is  admitted  bj  the  judges  in 
Thorp's  case,  the  house  of  commons  had  no  regular  compul- 
Borj  process  at  their  command.  In  the  cases  of  Lark,  servant 
of  a  member,  in  the  8th  of  Henry  VI.,^  and  of  Gierke,  him- 
self a  burgess,  in  the  d9th  of  the  same  king,'  it  was  Uiought 
necessary  to  effect  their  release  fix>m  a  civil  execution  by 
special  acts  of  parliament  The  commons,  in  a  former  in- 
stance, endeavored  to  make  the  law  general  that  no  members 
nor  their  servants  might  be  taken  except  for  treason,  felony, 
and  breach  of  peace ;  but  the  king  put  a  negative  upon  this 
part  of  their  petition. 

The  most  celebrated,  however,  of  these  early  cases  of 
privilege  is  that  of  Thomas  Thorp,  speaker  of  the  commons 
in  31  Henry  VI.  This  person,  who  was  moreover  a  baron 
of  the  exchequer,  had  been  imprisoned  on  an  execution  at 
suit  of  the  duke  of  York.  The  commons  sent  some  of  their 
members  to  complain  of  a  violation  of  privilege  to  the  king 
and  lords  in  parliament,  and  to  demand  Thorp's  release.  It 
was  alleged  by  the  duke  of  York's  counsel  that  the  trespass 
done  by  Thorp  was  since  the  beginning  of  the  parliament, 
and  the  judgment  thereon  given  in  time  of  vacation,  and  not 
during  the  sitting.  The  lords  referred  the  question  to  the 
judges,  who  said,  after  deliberation,  that  ''  they  ought  not  to 
answer  to  that  question,  for  it  hath  not  be  used  aforetjrme 
that  the  judges  should  in  any  wise  determine  the  privilege 
of  this  high  court  of  parliament;  for  it  is  so  high  and  so 
mighty  in  his  nature  that  it  may  make  law,  and  tliat  that  is 
law  it  may  make  no  law ;  and  the  determination  and  knowl- 
edge of  that  privilege  belongeth  to  the  lords  of  the  parlia- 
ment, and  not  to  the  justices."  They  went  on,  however, 
afler  observing  that  a  general  writ  of  supersedeas  of  all 
processes  upon  ground  of  privilege  had  not  been  known,  to 
say  that,  ^  if  any  person  that  is  a  member  of  this  high  court 
of  parliament  be  arrested  in  such  cases  as  be  not  for  treason, 
or  felony,  or  surety  of  the  peace,  or  for  a  condemnation  had 
before  the  parliament,  it  is  used  that  all  such  persons  should 
be  released  of  such  arrests  and  make  an  attorney,  so  that 
hey  may  have  their  freedom  and  liberty  freely  to  intend 
npon  the  pai*liament" 

1  Bot  Pari.  Tol.  Ir.  p.  BN*  ■  Id-  t9L  ▼.  p.  87%. 
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Notwithstanding  this  answer  of  the  judges,  it  was  con- 
cluded by  the  lords  that  Thorp  should  remain  in  prison, 
without  regarding  the  alleged  privilege ;  and  the  commons 
were  direct^^d  in  the  king's  name  to  proceed  ^  with  all  goodly 
haste  and  speed"  to  the  election  of  a  new  speaker.  It  is 
curious  to  observe  that  the  commons,  forgetting  their  griev- 
ances, or  content  to  drop  them,  made  such  haste  and  speed 
according  to  this  command,  that  they  presented  a  new  speaker 
for  approbation  the  next  day.^ 

This  case,  as  has  been  strongly  said,  was  begotten  by  the 
iniquity  of  the  times.  The  state  was  verging  fast  towards 
civil  war ;  and  Thorp,  who  afterwards  distinguished  himself 
for  the  Lancastrian  cause,  was  an  inveterate  enemy  of  the 
duke  of  York.  That  prince  seems  to  have  been  swayed  a 
little  from  his  usual  temper  in  procuring  so  unwarrantable  a 
determination.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  lY.  the  commons 
claimed  privilege  against  any  dvil  suit  during  the  time  of 
their  session ;  but  they  had  recourse,  as  before,  to  a  particu- 
lar act  of  parliament  to  obtain  a  writ  of  supersedeas  in  favor 
of  one  Atwell,  a  member,  who  had  been  sued.  The  present 
law  of  privilege  seems  not  to  have  been  fully  established,  or 
at  least  effectually  maintained,  before  the  reign  of  Henry 

No  privilege  of  the  commons  can  be  so  fundamental  as 
liberty  of  speech.  This  is  claimed  at  the  opening  of  every 
parliament  by  their  speaker,  and  could  never  be  infringed 
without  shaking  the  ramparts  of  the  constitution.  Richard 
II.'s  attack  upon  Haxey  has  been  already  mentioned  as  a 
f  agrant  evidence  of  his  despotic  intentions.  No  other  case 
occurs  until  the  33d  year  of  Henry  VI.,  when  Thomas 
Toung,  member  for  Bristol,  complained  to  the  commons, 
that,  ^  for  matters  by  him  showed  in  the  house  accustomed 
for  the  commons  in  the  said  parliaments,  he  was  therefore 
taken,  arrested,  and  rigorously  in  open  wise  led  to  the  Tower 
of  London,  and  there  grievously  in  great  duress  long  time 
imprisoned  against  the  said  ^edom  and  liberty ; "  with  much 
more  to  the  like  effect.  The  commons  transmitted  this  peti- 
tion to  the  lords,  and  the  king  '*  willed  that  the  lords  of  his 
council  do  and  provide  for  the  said  suppliant  as  in  their  dis- 

1  Bot.  Pwl.  r6L  T.  p.  289;  BatMU'f       >  Upon  this  raliileet  th«  vaadar  thonld 
PtMtdmiti,  p.  28.  have  nooarM  to  HatwU*f  Pneedeoto, 

vol  i  oh*p.  1 
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eretions  shall  be  thought  conyenient  and  reasonable.**  This 
imprisonment  of  Young,  however,  had  happened  six  years 
before,  in  consequence  of  a  motion  made  by  him  that,  the 
king  then  having  no  issue,  the  duke  of  York  might  be  de* 
Glared  heir-apparent  to  the  crown.  In  the  present  session, 
when  the  duke  was  protector,  he  thought  it  well-timed  to 
prefer  his  claim  to  remuneration.^ 

There  is  a  remarkable  precedent  in  the  9th  of  Henry  IV., 
and  perhaps  the  earliest  authority  for  two  eminent  maxims 
of  parliamentary  law  —  that  the  commons  possess  an  exclu- 
sive right  of  originating  money  bills,  and  that  the  king  ought 
not  to  take  notice  of  matters  pending  in  parliament  A 
quarrel  broke  out  between  the  two  houses  upon  this  ground ; 
and  as  we  have  not  before  seen  the  commons  venture  to 
clash  openly  with  their  superiors,  the  circumstance  is  for  this 
additional  reason  worthy  of  attention.  As  it  has  been  little 
noticed,  I  shall  translate  the  whole  record. 

"  Friday  the  second  day  of  December,  which  was  the  last 
day  of  the  parliament,  the  commons  came  before  the  king 
and  the  lords  in  parliament,  and  there,  by  command  of  the 
king,  a  schedule  of  indemnity  touching  a  certain  altercation 
moved  between  the  lords  and  commons  was  read ;  and  on 
this  it  was  commanded  by  our  said  lord  the  king  that  the  said 
schedule  should  be  entered  of  reoqrd  in  the  roll  of  parlia- 
ment ;  of  which  schedule  the  tenor  is  as  follows :  Be  it  re- 
membered, that  on  Monday  the  21st  day  of  November,  the 
king  our  sovereign  lord  being  in  the  council-ehamber  in  the 
abbey  of  Gloucester,^  the  lords  spiritual  and  teYnporal  for 
this  present  parliament  assembled  being  then  in  his  presence, 
a  debate  took  place  among  them  about  the  state  of  the  king- 
dom, and  its  defence  to  resist  the  malice  of  the  enemies  who 
on  every  side  prepare  to  molest  the  *said  kingdom  and  its 
faithful  subjects,  and  how  no  man  can  resist  this  malice,  un- 
less, for  the  safeguard  and  defence  of  his  said  kingdom,  our 
sovereign  lord  the  king  has  some  notable  aid  and  subsidy 
granted  to  him  in  his  present  parliament.  And  therefoi'e  it 
was  demanded  of  the  said  lords  by  way  of  question  what  aid 
would  be  sufficient  and  requisite  in  these  circumstances? 

1  Rot.  ParL  toI.  t.  p.  887;  W.  Wot-  tostanee  of  the  crown*!  Interferanee  with 

Mtter,  p.  476.    Mr.  HatwU  «eemi  to  havo  freedom  of  ipeech  In  parliaoMnt     Tol.  L 

Oirerlooked  this  oaae,  for   he   montiona  p.  85. 
thatofSferiokland,  in  1571,  aa  the  earlieat       t  This  pariiamant  sat  at  Gtoooetlv 
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To  which  question  it  was  answered  by  the  said  lords  sever* 
ally,  that,  considering  the  necessity  of  the  king  on  one  side, 
ana  the  poverty  of  his  people  on  the  other,  no  less  aid  could 
be  sufficient  than  one  tenth  and  a  half  from  cities  and  towns, 
and  one  fifleenth  and  a  half  from  all  other  lay  persons ;  and, 
besides,  to  grant  a  continuance  of  the  subsidy  on  wool,  wool- 
fells,  and  leather,  and  of  three  shillings  on  the  tun  (of  wine), 
and  twelve  pence  on  the  pound  (of  other  merchandise),  £i-om 
Michaelmas  next  ensuing  for  two  years  thenceforth.  Where- 
upon, by  command  of  our  said  lord  the  king,  a  message  was 
sent  to  the  commons  of  this  parliament  to  cause  a  certain 
number  of  their  body  to  come  before  our  said  lord  the  king 
and  the  lords,  in  order  to  hear  and  report  to  their  compan- 
ions what  they  should  be  commanded  by  our  said  lord  the 
king.  And  upon  this  the  said  commons  sent  into  the  pres- 
ence of  our  said  lord  the  king  and  the  said  lords  twelve  of 
their  companions ;  to  whom,  by  command  of  our  said  lord  the 
king,  the  said  question  was  declared,  with  the  answer  by  the 
said  lords  severally  given  to  it  Which  answer  it  was  the 
pleasure  of  our  said  lord  the  king  that  they  should  report  to 
the  rest  of  their  fellows,  to  the  end  that  they  might  take  the 
shortest  course  to  comply  with  the  intention  of  the  said  lords. 
Which  report  being  thus  made  to  the  said  commons,  they 
were  greatly  disturbed  at  it,  saying  and  asserting  it  to  be 
much  to  the  prejudice  and  derogation  of  their  liberties.  And 
afler  that  our  said  lord  the  king  had  heard  this,  not  wiUing  that 
anything  should  be  done  at  present,  or  in  time  to  come,  that 
might  anywise  turn  against  the  liberty  of  the  estate  for 
which  they  are  come  to  parliament,  nor  against  the  liberties 
of  the  said  lords,  wills  and  grants  and  declares,  by  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  said  lords,  as  follows :  to  wit,  that  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  the  lords  to  debate  together  in  this  present 
parliament,  and  in  every  other  for  time  to  come,  in  the 
king's  absence,  concerning  the  condition  of  the  kingdom,  and 
the  remedies  necessary  for  it  And  in  like  manner  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  the  commons,  on  their  part,  to  debate  together 
concerning  the  said  condition  and  remedies.  Provided  al- 
ways that  neither  the  lords  on  their  part,  nor  the  commons 
on  theirs,  do  make  any  report  to  our  said  lord  the  king  of 
any  grant  granted  by  tho  commons,  and  agreed  to  by  the 
lords,  nor  of  the  communications  of  the  said  grant,  before 
that  the  said  lords  and  commons  are  of  one  accoi'd  and  agree- 
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ment  id  this  matter,  and  then  in  manner  and  form  accns- 
tomed  —  that  ib  to  saj,  by  the  mouth  of  the  speaker  of  the 
said  commons  for  the  time  being — to  the  end  that  the  said 
lords  and  oonmions  may  have  what  thej  desire  (avoir  puis- 
sent  leur  gree)  of  our  said  lord  the  king.  Our  said  lord  the 
king  willing  moreover,  bj  the  consent  of  the  said  lords,  that 
the  communication  had  in  this  present  parliament  as  above 
be  not  drawn  into  precedent  in  time  to  come,  nor  be  tamed 
to  the  prejudice  or  derogation  of  the  liberty  of  the  estate  for 
which  the  said  commons  are  now  come,  neither  in  this 
present  parliament  nor  in  any  other  time  to  come.  But 
wills  that  himself  and  all  the  other  estates  should  be  as  free 
as  they  were  before.  Also,  the  said  last  day  of  parliament, 
the  said  speaker  prayed  our  said  lord  the  king,  on  the  part 
of  the  said  commons,  that  he  would  grant  the  said  conunons 
that  they  should  depart  in  as  great  liberty  as  other  commons 
had  done  before.  To  which  the  king  answered  that  this 
pleased  him  well,  and  that  at  all  times  it  had  been  his  de- 
sire."* 

Every  attentive  reader  will  discover  this  remarkable  pas- 
sage to  illustrate  several  points  of  constitutional  law.  For 
hence  it  may  be  perceived  —  first,  that  the  king  was  used  in 
those  times  to  be  present  at  debates  of  the  lords,  personally 
advising  with  them  upon  the  public  business ;  whidi  also  ap- 
pears by  many  other  passages  on  record ;  and  this  practice, 
I  conceive,  is  not  abolished  by  the  king's  present  declaration, 
save  as  to  grants  of  money,  which  ought  to  be  of  the  free  will 
of  parliament,  and  without  that  fear  or  influence  which  the 
presence  of  so  high  a  person  might  create :  secondly,  that  it 
was  already  the  established  law  of  parliament  that  the  lords 
should  consent  to  the  commons'  grant,  and  not  the  commons 
to  the  lords' ;  since  it  is  the  inversion  of  this  order  whereof 
the  commons  complain,  and  it  is  said  expressly  that  grants 
are  made  by  the  commons,  and  agreed  to  by  the  lords : 
thirdly,  that  the  lower  house  of  parliament  is  not,  in  proper 
language,  an  estate  of  the  realm,  but  rather  the  image  and 
representative  of  the  commons  of  England ;  who,  being  the 
third  estate,  with  the  nobility  and  clergy  mske  up  and  con- 
stitute the  people  of  this  kingdom  and  liege  subjects  of  the 
crown.* 

1  Rot.  Purl.  ToL  Ui.  p.  611  people,  and  not  without  the  aatborifj  d 

«  A  DotloD  Is  entertained    by  maaj    oome  verjr  raapectable  names,  that  the 
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At  the  next  meeting  of  parliament,  in  allusion  probably  to 
this  disagreement  between  the  houses,  the  king  told  them 
that  the  states  of  parliament  were  come  together  for  the 
common  profit  of  the  king  and  kingdom,  and  for  unanimity's 
sake  and  general  consent;  and  therefore  he  was  sure  the 
commons  would  not  attempt  nor  say  anything  but  what 
should  be  fitting  and  oondudye  to  unanimity ;  commanding 
them  to  meet  together  and  communicate  for  the  publio 
service.^ 

It  was  not  only  in  money  bills  that  the  originating  power 
was  supposed  to  reside  in  the  commons.  The  course  of 
proceedings  in  parliament,  as  has  been  seen,  from  the  com- 
mencement at  least  of  Edward  IIL's  reign,  was  that  the 
commons  presented  petitions,  which  the  lords,  by  themselves, 

king  is  one  of  the  three  estates  of  the  momif  wUch  seems  to  have  been  a  enr- 

naka,  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  rent  doctrine  among  the  popular  lawyer* 

ft>nnlng  together  tne  seoond,  as  the  com-  of  the  seTenteenth  century.    His  reason- 

mons  In  parliament  do  the  third.    This  ing  is  ohieflv  grounded  on  the  baronial 

is  contradicted  by  the  general  tenor  of  tenure  of  bishops,  the  Talidity  of  acts 

our  ancient  records  and  law-books;  and  passed  sgainst  their  conmnt,  and  other 

indeed  the  analogy  of  other  governments  arguments  of  the  same  kind  ;  which  mig^t 

ought  to  have  the  greatest  weight,  even  go  to  prove  that  there  ara  only  at  pres- 

if  more  reason  for  doubt  appeared  upon  ent  two  estates,  but  can  noTer  turn  tba 

the  ikce  of  our  own  authorities.  But  the  kins  into  one. 

Instances  where  the  three  estates  are  de-  The  source  of  this  error  Is  ao  inatten- 

elared  or  implied  to  be  the  nobility  fCleigy,  tlon  to  the  primary  sense  of  the  word 

and  commons,  or  at  least  their  repre-  estate  (status),  which  means  an  order  or 

smtatiTes  in  parliament,  are  too  numer-  condition  into  which  men  are  classed  by 

OQS  for  insertion.     This  land  standeth,  the  institutions  of  society.    It  is  only  in 

says  the  Chancellor  Stillington,  in  7th  a  secondary,  or  rather  an  elliptical  appli- 

Bdward  IT.,  by  three  states,  and  abore  cation,  that  it  can  be  referred  to  their 

that  one  principal,  that  to  to  wit,  lords  representatiTes  In  parliament  or  national 

spiritual,  lords  temporal,  and  commons,  oouncHs.    The  lords  temporal,  indeed,  of 

and  orer  that,  state  royal,  as  our  soTer-  England  are   identical  with  the  estate 

eign  lord  the  king.  Rot.  Pari.  rol.    t.  of  the  nobility :  but  the  house  of  eom- 

p.  622.    Thus,  too,  it  In  declared  that  tlie  mons  to  not,  strictly  speaking,  the  estata 

treaty  of  Staples  in  1492  was  to  be  con-  of  commonalty,  to  which  its  membera 

firmed  per  tree  status  regni  Angliso  ritd  belong,  and  flrom  which  they  are  deputed. 

et  debits  couTocatoe,  Ttdelloet  per  pre-  So  the  whole  body  of  the  clei^  are  prop- 

latos  et  clerum,  nobUes  et  oommnnitates  erly  speaking  one  of  the  estates,  and  ara 

«l|usdem  ngt^.    Rymer,  t.  xii.  p.  608.  described  as  such  in  the  older  authori- 

I  will  not,  howcTer,  suppress  one  ties,  21  RIc.  II.  Rot.  Pari.  Tol.  iii.  p.  848, 
passage,  and  the  only  instance  that  has  though  latterly  the  lords  spiritual  in  par- 
occurred  in  my  reading,  where  the  king  llament  acquired,  with  less  correctness, 
does  appear  to  hare  been  reckoned  among  that  appellation.  Hody  on  Convocations, 
the  three  estates.  The  commons  say,  in  p.  426.  The  bishops,  indeed,  may  be 
the  2d  of  Henry  IV.,  that  the  states  of  said,  constructively,  to  represent  th* 
the  realm  may  be  compared  to  a  trini^,  whole  of  the  clergy,  with  whose  griev- 
that  to,  the  king,  the  lords  spiritual  and  ances  they  are  supposed  to  be  best  ae- 
tamporal,  and  this  commons.  Rot.  Pari,  quainted,  and  whose  rights  it  to  their 
vol.  til.  p.  469.  In  thto  expression,  how-  peculiar  duty  to  defend.  And  I  do  noi 
ever,  the  sense  shows  that  by  estetes  of  find  that  the  inferior  clergy  had  any 
the  realm  they  meant  members,  or  neo-  other  representation  In  the  oortes  of  Cas- 
essary  parts,  of  the  parliament.  tile  and  Aragon.  Iirbere  the  ecclesiastical 

Whitelocke,ontheParliamenteryWrlt,  order  was  always  counted  among   tha 

vol.  ii.  p.  48,  arguaa  at  length,  that  the  estates  of  the  realm. 

thna  estates  are  king,  lords,  and  com-  ^  Rot.  Pari.  vol.  ill  p.  628. 
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or  with  t]ie  assistance  of  the  oooncil,  haTing  duly  considered, 
the  sanction  of  the  king  was  notified  or  withheld.  This  was 
so  much  according  to  usage,  that,  on  one  occasion,  when  the 
commons  requested  the  advice  of  the  other  house  on  a  matter 
before  them,  it  was  answered  that  the  ancient  custom  and 
form  of  parliament  had  ever  been  for  the  conmions  to  report 
their  own  opinion  to  the  king  and  lords,  and  not  to  the  oon- 
traxj;  and  the  king  would  have  the  ancient  and  laudable 
usages  of  parliament  maintained.^  It  is  singular  that  in  the 
terror  of  innovation  the  lords  did  not  discover  how  materiallj 
this  usage  of  parliament  took  off  from  their  own  legislative 
influence.  The  rule,  however,  was  not  observed  in  succeed- 
ing times ;  bills  originated  indiscriminately  in  either  house 
and  indeed  some  acts  of  Henrj  V.,  which  do  not  appear  to 
be  grounded  on  any  petition,  may  be  suspected,  from  the 
manner  of  their  insertion  in  the  rolls  of  parliament,  to  have 
been  proposed  on  the  king's  part  to  the  commons.'  But 
there  is  one  manifest  instance  in  the  18th  of  Henry  VI., 
where  the  king  requested  the  commons  to  give  their  authori- 
ty to  such  regulations*  as  his  council  might  provide  for 

1  Rot.  Pari.  6  R.  n.  p.  100. 

•  Stet.  2  U.  V.  e.  6,  7,  8,  9;  4  H.  TI. 

e.7. 

s  Rot.  Pftri.  vol.  T.  p.  7.  Itappean 
bjr  •  OM  in  Um  Tear  Book  of  the  83(1 
of  Henry  VI.,  that,  where  the  lords 
made  only  some  minmr  alterations  In 
a  bill  tent  up  to  them  from  the  com- 
moos,  eren  if  it  related  to  a  grant  of 
moneyt  the  custom  was  not  to  remand 
It  for  th<4r  aaseot  to  the  amendment. 
Brooke*s  Abriilgment:  Parliament.  4. 
The  passage  is  worth  extracting,  io  order 
to  illustcate  the  coarse  of  proceeding  in 
parliament  at  that  time.  Case  fait  que 
Sir  J.  P.  fait  attaint  de  eerteyn  trespas 

Et  acts  de  parliament,  dont  les  commons 
rent  sasentus,  que  sil  ne  vient  eins  per 
tlel  Jour  que  il  forfeytera  tiel  snmme,  et 
les  srignenn  done  plus  longe  jour,  et  le 
Ml  nient  xebaile  al  commons  arrere ;  et 
per  Kisby,  cleric  des  roles  del  parliament, 
rnse  del  parliament  est.  que  si  bil  vient 

B rimes  a  tes  commons,  et  lis  pajisent  ceo, 
est  use  d'endoraer  ceo  en  tiel  forme, 
8oit  bayle  as  seigniors;  et  si  les  seig- 
niors tu  It  toy  ne  alteront  le  bil,  donquea 
est  use  a  liverer  ceo  al  clerke  del  parlia- 
ments destre  enrol  sanns  endorser  ceo.  . 
Bt  si  les  seigniors  rolent  alter  on  bil  in 
eeo  qne  poet  estoyer  ore  le  bil,  lis  poyent 
sanns  remapdre  ceo  al  commons,  come  si 
les  commons  nannte  ponndago,  purqu^ 
tnor  sM,  «t  M  fiaato&t  nid  psa 


•as,  eeo  oo  serra  xebayls  al  ««ru.H.wH., 
mes  si  les  commons  grmontrnt  nM  par 
deux,  ans.  et  les  sefgn«nn  pur  quatreaaa, 
la  oeo  serra  reliver  al  commons,  et  en 
cest  case  les  seignlocs  doyent  fkire  an 
sedule  de  lour  intent,  ou  d'endorserlo 
bil  en  eeste  forme,  Les  seigneurs  eeo 
assentent  pur  durer  par  qnatuor  ans;  et 
quant  les  commons  ount  le  bil  arrere,  et 


ne  Tolent 


oter   a  ceo,  ceo  ne  poet 


estn  an  actre;  mes  si  les  commons  TOlent 
assenter,  donqnes  ^^M  indorse  leur  respons 
sur  le  meigent  ne  basse  deins  le  bil  en 
tiel  forme,  Les  commons  sont  assentans 
al  sedul  des  seigniors,  a  mesme  cesty  bU 
annexe,  et  donques  sera  bayle  ad  elerko 
del  parliament,  nt  supra.  Et  si  un  bil 
soit  primes  Uver  al  seigniors,  et  lebil 
passe  eux,  )A3a  ne  nsont  de  fayre  ascon  en> 
donement,  mess  de  mitter  le  Ml  as  com- 
mons ;  et  donqnes,  si  le  bil  passe  les  com- 
mons, il  est  use  destre  inint  endoroa, 
Lm  commons  sont  assentants;  et  oeo 
prove  que  11  ad  pasae  les  seigniors  devant, 
et  lonr  assent  est  a  cost  passer  del  seig- 
niors ;  et  Ideo  cest  acts  supra  nest  bon, 
par  ceo  que  ne  ftdt  rebailo  as  commons 
A  singular  assertion  is  made  in  the 
Tear  Book  21  B.  IV.  p  48  (Maynard's 
edit.),  that  a  subsidy  granted  by  tho 
commons  without  assent  of  the  peers  is 
good  enough.  This  cannot  sardiy  taava 
Men  law  at  that 
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redressing  the   abuse  of  puirejance;  to  which  thej  as* 
sentcd. 

^  If  we  are  to  choose  constitutional  precedents  from  seasons 
of  tranquillity  rather  than  disturbance^  which  surely  is  the  only 
means  of  preserving  justice  or  consistency,  but  little  intrinsic 
authority  can  be  given  to  the  following  declaration  of  parlia- 
mentary law  in  the  11th  of  Richard  II. :  '*  In  this  parliament 
(the  roll  says)  all  the  lords  as  well  spiritual  and  temporal 
there  present  claimed  as  their  liberty  and  privilege,  that  the 
great  matters  moved  in  this  parliament,  and  to  be  moved  in 
other  parliaments  for  time  to  come,  touching  the  peers  of  the 
land,  should  be  treated,  adjudged,  and  debated  according  to  the 
course  of  parliament,  and  not  by  the  civil  law  nor  the  common 
law  of  the  land,  used  in  the  other  lower  courts  of  the  kingdom  ; 
which  claim,  liberty,  and  privileges,  the  king  graciously  al- 
lowed and  granted  them  in  full  parliament"  ^  It  should  be 
remembered  that  this  assertion  of  paramount  privilege  was 
made  in  very  irregular  times,  when  the  king  was  at  the  mercy 
of  the  duke  of  Gloucester  and  his  associates,  and  that  it  had 
a  view  to  the  immediate  object  of  justifying  their  violent  pro- 
ceedings against  the  opposite  party,  and  taking  away  the  re- 
straint of  the  common  law.  It  stands  as  a  dangerous  rock 
to  be  avoided,  not  a  lighthouse  to  guide  us  along  &e  channel. 
The  law  of  parliament,  as  determined  by  regular  custom,  is 
incorporated  into  our  constitution ;  but  not  so  as  to  warrant 
an  indefinite,  uncontrollable  assumption  of  power  in  any  case, 
least  of  all  in  judicial  procedure,  where  the  form  and  the  es- 
sence of  justice  are  inseparable  from  each  other.  And,  in 
&ct,  this  claim  of  the  lords,  whatever  gloss  Sir  £.  Coke  may 
put  upon  it,  was  never  intended  to  bear  any  relation  to  the 
privileges  of  the  lower  house.  I  should  not,  perhaps,  have 
noticed  this  passage  so  strongly  if  it  had  not  been  nuule  the 
basis  of  extravagant  assertions  as  to  the  privileges  of  parlia- 
ment;' the  spirit  of  which  exaggerations  might  not  be  ill 
adapted  to  the  times  wherein  Sir  £.  Coke  lived,  though  I 
think  they  produced  at  several  later  periods  no  slight  mischief, 
some  consequences  of  which  we  may  still  have  to  experience. 
The  want  of  all  judicial  authority,  either  to  issue  process 
or  to  examine  witnesses,  together  with  the  usual  ooaterted 
shortness  of  sessions,  deprived  tho  house  of  com-  JlJi'***"* 
mons  of  what  is  now  considered  one  of  its  most  <i*teniiiiMd 

I  Bot.  Pwl.  Tol.  Ili.  p.  2M.  •  Coke'i  4Ui  Imtttate,  p.  16.         ^ 
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fundamental  privilegesy  the  cognizance  of  disputed  elections. 
Upon  a  false  return  bj  the  sheriff,  there  was  no  rem- 
edy but  through  t]ie  king  or  his  coundL  Six  instances 
onlj,  I  belieye,  occur,  during  the  reigns  of  the  Flantagenet 
family,  wherein  the  misconduct  or  mistake  of  the  sheriff  is 
recorded  to  have  called  for  a  specific  animadversion,  though  it 
was  frequently  the  gix)und  of  general  complaint,  and  even  of 
some  statutes.  The  first  is  in  the  12th  of  £dward  II.,  when 
a  petition  was  presented  to  the  council  against  a  false  return 
for  the  county  of  Devon,  the  petitioner  having  been  duly 
elected.  It  was  referred  to  the  court  of  exchequer  to  summon 
the  sheriff  before  them.^  The  next  occurs  in  the  36th  of 
Edward  III.,  when  a  writ  was  directed  to  the  sheriff  of  I/an* 
cashire,  after  the  dissolution  of  parliament,  to  inquire  at  the 
county-court  into  the  validity  of  the  election ;  and  upon  his 
neglect  a  second  writ  issued  to  the  justices  of  the  peace  to 
satisfy  themselves  about  this  in  the  best  manner  they  could, 
and  report  the  truth  into  chancery.  This  inquiry  after  the 
dissolution  was  on  account  of  the  wages  for  attendance,  to 
which  the  knights  unduly  returned  could  hate  no  pretence.' 
We  find  a  third  case  in  the  7th  of  Richard  11.,  when  the 
king  took  notice  that  Thomas  de  Camoys,  who  was  sum- 
moned by  writ  to  the  house  of  peers,  had  been  elected  knight 
for  Surrey,  and  directed  the  sheriff  to  return  another.*  In 
the  same  year  the  town  of  Shaftesbury  petitioned  the  king, 
lords,  and  commons  against  a  false  return  of  the  sheriff  of 
Dorset,  and  prayed  them  to  order  remedy.  Nothing  further 
appears  respecting  this  petition.^  This  is  the  first  instance  of 
the  commons  being  noticed  in  matters  of  election.  But  the 
next  case  is  more  material ;  in  the  5th  of  Henry  IV.  the 
commons  prayed  the  king  and  lords  in  parliament,  that,  be- 
cause the  writ  of  summons  to  parUament  was  not  sufficiently 
returned  by  the  sheriff  of  Rutland,  this  matter  might  be  ex- 
amined in  parliament,  and  in  case  of  default  found  therein 
an  exemplary  punishment  might  be  inflicted ;  whereupon  the 
lords  sent  for  the  sheriff  and  Oneby,  the  knight  retumeil,  as 
well  as  for  Thorp,  who  had  been  duly  elected,  and,  having  ex- 
amined into  the  facts  of  the  case,  directed  the  return  to  be 
amended,  by  the  insertion  of  Thorp's  name,  and  committed 

1  QlAnTil*8  Reporta  of  Eleettonfl,  •dift.       *  Olsnviri  Reports,  lUd.  from  Pxynaok 
1771;  Iiitn>daetion,p  12.  *  QUn?il*9  Beportei  ibid,  from  Piyniit 

•  4  PryniM,  p  361. 
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the  sheriff  to  the  Fleet  till  he  should  paj  a  fine  at  the  km^s 
pleasure.'  The  last  passage  that  I  can  produce  is  from  &e 
roll  of  18  H.  VI.,  where  ^  it  is  considered  bj  the  king,  with 
the  advice  and  assent  of  the  lords  spiritual  and  tempori^y'' 
that,  whereas  no  knights  have  been  returned  for  Cambridge- 
shire, the  sheriff  shall  be  directed,  bj  another  writ,  to  hold  a 
court  and  to  proceed  to  an  election,  proclaiming  that  no  person 
shall  come  armed,  nor  anj  tumultuous  proceeding  take  place ; 
something  of  which  sort  appears  to  have  obstructed  the  exe- 
cution of  the  first  writ.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  ccHnmons 
are  not  so  much  as  named  in  this  entry.'  But  several  pro- 
visions were  made  by  statute  under  the  Lancastrian  kings, 
when  seats  in  parliament  became  much  more  an  object  of 
competition  than  before,  to  check  the  partiality  of  the  sheriffs 
in  making  undue  returns.  One  act  (11  H.  IV.  c.  1)  gives 
the  justices  of  assize  power  to  inquire  into  this  matter,  and 
inflicts  a  penalty  of  one  hundred  pounds  on  the  sheriff.  An- 
other (6  H.  VI.  c  4)  mitigates  the  rigor  of  the  ibrmer,  so  far 
as  to  permit  the  sheriff  or  the  knights  returned  by  him  to  trav- 
erse the  inquests  before  the  justices ;  that  is,  to  be  heard  in  their 
own  defence,  which,  it  seems,  had  not  been  permitted  to  them. 
Another  (23  H.  VL  c.  14)  gives  an  additional  penalty  upon 
false  returns  to  the  party  aggrieved.  These  statutes  conspire 
with  many  other  testimonies  to  manifest  the  rising  importance 
of  the  house  of  conmions,  and  the  eagerness  with  which  gen- 
tlemen of  landed  estates  (whatever  might  be  the  case  in  petty 
boroughs)  sought  for  a  share  in  the  national  representadon. 
Whoever  may  have  been  the  original  voters  for  county  re- 
presentatives, the  first  statute  that  regulates  their  in  whom 
election,  so  far  from  limiting  the  privilege  to  ten-  ^^^^J^ 
ants  in  capite,  appears  to  place  it  upon  a  veiy  icniffata 
large  and  democratical  foundation.  For  (as  I  """"^ 
rather  coiiceive,  though  not  without  much  hesitation),  not 
only  all  freeholders,  but  all  persons  whatever  present  at  the 
county-court,  were  declared,  or  rendered,  capable  of  voting 
for  the  knight  of  their  shire.  Such  at  least  seems  to  be  the 
inference  from  the  expressions  of  7  H.  IV.  c  15,  ^  all  who 
are  there  present,  as  well  suitors  duly  summoned  for  that 
cause  as  others."  ^    And  this  acquires  some  degree  of  confir- 

1  01uiTil*f  Bcporte,  lUd.  And  Boft.  Pari  hypotheilfl,  though  cmbneed  bj  Prynno, 

foi.  lli.  p.  580.  Ii,i  eonftn,  much  oppOMd  to  gentnu 

*  Rot.  Piul.  Tol.  T.  p.  7.  opinion ;  and  s  Tvry  Tctipectahlr  liTtoc 

*  8  Piynno'f  Beglster,  p.  187>     Thli  writer  trwti  f  Ofoh  aa  interpnitatloo  or 
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mation  from  the  later  statute,  8  H.  YL  c  7,  which,  reciting 
that  '*  elections  of  knights  ot  shires  have  now  of  late  been 
made  bj  very  great,  outrageous,  and  excessive  number  of 
people  dwelling  within  the  same  counties,  of  the  which  most 
part  wais  people  of  small  substance  and  of  no  value,"  confines 
the  elective  franchise  to  freeholders  of  lands  or  tenements  to 
the  value  of  forty  shillings. 

The  representation  of  towns  in  parliament  was  founded 
Bections  of  upon  two  principles  —  of  consent  to  public  bur^ 
bnigesMt.  dens,  and  of  advice  in  public  measures,  especially 
such  as  related  to  trade  and  shipping.  Upon  both  these  ac- 
counts it  was  natural  for  the  kings  who  first  summoned  them 
to  parliament,  little  foreseeing  that  such  half-emancipated 
burghers  would  ever  dip  the  loftiest  plumes  of  their  prerog-  * 
ative,  to  make  these  assemblies  numerous,  and  summon  mem- 
bers from  every  town  of  consideration  in  the  kingdom.  Thus 
the  writ  of  23  E.  I.  directs  the  sheriffs  to  cause  deputies  to  be 
elected  to  a  general  council  finom  eveiy  city,  borough,  and 
trading  tewn.  And  although  the  last  words  are  omitted  in 
subsequent  writs,  yet  their  spirit  was  preserved ;  many  towns 
having  constantly  returned  members  to  parliament  by  regular 
summonses  from  the  sherifis,  which  were  no  chartered  bor- 
oughs, nor  had  apparently  any  other  claim  than  their  popu 
lousness  or  commerce.  These  are  now  called  boroughs  by 
prescription.^ 

the  statute  7  H.  IV.  m  ehimerioal.    The  Henzy  IV.  mm  not  to  let  in  too  numT 

words  cited  in  the  text,    "aeothen,**  voterSf  or  to  render  eleetfotistamoltnoue, 

mean  only,  aooording  to  htm,  suitote  not  in  the  largest  of  English  counties,  what- 

duly  Sttrnmoned.    Heywood  on  Elections,  ever  It  might  be  in  others.    Prynne  has 

Tol.  i.  p.  20.    But,  as  I  presume,  the  published  some  singular  sherilT's    in- 

summons  to  freeholders  was  by  general  dentures  ibr  the  county   of  Tork,  all 

proclamation :    so   that  it  is  not  easy  during  the  interral  between  the  acts  of 

to  peroeiTewfaat  dlflbrenoe  there  could  Henry  IV.  and  Henry  VI.,  which  an 

be  between  summoned  and  nnsummoned  sealed  by  a  few  persons  oalUng  them> 

suitors.    And  if  the  words  are  supposed  selves  the  attorneys  of  eome  peers  and 

to  glance  at  the  private  summonses  to  ladles,  who,  as  fkr  as  appears,  had  solely 

a  few  Mends,  by  means  of  which  the  returned  the  knights  of  that  shire.    8 

sherilb    were  accustomed  to  procuie  a  Prynne,  p.  152.     what  degree  of  weight 

climdestine  election,  one  can  hardly  im«  these  anomalous  returns  ought  to  possess 

aglne  that  such  persons  would  be  styled  I  leave  to  the  reader. 

'*  duly  summoned."    It  Is  not  unlikely,  i  The  minority  of  prescriptira  boroughs 

however,  that   these   large  expressions  have  prescriptive  corporations,    which 

were  inadvertently  used,  and  that  they  carry  the  l^al,  wliich  is  not  always  the 

Isd  to  that  inundation  of  voteni  witliout  moral,  presumption  ofan  original  charter, 

property  which  rendered  the  subsequent  But  "  many  boroughs  and  towns  in  Bng- 

act  of  Henry  VI.  necessary.    That  of  land  have  burgesses  by  prescription,  tlutt 

Henry  IV.  had  itself  been  occasioned  by  never  were  Incorporated."    Ch.  J.  Ho- 

an  opposite  evil,  the  dose  election  of  bart  in  Dnngannon  Case,  Hobart^s  He- 

knigfats  by  a  Ibw  persons  in  the  name  of  ports,  p.  16.    And  Mr.  Luders  thinks,  I 

the  county.  know  not  how  Justly,  that  in  the  age  of 

Yet  the  oonsaqnenoe  of  the  statute  of  Bdward  I.,  which  is  mnst  to  our  immedl^ 
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Besides  these  respectable  Ifcowns,  there  were  some  of  a  less 
eminent  figure  which  had  writs  directed  to  them  as  ancient 
demesnes  of  the  crown.  During  times  of  arbitrary  taxation 
the  crown  had  set  tallages  alike  upon  its  chartered  boroughs 
and  upon  its  tenants  in  demesne.  When  parliamentary  con- 
sent became  indispensable,  the  free  tenants  in  ancient  de- 
mesne, or  rather  such  of  them  as  inhabited  some  particular 
vills,  were  called  to  parliament  among  the  other  representa- 
tives  of  the  commons.  Thej  are  usuallj  specified  distinctly 
from  the  other  classes  of  representives  in  grants  of  subsidies 
throughout  the  parliaments  of  the  first  and  second  Edwards, 
till,  about  the  beginning  of  the  third's  reign,  they  were  con- 
founded with  ordinary  burgesses.^  This  is  the  foundation  of 
that  particular  species  of  elective  franchise  incident  to  what 
we  denominate  burgage  tenure ;  which,  however,  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  ancient  demesne  of  the  crown.' 

The  proper  constituents  therefore  of  the  citizens  and  bur- 
gesses in  parliament  appear  to  have  been  —  1.  AU  chartered 
boroughs,  whether  they  derived  their  privileges  from  the 
crown,  or  from  a  mesne  lord,  as  several  in  Cornwall  did  from 
Richard  king  of  the  Romans  ;**  2.  AU  towns  which  were  the 
ancient  or  the  actual  demesne  of  the  crown ;  8.  All  consider- 
able places,  though  unincorporated,  which   could  afibrd  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  their  representatives,  and  had  a  no- 
table interest  in  the  public  wel&re.     But  no  parliament  ever 
perfectly  corresponded  with  this  theory.    The  writ 
was  addressed  in  general  terms  to  the  sheriff,  re-  th«  Rheriir 
quiring  him  to  cause  two  knights  to  be  elected  out  Jj**°**l^ 
of  the  body  of  the  county,  two  citizens  from  every       "' 
city,  and  two  burgesses  from  every  borough.    It  rested  aHio- 
gether  upon  him  to  determine  what  towns  should  exercise 
this  franchise ;  and  it  is  really  incredible,  with  all  the  care- 

ato  pwpoM,  ^  than  were  not  periMps  baa  more  flneqnently  been  fhftt  of  adTO> 

thirty   oorpormtlone  in  the   kingdom.'*  eates  pleading  for  their  clients  than  of 

Reports  of  Bleetlons,  toI.  1.  p.  96.    Bnt  T  nnbiaMed  anUquariee.  If  thto  be  kept  ia 

must  allow  ttiat,  in  the  opinion  of  many  Tiew,  the  loTer  of  constitutional  history 

sound  lawyers,  the  xepresentation  of  un-  will  find  much  information  in  sevenl  of 

chartered,   or  at  least   unincorporated  the  leported  cases  on  controrerted  eleo- 

boroughs  was  rather  a  real  prlTil^e,  and  tlons ;  particularly  thoee  of  Tewksbuiy 

founded  upon  tenure,  than  one  arising  and   Liskeard,   in   PeekweU's    Reports, 

out  of  their  share  in  public  contribu<  toI.  i. 

tions.    Ch.  J.  Holt  in  Asbby  ▼.  White,  2  1  Brady  on  Boroughs,  p.  76,  80,  and 

Ld.  Raymond,  961.  Heywood  on  Borough  168.    Ceae  of  Tewksbury,  in  Peckwell^ 

Elections,  p.  11.    This  inquiry  Is  very  Reports,  toI.  I.  p.  178. 

obseure ;  and  perhaps  the  more  so,  b»>  *  Littleton,  s.  162, 168 

the  laaraiDg  directed  towards  It  •Bxa47,p.97. 
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• 
lessness  and  ignorance  of  those  times,  what  frauds  the  sheriffs 

ventured  to  commit  in  executing  this  trust  Though  parlia- 
ments  met  almost  everj  year,  and  there  could  be  no  mistake 
in  so  notorious  a  fact,  it  was  the  continual  practice  of  sheriffs 
to  omit  boroughs  that  had  been  in  recent  hi^it  of  electing 
members,  and  to  return  upon  the  writ  that  there  were  no 
more  within  their  county.  Thus  in  the  12th  of  Edward  UL 
the  sheriff  of  Wiltshire,  afler  returning  two  citizens  for  Salis- 
bury, and  burgesses  for  two  boroughs,  concludes  with  these 
words:  —  ** There  are  no  other  cities  or  boroughs  within  my 
bailiwick."  Yet  in  fact  eight  other  towns  had  sent  members 
to  preceding  parliaments.  So  in  the  Gth  of  Edward  II.  the 
sheriff  of  Bucks  declared  that  he  had  no  borough  within  his 
county  except  Wycomb ;  though  Wendover,  Agmondesham, 
and  Marlow  had  twice  made  returns  since  that  king's  acces- 
sion.^ And  from  this  cause  alone  it  has  happened  that  many 
towns  called  boroughs,  and  haying  a  charter  and  constitution 
as  such,  have  never  returned  members  to  parliament ;  some 
of  which  are  now  among  the  most  considerable  in  England* 
as  Leeds,  Birmingham,  and  Macclesfield.^ 

It  has  been  suggested,  indeed,  by  Brady,'  that  these  retuma 
may  not  appear  so  false  and  collusive  if  we  suppose  the  sheriff 
to  mean  only  that  there  M^ere  no  resident  burgesses  within 
these  boroughs  fit  to  be  returned,  or  that  the  expense  of  their 
wages  would  be  too  heavy  for  the  place  to  support.  And  no 
doubt  the  latter  plea,  whether  implied  or  not  in  the  return, 
was  very  frequently  an  inducement  to  the  sheriffs  to  spare 
the  smaller  boroughs.  The  wages  of  knights  were  four  shil- 
lings a  day,  levied  on  all  freeholders,  or  at  least  on  all  holding 
by  knight-service,  within  the  coun^.^    Those  of  burgesses 

t  BnOj    on  Boroughs,    p.    110.     8  <  Willlg,  NotltiA  ParllAincntaila,  toI.  I. 

Prynne,  p.  281.    The  latter  eren  arjcues  prefltce,  p.  85. 

that   this   power  of   omitting   ancient  *  p.  Il7. 

twroogbs  wan  legally  Tested  in  the  iheriff  «  It  Is  a  perplexing  question  whether 
before  the  5th  of  Richard  II. ;  and  freeholders  In  socage  were  liable  to  con- 
though  the  language  of  that  act  implfes  tribute  towards  the  wages  of  knights ; 
the  contrary  of  this  position,  yet  it  is  and  authorities  might  m  produced  on 
more  than  probable  that  most  of  our  both  sides.  The  more  probable  suppoel- 
parliamentary  boroughs  by  prescription,  tion  is,  that  they  were  not  exempted, 
especially  such  as  were  then  anincorpo-  See  the  rarlous  petitions  relating  to  thf 
rated,  are  Indebted  for  their  privileges  to  payment  of  wages  in  Prynne's  Iburth 
the  exercise  of  the  sheriff's  discretion;  Kc^ster.  This  is  not  unconnected  with 
not  founded  on  partiality,  which  would  the  question  as  to  their  right  of  suffrage, 
rather  have  led  him  to  omit  them,  but  See  p.  115  of  this  Tolume.  Freefaolden 
on  the  broad  principle  that  they  were  within  franchises  made  repeated  endeaT- 
•nflleiently  opulent  and  important  to  ors  to  exempt  themselTes  from  payment 
•tnd  rspresentattfas  to  parliament.  of  wages.    Thus  in  0  H.  IV  It  waa  sal- 
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were  half  that  sum;^  but  even  this  pittance  was  raised  with 
reluctance  and  difficulty  from  miserable  burghers,  little  solici- 
tous about  political  franchises.  Poverty,  indeed,  seems  to 
have  been  accepted  as  a  legal  excuse.  In  the  6th  of  E.  II. 
the  sheriff  of  Northumberland  returns  to  the  writ  of  sum- 
mons that  all  his  knights  are  not  sufficient  to  protect  the 
county;  and  in  the  1st  of  E.  IIL  that  they  were  too  much 
ravaged  by  their  enemies  to  send  any  members  to  parliament' 
The  sheriffs  of  Lancashire,  afler  several  returns  that  they 
had  no  boroughs  within  their  county,  though  Wigan,  Livers 
pool,  and  Preston  were  such,  alleged  at  length  that  none 
ought  to  be  called  upon  on  account  of  their  poverty.  This 
return  was  constantly  made,  from  36  E.  III.  to  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.» 

The  elective  franchise  was  deemed  by  the  boroughs  no 
privilege  or  blessing,  but  rather,  during  the  chief 
part  of   this    period,  an    intolerable    grievance,  of  boroughs 
Where  they  could  not  persuade  the  sheriff  to  omit  JJ^J^,^ 
sending  his  writ  to  them,  they  set  it  at  defiance  by 
sending  no  return.    And  this  seldom  failed  to  succeed,  so  that, 
after  one  or  two  refusab  to  comply,  which  brought  no  punish- 
ment upon  them,  they  were  left  in  quiet  enjoyment  of  their 
insignificance.    The  town  of  Torrington,  in  Devonshire,  went 

tied  "bf  pwlisment  that,  to  put  an  end  camef  tot  going  and  returning.    It  ap- 

to  the  dtoputea  on  this  sul^t  between  pean  by  theee  that  thirty-flre  or  ft>r^ 

the  people  of  Cambridgeehire  and  those  mUes  were  reckoned  a  day's  Journey ; 

of  the  Isle  of  Ely,  the  latter  should  pay  which  may  correct  the  exaggerated  no- 

20O/.  and  be  quit  in  future  of  all  charges  tions  of  bad  roads  and  tardy  locomotion 

on  that  account.    Rot.  Pari.  toI.  It.  p.  that  are   sometimes  entertained.     See 

888.    By  this  means  the  inhabitants  of  Prynne*s  fourth  lUvlster,  and  Willis's 

that  franchise  seem  to  hare  purchased  Notitia  Parliamentana,  passim, 

the  right  of  suffrage,  which  they  still  The  latest  entries  of  writs  for  expenses 

ei^oy,  though  not,  I  suppose,  suitors  to  in  the  close  rolls  are  of  2  H.  V. ;  but 

the  county-court.    In  most  other  Aran-  thsy  may  be  proved  to  have  issued  much 

ehises,  and  in  many  cities  erected  iato  longer ;  and  Prynne  traces  them  to  the 

distinct  counties,  the  same  pririlege  of  end  of   Henry  VIII. *s  reign,    p     496. 

▼otlDg  for  knights  of  the  shire  Is  practi-  Without  the  formality  of  this  writ  a 

sally  exercised ;  but  whether  this  has  rery  few  instances  of  towns  remunerat- 

DOt  proceeded  as  much  ttom  the  tendency  ing  their  burgesses   for   attendance  in 

of  returning  ofllcers  and  of  parliament  parliament  are  known  to  have  orcunrad 

to  fiifor  the  right  of  election  In  doubtful  in  later  times.    Andrew  Harrel  Is  oom* 

I,  as  from  the  merits  of  their  preten-  monly  sidd  to  have  been  the  la^t  who 


sloos,  may  be  a  question.  received  this  honorable  salary.  A  modem 

1  The  wages  of  knights  and  burgesses  book  ssserts  that  wages  were   paid  In 

were  first  reduced  to  this  certain  sum  some  Cornish  boroughs  as  late  as  the 

by  the  writs  De  lerandls  expensls.  16  B.  eighteenth  oentnry.    Lysons's  Cornwall, 

XXa 


xjL.    Prynne*s  fourth   Register,   p.   68.  pre&ce,   p.    xxxii.j    but   the    ^       ,» 

These  were   Issued  at   the   request  of  quoted  In  proof  of  this  is  not  predas 

those  who  had  served,  after  the  dissolu-  enough  to  support  so  unlikely  a  fiMSk 

tion  of  parliament,  and  Included  acer-  *  8  Prynne,  p.  166- 

lain  number  of  days,  according  to  the  *  4  Prynne,  p.  817. 
Milftnes  of    the  county  whence   they 
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fiiriher,  and  obtained  a  charter  of  exemption  from  sending 
burgesses,  grounded  upon  what  the  charter  asserts  to  appear 
on  the  rolls  of  chancery,  that  it  had  never  been  represented 
before  the  21st  of  £.  III.  This  is  absolutely  false,  and  is  a 
proof  how  little  we  can  rely  upon  the  veracity  of  records, 
Torrington  having  made  not  less  than  twenty-two  returns  be- 
fore that  time.  It  is  curious  that  in  spite  of  this  charter  the 
town  sent  members  to  the  two  ensuing  parliaments,  and  then 
ceased  forever.^  Richard  II.  gave  the  inhabitants  of  Col* 
Chester  a  dispensation  from  returning  burgesses  for  five  years, 
in  consideration  of  the  expenses  they  had  incurred  in  fortify- 
ing the  town.'  But  this  immunity,  fi'om  whatever  reason, 
was  not  regarded,  Colchester  having  continued  to  make  re- 
turns as  before. 

The  partiality  of  sheriffs  in  leaving  out  boroughs,  which 
were  accustomed  in  old  time  to  come  to  the  parliament,  was 
repressed,  as  far  as  law  could  repress  it,  by  a  statute  of  Rich- 
ard II.,  which  imposed  a  fine  on  them  for  such  neglect,  and 
upon  any  member  of  parliament  who  should  absent  himself 
from  his  duty.*  But  it  is,  I  think,  highly  probable  that  a 
great  part  of  those  who  were  elected  iit>m  the  boroughs  did 
not  trouble  themselves  with  attendance  in  parliament.  The 
sheriff  even  found  it  necessary  to  take  sureties  for  their  exe- 
cution of  so  burdensome  a  duty,  whose  names  it  was  usual, 
down  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  to  endorse  upon  the 
writ,  along  with  those  of  the  elected.^  This  expedient  is  not 
likely  to  have  been  very  successful ;  and  the  small  number, 
comparatively  speaking,  of  writs  for  expenses  of  members 
for  boroughs,  which  have  been  published  by  Prynne,  while 
those  for  the  knights  of  shires  are  almost  complete,  leads  to 
a  strong  presumption  that  their  attendance  was  very  defective. 
This  statute  of  Richard  II.  produced  no  sensible  effect 
By  what  persons  the  election  of  burgesses  was  usually 
made  is  a  question  of  great  obscurity,  which  is  still 
•lecton^io  Occasionally  debated  before  committees  of  parlia- 
Hroughi  inenL  It  appears  to  have  been  the  common  prac- 
tice for  a  very  few  of  the  principal  members  of 
the  corporation  to  make  the  election  in  the  county-court,  and 

'  4  PrTtme,  p.  820.  times  an  elected  bnrgem  abeolnteljr  re- 

•  8  PT7nne,  p.  241.  fused  to  go  to  parliament,  and  droTe  bla 
4  6  R-  II.  Stat.  ii.  e.  4.  coniititaents  to  a  ftwh  choice.  8  Prynne, 

*  Luders's  Reports,  toI.  i.  p.  16.  Some-  p  277. 
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their  Dames,  as  actual  electors,  are  generally  returned  upon 
the  writ  by  the  sheriff.^  But  we  cannot  surely  be  warranted 
by  this  to  infer  that  they  acted  in  any  other  capacity  than  as 
deputies  of  the  whole  body,  and  indeed  it  is  frequently  ex- 
pressed that  they  chose  such  and  such  persons  by  the  assent 
of  the  community ;  ^  by  which  word,  in  an  ancient  corporate 
borough,  it  seems  natural  to  understand  the  freemen  partici- 
pating in  its  general  franchises,  rather  than  the  ruling  body, 
which,  in  many  instances  at  present,  and  always  perhaps  in 
the  earliest  age  of  corporations,  derived  its  authority  by  dele 
gation  from  the  rest.  The  consent,  however,  of  the  inferio. 
freemen  we  may  easily  believe  to  have  been  merely  nominal ; 
and,  from  being  nominal,  it  would  in  many  places  come  by 
degrees  not  to  be  required  at  all ;  the  corporation,  specially  so 
denominated,  or  municipal  government,  acquiring  by  length 
of  usage  an  exclusive  privilege  in  election  of  members  of 
parliament,  as  they  did  in  local  administration.  This,  at  least, 
appears  to  me  *a  more  probable  hypothesis  than  that  of  Dr. 
Bnidy,  who  limits  the  original  right  of  election  in  all  corpo- 
rate boroughs  to  the  aldermen  or  other  capital  burgesses.* 

The  members  of  the  house  of  commons,  from  this  occa- 
sional disuse  of  ancient  boroughs  as  well  as  from  the  Hemben  of 
creation  of  new  ones,  underwent  some  fluctuation  ^e  ^otim  of 
dunng  the  period  subject  to  our  review.     Two 
hundred  citizens  and  burgesses  sat  in  the  parliament  held  by 
Edward  I.  in  his  twenty-third  year,  the  earliest  epoch  of  ac- 
knowledged representation.    But  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  III. 
and  his  three  successors  about  ninety  places,  on  an  average, 

1  8  Prjrnne,  p.  262.  «ntlj  by  delegates  from  the  boroiigh«, 

s  8  Prynne,  p.  257,  de  mmdbu  totlui  who  wen  authorized  by   their   fellow- 

commnnitatle  pnodictn  elegerunt  R.  W. ;  burgesnee   to   elect  representatiTee    for 

m>  in  Mveral  other  ioBtanoee  quoted  ia  them  In   parliament.    In  the  reigns  of 

the  ensuing  pages.  James  I.  and  Charles  I.,  when  popu^ 

*  Brady  on   Boroughs,   p.   182,    8te.  principles  were  in  their  greatest  Tigor, 

Mr.  Allen,  than  whom  no  one  of  equal  there  was  a  strong  disposition   in  the 

learning  was  erer  less   inclined  to  de-  house  of  commons  to  extend  the  right 

preciato  popular  righte,  inclines   more  ttf  suffrage  in  boroughs,  and  in  many 

than  we  should  exi  ect  to  the  school  of  instences  these  efforte  were  crowned  with 

Brady  in  tliis  point.    **  There  is  reason  suooees.*'    Xidin.  Rer.  zxTiii.  145.    But 

to  beUere  that  originally  the  right  of  an  election  by  delegates  chosen  for  Utat 

•leotion  in  boroughs  was  Tested  in  tha  purpose  by  ttie  burgesses  at  large  is  rery 

E Taming  part  of  these  communities,  or  different  from  (toe  by  the  goreming  pari 

a  select  portion  of  the  burgesses ;  and  of  the  community.    Etcu  in  the  latter 

that,  in  the  progress  of  the  house  of  case,  howcTer,  this  part  liad  generally 

eommons  to  power  and  importance,  the  been  chosen,  at  a  greater  or  less  interral 

ftendemiy  has  been  in  general  to  render  of   time,  by  the  entire   body.     Som«> 

the  elections  more  popular.    It  is  certain  times,  indeed,  corporations  Ibll  into  sstf' 

that  fbr   many   years   burgesses   were  election  and  became  eloeo. 
elected  in  the  county  oonrte,  and  appar- 

VOL.  II.  — M.  21 
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returned  members,  so  that  we  may  reckon  this  part  of  the 
commons  at  one  hundred  and  eighty.^  These,  if  regular  in 
their  duties,  might  appear  an  over-balance  for  the  seventj- 
four  knights  who  sat  with  them.  But  the  dignity  of  ancient 
lineage,  territorial  wealth,  and  military  character,  in  times 
when  the  feudal  spirit  was  hardly  extinct  and  that  of  chivalry 
at  its  height,  made  these  burghers  vail  their  heads  to  the 
landed  aristocracy.  It  is  pretty  manifest  that  the  knights, 
though  doubtless  with  some  support  from  the  representatives 
of  towns,  sustained  the  chief  brunt  of  battle  against  the  crown* 
The  rule  and  intention  of  our  old  constitution  was,  that  each 
county,  city,  or  borough,  should  elect  deputies  out  of  its  own 
body,  resident  among  Uiemselves,  and  consequently  acquaiifted 
with  their  necessities  and  grievances.^  It  would  be  very  in- 
teresting to  discover  at  what  time,  and  by  what  degrees,  the 
practice  of  election  swerved  from  this  strictness.  But  I  have 
not  been  able  to  trace  many  steps  of  the  transition.  The 
number  of  practising  lawyers  who  sat  in  parliament,  of  which 
there  are  several  complaints,  seems  to  afford  an  inference  that 
it  had  begun  in  the  reign  of  Edward  UI.  Besides  several 
petitions  of  the  commons  that  none  but  knights  or  reputable 
squires  should  be  returned  for  shires,  an  ordinance  was  made 
in  the  forty-sixth  of  his  reign  that  no  lawyer  practising  in  the 
king's  court,  nor  sheriff  during  his  shrievalty,  be  returned 
knight  for  a  county ;  because  these  lawyers  put  forward  many 
petitions  in  the  name  of  the  commons  which  only  concerned 
their  clients.*  This  probably  was  truly  alleged,  as  we  may 
guess  from  the  vast  number  of  proposals  for  changing  the 
course  of  legal  process  which  fill  the  rolls  during  this  reign. 
It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  however,  that  many  practising  lawyers 
were  men  of  landed  estate  in  their  respective  counties. 

.  An  act  in  the  first  year  of  Henry  V.  directs  that  none  be 
chosen  knights,  citizens,  or  burgesses,  who  are  not  resident 
within  the  place  for  wl^ch  they  are  returned  on  the  day  of 

t  WllUt,  Notitia  ParUamratulft,  toI.  19  B.  IT.  ttiere  irore  tiraotf-eiicbt  dmbi 

Hi.  p.  96,  Jte. ;  8  PiyniM,  p.  224,  fce.  ben  returned  from  ihlrM  vho  were  not 

>  Id  4  Bdw.  n.  tlM  iiherlff  of  Rutland  knigfate,  and  bnt  twenty-eeven  who  were 

made  this  retom :    SUgl  feci  In  pleno  raeh.    The  farmer  had  at  thin  time  only 

•omitata,  loco  dnomm  mUitnm,  eo  qnod  two  shillings  or  three  shillings  a  day  Pat 

mtlltes  non  sunt  In  hoe  eomltatu  com-  their  wages,  while  the  real  knights  had 

morantes,  doos    homines   de  oomltatn  Ibar  shillings.    4  Prynne,  p.  fj3, 74.  But 

Bntlaod,  de  diseretiorlbas  et  sd  labor-  in  the  next  rdgn  their  wages  wnre  pat 

andum  potenttoribns,  ke.  8  Prynne,  p.  on  a  level. 

170.     But     this    defldeney    of  aetnal  •  Bot.  Pari.  vol.  ii.  p.  810L 
knights  soon  beoame  very  nmimon.    In 
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the  date  of  the  writ.^  This  statute  apparently  indicates  a  point 
of  time  when  the  deviation  from  the  line  of  law  was  frequent 
enough  to  attract  notice,  and  yet  not  so  established  as  to  pass 
for  an  unavoidable  irregularity.  It  proceeded,  however,  from 
great  and  general  causes,  which  new  laws,  in  this  instance  very 
fortunately,  are  utterly  incompetent  to  withstand.  There  can- 
not be  a  more  apposite  proof  of  the  inefficacy  of  human  insti- 
tutions to  struggle  against  the  steady  course  of  events  than 
this  unlucky  statute  of  Henry  V.,  which  is  almost  a  solita- 
ry instance  in  the  law  of  England  wherein  the  principle  of 
desuetude  has  been  avowedly  set  up  against  an  unrepealed 
enactment.  I  am  not  aware,  at  least,  of  any  other,  which 
not  only  the  house  of  commons,  but  the  court  of  king's  bench, 
has  deemed  itself  at  liberty  to  declare  unfit  to  be  observed.' 
Even  at  the  time  when  it  was  enacted,  the  law  had  probably, 
as  such,  very  little  effect  But  still  the  plurality  of  elections 
were  made  aceording  to  ancient  usage,  as  well  as  statute,  out 
of  the  constituent  body.  The  contrary  instances  were  excep- 
tions to  the  rule ;  but  exceptions  increasing  continually,  till 
they  subverted  the  rule  itself.  Prynne  has  remarked  that 
we  chiefly  find  Cornish  surnames  among  the  representatives 
of  Ck)mwall,  and  those  of  northern  families  among  the  re- 
turns from  the  North.  Nor  do  the  members  for  shires  and 
towns  seem  to  have  been  much  interchanged ;  the  names  of 
the  former  belonging  to  the  most  ancient  families,  while  those 
of  the  latter  have  a  more  plebeian  cast.*  In  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV.,  and  not  before,  a  very  few  of  the  burgesses  bear 
the  addition  of  esquire  in  the  returns,  which  became  universal 
in  the  middle  of  the  succeeding  century.^ 

Even  county  elections  seem  in  general,  at  least  in  the 

1  Rot.  Pari.  1  H.  V.  e.  1.  aooenlon  to  our  knovMgv  of  aadoiit 

*  See  the  cane  of  Dnblin  nniTsnlty  In  times,  the  Pastoa  eollectlon,  show*  that 
Am  flnt  Tolume  of  PeckwelPi  Reporta  eager  eaiiTaes  waa  aometimea  made  by 
of  oonteated  eleetiona.  Note  D,  p.  68.  country  gentlemen  in  Edward  IV.*a 
The  atatnte  itaelf  waa  repealed  by  14  0.  reign  to  represent  borongha.  Thla  letter 
m.  e.  68.  throwa  Ught  at  the  eame  time  on  the 

*  By  28  H.  VI.  e.  15,  none  bnt  gen-  creation  or  rerlTal  of  borougha.  The 
tlemen  bom,  generoel  a  natiTitate,  are  writer  telle  Sir  John  Paaton,  "  If  ye  mlaa 
oapable  of  sitting  ic  parliament  aaknighta  to  be  burgeaa  of  Maiden,  and  my  lord 
of  countiea;  an  election  waa  aet  aside  chamberlain  will,  ye  may  be  In  another 
80  H.  VI.  because  the  person  returned  place ;  there  be  a  doaen  towna  in  England 
wna  not  of  gentle  birth.  Piynm>*a  third  that  ehooee  no  bnrgesa,  which  ought  to 
Begiater,  p.  161.  do  it ;  ye  may  be  aet  in  for  one  of  thnae 

*  Willis,  Notitia  Parllamentaria,  towns  an*  ye  be  friended.**  Thia  vaa  la 
Prynne'a  fonrth  Register,  p.  11S4.     A    147S.    vol.  U.  p.  107. 

bMsrlB  that  anthentio  and  Intexesting 
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irranterity  fourteenth  century,  to  have  been  ill-attended  and 
«r  tiwtfoaj.  left  iQ  ihe  influence  of  a  few  powerful  and  active 
persons.  A  petitioner  against  an  undue  return  in  the  12th 
of  Edward  II.  complains  that,  whereas  he  had  been  chosen 
knight  for  Devon  bj  Sir  WilUam  Mardn,  bishop  of  Exeter, 
with  the  consent  of  the  county,  yet  the  sheriff  had  returned 
another.^  In  several  indentures  of  a  much  later  date  a 
few  persons  only  seem  to  have  been  concerned  in  the  elec- 
tion, though  the  assent  of  the  community  be  expressed.* 
These  irregularities,  which  it  would  be  exceedingly  erroneoofl 
to  convert,  with  Hume,  into  lawful  customs,  resulted  from 
the  abuses  of  the  sheriff's  power,  which,  when  parliament  sat 
only  for  a  few  weeks  with  ita  hands  full  of  business,  were 

influenee  of  *^°^*^**  ^urc  to  cscapc  with  impunity.  They  were 
the  crown  sometimes  also  countenanced,  or  rather  instigated, 
upon  th«m.  ^yj  the  cTown,  which,  having  recovered  in  Edward 
IL's  reign  the  prerogative  of  naming  the  sheriffs,  surrendered 
by  an  act  of  his  father,'  filled  that  office  with  its  creatures, 
and  constantly  disregarded  the  statute  forbidding  their  con- 
tinuance beyond  a  year.  Without  searching  for  every  pas^ 
sage  that  might  illustrate  the  interference  of  the  erown  in 
elections,  I  will  mention  two  or  three  leading  instances. 
When  Richard  II.  was  meditating  to  overturn  the  famous 
commission  of  reform,  he  sent  for  some  of  the  sheriffs,  and 
required  them  to  permit  no  knight  or  burgess  to  be  elected  to 
the  next  parliament  without  the  approbation  of  the  king  and 
his  council.  The  sheriffs  replied  that  the  commons  would 
maintain  their  ancient  privilege  of  electing  their  own  repre- 
sentatives.^ The  parliament  of  1397,  which  attainted  his 
enemies  and  lefl  the  constitution  at  his  mercy,  was  chosen, 
as  we  are  told,  by  dint  of  intimidation  and  influence.' 
Thus  also  that  of  Henry  YL,  held  at  Coventry  in  1460, 
wherein  the  duke  of  York  and  his  party  were  attainted,  is 
said  to  have  been  unduly  returned  by  the  like  means.  This 
is  rendered  probable  by  a  petition  presented  to  it  by  the 

1  OIaiitII^s  Reports  of  XtoetSons,  edit.  Nonnan  kings,    ffist.  of  Heniy  tL  tol. 

1774,  IntrodQctkm,  p.  xil.  ii.  P.  021. 

«  Piynne's  third  Register,  p.  171.  *  Vita  Rieardi  II.  p.  85. 

s  28  B.  I.  e.  8 ;  9  E.  n.    It  is  said  that  •  Otterboume,  p.  191.    He  savs  cf  the 

tile  sheriff  wss  elected  by  the  people  of  knights  retarned  on  this  oeeanon,  thai 

his  connty  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  period ;  they  were  not  eleeted  per  oommnnitatem, 

BO  instance  cf  this  howerer,  according  to  ot  mos  ezigit,  ssd   per  r^giani  folii» 

lord  Lyttelton,  occurs  after  the  Gonqnest.  tatem. 
liuieTaltiss  were  commonly  sold  by  Um 
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Bheriifs,  praying  indemnitj  for  all  which  thej  had  done  in 
relation  thereto  contrary  to  law.^  An  act  passed  according 
to  their  prayer,  and  in  confirmation  of  elections.  A  few 
years  before,  in  1455,  a  singular  letter  under  the  king^s 
signet  is  addressed  to  the  sheriffs,  reciting  that  ^  we  be  en- 
fourmed  there  is  busy  labour  made  in  sondry  wises  by  oer- 

taine  persons  for  the  chesyng  of  the  said  knights, of 

which  labour  we  marvaille  greatly,  insomuche  as  it  is  nothing 
to  the  honour  of  the  laborers,  but  ayenst  their  worship ;  it  is 
also  ayenst  the  lawes  of  the  lande,"  with  more  to  that  effect ; 
and  enjoining  the  sheriff  to  let  elections  be  free  and  the 
peace  kept'  There  was  certainly  no  reason  to  wonder  that 
a  parliament,  which  was  to  shift  the  virtual  sovereignty  of 
the  kingdom  into  the  hands  of  one  whose  claims  were  known 
to  extend  much  further,  should  be  the  object  of  tolerably 
warm  contests.  Thus  in  the  Fasten  letters  we  find  several 
proofs  of  the  importance  attached  to  parliamentary  elections 
by  the  highest  nobility.* 

The  house  of  lords,  as  we  left  it  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.,  was  entirely  composed  of  such  persons  hold-  consutatioD 
ing  lands  by  barony  as  were  summoned  by  partic-  ^  ?*^5j^°* 
ular  writ  of  parliament^  Tenure  and  summons 
were  both  essential  at  this  time  in  order  to  render  any  one  a 
lord  of  parhament — the  first  by  the  ancient  constitution  of 
our  feudal  monarchy  from  the  Conquest,  the  second  by  some 
regulation  or  usage  of  doubtful  origin,  which  was  thoroughly 
established  before  the  conclusion  of  Henry  in.'s  reign.  This 
produced,  of  course,  a  very  marked  difference  between  the 
greater  and  the  lesser  or  unparliamentary  barons.  The 
tenure  of  the  latter,  however,  still  subsisted,  and,  though  too 
inconsiderable  to  be  members  of  the  legislature,  they  paid 
relief  as  barons,  they  might  be  challeng^  on  juries,  and,  as 
I  presume,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  were  entitled  to  trial  by 
their  peerage.  These  lower  barons,  or  more  commonly 
tenants  by  parcels  of  baronies,'^  may  be  dimly  traced  to  the 

1  PrTniM's  Meond  Rag.  p.  141;  Rot.  Inquiry  Into  feho  Mannmr  of   enating 

Pari.  Tol.  T.  p.  867.  Peen;   which,  thoogh  written  with  m 

*  Pxynne^s  second  Keg,  n.  460.  pu^y  motiTe,  to  lerre  ttie  ministry  of 

*  Tol.  1.  p.  9S,  98;  ToT.  U.  p.  99,  106;  1719,  in  the  peerage  biU,  deeerres,  for  the 
TOl.  ii.  p.  248.  penplonity  of  the  method  and  style,  to 

*  Upon  this  dry  and  obecnre  snl^Jeet  be  reckoned  among  the  best  of  oar  oon- 
of  inquiry,  the  nature  and  oonsUtnClon  stitutiooal  diasertatlous. 

of  the  house  of  lords  during  this  period.  *  Baronies  were  often  dirided  by  dB« 
I  hare  been  much  indebted  to  the  flmt  soeot  among  females  into  many  parti, 
part  of  Piynne's  Raster,  and  to  West's    each  retaining  its  oharaottr  ai  a  tea- 
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latter  years  of  Edward  III.^  Bat  many  of  them  were  sao- 
oessively  summoned  to  parliament,  and  thus  recovered  the 
former  lustre  of  their  rank,  while  the  rest  fell  gradually  into 
the  station  of  commoners,  as  tenants  hy  simple  knight-service. 
As  tenure  without  summons  did  not  entitle  any  one  to  the 
Baronua  privileges  of  a  lord  of  parliament,  so  no  spiritual 
nquired  p^rson  at  least  ought  to  have  been  sunmioned 
fbr  lords  without  baronial  tenure.  The  prior  of  St.  James 
■P*'*^"**"  at  Northampton,  having  been  summoned  in  the 
twelfth  of  Edward  II.,  was  discharged  upon  his  petition,  be- 
cause he  held  nothing  of  the  king  by  barony,  but  only  in 
frankalmoign.  The  prior  of  Bridlington,  af^er  frequent  sum- 
monses, was  finally  left  out,  with  an  entry  made  in  the  roll 
that  he  held  nothing  of  the  king.  The  abbot  of  Leicester 
had  been  called  to  fifty  parliaments;  yet,  in  the  25th  of 
Edward  III.,  he  obtained  a  charter  of  perpetual  exemption, 
reciting  that  he  held  no  lands  or  tenements  of  the  crown  by 
barony  or  any  such  service  as  bound  him  to  attend  parlia- 
ments or  councils.*  But  great  irregularities  prevailed  in  the 
rolls  of  chancery,  from  which  the  writs  to  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral peers  were  taken  —  arising  in  part,  perhaps,  from 
negligence,  in  part  from  wilful  perversion ;  so  that  many 
abbots  and  priors,  who  like  these  had  no  baronial  tenure, 
were  summoned  at  times  and  subsequently  omitted,  of  whose 
actual  exemption  we  have  no  record.  Out  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-two  abbots  and  forty-one  priors  who  at  some 
time  or  other  sat  in  parliament,  but  twenty-five  of  the  formet 
and  two  of  the  latter  were  constantly  summoned :  the  names 
of  forty  occur  only  once,  and  those  of  thirty-six  others  not 
more  than  five  times.*    Their  want  of  baronial  tenure,  in  all 

ttooal  member  of  »  barony.  The-tenu&ti  tlon  of  royid  powen  and  murder  of  the 

la  Booh  eaae  ^rere  aoid  to  hold  of  the  Uege  lord  (as  they  etyled  Bdward  II. ), 

king  by  the  third,  fourth,  or  twentieth  the  lordii,  u  Jndgee  of  parliament,  by  ■•• 

part  of  a  barony,  and  did  lerrloe  or  paid  eent  of  the  king  in  parliament,  awarded 

relief  in  nneh  proportion.  and  adjudged  him  to  be  hanged.    A  like 

1  Madoz,  Baronia  Angliea,  p.  42  and  aentenoe   with  a  like  proteatation  warn 

68;  West'a  inqaiiy,  p.  28,  88.    That  a  paaaed    on    Mantravem   and   Qoumay. 

baron  eonld  only  be  tried  by  hia  fellow  There  ia  a  Tery  remarkable  anomaly  in 

barona  waa  probably  a  mle  aa  old  aa  the  the  caae  of  Lord  Berkley,  who,  though 

trial  per  pala  of  a  commoner.  In  4  B.  III.  nndonbtedly  a  baron,  hia  ancestora  haT- 

Sir  SUnon  Beraford  having  been  accnaed  Ing  been  aummoned   from  the  earlleal 

bdbte  the  lorda  In  parliament  of  aiding  date  of  write,  put  himaelf  on  hia  trial 

and  advlalng  Hortimer  in  hia  traaaona,  In  parliament,  by  twelTe  knighta  of  the 

they  deolar^  with  one  voice   that  he  county  of  Qlouoeater.    Rot.  nxL  vol.  U. 

waa  not  their  peer ;  wherafore  they  were  p.  68 ;  Rymer,  t.  It.  p.  781 . 

not  bound  to  Judge  him  aa  a  peer  of  the  *  Prynne,  p  1^,  »o.;  Weat^a  Inquiry 

land ;  but  inaamnoh  aa  it  waa  notorious  *  Piynae,  p.  141. 
*]UU  ha  had  been  oonoemed  in  naazp»- 
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probabilitj,  prevented  the  repetition  of  writs  which  accident 
or  occasion  had  caused  to  issue.^ 

The  ancient  temporal  peers  are  supposed  to  have  been  in* 
termtngled  with  persons  who  held  nothing  of  the  Barou 
crown  by  barony,  but  attended  in  parliament  solely  ^^^ 
by  virtue  of  the  king^s  prerogative  exercised  in 
the  writ  of  summons.^  These  have  been  called  barons  by 
writ ;  and  it  seems  to  be  denied  by  no  one  that,  at  least  under 
the  first  three  Edwards,  there  were  some  of  this  description 
in  parliament  But  after  all  the  labors  of  Dugdale  and  others 
in  tracing  the  genealogies  of  our  ancient  aristocracy,  it  is  a 
problem  of  much  difficulty  to  distinguish  these  ^m  the 
territorial  barons.  As  the  latter  honors  descended  to  femalo 
heirs,  they  passed  into  new  families  and  new  names,  so  that 
we  can  hanlly  decide  of  one  summoned  for  the  first  time  to 
parliament  that  he  did  not  inherit  the  possession  of  a  feudal 
barony.  Husbands  of  baronial  heiresses  were  frequently 
summoned  in  their  wives'  right,  but  by  their  own  names. 
They  even  sat  after  the  death  of  their  wives,  as  tenants  by 
the  courtesy.*  Again,  as  lands,  though  not  the  subject  of 
frequent  transfer,  were,  especially  before  the  statute  de  donis, 
not  inalienable,  we  cannot  positively  assume  that  all  the  right 
heirs  of  original  barons  had  preserved  those  estates  upon  which 
their  barony  had  depended.^  If  we  judge,  however,  by  the 
lists  of  those  summoned,  according  to  the  best  means  in  our 
power,  it  will  appear,  according  at  least  to  one  of  our  most 
learned  investigators  of  this  subject,  that  the  regular  barons 

1  It  is  worthy  of  obwrratloa  tluit  the  I  bdiere,  no  Instanee  of  any  laTmui'f 

•piritosl  peen  rammoiied  to  pftiiiament  msking  anoh  an  appHeation.    The  tttrmt 

wn%  in  general  conaidenibly  more  nn-  of  the  ancient  writ  of  lummons,  howefer, 

neroQt  than  the  temporal.    Prynne,  p.  in  fide  9ihomagio  qnibos  nobis  tenemini, 

114.    Thle  appears,  among  other  causes,  aiford  a  presumption  that  a  ftudal  tenure 

to  have  saved  the  church   ftom  that  was,  in  construction  of  law,  the  basis  of 


sweeping  reformation  o^  its  wealth,  and  every  lord's  attendance  in  parliament, 

perhaps  of  its  doctrines,  which  the  com*  This  form  was  not  finally  changed  to  the 

mons  were  thoroughly  inclined  to  malce  present,  in  fide  et  HgeofUitM^X  the  46th  of 

under  Richard  II.  and  Henry  IV.    Thus  Bdw.  m.  Pxynne's  first  Register,  p.  206. 

the  reduction  of  the  spiritual  lords  by  >  Collinses    Proceedings  on  Claims  of 

the  dissolution  of  monasteries  was  indls-  Baronies,  p.  24  and  78. 

pensabiT  required  to  bring  the  eccle-  *  Prynne  speaks  of  "the  alienation 

slasacal  order  into  due  sut^tion  to  the  of  baronies  by  sale,  gift,  or  marrisge, 

state.  after  which  Uie  new  purchasers   were 

*  Perhaps  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  summoned  instead,"  as  if  it  frequently 

the  king's   prerogatlTe  compelled    the  happened.    First  Register,  p.  239.    And 

Crty  summoned,  not  being  a  tenant  by  several  instances  are  mennoned  in  the 

rony,  to  tske  his  seat.     But  though  Beraavenny  case  (Collins's  Proceedings, 

several  spiritual  persomi  appear  to  have  p.  118)  where,  land-baronies  having  been 

been  discharged  fW>m  attendance  on  ao-  entailed  by  the  owners  on  their  lielrt 

eountof  their  holding  nothing  by  baron  V,  male,  the  heirs  general  have  been  n- 

■a  has  been  Justly  observed,  yet  there  u,  eluded  ttom  inheriting  the  dlgnitj. 
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bj  teuure  were  all  along  very  fiur  more  Dumerous  than  those 
called  bj  writ ;  and  that  from  the  end  of  Edward  IIL's  reign 
no  spiritual  persons,  and  few  if  any  laymen,  except  peers 
created  by  patent,  were  sunmioned  to  parliament  who  did  not 
hold  territorial  baronies.^ 

With  respect  to  those  who  were  indebted  for  their  seats 
among  the  lords  to  the  king^s  writ,  there  are  two  material 
questions :  whether  they  acquired  an  hereditary  nobility  by 
virtue  of  the  writ ;  and,  if  this  be  determined  against  them, 
whether  they  had  a  decbive  or  merely  a  deliberatiye  voice  in 
the  house.  Now,  for  the  first  question,  it  seems  that,  if  the 
writ  of  sunmions  conferred  an  estate  of  inheritance,  it  must 
have  done  so  either  by  virtue  of  its  terms  or  by  established 
construction  and  precedent.  But  the  writ  contains  no  words 
by  which  such  an  estate  can  in  law  be  limited ;  it  summons  the 
person  addres^d  to  attend  in  parliament  in  order  to  give  his 
advice  on  the  public  business,  but  by  no  means  implies  that 
this  advice  will  be  required  of  his  heirs,  or  even  of  himself  on 
any  other  occasion.  The  strongest  expression  is  ^  vobiscnm 
et  cteteris  prslatis,  magnatibus  et  proceribus,"  which  appears 
to  place  the  party  on  a  sort  of  level  with  the  peers.  But  the 
words  magnates  and  proceres  are  used  very  largely  in  an- 
cient language,  and,  down  to  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  com- 
prehend the  king's  ordinary  council,  as  well  as  his  barons. 
Nor  can  these,  at  any  rate,  be  construed  to  pass  an  inheri- 
tance, which  in  the  grant  of  a  private  person,  much  more  of 
a  king,  would  require  express  words  of  limitation.  In  a  sin- 
gle instance,  the  writ  of  summons  to  Sir  Henry  de  Bromflete 
(27  H.  VL),  we  find  these  remarkable  words :  Volumus 
enim  vos  et  hsBredes  vesti'os  masculos  de  corpore  vestro  le- 
gitime exeuntes  barones  de  Vescy  existere.  But  this  Sir 
Henry  de  Bromfiete  was  the  lineal  heir  of  the  ancient  barony 
de  Vesci.*  And  if  it  were  true  that  the  writ  of  summons 
conveyed  a  barony  of  itself,  there  seems  no  occasion  to  have 
introduced  these  extraordinary  words  of  creation  or  revival. 
Indeed  there  is  less  necessity  to  urge  these  arguments  from  the 

t  PrjDiM*s  flnt  Register,  p.  287.    This  not  awmre  of  Sir  Henry  de  Bromflete'i 

moft  be  anderstood  to  meftn  that  no  new  descent,  admits  that  a  writ  of  smbmoni 

Ikmllies  were  summoned ;    for    the  de-  to  any  one,  naming  him  baron,  or  domi- 

neendants  of  some  who  are  not  supposed  nus,  as  Baroai  de  Qreystoke.  domino  da 

to  hare  held  land-baronies   may   eon-  Fnrniral,  did  gire  an  inheritable  peer* 

•tanUy  be  found  in  later  lists.    [Noti  age;    not  so  a  writ  generally  worded, 

IX.]  naming  the  party  knight  or  esqnln.  nv 

*  West's  Inquiry.    Prynnet  who  takes  less  ha  held  Dy  barony. 
SittiBr  lower  ground  than  West,  and  wu 
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nature  of  the  writ,  because  the  modem  doctrine,  which  is  en<- 
tirelj  opposite  to  what  has  here  been  suggested,  asserts  that 
no  one  is  ennobled  by  the  mere  summons  unless  he  has  ren- 
dered it  operative  by  taking  his  seat  in  parliament ;  distin- 
guishing  it  in  this  from  a  patent  of  peerage,  which  requires 
no  act  of  the  party  for  its  completion.^  But  this  distinction 
could  be  supported  by  nothing  except  long  usage.  If,  how- 
ever, we  recur  to  the  practice  of  former  times,  we  shall  find 
that  no  less  than  ninety-eight  laymen  were  summoned  once 
.only  to  parliament,  none  of  their  names  occurring  afterwards ; 
and  fifly  others  two,  three,  or  four  times.  Some  were  con- 
stantly summoned  during  dieir  lives,  none  of  whose  posterity 
ever  attained  that  honor.'  The  course  of  proceeding,  there- 
fore, previous  to  the  accession  of  Henry  VIL,  by  no  means 
warrants  the  doctrine  which  was  held  in  the  latter  end  of 
Elizabeth's  reign,*  and  has  since  been  too  fully  established 
by  repeated  precedents  to  be  shaken  by  any  reasoning.  The 
foregoing  observations  relate  to  the  more  ancient  history  of 
our  constitution,  and  to  the  plain  matter,  of  fact  as  to  those 
times,  without  considering  what  political  cause  there  might  be 
to  prevent  the  crown  from  introducing  occasional  counsellors 
into  the  house  of  lords.^ 

It  is  manifest  by  many  passages  in  these  records  that  ban- 
nerets were  frequently  summoned  to   the  upper 
hbuse  of  parliament,  constituting  a  distinct  class  sammoned 
inferior  to   barons,  though  generally  named  to-g^"^"' 
gether,  and  ultimately  confounded,  with    them.^ 

1  Lord  AbeifaTsnoy*!  mm,  12  C<^e'8  of  It  In  tbe  honM  of  lords,  did  in  ftct 

Reports;   and  ColUns's  T*rooeedings   on  create  an  hereditary  peersflre  from  tbe 

Claims  of  Baronies  by  Writ,  p.  61.  fifth  year  of  Richard  11.,  thoagh  he  re 

s  Prynne*s  first  Register,  p.  232.    EI-  sisted  this  with  respect  to  clainiantu  who 

■ynge,  who  strBtinonsIy  contends  against  could  only  deduce  their  pedigree  from 

the  writ  of  summons  conferring  an  he-  an  ancestor  summoned  by   one  of  the 

redltary  nobility,  is  of  opinion  that  the  three  Edwards.  Nicolas's  (*ase  of  Barony 

party  snmmoned  was  never  omitted  in  of  L'lsle,  p.  200.    The  theory,  therefore, 

subsequent     parliaments,     and    conse*  of  West,  which  denies  peersge  by  ftrit 

qaently  wss  a  peer  (br  life.    p.  43.    But  eren  to  those  summoned  in  seTcrnl  later 

more  regard  is  due  to  Prynne*s  later  in-  reigns,  must  be  taken  with  limitation, 

quiries.  "  I  am  informed,"  it  is  said  by  Mr.  Hart, 

*  Case  of  Wllloughby,  Collins,  p.  8;  arguendo^   *' that   every     person  whose 

of  Daeres,  p.  41 ;  of  Abergavenny,  p.  119.  name  appears  in  the  writ  of  summons 

But  see  the  case  of  Grey  de  Ruthin,  of  5  Rie.  II.  was  again    summoned  to 

p.    222   and   230,  where    the  contrary  the  following  parliament,  and  their  pos- 

poeition  is  stated  by  Selden  upon  better  teritv  have  sat  In  parliament  as  peers.*' 

grounds.  p.  283. 

4  It  seems  to  have  been  admitted  by       i  Rot.  Pari.  vol.  ii.  p.  147,  809;  vol.  lii 

Lord  Redesdale,  in  the  case  of  the  barony  p.  100,  886.  424;  voL  iv.  p.  874.  RytMK 

of  L*Tfle,  that  a  writ  of  summons,  with  t.  vil.  p.  161 
rafiklmt  proof  of  having  lat  by  virtn* 
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Barons  are  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  Sire,  banner- 
ets  have  only  that  of  Monsieur,  as  le  Sire  de  Berkeley,  le 
Sire  de  Fitzwalter,  Monsieur  Richard'  Scrop,  Monsieur  Rich- 
ard  Stafford  In  the  7th  of  Richard  11.  Thomas  Camoys 
having  been  elected  knight  of  the  shire  for  Surrey,  the  king 
addresses  a  writ  to  the  sheriff,  directing  him  to  proceed  to  a 
new  election,  cum  hujusmodi  banneretti  ante  hsec  tempora  iu 
milites  comitatus  ratione  alicujus  parliamenti  eligi  minime 
consueverunt.  Camoys  was  summoned  by  writ  to  the  same 
parliament.  It  has  been  inferred  from  hence  by  Selden  that 
he  was  a  baron,  and  that  the  word  banneret  is  merely  sy- 
nonymous.^ But  this  is  contradicted  by  too  many  passages. 
Bannerets  had  so  far  been  considered  as  conmioners  some 
years  before  that  they  could  not  be  challenged  on  juries.' 
But  they  seem  to  have  been  more  highly  estimated  at  the 
date  of  this  writ. 

The  distinction,  however,  between  barons  and  bannerets 
died  away  by  degrees.  In  the  2d  of  Henry  VI.*  Scrop  of 
Bolton  is  called  le  Sire  de  Scrop ;  a  proof  that  he  was  then 
reckoned  among  the  barons.  The  bannerets  do  not  often  ap- 
peiur  afterwards  by  that  appellation  as  members  of  the  upper 
house.  Bannerets,  or,  as  Uiey  are  called,  banrents,  are  enu- 
merated among  the  orders  of  Scottish  nobility  in  the  year 
1428,  when  the  statute  directing  the  common  lairds  or  tenants 
in  capite  to  send  representatives  was  enacted ;  and  a  modem 
historian  justly  calls  them  an  intermediate  order  between  the 
peers  and  lairds.^  Perhaps  a  consideration  of  these  facts,  which 
have  frequently  been  overlooked,  may  tend  in  some  measure 
to  explain  the  occasional  discontinuance,  or  sometimes  the 
entire  cessation,  of  writs  of  sunmions  to  an  individual  or  his 
descendants ;  since  we  may  conceive  that  bannerets,  being  of 
a  dignity  much  inferior  to  that  of  barons,  had  no  such  inherit- 
able nobility  in  their  blood  as  rendered  their  parliamentary 
privileges  a  matter  of  right     But  whether  all  those  who 

1  8eld«ii*t  Works,   tdI.    UI.    p.    7M.  wjm*B  Method  of  holding  Fu-Uamonti, 

Belden*8  opinion  that  tennerets  in  the  p.  65. 

lords'  boQM  were  the  same  as  barona       *  Pols  an  fiit  chalengi  paree  quMl  fat 

may  serm  to  call  on  me  for  some  eon-  a  hanniere,  et  non  allocatur ;  car  sMI  soil 

trary  sothoritles,  In  order  to  support  my  a  bannlere.  et  ne  tient  dm  par  baronie,  11 

own  awmrtion,  besides  the  passages  abore  sera  en  I'assise.    Year-lKwk  22  Edw.  III. 

quoted  from  the  rolls,  of  which  he  would  Ibl.  18  a.  apud  West's  Inquiry,  p.  22. 
naturally  be  supposed  a  more  competent       *  Kot.  Pari.  vol.  !▼  p.  201. 
fud|{^.      I  left^r  therefore  to  Speluian's       *  Plnkerton's  Hist,  cf  Scotland,  f oL  I 

eioekary,  p.  74 ;  Whitelocke  on  Parlla-  p.  %7  and  366. 
Dfentaiy  Writ,  tol.  I.  p.  S14;  and  A- 
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without  any  baronial  tenure  receired  their  writs  of  summona 
to  parliament  belonged  to  the  order  of  bannerets  I  cannot 
pretend  to  affirm ;  though  some  passages  in  the  rolls  might 
rather  lead  to  such  a  supposition.^ 

The  second  question  relates  to  the  right  of  suffrage  pos* 
sessed  by  these  temporary  members  of  the  upper  house.  It 
might  seem  plausible  certainly  to  conceive  that  the  real  and 
ancient  aristocracy  would  not  permit  their  powers  to  be  im- 
paired by  numbering  the  votes  of  such  as  the  king  might 
please  to  send  among  them,  however  they  might  allow  them 
to  assist  in  their  debates.  But  I  am  much  more  inclined  to 
suppose  that  they  were  in  all  respects  on  an  equality  with 
other  peers  during  their  actual  attendance  in  parliament. 
For, — 1.  They  are  summoned  by  the  same  writ  as  the  rest, 
and  their  names  are  confused  among  them  in  the  lists; 
whereas  the  judges  and  ordinary  counsellors  are  called  by 
a  separate  writ,  vobiscum  et  caeteris  de  consilio  nostra  and 
th^ir  names  are  entered  after  those  of  the  peers.^  2.  Some, 
who  do  not  appear  to  have  held  land-baronies,  were  constantly 
summoned  from  father  to  son,  and  thus  became  hereditary 
lords  of  parliament  through  a  sort  of  prescriptive  right,  which 
probably  was  the  foundation  of  extending  the  same  privilege 
aflerwards  to  the  descendants  of  all  who  had  once  been  sum- 
moned. There  is  no  evidence  that  the  family  of  Scrope,  for 
example,  which  was  eminent  under  Edward  III.  and  subse* 
quent  kings,  and  gave  rise  to  two  branches,  the  lords  of  Bolton 
and  Masham,  inherited  any  territorial  honor.*     3.  It  is  very 

1  The  lordfl'  eommittee  do  not  like,  ap-  ants  wftbont  mtAvfce,  cites  the  writ  t« 

parentlj,  to  admit  that  bannoreti  were  them  rather  dlHngenuoaiily,  an  if  it  ran 

■ammoned   to  the  house  of  lords  as  a  robliienm  et  cum   prelatls,  mAgnafibuf 

di«tinct  class  of  peers.    "It  is  obserr-  ao  proceribus,  omitdng  the   iniportaal 

able/*  thej  say,  **  that  this  statute  (6  word  cseteris.    p.  85.    Prynne,  howevmr. 

Rio.  n.  c.  4)  speaks  of  bannerets  as  well  from  whom  West  has  borrowed  a  great 

as  of  dukes,  earls,  and  barons,  as  persons  part  of  his  argumonto,  does  not  seem  to 

bound  to  attend  the  parliament;  but  it  go  the  length  of  denying  the  right  of 

does  not  follow  that  banneret  was  then  suflfrage  to  persons  so  summoned.    Vlisl 

eonsidered  as  a  name  of  dignity  distioct  Register,  p.  287. 

from  that  honorable  knighthood  under  *  These  descended  from  two  persona, 

the  king's  banner  in  the  fleld  of  battle,  each   named   Geoffirey  le  Scrope,  chief 

to  which  precedence  of  all  other  knights  Justices  of  K.  B.  and  C.  B.  at  Hoe  begin- 

was  attributed."     p.  842.    But  did  the  ning  of  Bdward  III.'s  reign.    The  name 

eommittee  really    belkre  that   all  the  of  one  of  them  is  once  found  among  th« 

bannerets  of  whom  we  read  in  the  reigns  baroat.  but  I  presume  this  to  haTe  been 

of  Richard  II.^and  afterwards  had  been  an  accident,  or  mistake  in  the  roll;  as 

knighted  at  Crecy  and   Poitiers?     The  he  is  frequently  mentioaed   afterwards 

name  is  only   found  in  parllinientary  among  the  Judges.    Scrope,  chi«f  justice 

proceedings   during  oomparatiTely    pa-  of  K.  B.,wtt8madea6aitn^«<  inl4  £.  IIL 

dflc  times.  He  was  the  fkther  of  Henry  Scrope  of 

s  West,  whose  business  It  was  to  repre-  Masham,  a  considerable  person   in  Id 

seat  the  barons  by  writ  as  more  assist-  ward  HI.  and  Richaxd  U.'i  gorernaMnt 
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diflicoU  to  obtain  any  direct  proof  as  to  the  right  of  voting, 
because  the  rolls  of  parliament  do  not  take  notice  of  any  de- 
bates ;  but  there  happens  to  exist  one  remarkable  passage  in 
which  the  suffrages  of  the  lords  are  individuaHj  specified. 
In  the  first  parliament  of  Henry  IV.  they  were  requested  by 
the  earl  of  Northumberland  to  declare  what  should  be  done 
with  the  late  king  Richard.  The  lords  then  present  agreed 
that  he  should  be  detained  in  safe  custody ;  and  on  account 
of  the  importance  of  this  matter  it  seems  to  have  been  thought 
necessary  to  enter  their  names  upon  the  roll  in  these  words : 
—  The  names  of  the  lords  concurring  in  their  answer  to  the 
said  question  here  follow ;  to  wit,  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury and  fourteen  other  bishops ;  seven  abbots ;  Uie  prince  of 
Wales,  the  duke  of  York,  and  six  earls;  nineteen  barons, 
styled  thus — le  Sire  de  Boos,  or  le  Sire  de  Grey  de  Ruthyn. 
Thus  far  the  entry  has  nothing  singular;  but  then  follow 
these  nine  names:  Monsieur  Henry  Percy,  Monsieur  Richard 
Scrop,  le  Sire  Fitz-hugh,  le  Sire  de  Bergeveny,  le  Sire  de 
Lomley,  le  Baron  de  Greystock,  le  Baron  de  Hilton,  Mon- 
sieur Thomas  Erpyngham,  chamberlayn,  Monsieur  Mayhewe 
Goumay.  •  Of  these  nine  five  were  undoubtedly  barons,  from 
whatever  cause  misplaced  in  order.  Scrop  was  summoned 
by  writ ;  but  his  title  of  Monsieur,  by  which  he  is  invariably 
denominated,  would  of  itself  create  a  strong  suspicion  that 
he  was  no  baron,  and  in  another  place  we  find  him  reckoned 
among  the  bannerets.  The  other  three  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  summoned,  their  writs  probably  being  lost.  One  of 
them.  Sir  Thomas  Erpyngham,  a  statesman  well  known  in 
the  history  of  those  times,  is  said  to  have  been  a  banneret;^ 
certainly  he  was  not  a  baron.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  two 
others,  Henry  Percy  (Hotspur)  and  Goumay,  an  officer  of 
the  household,  were  also  bannerets ;  they  cannot  at  least  be 
supposed  to  be  barons,  neither  were  they  ever  summoned  to 

vhoMgniQdmii.LordScTopeof  Maaham,  thlfl  intifleate  ral^Mt.     Thai  Scrope  of 

WM  faeheadfld  for  a  conspiracy  agaloat  Maaham,  though  certaiDly  a  baroo,  and 

Bfiniy  V.   There  was  a  fkmlly  of  Scrape  tried  next  year  by  the  peeri,  i«  eaUed 

aa  old  as  the  nign  of  Henry  II. ;  but  It  eheralier  In  an  Instrument  of  1  H.  V. 

Is  not  dear,  notwithstanding  Dugdale^s  Rymer,  t.  ix.  p.  1&  So  in  the  indictment 

assertion,  that  the  Scropes  descended  from  against  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  he  Is  eon> 

thera,  or  at  least  that  they  held  the  same  stantly  styled  knight,  though  he  had  been 

lands :  nor  were  the  Scmpes  barons,  as  summoned  seTeral  times  as  lord  Oobham, 

appears  by  their  paying  a  relief  of  only  In  right  of  his  wilb,  who  inherited  that 

•ixty  marks  for  three  knightB'  fees.  Duf.  barony.    Rot.  Pari.  toI.  It.  p.  107. 
dale*s  Baronage,  p.  654.  ^  Blomefield*s  Hist,  of  Norfblk,  TOl.  UL 

The  want  of  oonslsteooy  In  old  reeords  p.  646  (Iblio  edit.). 
Uumni  much  additiooal  difflenltiy  over 
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any  sabsequent  parliament  Yet  in  the  oi  I7  record  we  pos- 
sess of  votes  actaallj  given  in  the  house  of  lords  they  appear 
to  have  been  reckoned  among  the  rest.^ 

The  next  method  of  conferring  an  honor  of  peerage  was 
by  creation  in  parliament.  This  was  adopted  by  ^^^^^  . 
Edward  III.  in  several  instances,  though  always,  pwn  by 
I  believe,  for  the  higher  titles  of  duke  or  earl.  It  •*•'"*•• 
is  laid  down  by  lawyers  that  whatever  the  king  is  said  in  an 
ancient  record  to  have  done  in  full  parliament  must  be  taken 
to  have  proceeded  from  the  whole  legislature.  As  a  questiov 
of  fact,  indeed,  it  might  be  doubted  whether,  in  many  pro 
ceedings  whore  this  expression  is  used,  and  especially  in  thi 
creation  of  peers,  the  assent  of  the  commons  was  specifically 
and  deliberately  given.  It  seems  hardly  consonant  to  the 
circumstances  of  their  order  under  Edward  III.  to  suppose 
their  sanction  necessary  in^  what  seemed  so  little  to  concern 
their  interest  Tet  there  is  an  instance  in  the  fortieth  year 
of  that  prince  where  the  lords  individually,  and  the  commons 
with  one  voice,  are  declared  to  have  consented,  at  the  king's 
request,  that  the  lord  de  Coucy,  who  had  married  his  daugh- 
ter, and  was  already  possessed  of  estates  in  England,  might 
be  raised  to  the  dignity  of  an  earl,  whenever  the  king  should 
determine  what  earldom  he  would  confer  upon  him.^  UndrT 
Richard  IE.  the  marquisate  of  Dublin  is  granted  to  Vere  by 
full  consent  of  all  the  estates.  But  this  instrument,  besides 
the  unusual  name  of  dignity,  contained  an  extensive  jurisdic- 
tion and  authority  over  Ireland.'  In  the  same  reign  Lancas- 
ter was  made  duke  of  Guienne,  and  the  duke  of  York's  son 
created  earl  of  Rutland,  to  hold  during  his  father's  life.  The 
consent  of  the  lords  and  commons  is  expressed  in  their  patents, 
and  they  are  entered  upon  the  roll  of  parliament.^  Henry  V. 
created  his  brothers  dukes  of  Bedford  and  Gloucester  by  re- 
quest of  the  lords  and  commons.*  But  the  patent  of  Sir 
John  ComwalL  in  the  tenth  of  Henry  YI.,  declares  him  to  be 
made  lord  Fanhope,  ''by  consent  of  the  lords,  in  the  presence 
'  of  the  three  estates  of  parliament;"  as  if  it  were  designed 
to  show  that  the  commons  had  not  a  legislative  t  oice  in  th« 
creation  of  peers.' 

The  mention  I  have  made  of  creating  peers  by  v;t  of  par 

1  Hot.  Purl.  Tol.  m.  p.  497.  «  Id.  p.  968, 2M. 

t  Rot.  Pftrl.  Tol.  U.  p.  aw.  •  Tol.  It.  p.  17. 

■  «oi.u.p.aoQ  •u.p.m. 
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And  bj  liament  has  partly  anticipated  the  modem  form  of 
P******-  letters-patent,  with  which  the  other  was  nearly 
allied.  The  first  instance  of  a  barony  conferred  by  patent 
was  in  the  tenth  year  of  Richard  II.,  when  Sir  John  Holt,  a 
judge  of  the  Common  Pleas,  was  created  lord  Beauchamp 
of  Kidderminster.  Holt's  patent,  however,  passed  while 
Richard  was  endeavoring  to  act  in  an  arbitrary  manner ;  and 
in  fact  he  never  sat  in  parliament,  having  been  attainted  in 
that  of  the  next  year  by  the  name  of  Sir  John  Holt.  In  a 
number  of  subsequent  patents  down  to  the  reign  of  Henry 
VII.  the  assent  of  parliament  is  expressed,  though  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  no  mention  of  it  occurs,  in  the  parlia- 
mentary roll.  And  in  some  instances  the  roll  speaks  to  the 
consent  of  parliament  where  the  patent  itself  is  silent.^ 

It  is  now  perhaps  scarcely  known  by  many  persons  not 
unversed  in  the  constitution  of  their  country,  that, 
■nm^oned  besides  the  bishops  and  baronial  abbots,  the  in- 
MriiuMiit  ^®™'  clergy  were  regularly  summoned  at  every 
parliament.  In  the  writ  of  summons  to  a  bishop 
he  is  still  directed  to  cause  the  dean  of  his  cathedral  church, 
the  archdeacon  of  his  diocese,  with  one  proctor  from  the  chap 
ter  of  the  former,  and  two  from  the  body  of  his  clergy,  to 
attend  with  him  at  the  place  of  meeting.  This  might,  by  an 
inobservant  reader,  be  confounded  with  the  summons  to  the 
convocation,  which  is  composed  of  the  same  constituent  parts, 
and,  by  modem  usage,  is  made  to  assemble  on  the  same  day. 
But  it  may  easily  be  distinguished  by  this  difference  —  that 
the  convocation  is  provincial,  and  summoned  by  the  metro- 
politans of  Canterbury  and  York ;  whereas  the  clause  com- 
monly denominated  prsemunientes  (from  its  first  word)  in  the 
writ  to  each  bishop  proceeds  from  the  crown,  and  enjoins  the 
attendance  of  the  clergy  at  the  national  council  of  parlia- 
ment.^ 

The  first  unequivocal  instance  of  representatives  appearing 
for  the  lower  clergy  is  in  the  year  1255,  when  they  are  ex- 
pressly named  by   the  author  of  the  Annals  of  Burton.' 

2  Tl'est^f  Inquiry,  p.  66.    Thb  writer  kept  In  efght.    It  wm  his  object  to  proT* 

dons  not  allow  that  the  king  poeeened  that  the  pending  bill  to  limit  the  nom- 

the  prerogatiTe  of  creating  new  pe«r«,  bera  of  the  peerage  wu  conformable  to 

without   oonMut   of  parliament.     But  the  original  condtltutlon. 

Prynne  (lit  Register,  p.  226),  who  gener-  >  Hody^t  Hi^torr  of  Convocations,  p. 

ally  adopts  the  same  theory  of  peerage  12.    Dinertatio  de  antiquft  et  modemft 

as  West,  strongly  asserts  thf  contrary  |  Bynodi  AngUeani  Constitution* ,  prdlxsd 

and  the  party  Tlews  of  the  latter^s  trea-  fir  WUkins's  Concilia,  1. 1. 

tise.  which  I  menyoned  abore,  should  be  *  2  Qale,  Beilpfeons  Iter.  Afl«llfl.  t  H 
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Thej  preceded,  therefore,  by  a  few  years  tbe  house  of  com« 
moDs;  but  the  introduction  of  each  was  founded  upon  the 
Bame  principle.  The  king  required  the  clergy's  money,  but 
dared  not  take  it  without  their  consent^  In  the  double 
parliament,  if  so  we  may  call  it,  summoned  in  tlie  eleventh 
of  Edward  I.  to  meet  at  Northampton  and  York,  and  divided 
according  to  the  two  ecclesiastical  provinces,  the  proctors  of 
chapters  for  each  province,  but  not  those  of  the  diocesan 
clergy,  were-  summoned  through  a  royal  writ  addressed  to 
the  archbishops.  Upon  account  of  the  absence  of  any  depu- 
ties from  the  lower  clergy  these  assemblies  refused  to  grant 
a  subsidy.  The  proctors  of  both  descriptions  appear  to  have 
been  summoned  by  the  prsemunientes  clause  in  the  2 2d,  23d, 
24th,  28th,  and  35th  years  of  the  same  king ;  but  in  some 
other  parliaments  of  his  reign  the  praemunientes  clause  is 
omitted.'  The  same  irregularity  continued  under  his  suc- 
cessor ;  and  the  constant  usage  of  inserting  this  clause  in  the 
bishop's  writ  is  dated  from  the  twenty-eighth  of  Edward  III.* 
It  is  highly  probable  that  Edward  I.,  whose  legislative 
mind  was  engaged  in  modelling  the  constitution  on  a  compre- 
hensive scheme,  designed  to  render  the  clergy  an  effective 
branch  of  parliament,  however  their  continual  resistance 
may  have  defeated  the  accomplishment  of  this  intention.^ 
We  find  an  entry  upon  the  roll  of  his  parliament  at  Carlisle, 
containing  a  list  of  all  the  proctors  deputed  to  it  by  the 
several  dioceses  of  the  kingdom.  This  may  be  reckoned  a 
clear  proof  of  their  parliamentary  attendance  during  his 
reign  under  the  praemunientes  clause ;  since  the  province  of 
Canterbury  could  not  have  been  present  in  convocation  at  a 
city  beyond  its  limits.^  And  indeed,  if  we  were  to  found  our 
judgment  merely  on  the  language  used  in  these  writs,  it 
would  be  hard  to  resiit  a  very  strange  paradox,  that  the 
clergy  were  not  only  one  of  the  three  estates  of  the  realm, 
but  as  essential  a  member  of  the  legislature  by  their  repre- 
sentatives as  the  coDunons.*    They  are  summoned  in  the 

p.  856 ;  Body,  p.  845.  Atterbnry  (Rights  i  Hody.  p.  881 ;  Attarbury*!  Bights  of 

sf  OoDTocfttioiM,  p.  296,  816)  endeavors  CkinToeations  jd.  221. 

to  show  that  the  elergy  had  been  repre-  >  Hody,  p.  Sw ;  Atterbnxy,  p.  222. 

ssnted  in  parliament  from  the  Conquest  *  Hody,  p.  891. 

as  well    as  before  it.    Many  of  the  pas-  *  GUbert's  Hist,  of  Bzeheqner,  p.  €7. 

lages  hk  quotes  are  rery  inoonclujnTe ;  *  Rot.  Pari.  toL  i.  p   189 }  Attarbniyi 

bat  possibly  there  may  be  some  weight  p.  229. 

In  one  firm  Matthew  Paris,  ad  ann.  1247  *  The  lower  house  of  conTOoatfon,  la 

and  two  or  three  writs  of  the  reign  of  1547,  texrifled  at  the  progress  of  reforma' 

Bsnxy  III  tloo,  petitioned  that,  "  according  to  um 
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earliest  year  extant  (23  E.  I.)  ad  tractandum,  ordinanduxn  et 
faciendum  nobiscum,  et  cum  cseteris  pnelatis,  proceribus,  ac 
aliis  incolis  regni  nostri ;  in  that  of  the  next  year,  ad  ordi- 
nandum  de  quantitate  et  roodo  subsidii ;  in  that  of  the  twen* 
ty-eighth,  ad  faciendum  et  consentiendum  his,  quae  tunc  de 
oommuni  oonsilio  ordinari  contigerit  In  later  times  it  ran 
sometimes  ad  faciendum  et  consentiendum,  sometimes  only 
ad  consentiendum ;  which,  from  the  fiflh  of  Richard  XL,  has 
been  the  term  invariably  adopted.^  Now,  as  it  is  usual  to 
infer  from  the  same  words,  when  introduced  into  the  writs 
for  election  of  the  commons,  that  they  possessed  an  enacting 
power,  implied  in  the  words  ad  faciendum,  or  at  least  to 
deduce  the  necessity  of  their  assent  from  the  words  ad 
consentiendum,  it  should  seem  to  follow  that  the  clergy  were 
invested,  as  a  branch  of  the  parliament,  with  rights  no  \es» 
extensive.  It  is  to  be  considered  how  we  can  reconcile  these 
apparent  attributes  of  political  power  with  the  unquestiona- 
ble facts  that  almost  all  laws,  even  while  they  continued  to 
attend,  were  passed  without  their  concurrence,  and  that,  after 
some  time,  they  ceased  altogether  to  comply  with  the  writ.* 
The  solution  of  this  ditticulty  can  only  be  found  in  that 
estrangement  from  the  common  law  and  the  temporal  courts 
which  the  clergy  throughout  Europe  were  disposed  to  effect. 
In  this  country  their  ambition  defeated  its  own  ends;  and 
while  they  endeavored  by  privileges  and  immunities  to  sepa- 
rate themselves  from  the  people,  they  did  not  perceive  that 
the  line  of  demarcation  thus  strongly  traced  would  cut  them 
off  from  the  sympathy  of  common  interests.  Everything 
which  they  could  call  of  ecclesiastical  cognizance  was  drawn 
into  their  own  courts ;  while  the  administration  of  what  they 
contemned  as  a  barbarous  system,  the  temporal  law  of  the 
land,  fell  into  the  hands  of  lay  judges.     But  these  were  men 

tenor  of  the  king's  writ,  and  the  ancient  parliament  till  the  Reibrmatioo.     011- 

enstoms  of  the  realm,  they  might  have  bert'd  mat.  of  the  Exchequer,  p.  67. 

room  and  place  and  oe  associated  with  i  Ilody,  p.  892. 

the  commons  In  the  nether  house  of  this  >  The  prsemunientes  clause  In  a  blsh- 

present  parliament,  as  members  of  the  op's  writ  of  summons  was  so  &r  r^arded 

commonwealth  snd  the  king's  most  hum-  down  to  the  Reformation,  that  proctors 

ble  sulyects."     Burnet's   Hist,  of  Bef-  were  elected,  and  their  names  returned 

ormation,  toI.  ii. ;    Appendix,  No.  17.  upon  the  writ ;  though  the  cleivy  nerer 

This  assertion  that  the  clergy  had  ever  attended  firom  the  beginning  ofthe  flf- 

been  associated  as  one  body  with  the  teenth  century,  and  gave  their  money 

commons  is  not  borne  out  by  anvthlng  only  In  eonvocatlon.    Since  the  Refonna- 

that  appears  on  our  records,  and  U  eon-  tion  the  clause  has   been  preserved  for 

tradicted  by  many  passages.    But  it  Is  form  merely  In  the  writ.     WUkins,  Dis- 

said  that  the  clergy  were  actually   to  ertatio,  ubi  supra, 
united  with  the  commons  in  the  mdi 
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not  less  subtle,  not  less  ambitions,  not  less  attached  to  their 
profession  than  themselves ;  and  wielding,  as  they  did  in  the 
courts  of  Westminster,  the  delegated  sceptre  of  judicial 
sovereignty,  they  soon  began  to  control  the  spiritual  jurisdic- 
tion, and  to  establish  the  inherent  supremacy  of  the  common 
law.  From  this  time  an  inveterate  animosity  subsisted  be- 
tween the  two  courts,  the  vestiges  of  which  have  only  been 
effaced  by  the  liberal  wisdom  of  modem  ages.  The  general 
love  of  the  common  law,  however,  with  the  great  weight  of 
its  professors  in  the  king's  council  and  in  parliament,  kept  th 
clergy  in  surprising  subjection.  None  of  our  kings  ailer 
Henry  III.  were  bigots ;  and  the  constant  tone  of  the  com- 
mons serves  to  show  that  the  English  nation  was  thoroughly 
averse  to  ecclesiastical  influence,  whether  of  their  own  church 
or  the  see  of  Rome. 

It  was  natural,  therefore,  to  withstand  the  interference  of 
the  clergy  summoned  to  parliament  in  legislation,  as  much  as 
that  of  the  spiritual  court  in  temporal  jurisdiction.  With 
the  ordinary  subjects,  indeed,  of  legislation  they  had  little 
concern.  The  oppressions  of  the  king's  purveyors,  or  es- 
cheators,  or  officers  of  the  forests,  the  abuses  or  defects  ^of 
the  common  law,  the  regulations  necessary  for  trading  towns 
and  seaports,  were  matters  that  touched  them  not,  and  to 
which  their  consent  was  never  required.  And,  as  they  well 
knew  there  was  no  design  in  summoning  their  attendance  but 
to  obtain  money,  it  was  with  great  reluctance  that  they 
obeyed  the  royal  writ,  which  was  generally  obliged  to  be  en- 
forced by  an  archiepiscopal  mandate.^  Thus,  instead  of  an 
assembly  of  deputies  from  an  estate  of  the  realm,  they  be- 
came a  synod  or  convocation.  And  it  seems  probable  that 
in  most,  if  not  all,  instances  where  the  clergy  are  sud  in  the 
roll  of  parliament  to  have  presented  their  petitions,  or  are 
otherwise  mentioned  as  a  deliberative  body,  we  should  sup- 
pose the  convocation  alone  of  the  province  of  Canterbury  to 
be  intended.'     For  that  of  York  seems  to  have  been  always 

1  Body,  p.  896, 408,  kc.    In  1814  th«  Th«  Utter  weana  to  think  that  the  cXergj 

elergy  protest  eren  agfainst  the  recital  of  of  both  provinces  never  actually  met  in  a 

the  king's  writ  to  the  arehbiahop  direct-  national  council  or  house  of  parliament, 

log  him  to  summon  the  clergy  ox  his  pro-  under  the  pnemunientes  writ,  after  the 

Tlnce  in  his  letters  mandatory,  declaring  reign  of  Sdward  II.,  though  the  proeton 

that  the  English  clergy  bad  not  been  vere  duly  returned.    But  Ilodr  does  not 

accustomed,  nor  ought  by  richt,  to  be  go  quite  so  &r,  and  Atterbury  bad  a  par- 

eonroked  by  the  king's  authority.  Atter-  ticular  motlTe  to  enhance  the  Inflnenw 

boiT,  p.  280.  af  the  oonTOcatioa  of  Oanterbnrr. 

•llodj,  p.  42&    Attubmy,  p.  42, 888 
VOL.  II.  —  M .  22 
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considered  as  inferior,  and  even  ancillary,  to  the  greater 
province,  voting  subsidies,  and  even  assenting  to  canons, 
without  deliberation,  in  compliance  with  the  example  of  Can- 
terbury ;^  the  convocation  of  which  province  consequently 
assumed  the  importance  of  a  national  council.  But  in  either 
point  of  view  the  proceedings  of  this  ecclesiastical  assembly, 
collateral  in  a  certain  sense  to  parliament,  yet  very  inti- 
mately connected  with  it,  whether  sitting  by  virtue  of  the 
prsemunientes  clause  or  otherwise,  deserve  some  notice  in  a 
constitutional  history. 

In  the  sixth  year  of  Edward  III.  the  proctors  of  the 
dei^y  are  specially  mentioned  as  present  at  the  speech  pro- 
nounced by  the  king's  commissioner,  and  retired,  along  with 
the  prelates,  to  consult  together  upon  the  business  submitted 
to  their  deliberation.  They  proposed  accordingly  a  sentence 
of  excommunication  against  disturbers  of  the  peace^  which 
was  assented  to  by  the  lords  and  commons.  The  clergy  are 
said  afterwards  to  have  had  leave,  as  well  as  the  knights, 
citizens,  and  burgesses,  to  return  to  their  homes ;  the  prel- 
ates and  peers  continuing  with  the  king.'  This  appearance 
of  the  clergy  in  full  parliament  is  not,  perhaps,  so  decisively 
proved  by  any  later  record.  But  in  the  eighteenth  of  the 
same  reign  several  petitions  of  the  clergy  are  granted  by  the 
king  and  his  council,  entered  on  the  roll  of  parliament,  and 
even  the  statute  roll,  and  in  some  respects  are  still  part  of 
our  law.*  To  these  it  seems  highly  probable  that  the  com- 
mons gave  no  assent ;  and  they  may  be  reckoned  among  the 
other  infringements  of  their  legislative  rights.  It  is  remaik- 
able  that  in  the  same  parliament  the  commons,  as  if  appre- 
hensive of  what  was  in  preparation,  besought  the  king  that 
no  petition  of  the  clergy  might  be  granted  till  he  and  his 
council  should  have  considered  wheti^er  it  would  turn  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  lords  or  commons.^ 

A  series  of  petitions  from  the  clergy,  in  the  twenty-fiflh 
of  Edward  III.,  had  not  probably  any  real  assent  of  the 
commons,  though  it  is  once  mentioned  in  the  enacting  words, 
when  they  were  drawn  into  a  statute.*    Indeed  the  petidcns 

1  Atterbnry,  p.  46.  The  pretended  itatutee  were  thereflnv 

•  Rot.  Pari.  Tol.  ii.  p.  64,  66.  erery  way  null ;  being  fiUaely  imputed 

s  IS  E.  III.  Stat.  8.    Rot.  Pari.  toI.  0.  to  an  incomplete  parliament. 

I>.  151.    Thii  ie  the  parliament  in  which  *  Rot.  Pari.  toI.  ii.  p.  151. 

t  ia  very  doabtful  whether  any  depnt&aa  »  26  E.  UI.  atat.  8. 
ftom  dUea  and  boroiigha  had  a  ^laee. 
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oorrespoDd  so  little  with  the  general  sentimeDt  of  hostility 
towards  ecclesiastical  privileges  manifested  by  the  lower 
b>iise  of  parliament,  that  they  would  not  easily  have  ob- 
tained its  acquiescence.  The  convocation  of  the  province  of 
Canterbury  presented  several  petitions  in  the  fifUeth  year  of 
the  same  king,  to  which  they  received  an  assenting  answer ; 
but  they  are  not  found  in  the  statute-book.  This,  however, 
produced  the  following  remonstrance  fix>m  the  commons  at 
the  next  parliament :  ^  Also  the  commons  beseech  their  lord 
the  king,  that  no  statute  nor  ordinance  be  made  at  the  peti- 
tion of  the  clergy,  unless  by  assent  of  your  commons ;  and 
that  your  commons  be  not  bound  by  any  constitutions  which 
they  make  for  their  own  profit  without  the  commons'  assent 
For  they  will  not  be  bound  by  any  of  your  statutes  or  ordi- 
nances made  without  their  assent.'*^  The  king  evaded  a 
direct  answer  to  this  petition.  But  the  province  of  Canter^ 
bury  did  not  the  less  present  their  own  grievances  to  the 
king  in  that  parliament,  and  two  among  the  statutes  of  the 
year  seem  to  be  founded  upon  no  other  authority.^ 

In  the  first  session  of  Richard  II.  the  prelates  and  clergy 
of  both  provinces  are  said  to  have  presented  their  schedule 
of  petitions  which  appear  upon  the  roll,  and  three  of  which 
are  the  foundation  of  statutes  unassented  to  in  all  probability 
by  the  commons.*  If  the  clergy  of  both  provinces  were 
actually  present,  as  is  here  asserted,  it  must  of  course  have 
been  as  a  house  of  parliament,  and  not  of  convocation.  It 
rather  seems,  so  far  as  we  can  trust  to  the  phraseology  of 
records,  that  the  clergy  sat  also  in  a  national  assembly  under 
the  king's  writ  in  the  second  year  of  the  same  king.^  Upon 
other  occasions  during  the  same  reign,  where  the  representar 
tives  of  the  clergy  are  alluded  to  as  a  deliberative  body, 
sitting  at  the  same  time  with  the  parliament,  it  is  impossible 
to  ascertain  its  constitution;  and,  indeed,  even  from  those 
already  cited  we  cannot  draw  any  positive  inference.*    But 

1  96  B  m.  Stat.  8,  p.  868.    The  word  n.  o.  18, 14, 15.    Bnt  im  Hody,  p.  436; 

Uey  liambigaocu;  WbJteloeke  (on  Par-  Atterburr,  p.  829. 

Uamentary  wHt,  vol.  tl.  p.  846)  interpret!  *  Rot.  Pan.  Tol.  III.  p.  87. 

It  of  the  oommone :  I  •  hould  rather  tup-  *  It  might  be  argnedf  firom  a  panage 

pnee  It  to  mean  the  clergy.  In  the  parliament-roll  of  31  R.  II.,  that 

*  60  K.  III.  e.  4  It  6.  the  olergj  of  both  proTineei  were  not 


*  Rot.  Pari.  TOl.  Hi.  p.  26.    A  nottie  only  prennt,  but  that  they  were  ao- 

Iras  ezoellen^.  seigneur  le  roy  suppllent  counted  an  essential  part  of  parliament 

nnmblement  sae  dsTOtes  oratours,  ies  In  temporal  matters,  whksh  is  oontnuy  to 

Miats  et  la  clergie  de  la  province  de  the  whole  tenor  of  our  laws.    The  cons. 

ItelSfMni  ^  d'Brerwyk.  Stat.  1  Biehard  mons  are  there  said  to  have  v*^j9A  that 
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whether  in  convocation  or  in  parliament,  thej  certainly 
formed  a  legislative  council  in  ecclesiastical  matters  bj  the 
advice  and  consent  of  which  alone,  without  that  of  the  com- 
mons (I  cdn  say  nothing  as  to  the  lords),  Edward  ITT.  and 
even  Richard  II.  enacted  laws  to  bind  the  laitj.  I  have 
mentioned  in  a  different  place  a  still  more  conspicuous  in- 
stance of  this  assumed  prerogative ;  namelj,  the  memorable 
statute  against  heresj  in  the  second  of  Henry  IV. ;  which 
can  hardly  be  deemed  anything  else  than  an  infringement  of 
the  rights  of  parliament,  more  clearly  established  at  that 
time  than  at  the  accession  of  Richard  II.  Petitions  of  the 
commons  relative  to  spiritual  matters,  however  frequently 
proposed,  in  few  or  no  instances  obtained  the  king's  assent 
so  as  to  pass  into  statutes,  unless  approved  by  the  convoca- 
tion.^ But,  on  the  other  hand,  scarcely  any  temporal  laws 
appear  to  have  passed  by  the  concurrence  of  the  clergy. 
Two  instances  only,  so  far  as  I  know,  are  on  record :  the 
parliament  held  in  the  eleventh  of  Richard  IL'  is  annulled 
by  that  in  the  twenty-first  of  his  reign,  *^  with  the  assent  of 
the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  the  proctors  of  the 
clergy y  and  the  commons;'*^  and  the  statute  entailing  the 
crown  on  the  children  of  Henry  IV.  is  said  to  be  enacted  on 
the  petition  of  the  prelates,  nobles,  clergy,  and  commons.* 
Both  these  were  stronger  exertions  of  legislative  authority 
than  ordinary  acts  of  parliament,  and  were  very  likely  to  be 
questioned  in  succeeding  times. 

**wh0reu  many  jadgmenti   and   ordi-  potestatem."    It  may  be  peTc«iT«d  by 

nances  formerly  made  In  parliament  bad  theee  exprenlone,  and  more   uneqnlT- 

been  annulled  beeaus*  tkt  tstatt  of  clergy  ocally  by  the  nature  of  the  caee,  that  it 

had  not  been  present  thereat^  the  prelates  was   the  judioial   power  of  parliament 

and  cleigy  might  make  a  proxy  with  suf-  which  the  spiritual  lords  delegated  to 

itcient  power  to  consent  in  their  name  their   proxy.    Many  impeachments   fbr 

to  all  things  done  in  this  parliament."  capital  olbnoes  were  coming  on,  at  which, 

Whereupon  the  spiritual  loids  agreed  to  by  thdr  canons,  the  bishops  could  noc 

tntniRt  their  powers  to  Sir  Thomas  Percy,  assist.    But  It  can  never  be  concdTed 

and  gave  him  a  proouraUon  commencing  that  the  inferior  clergy  had  any  share  in 

In  the  following  words:  "Nos  Thomas  this  high  judicature.   And,  upon  looking 

Oantuar'  et  Robertus  Ebor*  archlepiBcopi,  attentively  at  the  words  above  printed  In 

to  prslati  el  clerua  utrinsque  provincia  italics,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  spiritual 

Octntuar^  et  Bxfr*  jure  eecUsiarum  nostra'  lords  holding  by  barony  are  the  only 

rum  et  temportdium  earundem  habentes  persons  designated ;  whatever  may  bava 

iua  interesaendi  in  singulis  parliamentis  been  meant  by  the  dngular  phrase,  aa 

oomini  noetri  regis  et  regnl  Anglto  pro  applied  to  them,  clerus  utriusoue   pro- 

tsmpore  eelebrandls,  necnon  traetandi  et  Gneiss.    Rot.  Pari.  vol.  lU.  p.  8^. 

•xpediendl  in  elsdem  quantum  ad  ringnla  i  Atterbuiy,  p.  846. 

In    instanti   parllamento   pro  statu   et  <  21  R.  II.  c.  12.    Burnetts  Ilist.  of 

bonore  domlnl  nostrl  regis,  necnon  to-  Reformation  (vol.  II.  p.  47)  led  me  to  tbia 

galisB  suie,  ae  qulete,  pace,  et  trAnqullU-  act,  which  I  had  overlooked, 

late  regnl  Judiciallter  Justlflcandls,  vene-  ■  Rot.  Pari.  vol.  ill.  p.  682.   Attorboxy, 

labili   viro   domino    TbomsB   de   Percy  p.  61. . 
BBlUti,  Dostram  plenatia  emunittimtis 
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The  sapreme  judicature,  which  had  been  exercised  bj  the 
kiug^fl  court,  was  diverted,  about  the  reign  of  j^^^ction 
John,  into  three  channels ;  the  tribunals  of  Eling^s  of  the  Ung^ 
Bendi,  Common  Pleas,  and  the  Exchequer.**""^"' 
These  became  the  regular  fountains  of  justice,  which  soon 
almost  absorbed  the  provincial  jurisdictions  of  the  sheriff 
and  lord  of  manor.  But  the  original  institution,  having  been 
designed  for  ends  of  state,  police,  and  revenue,  full  as  much 
as  for  the  determination  of  private  suits,  still  preserved  the 
most  eminent  parts  of  its  authoritj.  For  the  king^s  ordinary 
or  privy  council,  which  is  the  usual  style  from  the  reign  of 
£dward  I.,  seems  to  have  been  no  other  than  the  king^s  court 
(curia  regis)  of  older  times,  being  composed  of  the  same 
persons,  and  having,  in  a  principal  degree,  the  same  subjects 
of  deliberation.  It  consisted  of  the  chief  ministers;  as  the 
chancellor,  treasurer,  lord  steward,  lord  admiral,  lord  mar* 
shal,  the  keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  the  chamberlain,  treasurer, 
and  comptroller  of  the  household,  the  chancellor  of  the  ex« 
chequer,  the  master  of  the  wardrobe;  and  of  the  judges, 
king's  Serjeant,  and  attorney-general,  the  master  of  the  rolls, 
and  justices  in  eyre,  who  at  that  time  were  not  the  same  as 
the  judges  at  Westminster.  When  all  these  were  called 
together,  it  was  a  full  council ;  but  where  the  business  was 
of  a  more  contracted  nature,  those  only  who  were  fittest  to 
advise  were  summoned ;  the  chancellor  and  judges  for  mat- 
ters of  law;  the  officers  of  state  for  what  concerned  the 
revenue  or  household*^ 

The  business  of  this  council,  out  of  parliament,  may  be 
reduced  to  two  heads ;  its  deliberative  office  as  a  comual  of 
advice,  and  its  decisive  power  of  jurisdiction.  With  respect 
to  the  first,  it  obviously  comprehended  all  subjects  of  political 
deliberation,  which  were  usually  referred  to  it  by  the  king : 
this  being  in  &ct  the  administration  or  governing  council  o£ 

1  The  •Btaing  iketeh  of  tiie  Jarladle-  nofw  nj,  the  minliten,  bad  no  oeeanion 

Hon  •xsrelMd  by  tbe  kiiig*0  coaoeil  bM  Ibr  tb«  pnamee  of  Judgw  or  anj  lawyera 

been  ehieflj  derlTed  from  Sir  Btbtthew  In  ttMieereteoaneilsof  theerown.  They 

]1ale*s  Treatlw  of  the  joriwlietion  of  the  become,  therefore,  a  eoancil  of  gOTem- 

Lords'  HoQM  in  Parliament,  pabUsbed  ment.  though  alwayt  membov  of  the 

bj  Mr.  Hargrave.  eond/iMm  or(/tnanwm ;  and,  in  the  former 

t  The  worde  ^*  privy  eounell'*  are  aald  eapaeity,  began  to  Iceep  formal  records  of 
not  to  be  need  Ull  after  the  reign  of  their  proceedings.  The  aots  of  this  conn- 
Henry  VI.;  Che  former  style  was  ^'ordi-  ell,  though,  as  I  have  Just  laid,  it  bore 
nary  *'  or  "oonttDoal  eoanell.*'  Bat  a  as  yet  no  distinguishing  name,  are  eztaal 
distinction  had  always  been  made,  ao-  from  the  year  U86,  and  for  seronty  yean 
eording  to  the  nature  of  the  business ;  afterwards  are  known  through  the  Tain, 
the  grMtoflloecs  of  state,  or,  as  IPS  night  abto  pabUeallon  of  Sir  Harris  Mlotlai. 
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state,  the  distinction  of  a  cabinet  being  introdaced  in  compar- 
atiyelj  modem  times.  But  there  were  likewise  a  vast  num* 
ber  of  petitions  continually  presented  to  the  council,  upon 
which  they  proceeded  no  iiirther  than  to  sort,  as  it  were,  and 
forward  them  by  indorsement  to  the  proper  courts,  or  advise 
the  suitor  what  remedy  he  had  to  seek.  Thus  some  petitions 
are  answered,  ^  this  cannot  be  done  without  a  new  law ;  "* 
some  were  turned  over  to  the  regular  court,  as  the  chancery 
or  king's  bench ;  some  of  greater  moment  were  endorsed  to 
be  heard  "•  before  the  great  council ; "  some,  concerning  the 
king's  interest,  were  referred  to  the  chancery,  or  select  per- 
sons of  the  counciL 

The  coercive  authority  exerdsed  by  this  standing  council 
of  the  king  was  &r  more  important  It  may  be  divided  into 
acts,  legislative  and  judiciaL  As  for  the  first,  many  ordi- 
nances were  made  in  council ;  sometimes  upon  request  of  the 
commons  in  parliament,  who  felt  themselves  better  qualified 
to  state  a  grievance  than  a  remedy ;  sometimes  without  any 
pretence,  unless  the  usage  of  government,  in  the  infancy  of 
our  constitution,  may  be  thought  to  afibrd  one.  These  were 
always  of  a  temporary  or  partial  nature,  and  were  considered 
as  regulations  not  sufficiently  important  to  demand  a  new 
statute.  Thus,  in  the  second  year  of  Richard  IL,  the  coun- 
cil, afler  hearing  read  the  statute-roll  of  an  act  recently 
passed,  confirming  a  criminal  jurisdiction  in  certain  cases 
upon  justices  of  the  peace,  declared  that  the  intention  of 
parliament,  though  not  clearly  expressed  therein,  had  been 
to  extend  that  jurisdiction  to  certain  other  cases  omitted, 
which  accordingly  they  cause  to  be  inserted  in  the  commis- 
sions made  to  these  justices  under  the  great  seal.^  But  they 
frequently  so  much  exceeded  what  the  growing  spirit  of  pub- 
lic liberty  would  permit,  that  it  gave  rise  to  complaint  in  par 
liament.  The  commons  petition  in  13  R.  IL  that  ^  neither 
the  chancellor  nor  the  king'^  council,  afler  the  close  of  par- 
liament, may  make  any  ordinance  against  the  common  law, 
or  the  ancient  customs  of  the  land,  or  the  statutes  made 
heretofore  or  to  be  made  in  this  pai*liament ;  but  that  the 
common  law  have  its  course  for  all  the  people,  and  no  judg- 
ment be  rendered  without  due  legal  process."  The  king  an 
swers,  *^  Let  it  be  done  as  has  been  udual  heretofore,  saving 

lBot.fuLToLill.p.M. 
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the  prerogative ;  and  if  any  one  is  aggrieved,  let  him  show  it 
specially,  and  right  shall  be  done  him."  ^  This  unsatisfactory 
ansu  er  proves  the  arbitrary  spirit  in  which  Richard  was  de- 
termined to  govern. 

The  judicial  power  of  the  council  was  in  some  instances 
founded  upon  particular  acts  of  parliament,  giving  it  power 
to  hear  and  determine  certain  causes.  Many  petitions  like* 
wise  were  referred  to  it  from  parliament,  especially  where 
they  were  left  unanswered  by  reason  of  a  dissolution.  But 
independently  of  this  delegated  authority,  it  is  certain  tha 
the  king's  council  did  anciently  exercise,  as  well  out  of  par- 
liament as  in  it,  a  very  great  jurisdiction,  both  in  causes 
criminal  and  dvil.  Some,  however,  have  contended,  that 
whatever  they  did  in  this  respect  was  illegal,  and  an  en- 
croachment upon  the  common  law  and  Magna  Charta.  And 
be  the  common  law  what  it  may,  it  seems  an  indisputable 
violation  of  the  charter  in  its  most  admirable  and  essential 
article,  to  drag  men  in  questions  of  their  freehold  or  liberty 
before  a  tribunal  which  neither  granted  them  a  trial  by  their 
peers  nor  always  respected  the  law  of  the  land.  Against 
this  usurpation  the  patriots  of  those  times  never  ceased  to 
lift  their  voices.  A  statute  of  the  fifth  year  of  Edward  IIL 
provides  that  no  man  shall  be  attached,  nor  his  property 
seized  into  the  king's  hands,  against  the  form  of  the  great 
charter  and  the  law  of  the  land.  In  the  twenty-fifth  of  the 
same  king  it  was  enacted,  that  '^  none*  shall  be  taken  by  peti- 
tion or  suggestion  to  the  king  or  his  council,  unless  it  be  by 
indictment  or  presentment,  or  by  writ  original  at  the  common 
law,  nor  shall  be  put  out  of  his  fttmchise  or  freehold,  unless 
he  be  duly  pat  to  answer,  and  forejudged  of  the  same  by 
due  course  of  law."'  This  was  repeated  in  a  short  act  of 
the  twenty-eighth  of  his  reign;'  but  both,  in  all  probability, 
were  treated  with  neglect;  for  another  was  passed  some 
years  afterwards,  providing  that  no  man  shall  be  put  to 
answer  without  presentment  before  justices,  or  matter  of 
record,  or  by  due  process  and  writ  original  according  to  the 

>  Rot.  "Pmrl.  Tol.  lit.  p.  268.  pl«M  of  ftwhold  befbn  tbe  eoundl,  took 

*  26  E.   III.  atat.  6.  e   4.     Probably  away  the  compuLwry  finding  of  men-afc- 

thifl  fifth  statute  of  the  25th  of  Edward  anna  and  other  troopp.  coafirmcd  tha 

III.  to  the  most  extensirely  beneficial  act  leanonable  aid  of  the  king'*  teoante  fixed 

In  the  whole  body  of  our  laws.    It  es-  by  8  K.  !.« and  proTided  that  the  king*! 

tablished  certainty   In   trmsons,  regu-  protection  should  not  hinder  eiril  prooiM 

lated   purveyance,  prohibited  arbitrary  or  execution, 

imprisonment  and  the  determination  of  *  28  E.  in  e.  8 
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old  law  of  the  land.  The  answer  to  the  petition  whereon 
this  statute  is  grounded,  in  the  parliament-roll,  expressly  de- 
clares this  to  be  an  article  of  Uie  great  charter.^  Nothing, 
however,  would  prevail  on  the  council  to  surrender  so  emi- 
nent a  power,  and,  though  usurped,  yet  of  so  long  a  continu- 
ance. Cases  of  arbitrary  imprisonment  frequently  occurred, 
and  were  remonstrated  against  by  the  commons.  The  right 
of  every  freeman  in  that  cardinal  point  was  as  indubitable, 
legally  speaking,  as  at  tliis  day ;  but  the  courts  of  law  were 
afraid  to  exercise  their  remedial  functions  in  defiance  of  so 
powerful  a  tribunal.  Afler  the  accession  of  the  Lancastrian 
&mily,  these,  like  other  grievances,  became  rather  less  fre- 
quent, but  the  commons  remonstrate  several  times,  even  in 
the  minority  of  Henry  YL,  against  the  council's  interference 
in  matters  cognizable  at  common  law.^  In  these  later  times 
the  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  council  was  principally  exercised 
in  conjunction  with  the  chancery,  and  accordingly  they  are 
generally  named  together  in  the  complaint.  The  chancellor 
having  the  great  seal  in  his  custody,  the  council  usually  bor- 
rowed its  process  from  his  court  This  was  returnable  into 
chancery  even  where  the  business  was  depending  before  the 
council.  Nor  were  the  two  jurisdictions  less  intimately 
allied  in  their  character,  each  being  of  an  equitable  nature ; 
and  equity,  as  then  practised,  being  little  else  than  innova- 
tion and  encroachment  on  the  course  of  law.  This  part, 
long  since  the  most  important  of  the  chancellor's  judicial 
function,  cannot  be  traced  beyond  the  time  of  Richard  IL, 
when,  the  practice  of  feoffments  to  uses  having  been  intro- 
duced, without  any  legal  remedy  to  secure  the  cestui  que  use, 
or  usufructuary,  against  his  feoffees,  the  court  of  chancery 

I  421L  m.  0.  8,  Mid  Rot.  Plul.  TOl.  il.  mnd  ibr  whteh  there  was  alim3r«  a  prorb  • 

B29d.    It  ia  not  snrprUlog  that   the  Ion  In  their   casUeH,  enabM  them  to 

ng'ieouncil  should  haTe  perpi«ted  in  render  this  opprenlTe  jarisdietion  ef* 

these  tnnagrawioni  of  their  lawful  an-  feetual. 

thority,  when  we  find  a  sirailar  Juriadie-  *  Rot.  Pari.  17  R.  IT.  toI.  iU.  p.  819;  4 

tlon  uflurped  by  the  offlcers  of  inferior  H.  IV.  p.  607:  1  H.  VI.  toI.  It.  p.  189; 

pntooB.    Complaint  is  made  in  the  ISth  8  H.  VI.  p.  292  ;  8  H.  VI.  p.  348  ;  10  U. 

of  Richard  II.  that  men  were  compelled  VI.  p.  408 ;  15  H.  VT.  p.  601.    To  one  of 

to  answer  before  the  council  of  divers  these  (10  H.  VI.),  "  that  none  should  be 

lords  and  ladies^  for  their  freeholds  and  put  to  answer  for  his  freehold  in  parlia- 

other  matters  eognlxable  at  common  law,  ment,  nor  before  any  court  or  council 

and  a  remedy  for  this  abuse  is  given  by  where  such  tilings  are  not  cognisable  by 

Etitlon  in  chancery,  stat.  16  R.  IT.  e.  the  law  of  the  land."  the  king  gare  a 

.    This  act  is  confirmed  with  a  penalty  denial.    As  it  was  less  usual  to  refuse 

on  Its  eontrareners  the  next  year,  16  R.  promises  of  this  kind  than  to  fofget  them 

II.  o.  2.     The  private  Jails  which  some  afterwards,  I  do  not  understaiid  the  m<^ 

lords  were  permitted  by  law  to  possess,  tlTO  of  thii. 
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undertook  to  enforce  this  species  of  contract  bj  process  of 
its  own.^ 

Such  was  the  nature  of  the  king's  ordinary  council  in 
itself,  as  the  organ  of  his  executive  sovereignty,  and  such 
the  jurisdiction  which  it  habitually  exercised.  But  it  is  also 
to  be  considered  in  its  relation  to  the  parliament, -during 
whose  session,  either  singly  or  in  conjunction  with  the  lords' 
house,  it  was  particularly  conspicuous.  The  great  officers  of 
state,  whether  peers  or  not,  the  judges,  the  king's  serjeant, 
and  attorney-general,  were,  from  the  earliest  times,  as  the 
latter  still  continue  to  be,  summoned  by  special  writs  to  the 
upper  house.  But  while  the  writ  of  a  peer  runs  ad  tractan- 
dum  nobiscum  et  cum  cseteris  praelatis,  magnatibus  et  pro- 
ceribus,  that  directed  to  one  of  the  judges  is  only  ad  tractan- 
dum  nobiscum  et  cum  caeteris  de  consilio  nostro;  and  the 
seats  of  the  latter  are  upon  the  woolsacks  at  one  extremity 
of  the  house. 

In  the  reigns  of  Edward  L  and  XL  the  council  appear  to 
have  been  the  regular  advisers  of  the  king  in  passing  laws  to 
which  the  houses  of  parliament  had  assented.  The  pream- 
bles of  most  statutes  during  this  period  express  their  con- 
currence. Thus  the  statute  Westm.  I.  is  said  to  be  the  act 
of  the  king  by  his  council,  and  by  the  assent  of  archbishops, 
bUhops,  abbots,  priors,  earls,  barons,  and  all  the  commonalty 
of  the  realm  being  hither  summoned.  The  statute  of  escheat- 
ors,  29  E.  L,  is  said  to  be  agreed  by  the  council,  enumeratp 
ing  their  names,  all  whom  appear  to  be  judges  or  public 
officers.  Still  more  striking  conclusions  are  to  be  drawn 
from  the  petitions  addressed  to  the  council  by  both  houses  of 
parliament  In  the  eighth  of  Edward  II.  there  are  four  pe- 
titions from  the  commons  to  the  king  and  his  council,  one 
from  the  lords  alone,  and  one  in  which  both  appear  to  have 
joined.     Later  parliaments  of  the  same  reign  present  us  with 

*  Hal8*fl  Jarlsdiotlon  of  LordB^  Hoqm,  to  adTiie  of  a  remedy  against  the  entnlng 

.  40.    Coke,  2  Inst.  p.  668.    The  last  parliament.    It  may  perhaps  he  inferred 

author  places  this  a  little  later.    There  from  henoe  that  the  writ  of  subpoena  out 

Is  a  petition  of  the  commons,  in  the  roll  of  chancery  had  not  yet  been  applied  to 

of  the  4th  of  Henry  IV.  p.  611,  that,  protect  the  cestui  que  use.    But  it  if 

whereas  many  grantees  and  feoflbee  in  equally  posdble  that  the  commons,  b*> 

trust  Ibr  their  grantors  and  feoflbrs  alien-  ing  (Usinclined  to  what  they  would  deem 

ate  or  charge  the  tenements  granted,  tn  an  illegal  innovation,  were  endeavoring 

vfkieh  ease  there  is  no  remedy  unless  one  to  reduce  these  fiduciary  estates  witliia 

is  ordertd  by  parHament^  that  the  king  the  pale  of  the   common  law,  m  was 

and  lords  would  provide  a  remedy.   This  afterwards  done  by  the  statute  of 

petition  Is  referred  to  the  king'"  ooameU  [Nots  TLA 
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several  more  instances  of  the  like  nature.  Thus  in  18 
E.  IL  a  petition  begins,  ^  To  our  lord  the  king,  and  to  his 
council,  the  archbishops,  bishops,  prelates,  earls,  barons,  and 
others  of  the  commonaltj  of  Kngland,  show,**  &c^ 

But  from  the  beginning  of  Edward  III.'s  reign  it  seems 
that  the  council  and  the  lords'  house  in  parliament  were  oflen 
blended  together  into  one  assembly.  Tins  was  denominated 
the  great  council,  being  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  with 
the  king's  ordinary  council  annexed  to  them,  as  a  council 
within  a  council.  And  even  in  much  earlier  times  the  lords, 
as  hereditary  counsellors,  were,  either  whenever  they  thought 
fit  to  attend,  or  on  special  summonses  by  the  king  (it  is  Bard 
to  say  which),  assistant  members  of  this  council,  both  for  ad- 
vice and  for  jurisdiction.  This  double  capacity  of  the  peer- 
age, as  members  of  the  parliament  or  legislative  assembly 
and  of  the  deliberative  and  judicial  council,  throws  a  very 
great  obscurity  over  the  subject.  However,  we  find  that 
private  petitions  for  redress  were,  even  under  Edward  L, 
presented  to  the  lords  in  parliament  as  much  as  to  the  ordi- 
nary counciL  The  parliament  was  considered  a  high  court 
of  justice,  where  relief  was  to  be  given  in  cases  where  the 
course  of  law  was  obstructed,  as  well  as  where  it  was  defec- 
tive. Hence  the  intermission  of  parliaments  was  looked  upon 
as  a  delay  of  justice,  and  their  annual  meeting  is  demanded 
upon  that  ground.  **  The  king,"  says  Fleta,  ^  has  his  court 
in  his  council,  in  his  parliaments,  in  the  presence  of  bishops, 
earls,  barons,  lords,  and  other  wise  men,  where  the  doubtful 
cases  of  judgments  are  resolved,  and  new  remedies  are  pro- 
vided against  new  injuries,  and  justice  is  rendered  to  every 
man  according  to  his  desert."  *  In  the  third  year  of  Edwaitl 
n.  receivers  of  petitions  began  to  be  appointed  at  the  open- 
ing of  every  parliament,  who  usually  transmitted  them  to  the 
ordinary,  but  in  some  instances  to  the  great  council.  These 
receivers  were  commonly  three  for  England,  and  three  for 
Ireland,  Wales,  Gascony,  and  other  foreign  dominions.  There 
were  likewise  two  corrcr^ponding  classes  of  auditors  or  triers 
of  petitions.  These  consisted  partly  of  bishops  or  peers, 
partly  of  judges  and  other  members  of  the  council ;  and 
Ihey  seem  to  have  been  instituted  in  order  to  disburden  the 
council  by  giving  answers  to  some  [letitions.     But  about  the 

1  Boi.  Pari. fol.  L  p. 416.  •L,1L:% 
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middle  of  Edward  IIL's  time  thej  ceased  to  act  juridically 
in  this  respect,  and  confined  themselves  to  transmitting  pe« 
titions  to  the  lords  of  the  counciL 

The  great  council,  according  to  the  definition  we  have 
given,  consisting  of  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  in  con- 
junction with  the  ordinary  council,  or,  in  other  words,  of  all 
who  were  severally  summoned  to  parliament,  exercised  a 
considerable  jurisdiction,  as  well  civil  as  criminal.  In  tiiis 
jurisdiction  it  is  the  opinion  of  Sir  M.  Hale  that  the  CQuncil, 
though  not  peers,  had  right  of  suffirage;  an  opinion  very 
probable,  when  we  recollect  that  the  council  by  themselves, 
both  in  and  out  of  parliament,  possessed  in  fiict  a  judicial  au- 
thority little  inferior;  and  that  die  king's  delegated  sovereign- 
ty in  the  administration  of  justice,  rather  than  any  intrinsic 
right  of  the  peerage,  is  the  foundation  on  which  the  judica- 
ture of  the  lords  must  be  supported.  But  in  the  time  of 
Edward  UL,  or  Richard  U.  the  lords,  by  their  ascendency, 
threw  the  judges  and  rest  of  the  council  into  shade,  and  took 
the  decisive  jurisdiction  entirely  to  themselves,  making  use  of 
their  former  colleagues  but  as  assistants  and  advisers,  as  they 
still  continue  to  be  held  in  all  the  judicial  proceedings  of  that 
house.^ 

Those  statutes  which  restrain  the  king^s  ordinary  council 
from  disturbing  men  in  their  freehold  rights,  or  questioning 
them  for  misdemeanors,  have  an  equal  application  to  the 
lords'  house  in  parliament,  though  we  do  not  frequently  meet 
with  complaints  of  the  encroachments  made  by  that  assem- 
bly. There  was,  however,  one  class  of  cases  tacitly  excluded 
from  the  operation  of  those  acts,  in  which  the  coercive  juris- 
diction of  this  high  tribunal  had  great  convenience ;  namely, 
where  the  ordinary  course  of  justice  was  so  much  obstruct^ 
by  the  defending  party,  through  riots,  combinations  of  main* 
tenance,  or  overawing  influence,  that  no  inferior  court  would 
find  its  process  obeyed.  Those  ages,  disfigured  in  their  quiet- 
est season  by  rapine  and  oppression,  afforded  no  small  num* 
ber  of  cases  that  called  for  this  interposition  of  a  paramount 
authority.*    Another  indubitable  branch  of  this  jurisdiction 

>  [Note  XI.]  1m*»  thall  bemnltted  Umt  to  be  dvter- 

*  This  is  mnarkably  •xpmMd  In  oim  mlnad ;  bat  if  so  be  Utat  th«  dimmiion 

«f  tbe  artielea  agread  in  parliunantS  U.  of  Um  oounaeill  fcia  to  grate  my^bt  on 

TI.  fbr  tbe  ngulaUon  of  tbe  eoaoeil.  tbatdqrdetand  nnniT^t  on  that  other. 

**  Kem,  that  alle  tbe  billee  that  oompra-  or  ellea  otlier  vanae   reeonable  yat  »bal 

bend  matters  tonainableatte  the  eommon  moTe  him.'*    Bot  ParL  n>L  !▼.  p.  848 
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was  in  writs  of  error ;  but  it  maj  be  observed  that  their  de- 
tennination  was  verj  frequently  lefl  to  a  select  committee  of 
peers  and  councillors.  These,  too,  cease  almost  entirely  with 
Henry  IV. ;  and  were  scarcely  revived  till  the  accession  of 
James  I. 

Some  instances  occur  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  where 
records  have  been  brought  into  parliament,  and  annulle<l 
with  assent  of  the  commons  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  legis 
lature.^  But  these  were  attainders  of  treason,  which  it 
seemed  gracious  and  solemn  to  reverse  in  the  most  authentic 
manner.  Certainly  the  commons  had  neither  by  the  nature 
of  our  constitution  nor  the  practice  of  parliament  any  right 
of  intermeddling  in  judicature,  save  where  something  was  re- 
quired beyond  the  existing  law,  or  where,  as  in  the  statute 
o£  treasons,  an  authority  of  that  kind  was  particularly  re- 
Mr.  BroM  bM  w«a  obwrr«d  of  the  artl-  In  no  wmy  Interfere  with  the  effeotlTe  Jn- 
olee  ejpeed  upon  in  8  Hen.  VI.,  or  rather  risdiotjoo  of  the  eounciU  inumueh  as  it 
of  **  thoie  in  5  Hen.  VI.,  which  were    oonld  elwayi  be  aUi^ped  in  the  biUe  which 

irly  the  nine,  that  in  theory  nothing    were  preferred  before  it  that  the  oppree- 


could  be  more  ezoellent.    In  turbulent  liTe  and  i^ieTous  .oflences  of  which  thej 

timea,  it  ia  aoaroely  neocesaiy  to  remark,  complained  were  not  determinable  by  the 

great  men  were  too  apt  to  weigh  out  ordinary  course  of  the  common  law.*' 

justice  for  themselves,  and  with  no  gxeat  p.  86.    But  this  takee  the  word  "  deter- 

nicety ;  a  court,  therefore,  to  which  the  minable  "  to  mean  in  fact ;   whereas  I 

peopliB  might  fly  for  relief  against  power-  apprehend  that  the  proTiso  must  be  un^ 

zul  oppreesors,  was  most  especially  need-  derstood  to  mean  cases  legally  determin- 

ful.    Law oliarges  also  were  considerable;  able;  the  words,  I  think,  will  bear  no 

and   this,  <  the  poor  man's    court,  in  other  construction.     But  as  all  the  of 

which  he  might  have  right  without  pay-  fences  enumerated  were  indictable,  we 

Ing  any  money'  (Sir  T.  Smith's  Common-  must  either  hold  the  proTim  to  be  utteriy 

wealth,  book  lii.  ch.  7),  was  an  institution  inconsistent  with  the  rest  of  the  statut^ 

apparently  oaleulafeed  to  be  of  unqnee-  or  suppoee  that  the  words  **  other  fonn,** 

tionable  utility.    It  was  the  comprehea-  were  intended  to  prohibit  the  irregular 

•iveness  of  the  last  clause  —  the  *  other  process  usual  with  the  council ;  secret 

cause  reeaonable' — which  waa  its  ruin."  examination  of  witoeesee,  torture,  neg- 

ArchsBologia,  Tol.  xxy.  p.  818.    The  stat-  lect  of  technical  formality  in  specifying 

Qte  81  Hen.  VI.  0.2,  which  is  not  printed  charges,  punishments  not  according  to 

In  Ruff  head's  edition.  Is  yery  important,  the  course  of  law,  and  other  Tiolauons 

as  giving  a  legal  authority  to  the  coun-  of  &ir  and  ftee  trial,  which  constituted 

ell,  by  writs  under  the  great  seal,  and  the  greatest  grievance  in  the  proceedings 

by  writs  of  proclamation  to  the  sheriib,  of  the  council. 

on  parties  making  de&ult,  to  compel  the  ^  The  judgment  against  Mortimer  wia 
attendance  of  any  persons  comphdued  of  reversed  at  the  suit  of  his  son,  28  E.  III., 
for  **  great  riots,  extortions,  oppressions,  because  he  had  not  been  put  on  his  trial, 
and  grievous  offences,"  under  heavy  pen-  The  peers  had  a4jndg«d  him  to  death  In 
altles ;  In  ease  of  a  peer,  **  the  loss  of  his  his  absence,  upon  oommon  notoriety  of 
estate,  and  name  of  lord,  and  his  place  his  guilt.  4  S.  III.  p.  68.  In  the  samp 
In  parliament,"  and  all  his  lands  for  the  seenon  of  28  B.  m.  the  earl  of  Arundel's 
term  of  his  life;  and  One  at  discretion  In  attainder  was  also  reversed,  which  liad 
the  case  of  other  persons.  A  proviso  is  passed  in  1  £.  III.,  when  Mortimer  was 
added  tliat  no  matter  determinable  by  at  the  height  of  his  power.  These  preee- 
the  law  of  the  realm  should  be  deter-  dents  taken  together  seem  to  have  re- 
mined  in  other  form  than  after  the  course  suited  ftom  no  partiali^,  but  a  true 
of  law  in  the  king's  eonrts.  Sir  Francis  sense  of  justice  In  respest  of  treasons, 
Palgrave  (Bssay  on  the  King's  Council,  animated  by  the  rsoent  statute.  Bot, 
p.  84}  observes  that  this  proviw  "  would  Pari.  vol.  ii.  p.  206. 
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served  to  both  hoasea.  This  is  fullj  acknowledged  bj  them- 
selves in  the  first  year  of  Henry  IV.^  But  their  influence 
upon  the  balance  of  government  became  so  commanding  in  a 
few  years  afterwards,  that  they  contrived,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned already,  to  have  petitions  directed  to  them,  rather  than 
to  the  lords  or  council,  and  to  transmit  them,  either  with  a 
tacit  approbation  or  in  the  form  of  acts,  to  the  upper  house. 
Perhaps  this  encroachment  of  the  commons  may  have  con- 
tributed to  the  disuse  of  the  lords'  jurisdiction,  who  would 
rather  relinquish  their  ancient  and  honorable  but  laborious 
ftinction  than  share  it  with  such  bold  usurpers. 

Although  the  restraining  hand  of  parliament  was  oontinuallj 
growing  more  effectual,  and  the  notions  of  legal  q^^^^ 
right  acquiring  more  precision,  from  the  time  of  oharMtor 
Magna  Charta  to  the  civil  wars  under  Henry  VL,  TOwnment 
we  may  justly  say  that  the  general  tone  of  adminia-  in  tb«M 
tration  was  not  a  tittle  arbitrary.    The  whole  fabric  *^^' 
of  English  liberty  rose  step  by  step,  through  much  toil  and 
many  sacrifices,  each  generation  adding  some  new  security  to 
the  work,  and  trusting  that  posterity  would  perfect  the  labor 
as  well  as  enjoy  the  reward.     A  time,  perhaps,  was  even  then 
foreseen  in  the  visions  of  generous  hope,  by  the  brave  knights 
of  parliament  and  by  the  sober  sages  of  justice,  when  the 
proudest  ministers  of  the  crown  should  recoil  from  those  bar- 
riers which  were  then  daily  pushed  aside  with  impunity. 

There  is  a  material  distinction  to  be  taken  between  the 
exercise  of  the  king^s  undeniable  prerogative,  however  repug- 
nant to  our  improved  principles  of  freedom,  and  the  abuse  or 
extension  of  it  to  oppressive  purposes.  For  we  cannot  fairly 
consider  as  part  of  our  ancient  constitution  what  the  parlia- 
ment was  perpetually  remonstrating  against,  and  the  statute- 
book  is  full  of  enactments  to  repress.  Doubtless  the  continual 
acquiescence  of  a  nation  in  arbitrary  government  may  ulti- 
mately destroy  all  privileges  of  positive  institution,  and  leave 
them  to  recover,  by  such  means  as  opportunity  shall  offer,  the 
natural  and  imprescriptible  rights  for  which  human  societies 
were  established.  And  this  may  perhaps  be  the  case  at 
present  with  many  European  kingdoms.  But  it  would  be 
necessary  to  shut  our  eyes  with  deliberate  prejudice  against 
the  whole  tenor  of  the  most  unquestionable  authorities,  against 

I  Bot  Ful.  Td.  m.  p.  417. 
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the  petitioDS  of  the  commons,  the  acts  of  the  legislature,  the 
testimony  of  historians  and  lawyers,  before  we  could  assert 
that  England  acquiesced  in  those  abuses  and  oppressions 
which  it  must  be  confessed  she  was  unable  fully  to  prevent. 

The  word  prerogative  is  of  a  peculiar  import,  and  scarcely 
understood  by  those  who  come  from  the  studies  of  political 
philosophy.  We  cannot  define  it  by  any  theory  of  executive 
functions.  All  these  may  be  comprehended  in  it ;  but  also  a 
great  deal  more.  It  is  best,  perhaps,  to  be  understood  by  its 
derivation,  and  has  been  said  to  be  that  law  in  case  of  the 
king  which  is  law  in  no  case  of  the  subject^  Of  the  higher 
and  more  sovereign  prerogatives  I  shall  here  say  nothing; 
they  result  from  the  nature  of  a  monarchy,  and  have  nothing 
very  peculiar  in  their  character.  But  the  smaller  rights  of 
the  crown  show  better  the  original  lineaments  of  our  consti- 
tution. It  is  said  commonly  enough  that  all  prerogatives  are 
given  for  the  subject's  good.  I  must  confess  that  no  part  of 
this  assertion  corresponds  with  my  view  of  the  subject  It 
neither  appears  to  me  that  these  prerogatives  were  ever  ^ven 
nor  that  they  necessarily  redound  to  the  subject's  good.  Pre- 
rogative, in  its  old  sense,  might  be  defined  an  advantage 
obtained  by  the  crown  over  the  subject,  in  cases  where  their 
uiterests  came  into  competition,  by  reason  of  its  greater 
strength.  This  sprang  from  the  nature  of  the  Norman  gov-^ 
emment,  which  rather  resembled  a  scramble  of  wild  beasts, 
where  the  strongest  takes  the  best  share,  than  a  system 
founded  upon  principles  of  common  utility.  And,  modified 
as  the  exercise  of  most  prerogatives  has  been  by  the  more 
liberal  tone  which  now  pervades  our  course  of  government, 
whoever  attends  to  the  common  practice  of  courts  of  justice, 
and,  still  more,  whoever  consults  the  law-books,  will  not  only 
be  astonished  at  their  extent  and  multiplicity,  but  very 
frequently  at  their  injustice  and  severity. 

The  real  prerogatives  that  might  formerly  be  exerted  were 
Pa  an  Sometimes  of  so  injurious  a  nature,  that  we  can 
hardly  separate  them  from  their  abuse :  a  striking 
Instance  is  that  of  purveyance,  which  will  at  once  illustrate 
die  definition  above  given  of  a  prerogative,  the  limits  within 
which  it  was  to  be  exercised,  and  its  tendency  to  transgress 
them.     This  was  a  right  of  purchasing  whatever  was  neces 

*  BtukBtaoal**  Conimtat.  ftom  lUnb,  toL  L  e.  7. 
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saiy  for  the  king's  household,  at  a  fair  price,  in  preference  to 
every  competitor,  and  without  the  consent  of  the  owner.  By 
the  same  prerogative,  carriages  and  horses  were  impressed 
for  the  king's  journeys,  and  lodgings  provided  for  his  attend- 
ants. This  was  defended  on  a  pretext  of  necessity,  or 
at  least  of  great  convenience  to  the  sovereign,  and  Avaa 
both  of  high  antiquity  and  universal  practice  throughout 
£urope.  But  the  royal  purveyors  had  the  utmost  tempta- 
tion, and  doubtless  no  small  store  of  precedents,  to  sti*etch 
this  power  beyond  its  legal  boundary ;  and  not  only  to  Ax 
their  own  price  too  low,  but  to  seize  what  they  wanted  with- 
out any  payment  at  all,  or  with  tallies  which  were  carried  in 
vain  to  an  empty  exchequer.^  This  gave  rbe  to  a  number 
of  petitions  from  the  commons,  upon  which  statutes  were 
often  framed;  but  the  .evil  was  almost  incurable  in  its  nature 
and  never  ceased  till  that  pi'erogative  was  itself  abolished. 
Purveyance,  as  I  have  already  said,  may  serve  to  distinguish 
the  defects  from  the  abuses  of  our  constitution.  It  was  a  re- 
proach to  the  law  that  men  should  be  compelled  to  send  their 
goods  without  their  consent  i  it  was  a  reproach  to  the  admin- 
istration that  they  were  deprived  of  them  Avithout  payment. 
The  right  of  purchasing  men's  goods  for  the  use  of  the 
king  was  extended  by  a  sort  of  analogy  to  their  labor.  Thus 
Edward  III.  announces  to  all  sheriffs  that  William  of  Wal- 
singham  had  a  commission  to  collect  as  many  painters  as 
might  suffice  for  *^  our  works  in  St.  Stephen's  chapel,  West 
minster,  to  be  at  our  wages  as  long  as  shall  be  necessary," 
and  to  arrest  and  keep  in  prison  all  who  should  refuse  or 
be  refractory ;  and  enjoins  them  to  lend  their  assistance.' 
Windsor  Castle  owes  its  massive  magnificence  to  laborers 
impressed  from  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  There  is  even  a 
commission  from  Edward  IV.  to  take  as  many  workmen  in 

<  Letters  are  directed  to  all  thesheriffii,  lengths,  and  felaed  larger  quantltlee  of 

8  8.  I.,  eiUoiDing  them  to  MOd  up  a  wool,  which  he  lold  bejood  sea.  ae  weU 

eertain  number  of  beeTee,  iiheep,  capons,  as  proTisloDS  for  the  supply  of  hjs  army, 

frc,  for  the  king's  coronation.    Rymer,  In  both  case*  the  proprietors  had  talliee, 

▼ol.  U.  p.  21.    By  the  sutute  21  B.  III.  or  other  securities ;  but  their  despair  of 

e.  12,  goods  taken  by  the  purreyors  were  obtaining  payment  gave  risCf  In  1838,  to 

to  be  paid  for  on  the  spot  if  under  twenty  an  insumction.      There  is  a  singulax 

•hillings*  Talue,  or  within  three  months*  apologetical  letter  of  ISdward  to  ttie  areii- 

time  if  above  that  value.    But  it  is  not  bishops  on  this  occasion.     Rynwr,  t.  t. 

to  be  imagined  tliat  this  law  was  or  could  p.  10 ;  see  also  p.  78,  and  Knyghton,  oo) 

be  obsenred.  2670. 

Edward  III.,  Impelled  by  the  exigen-       >  Kymer,  tvL  p.  417. 
«!■■  of  his  French  war,  went  still  greater 
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gold'  as  were  wanting,  and  employ  them  at  the  king's  cost 
upon  thr  trappings  of  himself  and  his  household.^ 

Another  class  of  abuses  intimatelj  connected  with  unques* 
AboMior  tionable  though  oppressive  rights  of  the  crown 
feadai  originated  in  the  feudal  tenure  which  bound  all 

'^^'  the  lands  of  the  kingdom.    The  king  had  indis- 

putably a  right  to  the  wardship  of  his  tenants  in  chivalrj, 
and  to  the  escheats  or  forfeitures  of  persons  dying  without 
heirs  or  attainted  for  treason.  But  his  officers,  under  pre- 
tence of  wardship,  took  possession  of  lands  not  held  imme- 
diately of  the  crown,  claimed  escheats  where  a  right  heir 
existed,  and  seized  estates  as  forfeited  which  were  protected 
by  the  statute  of  entails.  The  real  owner  had  no  remedy 
against  this  disposition  but  to  prefer  his  petition  of  right  in 
chancery,  or,  which  was  probably  moii^  effectual,  to  procure 
a  remonstrance  of  the  house  of  commons  in  his  favor. 
Even  where  justice  was  finally  rendered  to  him  he  had  no 
recompense  for  his  damages ;  and  the  escheators  were  not 
less  likely  to  repeat  an  iniquity  by  which  they  could  not 
personally  suffer. 

The  charter  of  the  forests,  granted  by  Henry  III.  along 
j^j^^^j^^  with  Magna  Charta,*  had  been  designed  to  crush 
the  flagitious  system  of  oppression  which  prevailed 
in  those  favorite  haunts  of  the  Norman  kings.  They  had 
still,  however,  their  peculiar  jurisdiction,  though,  from  the 
time  at  least  of  Edward  III.,  subject  in  some  measure  to  the 
control  of  the  King's  Bench."  The  foresters,  I  suppose, 
might  find  a  compensation  for  their  want  of  the  common  law 
in  that  easy  and  licentious  way  of  life  which  they  affected ; 
but  the  neighboring  cultivators  frequently  suffered  from  the 
king's  officers  who  attempted  to  recover  those  adjacent  lands, 
or,  as  they  were  called,  purlieus,  which  had  been  disaffor* 
ested  by  the  charter  and  protected  by  frequent  perambula- 

i  TLrvMtf  t.  id.  p.  852.  the  dlalofl^e  on  the  Ezeheqoer  under 

*  Matthew  Parte  aMierta  that  John  Henry  II.,  is  goremed  by  iti  own  laws, 
granted  a  separate  forest-charter,  and  not  founded  on  the  common  law  of  the 
supports  hte  position  by  asserting  that  of  land,  but  the  Toluntary  enactment  of 
Henry  III.  at  fnll  length.  In  fact,  the  princes:  so  that  whatever  te  done  by  that 
els  uses  relating  to  the  forest  were  incor-  Uw  is  reckoned  not  legal  in  itself,  but 

S orated  with  the  great  charter  of  John,  legal  according  to  forest  law,  p.  29,  non 

ooh  an  error  as  this  shows  the  precaxl-  jnstum  absolute,  sed  Justum  seeundJim 

onsnees  of    historical    testimony,  even  legem  forestn  dicatur.     I   beliere  my 

where  it  seems  to  be  best  gronndnd.  translation  of  jvstum  te  right;  for  he  U 

*  Colie,  fourth  Inst.  p.  294.  The  forest  not  writing  satirioaUy. 
domain  of  the  king,  says  the  anthor  of 
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tions.    Many  petitions  of  the  oommons  relate  to  this  griev- 
ance. 

The  constable  and  marshal  of  England  possessed  a  juris- 
diction, the  proper  limits  whereof  were  sufficientlj  jorf^juetion 
narrow,  as  it  seems,  to  have  extended  oxslj  to  ap-  or  eoostobi* 
peals  of  treason  committed  beyond  sea,  which  *°*  "*" 
were  determined  by  combat,  and  to  military  offences  within 
the  realm.  But  these  high  officers  frequently  took  upon 
them  to  inquire  of  treasons  and  felonies  cognizable  at  com- 
mon law,  and  even  of  civil  contracts  and  trespasses.  This 
is  no  bad  illustration  of  the  state  in  which  our  constitution 
stood  under  the  Plantagenets.  No  color  of  right  or  of  su- 
preme prerogative  was  set  up  to  justify  a  procedure  so 
manifestly  repugnant  to  the  great  charter.  For  all  remon- 
strances against  thes^  encroachments  the  king  gave  prom- 
ises in  return ;  and  a  statute  was  enacted,  in  the  thirteenth 
of  Richard  11.,  declaring  the  bounds  of  the  constable  and 
marshal's  jurisdiction.^  It  could  not  be  denied,  therefore, 
that  all  infringements  of  these  acknowledged  limits  were  il- 
legal, even  if  they  had  a  hundred  fold  more  actual  precedents 
in  their  favor  than  can  be  supposed.  But  the  abuse  by  no 
means  ceased  afler  the  passing  of  this  statute,  as  several  sub- 
sequent petitions  that  it  might  be  better  regarded  will  evince. 
One,  as  it  contains  a  special  instance,  I  shall  insert  It  is  of 
the  fiflh  year  of  Henry  IV. :  '^  On  several  supplications  and 
petitions  made  by  the  commons  in  parliament  to  our  lord  the 
king  for  Bennet  Wilman,  who  is  accused  by  certain  of  his 
ill-wishers  and  detained  in  prison,  and  put  to  answer  before 
the  constable  and  marshal,  against  the  statutes  and  the  com- 
mon law  of  England,  our  said  lord  the  king,  by  the  advice 
and  assent  of  the  lords  in  parliament,  granted  that  the  said 
Bennet  should  be  treated  according  to  the  statutes  and  com- 
mon law  of  England,  notwithstanding  any  commission  to  the 
contrary,  or  accusation  against  him  made  before  the  consta- 
ble and  marshaL"  And  a  writ  was  sent  to  the  justices  of  the 
King's  Bench -with  a  copy  of  this  article  from  the  roll  of  par- 
liament, directing  them  to  proceed  as  they  shall  see  fit  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  and  customs  of  England.  * 

It  must  appear  remarkable  that,  in  a  case  so  manifestly 
within  their  competence,  the  court  of  King's  Bench  should 

1  18R.n.e.a.  tBoi.PluLvol.m.p.680. 
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not  have  issued  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  without  waiting  for 
what  maj  be  considered  as  a  particular  act  of  parliament. 
But  it  is  a  natural  effect  of  an  arbitrary  administration  of 
goTemment  to  intimidate  courts  of  justice.^  A  negative  ar- 
gument, founded  upon  the  want  of  legal  precedent,  is  cer- 
tainly  not  conclusive  when  it  relates  to  a  distant  period,  of 
which  all  the  precedents  have  not  been  doted ;  jet  it  must 
strike  us  that  in  the  learned  and  zealous  aiguments  of  Sir 
Robert  Cotton,  Mr.  Selden,  and  others,  against  arbitrary  im* 
prisonment,  in  the  great  case  of  the  habeas  corpus,  though 
the  statute  law  is  full  of  authorities  in  their  favor,  we  find  no 
instance  adduced  earlier  than  the  reign  of  Henry  VU.,  where 
the  King's  Bench  has  released,  or  even  bailed,  persons  com- 
mitted by  the  council  or  the  constable,  though  it  is  unques- 
tionable that  such  committals  were  both  frequent  and  iilegaL* 
If  I  have  faithfully  represented  thus  far  the  history  of 
our  constitution,  its  essential  character  will  appear  to  be  a 
monarchy  greatly  limited  by  law,  though  retaining  much 
power  that  was  ill  calculated  to  promote  the  public  good,  and 
swerving  continually  into  an  irregular  course,  which  there 
was  no  restnunt  adequate  to  correct.  But  of  all  the  notions 
that  have  been  advanced  as  to  the  theory  of  this  constitution, 
the  least  consonant  to  law  and  history  is  that  which  represents 
the  king  as  merely  an  hereditary  executive  magistrate,  the 

1  The  appnhenrioo  of  this  eompllant  wm  Id  direet  contradiction  to  Bfagna 
spirit  In  the  mlnbten  of  Ja«tice  led  to  an  Charta ;  and  It  Is  evident  that  no  t«golar 
excellent  act  in  2  £.  III.  o.  8,  that  the  liberty  eonld  subaist  with  it.  It  inrolved 
judges  shall  not  omit  to  da  right  for  anv  a  full  dictatorial  power,  continaally  sub- 
command under  the  great  or  priry  seal,  sisting  in  the  state."  Illst.  of  Bnghind, 
And  the  conduct  of  Richard  II.,  who  c.  22.  But  by  the  T«ry  words  of  this 
sought  absolute  power  by  corrupting  or  patent  the  Jurisdiction  given  was  only 
intimidating  them,  produced  another  over  such  causes  qnn  In  curU  constabu- 
■tatute  In  the  eleventh  year  of  hU  reign  larii  Angllss  ab  antiquo,  via.  tempore 
(c.  10),  providing  that  neither  letters  of  died  Gullelml  conqomtorU.  sen  allquo 
the  king's  signet  nor  of  the  privy  seal  tempore  eitra,traetari,aadlrifexamlnari, 
should  from  thenceforth  be  sent  In  dls-  aut  dcoidi  oonsueverunt  aut  jurt  debut- 
turbanee  of  the  law.  An  ordinance  of  ronf  aut  debent.  These  are  expnssed, 
Charles  V.,  king  of  France,  In  1868,  though  not  very .  persplenously,  la  the 
directs  the  parliament  of  Paris  to  pay  no  statute  18  R.  II.  e.  2,  that  declarws  the 
regard  Co  any  letters  under  his  seal  sos-  constable's  Jurisdiction.    And  the  chief 

rending  the  course  of  legal  procedure,  criminal  matter  reserved  by  law  *.c  tne 

nt  to  consider  them  as  snrreptitlouslv  court  of  this  ofllcer  was  treason  com- 

obtained.    VlUaret,  t.  z.  p.  176.    This  mitted  out  of  the  kingdom.    In  vlolenl 

ordinance  which  was  sedulously  observed,  and  revolutionary  seasons,  s?it|}  ce  the 

tended  very  much  te  oonflrm  the  kide-  commencement  of  Edwani  IV.Hi  reign, 

pendraee  and  Integrity  of  that  tribunaL  some  persons  were  tried  by  martial  law 

s  Cotton's  Posthuma,  p.  221.  Howell's  before  the  constable.     But,  in  general, 

Btate  Trials,  vol.  111.  p.  1.    Hume  quotes  the  exercise  of  criminal  Justice  by  this 

a  grant  of  the  ofllce  of  constable  to  the  tribunal,  though  one  of  the  abuses  of  the 

•arlof  RiversinTB.  IV.,andlnftrs,un-  times,  cannot  be   said  to  warrant  tliff 

vunaftablr  enough,  that  **  its  authority  strong  language  adopted  by  Homa. 
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first  officer  of  the  state.  What  adyantages  might  resnlt  fiom 
such  a  form  of  government  this  is  not  the  place  to  discuss. 
But  it  certainly  was  not  the  ancient  constitution  of  England. 
There  was  nothing  in  this»  absolutely  nothing,  of  a  republican 
appearance.  All  seemed  to  grow  out  of  the  monarchy,  and 
was  referred  to  its  advantage  and  honor.  The  voice  of  eup- 
plication,  even  in  the  stoutest  disposition  of  the  commons, 
was  always  humble ;  the  prerogative  was  always  named  in 
large  and  pompous  expressions.  Still  more  naturally  may 
we  expect  to  find  in  the  law-books  even  an  obsequious  defer- 
ence to  power,  from  judges  who  scarcely  ventured  to  consider 
it  as  their  duty  to  defend  the  subject's  freedom,  and  who  be- 
held  the  gigantic  image  of  prerogative,  in  the  full  play  of  its 
hundred  arms,  constantly  before  their  eyes.  Through  this 
monarchical  tone,  which  certainly  pervades  all  our  legal  au- 
thorities, a  writer  like  Hume,  accustomed  to  philosophical 
liberality  as  to  the  principles  of  government,  and  to  the  de- 
mocratical  language  which  the  modem  aspect  of  the  consti- 
tution and  the  liberty  of  printing  have  produced,  fell  hastily 
into  the  error  of  believing  that  all  limitations  of  royal  power 
during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  were  as  much 
unsettled  in  law  and  in  public  opinion  as  they  were  liable 
to  be  violated  by  force.  Though  a  contrary  position  has  been 
sufficiently  demonstrated,  I  conceive,  by  the  series  of  par- 
liamentary proceedings  which  I  have  already  produced,  yet 
there  is  a  passage  in  Sir  John  Fortescue's  treatise  De  Lau- 
dibus  Legum  Angliae,  so  explicit  and  weighty,  that  no  writer 
on  the  English  constitution  can  be  excused  from  inserting  it. 
This  eminent  person,  having  been  chief  justice  of  the  King's 
Bench  under  Henry  VI.,  was  governor  to  the  young  prince 
of  Wales  during  his  retreat  in  France,  and  received  at  his 
hands  the  office  of  chancellor.  It  must  never  be  forgot* 
ten  that,  in  a  treatise  purposely  composed  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  one  who  hoped  to  reign  over  England,  the  limitations 
of  government  aro  enforced  as  strenuously  by  Fortescne,  as 
some  succeeding  lawyers  have  inculcated  the  doctrines  of  ar- 
*bitrary  prerogative. 

^  A  king  of  England  cannot  at  his  pleasure  make  any  al« 
terations  in  the  laws  of  the  land,  for  the  nature  g|,  j^^ 
of  his  government  is  not  only  regal,  but  political.  J^J*!?^'*'*. 
Had  it  been  merely  regal,  he  would  have  a  power  the  sagiSi 
to  make  what  iimovations  and  alterations  he  pleased  «»*tiitttioB. 
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tn  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  impose  tallages  and  other  hard- 
ships upon  the  people  whether  they  would  or  no,  without 
their  consent,  which  sort  of  government  the  ciyil  laws  point 
out  when  thej  declare  Quod  principi  placuit,  legis  habet  vi- 
gorem.  But  it  is  much  otherwise  with  a  king  whose  goyem- 
ment  is  political,  because  he  can  neither  make  anj  alteration 
or  change  in  the  laws  of  the  realm  without  the  consent  of 
the  subjects,  nor  burden  them  against  their  wills  with  strange 
impositions,  so  that  a  people  governed  bj  such  laws  as  are  made 
by  their  own  consent  and  approbation  enjoy  their  properties  se- 
curely, and  without  the  hazard  of  being  deprived  of  them,  either 
by  the  king  or  any  other.  The  same  things  may  be  effected 
under  an  absolute  prince,  provided  he  do  not  degenerate  into 
the  tyrant.  Of  such  a  prince,  Aristotle,  in  the  third  of  his 
Politics,  says, '  It  is  better  for  a  city  to  be  governed  by  a  good 
man  than  by  good  laws.'  But  because  it  does  not  always 
happen  that  the  person  presiding  over  a  people  is  so  qualified, 
St.  Thomas,  in  the  book  which  he  writ  to  the  king  of  Cy- 
prus, De  Regimine  Principum,  wishes  that  a  kingdom  could 
be  so  instituted  as  that  the  king  might  not  be  at  libeily  to  tyr- 
annize over  his  people ;  which  only  comes  to  pass  in  the 
present  case  ;  that  is,  when  the  sovereign  power  is  restrained 
by  political  laws.  Rejoice,  therefore,  my  good  prince,  that 
such  is  the  law  of  the  kingdom  which  you  are  to  inherit,  be- 
cause it  will  afford,  both  to  yourself  and  subjects,  the  greatest 
security  and  satisfaction."  ^ 

The  two  great  divisions  of  civil  rule,  the  absolute,  or  regal 
as  he  calls  it,  and  the  political,  Fortescue  proceeds  to  deduce 
from  the  several  originals  of  conquest  and  compact  Con- 
cerning the  latter  he  declai*es  emphatically  a  truth  not  always 
palatable  to  princes,  that  such  governments  were  instituted  by 
the  people,  and  for  the  people's  good ;  quoting  St  Augustin 
for  a  similar  definition  of  a  political  society.  **  As  the  head 
of  a  body  natural  cannot  change  its  nerves  and  sinews,  cannot 
deny  to  the  several  parts  their  proper  energy,  their  due  pro- 
portion and  aliment  of  blood ;  neither  can  a  king,  who  is  the 
the  head  of  a  body  politic,  change  the  laws  thereof,  nor  take 
from  the  people  what  is  theirs  by  right  against  their  consent 
Thus  you  have,  sir,  the  formal  institution  of  every  political 
kingdom,  from  whence  you  may  g^ess  at  the  power  which  a 

I  Vortmcjt*,  De  Laudibtu  Lofum  AngU»,  o.  9. 
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king  may  exercise  with  respect  to  the  laws  and  the  subject. 
For  he  is  appointed  to  protect  his  subjects  in  their  lives,  prop- 
erties, and  laws ;  for  Uiis  very  end  and  purpose  he  has  the 
delegation  of  power  from  the^  people,  and  he  has  no  just 
claim  to  any  other  power  but  this.  Wherefore,  to  give  a 
brief  answer  to  that  question  of  yours,  concerning  the  differ- 
ent powers  which  kings  claim  over  their  subjects,  I  am  firm- 
ly of  opinion  tliat  it  arises  solely  from  the  different  natures  of 
their  original  institution,  as  you  may  easily  collect  from  what 
has  been  said.  So  the  kingdom  of  £ngland  had  its  original 
from  Brute,  and  the  Trojans,  who  attended  him  from  Italy 
and  Greece,  and  became  a  mixed  kind  of  government,  com- 
pounded of  the  r^gal  and  political."^ 

It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  quote  every  other  pas- 
sage of  the  same  nature  in  this  treatise  of  Fortes-  B^yonw^m 
cue,  and  in  that  entitled,  Of  the  Difference  between  viewB  taken 
an  Absolute  and  Limited  Monarchy,  which,  so  far  ^^  h*^** 
as  these  points  are  concerned,  is  nearly  a  translation  from  the 
former.^  But  these,  corroborated  as  they  are  by  the  statute- 
book  and  by  the  rolls  of  parliament,  are  surely  conclusive 
against  the  notions  which  pervade  Mr.  Hume's  History.  I 
have  already  remarked  that  a  sense  of  the  glaring  prejudice 
by  which  some  Whig  writers  had  been  actuated,  in  represent- 
ing the  English  constitution  from  the  earliest  times  as  nearly 
arrived  at  its  present  perfection,  conspired  with  certain  pre- 
possessions of  his  own  to  lead  this  eminent  historian  into  an 
equally  erroneous  system  on  the  opposite  side.  And  as  he 
traced  the  stream  backwards,  and  came  last  to  the  times  of 
the  Plantagenet  dynasty,  with  opinions  already  biassed  and 
even  pledged  to  the  world  in  his  volumes  of  earlier  publica- 
tion, he  was  prone  to  seize  hold  of,  and  even  exaggerate,  ev- 
ery circumstance  that  indicated  immature  civilization,  and 
law  perverted  or  infringed."     To  this  his  ignorance  of  £ng- 

1  fbiteaene,  De  Landibafl  Legiun  Ang-  '  The  following  1«  one  example  of  these 

IbB,  e.  18.  prejudice! :    In  the  9th  of  Richard  n. 

s  The     latter    treatise    haring    been  a  tax  on  wool  granted  till  the  ensuing 

written  under  Edward  IV.,  whom  For-  feast  of  St.  John  Baptist  was  to  be  inter- 

teeeue«  as  a  restored  Lancastrian,  would  mitted  firom  theuce  to  that  of  St.  Peter, 

be  an^ous  not  to  offend,  and  whom  in  and  then  to  recommence ;  that  it  might 

fact  he  took  some  pains  to  eonelliate  both  not  be  claimed  as  a  right.     Rot.  Pari. 

In  this  and  other  writings,  it  is  evident  toI.  Hi.  p.  214.    Mr  Hume  has  notloed 

that  the  prindplee  of  limited  monarchy  this  proflsion,  as  "  showing  an  aceuraoj 

were  as  fully  recognised  in  his  reign,  beyond  what  was  to  be  expected  In  those 

whati|[rer   pmoular    acts   of   Tiolenoe  rude  times."    In  this  epithet  we  see  the 

might  occur,  as  they  had  been  under  the  Ibundation  of  his  mistakes.    The  age  of 

Lancastrian  princes.  iUohard  II.  might  pertiaps  be  «Ued  mdt 
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lUh  jurisprudence,  which  certainlj  in  some  measure  disqual- 
ified him  from  writing  our  history,  did  not  a  little  contribute ; 
misrepresentations  frequentlj  occurring  in  his  work,  which  a 
moderate  acquaintance  with  the  law  of  the  land  would  have 
prevented.* 

It  is  an  honorable  circumstance  to  England  that  the  history 
lostancw  of  of  no  Other  country  presents  so  few  instances  of 
demnation  illegal  condemnation  upon  political  charges.  The 
nu«-  judicial  torture  was  hardly  known  and  never  rec- 

ognized by  law.^  The  sentence  in  capital  crimes,  fixed  unal- 
terably by  custom,  allowed  nothing  to  vindictiveness  and  in* 
dignation.  There  hardly  occurs  an  example  of  any  one 
being  notoriously  put  to  death  without  form  of  trial,  except 
in  moments  of  flagrant  civil  war.  If  the  rights  of  juries 
were  sometimes  evaded  by  irregular  jurisdictions,  they  were 
at  least  held  sacred  by  the  courts  of  law :  and  through  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  civil  liberty,  no  one  ever  questioned  the  prima- 
ry right  of  every  freeman,  handed  down  from  his  Saxon  fore- 
fathers, to  the  trial  by  his  peers.  A  just  regard  for  public 
safety  prescribes  the  necessity  of  severe  penalties  against 
rebellion  and  conspiracy ;  but  the  interpretation  of  these  of- 
fences, when  intrusted  to  sovereigns  and  their  counsellors,  has 
been  the  most  tremendous  instrument  of  despotic  power.  In 
rude  ages,  even  though  a  general  spirit  of  political  liberty 
may  prevail,  the  legal  character  of  treason  will  commonly  be 
undefined ;  nor  is  it  the  disposition  of  lawyers  to  give  greater 
accuracy  to  this  part  of  criminal  jurisprudence.  The  nature 
of  treason  appears  to  have  been  subject  to  much  uncertainty 
in  England  before  the  statute  of  Eklward  III.  If  that  mem- 
4>rable  law  did  not  give  all  possible  precision  to  the  ofience, 

In  MniM  vetpeoto.      Bat  annredlj   In  monasteries  and  divines.    Most  of  thees 

prudent  and  drenmspect  perception  of  relate  to  the   main  stitject.     But  one 

eonwqaenees,  and  an  accurate  use  of  Ian*  qnestion,  fitter  indeed  for  lawyers  than 

fuage,  there  could  be  no  reason  why  it  theologians,  was,  whereas  many  would 

should  be  deemed  Inferior  to  our  own.  not  cooTess  without  torture,  whether  he 

If  Mr.  Hume  had  erer  deigned  to  glance  might  make  use  of  this  means,  licet  hoc 

at  the  legal  dedslons  reported  in  the  in  regno  Anglia  MWi^tMim  vitutn  /uerit 

Tear-books  of  those  times,  he  would  hare  vet  auditum?      Et  si  torquendi  sunt, 

Deen  surprised,  not  only  at  the  utmost  ntrum  per  clerleos  rel  lalcos  ?    St  dato, 

aeemtKy,  but  at  a  subtle   refinement  qu6d    nuUua    omnmo    tartar    inrtnin 

In  Terbai  logic,  which  none  of  his  own  wUeai  In  Anglift,  utmm  pro  tortoribus 

metaphysical  treatiast  could  surpass.  mittendum  sit  ad  partes  transmarlnasC 

1  [NOTB  XII.]  Walt.  Hemlngfbrd,  p.  266.     Instances, 

*  During  the  flunous  process  against  howerer,  of  Its  use  are  said    to  have 

the  knights  templars  in  the  reign  of  oeenrred  in  the  16th  century.     See  a 

Edward   n.,  the  archbishop  of  York,  learned  **  Beading  on  the  Use  of  Torture 

liaTing  taken  the  examination  of  certain  In   the  Criminal  Law  of    RngUmd,  by 

tempbirs   in   his    prorince,    fUt    some  DaTld  Jardine,  Esq.,  1887." 
ioaots  which  he  propoundsd  to  wranal 
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which  we  mast  certainly  allow,  it  preyented  at  least  those 
stretches  of  vindictive  tjrrannj  which  disgrace  the  annals  of 
other  countries.  The  praise,  however,  must  be  understood  as 
comparative.  Some  cases  of  harsh  if  not  illegal  convictions 
could  hardly  fail  to  occur  in  times  of  violence  and  during 
changes  of  the  reigning  family.  Perhaps  the  circumstances 
have  now  and  then  been  aggravated  by  historians.  Nothing 
could  be  more  illegal  than  the  conviction  of  the  earl  of  Cam- 
bridge and  lord  Scrope  in  1415,  if  it  be  true,  according  to 
Carte  and  Hume,  that  they  were  not  beard  in  their  defence. 
But  whether  this  is  to  be  absolutely  inferred  from  the  record^ 
is  perhaps  open  to  question.  There  seems  at  least  to  have 
been  no  sufficient  motive  for  such  an  irregularity;  their  par- 
tioipation  in  a  treasonable  conspiracy  being  manifest  from 
their  own  confession.  The  proceedings  against  Sir  John  Mor- 
timer in  the  2d  of  Henry  VI.^  are  called  by  Hume  highly 
irregular  and  illegaL  They  were,  however,  by  act  of  attain- 
der, which  cannot  well  be  styled  illegaL  Nor  are  they  to  be 
considered  as  severe.  Mortimer  had  broken  out  of  the 
Tower,  where  he  was  confined  on  a  charge  of  treason.  This 
was  a  capital  felony  at  common  law ;  and  the  chief  irregular- 
ity seems  to  have  consisted  in  having  recourse  to  parliament 
m  order  to  attaint  him  of  treason,  when  he  had  already  for- 
feited his  life  by  another  crime. 

I  would  not  willingly  attribute  to  the  prevalence  of  Tory 
dispositions  what  may  be  explained  otherwise,  the  progress 
which  Mr.  Hume's  historical  theory  as  to  our  constitution  has 
been  gradually  making  since  its  publication.  The  tide  of 
opinion,  which  since  &e  Revolution,  and  indeed  since  the 
reign  of  James  I.,  had  been  flowing  so  strongly  in  favor 
of  the  antiquity  of  our  liberties,  now  seems,  among  the  high- 
er and  more  literary  classes,  to  set  pretty  decidedly  the  other 
way.  Though  we  may  still  sometimes  hear  a  demagogue  chat- 
tering about  the  witenagemot,  it  is  far  more  usual  to  find  sen- 
sible and  liberal  men  who  look  on  Magna  Charta  itself  as  the 
result  of  an  uninteresting  squabble  between  the  king  and  his 
barons.  Acts  of  force  and  injustice,  which  strike  the  curso- 
ry inquirer,  especially  if  he  derives  his  knowledge  from  mod- 
em compilations,  more  than  the  average  tenor  of  events,  are 
selected  and  displayed  as  fiadr  samples  of  the  law  and  of  its 

I  Bot.  Put  TOL  It.  p.  65  •  Bot.  Purl.  toL  It.  p.  202. 
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administration.  We  are  deceived  by  the  comparativelj  per- 
fect state  of  onr  present  liberties^  and  forget  that  our  6uperi<v 
security  is  far  less  owing  to  positive  law  than  to  the  con- 
trol which  is  exercised  over  government  by  public  opinion 
through  the  general  use  of  printing,  and  to  the  division  of 
liberal  principles  in  policy  through  the  same  means.  Thus 
disgusted  at  a  contrast  which  it  was  hardly  candid  to  institute, 
we  turn  away  from  the  records  that  attest  the  real,  though  im- 
perfect, freedom  of  our  ancestors ;  and  are  willing  to  be  per- 
suaded that  the  whole  scheme  of  English  polity,  till  the  com- 
mons took  on  themselves  to  assert  their  natural  rights  against 
James  I.,  was  at  best  but  a  mockery  of  popular  privileges, 
hardly  recognized  in  theory,  and  never  r^arded  in  effect.' 
This  system,  when  stripped  of  those  slavish  inferences 
that  Brady  and  Carte  attempted  to  build  upon  it,  admits  per- 
haps of  no  essential  objection  but  its  want  of  historical  truth. 
God  forbid  that  our  rights  to  just  and  free  government  should 
be  tried  by  a  jury  of  antiquaries !  Yet  it  is  a  generous  pride 
that  intertwines  the  consciousness  of  hereditary  freedom  with 
the  memory  of  our  ancestors;  and  no  trifling  argument 
against  those  who  seem  indifferent  in  its  cause,  that  the  char 
acter  of  the  bravest  and  most  virtuous  among  nations  has 
not  depended  upon  the  accidents  of  race  or  climate,  but  been 
gradually  wrought  by  the  plastic  influence  of  civil  rights,  trans- 
mitted as  a  prescriptive  inheritance  through  a  long  course  of 
generations. 

By  what  means  the  English  acquired  and  preserved  this 

political  liberty,  which,  even  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
ftending  to  tury,  was  the  admiration  of  judicious  foreigners,* 
SMtituUon.  ^*  *  ^^^y  '^tional  and  interesting  inquiry.    Their 

own  serious  and  steady  attachment  to  the  laws 
must  always  be  reckoned  among  Uie  principal  causes  of  this 
blessing.  The  civil  equality  of  all  freemen  below  the  rank 
of  peerage,  and  the  subjection  of  peers  themselves  to  the  im- 
partial arm  of  justice,  and  to  a  due  share  in  contribution  to 
public  burdens,  advantages  unknown  to  other  counti'ies, 
tended  to  identify  the  interests  and  to  assimilate  the  feelings 
of  the  aristocracy  with  those  of  the  people ;  classes  whose 


1  ThiB  WM  Written  io  1811  or  1812 ;  *  Philfp  de  OomiiMt  takea  mm/nl  op- 

and  ii  among    many  paasagM    which  portunities  of  testifying  hi*  eateem  fof 

the    progress    of    tim«   has  smnewhat  the  English  gorernment.     Bee  partieiii 

idaifled.  larly  1.  It.  o.  1.  and  1.  t.  o.  zU 
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dissension  and  jealousj  has  been  in  many  instances  the  surest 
hope  of  sovereigns  aiming  at  ai'bitrary  power.  This  free- 
dom from  the  oppressive  supenority  of  a  privileged  order 
was  peculiar  to  England.  In  many  kingdoms  the  royal  pre- 
rogative was  at  least  equally  limited.  The  statutes  of  Ara- 
gon  are  more  full  of  remedial  provisions.  The  right  of  op- 
posing a  tyrannical  government  by  arms  was  more  frequently 
asserted  in  Castile.  But  nowhere  else  did  the  people  possess 
by  law,  and  I  think,  upon  the  whole,  in  effect,  so  much  secu- 
rity for  their  personal  freedom  and  property.  Accordingly, 
the  middling  ranks  flourished  remarkably,  not  only  in  com- 
mercial towns,  but  among  the  cultivators  of  the  soil.  "There 
is  scarce  a  small  village,"  says  Sir  J.  Fortescue,  "  in  which 
you  may  not  find  a  knight,  an  esquire,  or  some  substantial  , 
householder  (paterfamilias),  commonly  called  a  frankleyn,^ 
possessed  of  considerable  estate;  besides  others  who  are 
called  freeholders,  and  many  yeomen  of  estates  sufficient  to 
make  a  substantial  jury."  I  would,  however,  point  out  more 
particularly  two  causes  which  had  a  very  leading  efficacy 
in  the  gradual  development  of  our  constitution;  first,  the 
schemes  of  continental  ambition  in  which  our  government 
was  long  engaged;  secondly,  the  manner  in  which  feudal 
principles  of  insubordination  and  resistance  were  modified  by 
the  prerogatives  of  the  early  Norman  kings. 

1.  At  the  epoch  when  William  the  Conqueror  ascended 
the  throne,  hardly  any  other  power  was  possessed  by  the 
king  of  France  than  what  he  inherited  from  the  great  fiefs 
of  the  Capetian  family.  War  with  such  a  potentate  was  not 
exceedingly  to  be  dreaded,  and  William,  besides  his  immense 
revenue,  could  employ  the  feudal  services  of  his  vassals, 
which  were  extended  by  him  to  continental  expeditions. 
These  circumstances  were  not  essentially  changed  till  after 
the  loss  of  Normandy;  for  the  acquisitions  of  Henry  II. 
kept  him  fully  on  an  equality  with  the  French  crown,  and 
the  dilapidation  which  had  taken  place  in  the  royal  demesnes 

1  By  ft  frankleyn  In  this  place  w«  are  add  that  the  prologne  to  hie  Canterbnry 

to  understand  what  we  call  a  countrj  Tales  U  of  itself  a  continual  t«wtimony  to 

•quire,  like  the  frankleyn  of  Chaucer ;  the  plenteous  and  comfortable  situation 

ibr  the  word  esquire  in  Fortescue's  time  of  Uie  middle  rauks  in  Kngland,  as  weU 

was  only  used  in  its  limited  sense,  for  as  to  that  fisarless  independence  and  fre- 

the  sons  of  peers  and  knights,  or  such  as  quent  originality  of  character  amongst 

had  obtained  Uie  title  by  creation  or  some  tnem,  which  liberty  and  competence  bavc 

other  legal  meami.  ooospired  to  produce. 

Tha  mention  of  Ohaucer  leads  me  to 
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was  compensated  bj  several  arbitrary  resources  that  filled 
the  exchequer  of  these  monarchs.  But  in  the  reigns  of  John 
and  Henry  III.,  the  position  of  England,  or  ra^er  of  its 
sovereign,  with  respect  to  France,  underwent  a  very  disad- 
vantageous change.  The  loss  of  Normandy  severed  the 
connection  between  the  English  nobility  and  the  continent ; 
they  had  no  longer  estates  to  defend,  and  took  not  sufficient 
interest  in  the  concerns  of  Guienne  to  fight  for  that  province 
at  their  own  cost  Their  feudal  service  was  now  commuted 
for  an  escuage,  which  fell  very  short  of  the  expenses  incur- 
red in  a  protracted  campaign.  Tallages  of  royal  towns  and 
demesne  lands,  extortion  of  money  fh>m  the  Jews,  every  feu- 
dal abuse  and  oppression,  were  tried  in  vain  to  replenish  the 
treasury,  which  the  defence  of  Eleanor's  inheritance  against 
the  increased  energy  of  France  was  constantly  exhausting. 
Even  in  the  most  arbitrary  reigns,  a  general  tax  upon  land- 
holders, in  any  cases  but  those  prescribed  by  the  feudal  law, 
had  not  been  ventured ;  and  the  standing  bulwark  of  Magna 
Charta,  as  well  as  the  feebleness  and  unpopularity  of  Henry 
m.,  made  it  more  dangerous  to  violate  an  established  prin- 
ciple. Subsidies  were  therefore  constantly  required ;  but  for 
these  it  was  necessary  for  the  king  to  meet  parliament,  to 
hear  their  complaints,  and,  if  he  could  not  elude,  to  acquiesce 
in  their  petitions.  Tliese  necessities  came  still  more  urgently 
upon  Edward  L,  whose  ambitious  spirit  could  not  patiently 
endure  the  encroachments  of  Philip  the  Fair,  a  rival  not  less 
ambitious,  but  certainly  less  distinguished  bv  personal  prow- 
ess, than  himself.  What  advantage  the  friends  of  liberty 
reaped  from  this  ardor  for  continental  warfare  is  strongly 
seen  in  the  circumstances  attending  the  Confirmation  of  the 
Charters. 

But  afler  this  statute  had  rendered  all  tallages  without 
consent  of  parliament  illegal,  though  it  did  not  for  some  time 
prevent  their  being  occasionally  imposed,  it  was  still  more 
difficult  to  carry  on  a  war  with  France  or  Scotland,  to  keep 
on  foot  naval  armaments,  or  even  to  preserve  the  courtly 
magnificence  which  that  age  of  chivalry  affected,  without 
perpetual  recurrence  to  the  house  of  commons.  Edward  III. 
very  little  consulted  the  interests  of  his  prerogative  when  he 
stretched  forth  his  hand  to  seize  the  phantom  of  a  crown  in 
France.  It  compelled  him  to  assemble  parliament  almost 
annually,  and  often  to  hold  more  than  one  session  vrithin  the 
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jear.  Here  the  representatives  of  England  learned  the 
habit  of  remonstrance  and  conditional  supply ;  and  though,  in 
the  meridian  of  Edward's  age  and  vigor,  they  oHen  failed 
of  immediate  redress,  yet  they  gradually  swelled  the  statute- 
roll  with  provisions  to  secure  their  country's  freedom ;  and 
acquiring  self-confidence  by  mutual  intercourse,  and  sense  of 
the  public  opinion,  they  became  able,  before  the  end  of  Ed- 
ward's reign,  and  still  more  in  that  of  his  grandson,  to  control, 
prevent,  and  punish  the  abuses  of  administration.  Of  all 
these  proud  and  sovereign  privileges,  the  right  of  refusing 
supply  was  the  keystone.  But  for  the  long  wars  in  which 
our  kings  were  involved,  at  first  by  their  possession  of  6uienne« 
and  afterwards  by  their  pretensions  upon  the  crown  of  France, 
it  would  have  been  eady  to  suppress  remonstrances  by  avoid- 
ing to  assemble  parliament.  For  it  must  be  confessed  that 
an  authority  was  given  to  the  king*s  proclamations,  and  to  ordi- 
nances of  the  council,  which  differed  but  Httle  from  legislative 
power,  and  would  very  soon  have  been  interpreted  by  com- 
plaisant courts  of  justice  to  give  them  the  full  extent  of  statutes. 

It  is  common  indeed  to  assert  that  the  liberties  of  England 
were  bought  with  the  blood  of  our  forefathers.  This  is  a 
very  magnanimous  boast,  and  in  some  degree  is  consonant 
enough  to  the  truth.  But  it  is  far  more  generally  accurate 
to  say  that  they  were  purchased  by  money.  A  great  pro- 
portion of  our  best  laws,  including  Magna  Charta  itself,  as  it 
now  stands  confirmed  by  Henry  III.,  were,  in  the  most  literal 
sense,  obtained  by  a  pecuniary  bargain  with  the  crown.  In 
many  parliaments  of  Edward  HI.  and  Richard  U.  this  sale 
of  redress  is  chaffered  for  as  distinctly,  and  with  as  little 
apparent  sense  of  disgrace,  as  the  most  legitimate  business 
between  two  merchants  would  be  transacted.  So  little  was 
there  of  voluntary  benevolence  in  what  the  loyal  courtesy  of 
our  constitution  styles  concessions  from  the  throne ;  and  so 
little  title  have  these  sovereigns,  though  we  cannot  refuse  our 
admiration  to  the  generous  virtues  of  Edward  HI.  and 
Henry  V.,  to  claim  the  gratitude  of  posterity  as  the  benefac- 
tors of  their  people ! 

2.  The  relation  established  between  a  lord  and  his  vassal 
by  the  feudal  tenure,  far  from  containing  principles  of  any 
servile  and  implicit  obedience,  permitted  the  compact  to  ha 
dissolved  in  case  of  its  violation  by  either  party.  This 
extended  as  much  to  the  sovereign  as  to  inferior  lords ;  tb« 
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authority  of  the  former  in  France,  where  the  system  most 
flourLslied,  being  for  several  ages  rather  feudal  than  politicaL 
If  a  vassal  was  aggrieved,  and  if  justice  was  denied  him,  he 
sent  a  defiance,  that  is,  a  renunciation  of  fealty  to  the  king 
and  was  entided  to  enforce  redress  at  the  point  of  his  sword. 
It  then  became  a  contest  of  strength  as  between  two  inde- 
pendent potentates,  and  was  terminated  by  treaty,  advan- 
tageous or  otherwise,  according  to  the  fortune  of  war.  This 
privilege,  suited  enough  to  the  situation  of  France,  the  great 
peers  of  which  did  not  originally  intend  to  admit  more  than 
a  nominal  supremacy  in  the  house  of  Capet,  was  evidently 
less  compatible  with  the  regtilar  monarchy  of  England.  The 
stem  natures  of  William  the  Conqueror  and  his  successors 
kept  in  control  the  mutinous  spirit  of  their  nobles,  and  reaped 
the  profit  of  feudal  tenures  without  submitting  to  their  recip- 
rocal obligations.  They  counteracted,  if  I  may  so  say,  the 
centrifugal  force  of  that  system  by  the  appUcation  of  a 
stronger  power ;  by  preserving  order,  administering  justice, 
checking  the  growth  of  baronial  influence  and  riches,  with 
habitual  activity,  vigilance,  and  severity.  Still,  however,  there 
remained  the  original  principle,  that  allegiance  depended 
conditionally  upon  good  treatment,  and  that  an  appeal  might 
be  lawfully  made  to  arms  against  an  oppressive  government 
Nor  was  this,  we  may  be  sure,  lefb  for  extreme  necessity, 
or  thought  to  require  a  long  enduring  forbearance.  In 
modem  times  a  king  compelled  by  his  subjects'  swords  to 
abandon  any  pretension  would  be  supposed  to  have  ceased 
to  reign ;  and  the  expressed  recognition  of  such  a  right  as 
Ihat  of  insurrection  has  been  justly  deemed  inconsistent 
with  the  majesty  of  law.  But  ruder  ages  had  ruder  senti- 
ments* Force  was  necessary  to  repel  force ;  and  men  accus- 
tomed to  see  the  king's  authority  defied  by  private  riot  were 
not  much  shocked  when  it  was  resisted  in  defence  of  public 
freedom. 

The  Great  Charter  of  John  was  secured  by  the  election 
of  twenty-five  barons  as  conservators  of  the  compact*  If 
the  king,  or  the  justiciary  in  his  absence,  should  transgress 
any  article,  any  four  might  demand  reparation,  and  on  denial 
cany  their  complaint  to  the  rest  of  their  body.  ^*  And  those 
barons,  with  all  the  commons  of  the  land,  shall  distrain  and 
annoy  us  by  every  means  in  their  power ;  that  is,  by  seizing 
oar  castles,  lands,  and  possessions,  and  every  other  mode,  till 
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the  wrong  shall  be  repaired  to  their  satisfaction ;  saving  our 
person,  and  our  queen  and  children.  And  when  it  shall  be 
repaired  thej  shall  obej  us  as  before."^  It  is  amusing  to  see 
the  common  law  of  distress  introduced  upon  this  gigantic 
scale ;  and  the  capture  of  the  king's  castles  treated  as  analo- 
gous to  impounding  a  neighbor's  horse  for  breaking  fences. 

A  very  curious  illustration  of  this  feudal  principle  is  found 
in  the  conduct  of  William  earl  of  Pembroke,  one  of  the 
greatest  names  in  our  ancient  history,  towards  Henry  IIL^ 
The  king  had  defied  him,  which  was  tantamount  to  n  declara- 
tion of  war ;  alleging  that  he  had  made  an  inroad  upon  the 
royal  domains.  Pembroke  maintained  that  he  was  not  the 
aggressor,  that  the  king  had  denied  him  justice,  and  been  the 
first  to  invade  his  territory ;  on  which  account  he  had  thought 
himself  absolved  from  his  homage,  and  at  liberty  to  use  force 
against  the  malignity  of  the  royal  advisers.  ^  Nor  would  it 
be  for  the  king^s  honor,"  the  earl  adds,  ^  that  I  should  submit 
to  his  will  against  reason,  whereby  I  should  rather  do  wrong 
to  him  and  to  that  justice  which  he  is  bound  to  administer 
towards  his  people ;  and  I  should  give  an  ill  example  to  all 
men  in  deserting  justice  and  right  in  compliance  with  his 
mistaken  will.  For  this  would  show  that  I  loved  my  wordly 
wealth  better  than  justice."  These  words,  with  whatever 
dignity  expressed,  it  may  be  objected,  prove  only  the  disposi- 
tion of  an  angry  and  revolted  earl.  But  even  Henry  fully 
admitted  the  right  of  taking  arms  against  himself  if  he  had 
meditated  his  vassal's  destruction,  and  disputed  only  the  ap- 
plication of  this  maxim  to  the  earl  of  Pembroke.* 

These  feudal  notions,  which  placed  the  moral  obligation  of 
allegiance  very  low,  acting  under  a  weighty  pressure  from 
the  real  strength  of  the  crown,  were  favorable  to  constitu- 
tional liberty.  The  great  vassals  of  France  and  Grermany 
aimed  at  living  independently  on  their  fiefs,  with  no  further 
concern  for  the  rest  than  as  useful  allies  having  a  common 
interest  against  the  crown.  But  in  England,  as  there  was  no 
prospect  of  tLrowing  off  subjection,  the  barons  endeavored 
only  to  lighten  its  burden,  fixing  limits  to  -  prerogative  by 
law,  and  securing  their  observation  by  parliamentary  remon- 
strances or  by  dint  of  arms.  Hence,  as  all  rebellions  in 
England  were  directed  only  to  coerce  the  government^  or  at 

1  Bndy^  Hlft.  vol.  I. :  Appendix,  p.  148. 

■  Utan.  Parto,  p.  880;  Idrttoiton'i  HUt.  of  II*iU7  n.  fol.  !▼.  p.  4L 
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the  utmost  to  change  the  saccessioa  of  the  crowri,  without 
the  smallest  tendency  to  separation^  thcj  did  not  impair  the 
national  strength  nor  destroy  the  character  of  the  constitu- 
tion. In  all  the^  contentions  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
people  and  clergy  sided  with  the  nobles  against  the  throne. 
No  individuals  are  so  popular  with  the  monkish  annalists, 
who  speak  the  language  of  the  populace,  as  Simon  earl  of 
Leicester,  Thomas  earl  of  Lancaster,  and  Thomas  duke  of 
Gloucester,  all  turbulent  opposers  of  the  royal  authority,  and 
probably  Httle  deserving  of  their  panegyrics.  Very  few 
English  historians  of  the  middle  ages  are  advocates  of  pre- 
rogative. This  may  be  ascribed  both  to  the  equality  of  our 
laws  and  to  the  interest  which  the  aristocracy  found  in  court- 
ing popular  favor,  when  committed  against  so  formidable  an 
adversary  as  the  king.  And  even  now,  when  the  stream 
that  once  was  hurried  along  gullies  and  dashed  down  preci- 
pices hardly  betrays  upon  its  broad  and  tranquil  bosom  the 
motion  that  actuates  it,  it  must  still  be  accounted  a  singular 
happiness  of  our  constitution  that,  all  ranks  graduating  har- 
moniously into  one  another,  the  interests  of  peers  and  com- 
moners are  radically  interwoven ;  each  in  a  certain  sense 
distinguishable,  but  not  balanced  like  opposite  weights,  not 
separated  like  discordant  fluids,  not  to  be  secured  by  inso- 
lence or  jealousy,  but  by  mutual  adherence  and  reciprocal 
influences. 

From  the  time  of  Edward  I.  the  feudal  system  and  all  the 
infliMnM  feelings  connected  with  it  declined  very  rapidly. 
which  tb»  But  what  the  nobility  lost  in  the  number  of  their 
mamien  military  tenants  was  in  some  degree  compensated 
"^bu/^  by  the  state  of  manners.  The  higher  class  of 
^'  them,  who  took  the  chief  share  in  public  afiairs, 
were  exceedingly  opulent ;  and  their  mode  of  life  gave  wealth 
an  incredibly  greater  eflicacy  than  it  possesses  at  present. 
Gentlemen  of  large  estates  and  good  families  who  had  at- 
tached themselves  to  these  great  peers,  who  bore  offices 
which  we  should  call  menial  in  their  households,  and  sent 
their  children  thither  for  education,  were  of  course  ready  to 
follow  their  banner  in  rising,  without  much  inquiry  into  the 
cause.  Still  less  would  the  vast  body  of  tenants  and  their 
retainers,  who  were  fed  at  tlie  castle  in  time  of  peace,  refuse 
to  carry  their  pikes  and  staves  into  the  field  of  battle.  Many 
devices  were  used  to  preserve  this    aristocratic   influence. 
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which  riches  and  ancestiy  of  themselves  rendered  so  fonm« 
dahle.  Such  was  the  maintenance  of  suits,  or  confederacies 
for  the  pui*pose  of  supporting  each  other's  claims  in  litigation, 
which  was  the  subject  of  frequent  complaints  in  parliament, 
and  gave  rise  to  several  prohibitory  statutes.  By  help  of 
such  confederacies  parties  were  enabled  to  make  violent  en- 
tries upon  the  lands  they  claimed,  which  the  law  itself  could 
hardly  be  said  to  discourage.^  Even  proceedings  in  courU 
of  justice  were  often  liable  to  intimidation  and  influence.'  A 
practice  much  allied  to  confederacies  of  maintenance,  though 
ostensibly  more  harmless,  was  that  of  giving  liveries  to  all 
retainers  of  a  noble  family  ;  but  it  had  an  obvious  tendency 
to  preserve  that  spirit  of  factious  attachments  and  animosities 
which  it  is  the  general  policy  of  a  wise  government  to  dissi- 
pate. From  the  first  year  of  Richard  II.  we  find  continual 
mention  of  this  custom,  with  many  legal  provisions  agaia<«t 
it,  but  it  was  never  abolished  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.' 

These  associations  under  powerful  chiefs  were  only  inci- 
dentally beneficial  as  they  tended  to  withstand  the  p,^,^Q| 
abuses  of  prerogative.     Li  their  more  usual  course  h»biu  of 
they  were  designed  to  thwart  the  legitimate  exer-  "p*"*- 
else  of  the  kmg^s  government  in  the  administration  of  the 
laws.    All  Europe  was  a  scene  of  intestine  anarchy  during 

1  If  a  man  was  dlnelnd  of  his  landf  aometlmM  orerawvd  hj  armod  partlen, 

ha  might  enter  upon  the  dineiaor  and  who  eudeavored  to  prerent  their  adver- 

leinetate  liimeelf  wtthoot  coarae  of  law.  aariee  ftx>m  appearing.    Paitton  Letters, 

In  what  caee  this  right  of  entry  was  Tol.ili.  p.ll9. 

taken  away,  or  tolUd.  as  it  wasexprassed,  *  From  a  passage  in  the  Paston  Let- 
by  the  death  or  alienation  of  the  die-  ten  (vol.  ii.  p.  23)  it  appean  that,  far 
■eiaor,  is  a  sati)eet  extensiTe  enough  to  fnm  thew  acts  being  regardeii,  it  was 
occupy  two  cliapterB  of  Littalton.  Wliat  considered  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  the 
pertains  to  our  Inquiry  is,  diat  by  an  king,  when  he  came  into  a  county,  for 
entry  in  the  old  law-boolcs  we  must  nn-  the  noblemen  and  gentry  to  meet  him 
derstaod  an  actual  repossession  of  the  withas  maoyattendaots  Id  liToryasthey 
disseiMe,  not  a  suit  in  i>}eetment,  as  it  is  could  muster.  Sir  John  Pi»ton  was  to 
now  interpreted,  but  which  is  a  com*  proride  twenty  men  in  their  lirery- 
paratirely  modem  proceeding.  The  first  gowns,  and  the  duke  of  Norfolk  two  hun- 
remedy,  says  Britton,  of  the  disseisee  Is  dred.  This  illustrates  the  w«U-kDOwn 
to  collect  a  body  of  bis  friends  (recoiller  story  of  Henry  VII.  and  the  earl  of 
amys  et  foQce),  and  without  delay  to  cast  Oxford,  and  shows  the  mean  and  opprefr- 
out  the  disseisors,  or  at  least  to  maintain  sive  conduct  of  tlie  king  in  that  aJIkir, 
himself  in  possession  along  with  them,  which  Hume  has  pretended  to  Justify, 
e.  44.  This  entry  ought  indeed  by  6  In  the  first  of  Kdward  IV.  it  is  said 
R.  II.  Stat.  i.  e.  8,  to  be  made  peace-  in  the  roll  of  parliament  (rol.  t.  p.  407), 
ably  ;  and  the  Justices  might  assemble  that,  **  by  yeriog  of  lireries  and  signets, 
the  posse  comltatus  to  imprison  persons  contrary  to  tlie  statutes  and  ordinances 
entning  on  lands  by  Tiolence  (16  R.  II.  made  aforetyme,  maintenannce  of  quar- 
o.  2,)  but  these  laws  imply  the  fhots  that  rels,  extortions,  robberies,  murders  oeen 
made  them  necessary.  multiplied  and  continued   within   this 

>  No  lord,  or  other  person,  by  90  R.  n.  reame,  to  the  greie  dlsturbaunce  and  in* 

e.  8,  was  permitted  to  sit  on  the  bench  qnletaJLion  of  Um  same." 
«ltti  the  Jnstiees  of  assia^.    Trials 
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the  middle  ages ;  and  though  England  was  far  less  exposed 
to  the  scourge  of  private  war  than  most  nations  on  the  conti- 
nent, we  should  find,  could  we  recover  the  local  annals  of 
every  country,  such  an  accumulation  of  petty  rapine  and 
tumult  as  would  almost  alienate  us  from  the  liberty  which 
served  to  engender  it.  This  was  the  common  tenor  of  man« 
ners,  sometimes  so  much  aggravated  as  to  find  a  place  in 
general  history,*  more  often  attested  by  records  during  the 
three  centuries  that  the  liouse  of  Plantagenet  sat  on  the 
throne.  Disseizin,  or  forcible  dispossession  of  freeholds, 
makes  one  of  the  most  considerable  articles  in  our  law 
books.^  Highway  i*obbery  was  from  the  earliest  times  a  sort 
of  national  crime.  Capital  punishments,  though  very  fre- 
quent, made  little  impression  on  a  bold  and  a  licentious 
crew,  who  had  at  least  the  sympathy  of  those  who  had 
nothing  to  lose  on  their  side,  and  Mattering  prospects  of  im- 
punity. We  know  how  long  the  outlaws  of  Sherwood  lived 
in  tradition  —  men  who,  like  some  of  their  betters,  have 
been  permitted  to  redeem  by  a  few  acts  of  generosity  the 
just  ignominy  of  extensive  crimes.  These,  indeed,  were  the 
heroes  of  vulgar  applause ;  but  when  such  a  judge  as  Sir 

1  Thus  to  Releet  one  passage  ont  of  Mansfleld^f  eUborate  judgment  In  Tay- 

many:  Kodem  anno  (1332)  quiiUm  ma-  lor  dem.    Atkioa  t.   Horde,  1  Burrow, 

Ugni,  AilU  quoniudam  uiagnatuni  pne-  107,  &c. ;  but  some  positiona  in  it  ap> 

■idio,  regis  adolescentiam  spementes,  et  pear  to  me  rather  too  strongly  stated j 

r^nuni  perturbara  intendentes,  lo  tan-  and  particnlarly  that  the  acceptance  or 

tam  turbam  creverunt,  nemora  et  saltus  the  diNseisor  as  tenant  by  the  lord 


oocupaverunt.  ita  quod  toti  regno  terror!  necessary  to  render  the  disaeian  romplete ; 

Msent.    Walsingham,  p.  132.  a  oondition  which  I  have  not  found  hiat- 

*  I  am  aware  that  in  many,  probably  ed  in  any  law-book.    See  Butler's  note 

A  great  majority  of  reported  cases,  this  on  Co.  Lltt.  p.  880;  where  that  eminent 

word  was  technically  used,  where  some  lawyer  expresses  similar  doubts  as  to 

jinwarranted  conveyance,  such  as  a  feoff-  Lord  Mansfield's  reasoning.  It  may  how. 

Inent  by  the  tenant  for  life,  was  held  to  ever  be  rtMnarked,  that  constructive  or 

have  wrought  a  di«8eisin;  or  where  the  elective  di««elxina,  being  of  a  technical 

plaintiff  w.is  allowed,  for  the  purpose  of  nature,  were   more   likely  to    produce 

a  more  convenient  remedy,  to  feign  him-  cases  in  the  Year-books  than  those  ac- 

•elf  disseized,  which  was  called  disseizin  companfasd  with  actual  violence,  which 

by  election.    But  several  proof)!  might  would  commonly  turn  only  on  matters 

be  brought  from  the  parliamentary  peti-  of  fact,  and  be  determined  by  a  Jury, 

tions,  and  I  doubt  not,  if  nearly  looked  A  remarkable  instance  oi  violent  dis- 

at,  from  the  Year-books,  that  in  other  seidn,  amounting  in  effect  to  a  private 

eases  there  was  an  actual  and  violent  war,  may  be  found  in  the  Paston  Lette», 

expuL«ion.     And  the  definition  of  dis-  occupying  most  of  the  fburth  volume, 

seizin  in  all  the  old  writers,   such  as  One  of  the  Paston  ilunily,  claiming  a 

Britton  and  Littleton,  is  obviously  framed  right  to  Caistor  Castle,  kept  possession 

upon  Its  primary  meaning  of  violent  dis-  i^nst  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  brought 

possesjiton,  which  the  word  had  probably  a  large  force,  and  laid  a  regular  siege  to 

acquired  long  before  the  more  peaceable  the  place,  till  it  surrendered  for  want  of 

disseisins,  if  I  may  Uke  the  expression,  provisions.    Two  of  the  beeiegers  were 

became  the  sufcgeot  of  the  xemedj  by  liilled.    It  does  not  appear  that  any  legal 


measures  were  taken  to  prevent  or  pun- 
I  would  speak  with  deihrenoe  of  Lord    Ish  this  outrage. 
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John  Fortescne  could  exult  that  more  Englishmen  were 
hanged  for  robbery  in  one  year  than  French  in  seven,  and 
that,  "  if  an  Englishman  be  poor,  and  see  another  having 
riches  which  may  be  taken  from  him  by  might,  he  will  not 
spare  to  do  so,"  *  it  may  be  perceived  how  thoroughly  these 
sentiments  had  pervaded  the  public  mind. 

Such  robbers,  I  have  said,  had  flattering  prospects  of  im- 
punity. Besides  the  general  want  of  communication,  which 
made  one  who  had  fled  from  his  own  neighborhood  tolerably 
secure,  they  had  the  advantage  of  extensive  forests  to  facili- 
tate their  depredations  and  prevent  detection.  When  out- 
lawed or  brought  to  trial,  the  worst  offenders  could  frequently 
purchase  charters  of  pardon,  which  defeated  justice  in  the 
moment  of  her  blow.*  Nor  were  the  nobility  ashamed  to 
patronize  men  guilty  of  every  crime.  Several  pi-oofs  of  this 
occur  in  the  rolls.  Thus,  for  example,  in  the  22d  of  Edward 
HI.,  the  commons  pray  that,  "  whereas  it  is  notorious  how 
robbers  and  malefactors  infest  the  country,  the  king  would 
charge  the  great  men  of  the  land  that  none  such  be  main- 
tained by  them,  privily  or  openly,  but  that  they  lend  assist- 
ance to  arrest  and  take  such  ill  doers."' 

1  Difference  between  an  AbKdate  and  had  done   beftnre,  bat  conceding  eome 

Limited  Monarchy,  p.  90.  legnlatlons,  fkr  le«a  remedial  than  what 

*  The  manner  in  which  theee  were  ob-  were  proTided  already  by  the  27th  of  Ed- 

tained,  in  spite  of  law,  may  be  noticed  ward  II.    Panlous  make  a  pretty  large 

among  the  violent  coursen  of  prarogatire.  head  in  Brooke's  Abridgment,  and  were 

By  itatnte  2  K.  III.  c.  2,  couflrmed  by  undoubtedly  granted  without  scruple  by 

10  E.  III.  e.  2,  the  king's  power  of  grant-  every  one  of  our  kings.      A  pardon  oh- 

ing  pardons  was  taken  away,  except  in  tained  in  a  case  of  peculiar  atrocity  Is 

cases  of  homicide  per  infortunium.    An-  the  sutjeet  of  a  specific  remonstrance  in 

other  act,  14  £.  III.  c.  16,  reciting  that  28  H.  VI.    Rot.  Pari.  toI.  ▼.  p.  111. 

the  former  laws  in  this  respect  have  not  *  Rot.  Pari.  toI.  ii.  p.  201.    A  strange 

been  kept,  declares  that  all  pardons  con-  policy,  for  which  no  rational  cause  can 

trary  to  them  shall  be  holden  as  null,  be  all^d,  kept  Wales  and  eren  Cheshire 

This  however  was  disregarded  like  the  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  kingdom, 

rest;  and  the  commons  began  tacitly  to  Nothing  could  be  more  ii^urious  to  the 

recede  from   them,  and  eodeaTored  to  adjacent  counties.    Upon  the  credit  of 

compromise  the  question  with  the  crown,  their  immunity  from  the  Jurisdiction .  of 

By  2i  E.  III.  Stat.  1,  c.  2,  without  advert-  the  kine^s  courts,  the  people  of  Cheshire 

log  to  the  existing  provisions,  which  may  broke  idth  armed  bands  into  the  neigh- 

therefora  seem  to  be  repealed  by  implicar  boring    counties,   and    perpetrated    all 

tkm.  it  is  enacted  that  in  every  charter  the  crimes  in  their  power.    Rot.  Pari, 

of  pardon,  granted  at  any  one's  suosee-  vol.  ill.  p.  81,  201.  440;  Stat.  1  II.  IV.  o. 

tion,    the    suggestor's   name   and    the  18.    As  to  the  Welsh  frontier,  it  was 

grounds  of  his  suggestion  shall  be  ex-  constantly  almost  In  a   state   of  war, 

f  tressed,  that  if  the  same  be  found  untrue  which  a  very  little  good  sense  and  be- 

t  may  ne  disallowed.     And  in  18  R.  II.  nevolenoe  in  any  one  of  our  shepherds 

ftat.  2,  c.  1,  we  are  surprised  to  find  the  would  have  easily  prevented,  by  admit- 

eommons  requesting  that  pardons  might  ting  the  conquered  people  to  partake  in 

not  be  granted,  ss  if  the  sutifect  were  equal  privileges  with  their  fellow«sub- 

whoUy  unknown  to  the  law;  the  king  Jeots.     Instead  of  this,  they  satisfied 

Brotastittg  in  reply  that  he  will  save  his  themselves  with   aggravating  the  mia* 

berty  and  ngtiitj,  m»  his  progenitors  eb^ef  bj  granting  E^pd  repnsalA  npoa 

VOL.  II.  —  M.  24 
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It  18  perhaps  the  most  meritoriouQ  part  of  Edward  L'f 
govemment  that  he  bent  all  his  power  to  restram  these 
breaches  of  tranquillity.  One  of  his  salutary  provisions  is 
still  in  constant  use,  the  statute  of  coroners.  Another,  more 
extensire,  and,  though  partly  obsolete,  the  foundation  of 
modem  laws,  is  the  statute  of  Winton,  which,  reciting  that 
**  from  day  to  day  robberies,  murders,  burnings,  and  theft  be 
more  often  used  than  they  have  been  heretofore,  and  felcms 
cannot  be  attainted  by  the  oath  of  jurors  which  had  rather 
suffer  robberies  on  strangers  to  pass  without  punishment 
than  indite  the  offenders,  of  whom  great  part  be  people  of 
the  same  country,  or  at  least,  if  the  offenders  be  of  another 
country,  the  receivers  be  of  places  near,"  enacts  that  hue 
and  cry  shall  be  made  upon  the  commission  of  a  robbery, 
and  that  the  hundred  shall  remain  answerable  for  the  damage 
unless  the  felons  be  brought  to  justice.  It  may  be  inferred 
from  this  pvx)vision  that  the  ancient  law  of  frank-pledge, 
though  retained  longer  in  form,  had  lost  its  efficiency.  By 
the  same  act,  no  stranger  or  suspicious  person  was  to  lodge 
even  in  the  suburbs  of  towns;  the  gates  were  to  be  kept 
locked  from  sunset  to  sunrising ;  every  host  to  be  answerable 
for  his  guest ;  the  highways  to  be  cleared  of  trees  and  under- 
wood for  two  hundred  feet  on  each  side ;  and  every  man  to 
keep  arms  according  to  his  substance  in  readiness  to  follow 
the  sheriff  on  hue  and  cry  raised  after  felons.^  The  last 
provision  indicates  that  the  robbers  plundered  the  country  in 
formidable  bands.  One  of  these,  in  a  subsequent  part  of 
Edward's  reign,  burned  the  town  of  Boston  during  a  fair, 
and  obtained  a  vast  booty,  though  their  leader  had  the  ill 
fortune  not  to  escape  the  gallows. 

The  preservation  of  order  throughout  the  country  was 
originally  intrusted  not  only  to  the  sheriff,  coroner,  and  con- 


Welshmen.    Stat.  2  H.  TV.  e.  16.    Welsh-  the  rnnth  of  that  principality,  to  8enr» 

men  were  absolutely  excluded  from  bear-  in  parliament.    Rot.  Pari.  Tol.  i.  v.  466. 

Ing  offloes  in  Wales.    The  English  liTing  And  we  flod  a  similar  writ  in  the  Wth  of 

In  the  BiiKllBh  towns  of  Wales  earnestly  the  same  king.    Prynne^s  Register,  4th 

{ctition.  28  H.  VI    Hot.  Pari.  vol.  t.  p.  part,  p.  GO.    Willis  says  that  he  has  seen 

M,  154,  that  this   exclusion    may  be  a  return  to  one  of  these  preoeptB,  much 

kept  in  force.    Complaints  of  the  (Usor-  obliterated,  but  from  which  It  appears 

derly  state  of  the  Welsh  fh>ntler  are  re-  that  Conway,  Beaumaris,  and  Camanron 

peated  as  late  as  12  E.  IV.  vol.  tI.  p.  8.  returned  members.    Notltia  Parlisiaen- 

It  is  curious  that,  so  early  as  15  E.  11-,  taria,  toI.  i.  preflu^e,  p.  15. 
a  writ  was  addressed  to  the  earl  of  Aran-        l  The  statute  of  Winton  was  eonflrmed, 

del,  justiciary  of  Wales,  directing  him  to  andpror-Jalmed  afresh  by  the  sheriffs,  7 

cause  twenty-fbur  discreet  persons  to  be  R.  II.  e.  6,  after  an  era  of  gnat  disordsr. 
ahoeen  flrom  tlie  north,  and  as  many  from 
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Stables,  bat  to  certain  magistrates  called  conservators  of  the 
peace.  These,  in  oonformitj  to  the  democratic  character  of 
our  Saxon  government,  were  elected  by  the  freeholders  in 
their  county  court.^  But  Edward  I.  issued  commissions  to 
carry  into  effect  the  statute  of  Winton  ;  and  from  the  begin* 
ning  of  Edward  III.'s  reign  the  appointment  of  conservators 
was  vested  in  the  crown,  tl^eir  authority  gradually  enlarged 
by  a  ^series  of  statutes,  and  their  titles  changed  to  that  of 
justices.  They  were  empowered  to  imprison  and  punish  all 
rioters  and  other  offenders,  and  such  as  they  should  find  by 
indictment  or  suspicion  to  be  reputed  thieves  or  vagabonds, 
and  to  take  sureties  for  good  behavior  from  persons  of  evil 
fame.*  Such  a  jurisdiction  was  hardly  more  arbitrary  than, 
in  a  free  and  civilized  age,  it  has  been  thought  fit  to  vest  in 
magistrates ;  but  it  was  ill  endured  by  a  people  who  placed 
their  notions  of  liberty  in  personal  exemption  from  restraint 
rather  than  any  political  theory.  An  act  having  been  passed 
(2  R.  II.  Stat  2,  c  6),  in  consequence  of  unusual  riots  and 
outrages,  enabling  magistrates  to  commit  the  ringleaders  of 
tumultuary  assemblies  without  waiting  for  legal  process  till 
the  next  arrival  of  justices  of  jail  delivery,  the  commons 
petitioned  next  year  against  this  "horrible  grievous  ordi- 
nance," by  which  **  every  freeman  in  the  kingdom  would  be 
in  bondage  to  these  justices,"  contrary  to  the  great  charter, 
and  to  many  statutes,  which  forbid  any  man  to  be  taken 
without  due  course  of  law.'  So  sensitive  was  their  jealousy 
of  arbitrary  imprisonment,  that  they  preferred  enduring  riot 
and  robbery  to  chastising  them  by  any  means  that  might 
afford  a  precedent  to  oppression,  or  weaken  men's  reverence 
for  Magna  Charta. 

There  are  two  subjects  remaining  to  which  this  retrospect 
of  the  state  of  manners  naturally  leads  us,  and  which  I  would 
not  pass  unnoticed,  though  not  perhaps  absolutely  essential  to 
a  constitutional  history ;  because  they  tend  in  a  very  mate- 
rial degree  to  illustrate  the  progress  of  society,  with  which 

1  BlAckftone,  vol.  I.  e.  9 ;  Garte,  toL  11.  *  Rot.  Pari.  toI.  IU.  p.  66.    It  maj  b« 

p.  208.  obsenred  that  thii  act,  2  B.  11.  e.  Id,  waa 

*  1  S.  m.  ftat.  2,  e.  16;  4  B.  III.  e.  2;  not  founded  on  a  petltlbn,  but  on  the 
U  B.  in.  e.  1 ;  7  R.  n.  c.  6.  The  insti-  king^s  annwer ;  lo  that  Uie  eommooa 
tntion  excited  a  good  deal  of  ill-will,  even  were  not  real  parties  to  it,  and  accord- 
before  these  atrong  acta  were  passed.  Ingly  call  it  an  ordinance  in  their  present 
Many  petitions  of  the  eonunons  in  the  petition.  This  natnnJly  increased  their 
28th  B.  III.,  and  other  years,  complain  animosity  in  treating  it  as  an  infiinga- 
•fit.    Rot.  Parl.'Tol  U  ment  of  the  aul;tJeera  right 
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eivil  liberty  and  regular  government  are  closely  connected. 
Tiiese  are,  first,  the  servitude  or  villenage  of  the  peasantry, 
and  their  gradual  emancipation  from  that  condition;  and, 
secondly,  the  continual  increase  of  commercial  intercourse 
with  foreign  countries.  But  as  the  latter  topic  will  fall  mora 
conveniently  into  the  next  part  of  this  work,  I  shall  postpone 
its  consideration  for  the  present. 

In  a  former  passage,  I  have  remarked  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
viUaiuM  ceorls  that  neither  their  situation  nor  that  of  their 
of  the  descendants  for  the  earlier  reigns  after  the  Con- 

itaoataro  qucst  appears  to  have  been  mere  servitude.  But 
•ndgmdMi  from  the  time  of  Henry  IL,  as  we  learn  from 
Glanvil,  the  villein,  so  called,  was  absolutely  de- 
pendent upon  his  lord's  will,  compelled  to  unlimited  services, 
and  destitute  of  property,  not  only  in  the  land  he  held  for  his 
maintenance,  but  in  his  own  acquisitions.^  If  a  villein  pur^ 
chased  or  inherited  land,  the  lord  might  seize  it ;  if  he  accu- 
mulated stock,  its  possession  was  equally  precarious.  Against 
his  lord  he  had  no  right  of  action  ;  because  his  indemnity 
in  damages,  if  he  could  have  recovered  any,  might  have 
been  immediately  taken  away.  If  he  fled  from  his  lord'ti 
service,  or  from  the  land  which  he  held,  a  writ  issued  de  na- 
tivitate  proband^  and  the  master  recovered  his  fugitive  by 
law.  His  children  were  bom  to  the  same  state  of  servitude ; 
and,  contrary  to  the  rule  of  the  civil  law,  where  one  parent 
was  free  and  the  other  in  villenage,  the  offspring  followed 
their  father's  condition.* 

This  was  certainly  a  severe  lot ;  yet  there  are  circum- 
stances which  materially  distinguish  it  from  slavery.  The 
condition  of  villenage,  at  least  in  later  times,  was  perfectly 

1  OlaoTll,  1.  T.  e.  6.  ward  IV.  as  an  Inftanee  of  the  Uaa  whfch 

•  Aecording  to  Bnu;ton,  the  bastaid  of  the  Judges  ^owed  in  fitTor  of  penonal 

a  nief,  or  female  Ttllein,  was  bom  In  fireedom.    Another,  if  we  can  rely  upon 

■errltude ;  and  where  the  parents  lired  it,  ia  more  important.    In  the  rrign  of 

on  a  Yillein  tenement,  the  children  of  a  Henry  IT.  a  freeman  marrying  a  nl«f. 

nieff  eren  though  married  to  a  freeman,  and  nettling  on  a  vlUein  tenement,  loet 

were  yilleina,  1.  It.  e.  21 ;  and  soe  Beames^f  the  privilegee  of  freedom  during  the  tlmo 

translation  of  OlanTil,  p.  109.    But  Lit*  of  his  occupation  ;  legem  terne  quasi 

tleton  lays  down  an  opposite  doctrine,  natirus  amlttit.    GlanVil,  I.t.c.O.    Thit 

that «  bastard  was  necessarily  free  ;  be  was  consonant  to  the  customs  of  somo 

cause,  being  the  child  of  no  fkther  in  the  other  countries,  some  of  which  went  fur- 

eontemplation  of  law,  he  could  not  be  ther,  and  treated  such  a  person  foreTer 

presumed  to  inherit  servitude  fttnn  any  as  a  Tillein.    But,  on  the  contrary,  we 

one ;  and  makes  no  distinction  as  to  the  find  in  Britton,  a  century  later,  that  tho 

parent's  >-«iiidcnce.    Sect.  188.    I  merely  nief  herself  by  such  a  manisn  becamo 

take  notice  of  this  change  in  the  law  bi-  free  during  the  coverture,    c.  SL    f  Men 

tween  the  reigns  of  Henzy  m.  and  Kd-  XIII.] 
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relative ;  it  formed  no  distinct  order  in  the  political  eoon« 
omj.  No  man  was  a  villein  in  the  eye  of  law,  unless  his 
master  claimed  him ;  to  all  others  he  was  a  freeman,  and 
might  acquire,  dispose  of,  or  sue  for  property  without  impedi- 
ment. Hence  Sir  E.  Coke  argues  that  villeins  are  incJuded 
in  the  29th  article  of  Magna  Charta :  '*  No  freeman  snail  be 
disseized  nor  imprisoned."  ^  For  murder,  rape,  or  mutilation 
of  his  villein,  the  lord  was  indictable  at  the  king's  suit; 
though  not  for  assault  or  imprisonment,  which  were  within 
the  sphere  of  his  seignorial  authority.' 

This  class  was  distinguished  into  villeins,  regardant,  who 
had  been  attached  from  time  immemorial  to  a  certain  manor, 
and  villeins  in  gros^,  where  such  territorial  prescription  had 
never  existed,  or  had  been  broken.  In  the  condition  of  these, 
whatever  has  been  said  by  some  writers,  I  can  find  no  man- 
ner of  difference ;  the  distinction  was  merely  technical,  and 
affected  only  the  mode  of  pleading. '  The  term  in  gross  is 
appropriated  in  our  legal  language  to  property  held  absolutely 
and  without  reference  to  any  other.  Thus  it  is  applied  to 
rights  of  advowson  or  of  common,  when  possessed  simply 

1 1  mnst  eonfcM  that  I  bafw  lome  eonflrm  this  notioDf  which  would  b«  oon- 
donbts  how  flur  this  was  law  at  the  epoch  Tenient  enough  ;  for  Id  Domesday  Bodc 
of  Magna  Charta.  Olanyil  and  Braeton  there  Ib  a  marked  distinction  oetweea 
both  speak  of  the  status  vilUnagii  ae  the  Serri  and  Villanl.  Blackstone  ex- 
opposed  to  that  of  liberty,  and  seem  to  presses  himself  inaocuiately  when  h* 
consider  it  as  a  cItII  condition,  not  a  says  the  Tillein  in  groes  was  annexed  to 
merely  personal  relation.  The  civil  law  the  person  of  the  lord,  and  transferabla 
and  the  French  treatise  of  Beanmanoir  by  deed  fttnn  one  owner  to  another.  By 
hold  the  same  language.  And  Sir  Rob-  this  means  indeed  a  Tillein  r^ardant 
ert  Cotton  maintains  withont  hesitation  would  become  a  Tillein  In  groas,  but  all 
that  Tilleins  are  not  within  the  29th  see-  TiUelns  were  alike  liable  to  be  sold  by 
tton  of  Magna  Charta,  *' being  excluded  their  owners.  Littleton,  sect.  181.  Blomo- 
by  the  word  liber."  Cotton's  Poethuma,  field's  Norfolk,  vol.  iil.  p.  860.  Mr.Har- 
p.  228.  Britton,  howerer,  a  little  after  grave  soppoeee  that  Tilldns  In  gross 
Braeton,  says  that  in  an  action  the  vil-  were  never  nnmerons  (Case  of  Somerset, 
lein  Is  answerable  to  all  men,  and  all  men  Howell's  State  Trials,  vol.  xx.  p.  42) ; 
to  him.  p.  79.  And  later  Judgee,  in  fa-  drawing  this  inlisrence  from  the  Ibw  caeee 
Torem  liberCatis,  eave  this  construction  relatiTe  to  them  that  occur  In  the  Year 
to  the  villein's  situation,  which  must  books.  And  certainly  the  form  of  a  writ 
thenfore  be  considered  as  the  clear  law  de  natlritate  proband!,  and  the  peenlittr 
of  England  in  the  fourteenth  and  flf-  evidence  it  required,  which  mav  be  found 
teenth  centuries.  in  Fitiherbert's  Natura  Brevium.  or  in 

*  Littleton,  sect.  189, 190,  speaks  only  Mr.  H.'s  argument,  are  only  appllcabla 
of  an  appfial  in  the  two  former  cases;  to  the  other  species.  It  is  a  doubtful 
but  an  indictment  Is  4  fortiori ;  and  he  point  whether  a  fkveman  could,  in  con- 
■ays,aeet.l94,  that  an  Indictment,  though  templatlon  of  law,  become  a  villein  In 
not  an  appeal.  lies  against  the  lord  for  gross;  though  his  confession  in  a  court 
maiming  his  villein.  of  record,  upon  a  suit  already  commenced 

*  Gurdon,  on  Courts  Baron,  p.  582,  sup-  (f<»r  this  was  requisite),  would  o«top  him 
poses  the  villein  in  gross  to  have  been  flrom  claiming  his  liberty ;  and  nenoa 
the  Lanus  or  Servus  of  early  times,  a  Braeton  spealcs  of  this  proceeding  as  a 
domestie  serf,  and  of  an  Inforlor  specMS  mode  by  which  a  flweman  might  flUl  ints 
to  the  cultivator,  or  villein  r^pardant.  servitude. 

VnlnokUy  Bcacton  and  Utftleton  do  not 
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and  not  as  incident  to  anj  particular  lands.  And  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  was  used  in  the  same  sense  for  the  posses- 
sion of  a  villein.^  But  there  was  a  class  of  persons,  some- 
times inaccurately,  confounded  with  villeins,  whom  it  is  more 
important  to  separate.  Villenage  had  a  double  sense,  as  it 
related  to  persons  or  to  lands.  As  all  men  were  free  or  vil- 
leins, so  all  lands  were  held  bj  a  free  or  villein  tenure.  As 
a  villein  might  be  enfeoffed  of  freeholds,  though  thej  lay  at 
the  mercy  of  his  lord,  so  a  freeman  might  hold  tenements  in 
villenage.  In  this  case  his  personal  liberty  subsisted  along 
with  the  burdens  of  territorial  servitude.  He  was  bound  to 
arbitrary  service  at  the  will  of  the  lord,  and  he  might  by  the 
same  will  be  at  any  moment  dispossessed ;  for  such  was  the 
condition  of  his  tenure.  But  his  chattels  were  secure  from 
seizure,  his  person  from  injury,  and  he  might  leave  the  land 
whenever  he  pleased.  * 

From  so  disadvantageous  a  condition  as  this  of  villenage  it 
may  cause  some  surprise  that  the  peasantry  of  England 
should  have  ever  emerged.  The  law  incapacitating  a  villein 
from  acquiring  property,  placed,  one  would  imagine,  an 
insurmountable  barrier  in  the  way  of  his  enfranchisement 
It  followed  from  thence,  and  is  positively  said  by  Glanvil, 
that  a  villein  could  not  buy  his  freedom,  because  the  price 
he  tendered  would  already  belong  to  his  lord.  *  And  even 
in  the  case  of  free  tenants  in  villenage  it  is  not  easy  to 
comprehend  how  their  imcertain  and  unbounded  services 
could  ever  pass  into  slight  pecuniary  commutations;  much 
less  how  they  could  come  to  maintcun  themselves  in  their 
lands  and  mock  the  lord  with  a  nominal  tenure,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  manor. 

This,  like  many  others  relating  to  the  progress  of  society, 
is  a  very  obscure  inquiry.  We  can  trace  the  pedigree  of 
princes,  fill  up  the  catalogue  of  towns  besieged  and  provinces 
desolated,  describe  even  the  whole  pageantry  of  coronations 
and  festivals,  but  we  cannot  recover  the  genuine  history  of 
mankind.  It  has  passed  away  with  slight  and  partial  notice 
by  contemporary  writers ;  and  our  most  patient  industry  can 
hardly  at  present  put  together  enough  of  the  fragments  to 
suggest  a  tolerably  clear  representation  of  ancient  maimen 

1  (Now  XIV.I 

•  Bncton,  1.  ft.  e.  8 ;  1.  ir.  e.  88;  LlUIffton,  Met.  171 

•  QUaTil,  L  It.  0. 6. 
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and  social  life.  I  cannot  profess  to  undertake  what  would 
require  a  command  of  books  as  well  as  leisure  bejond  mj 
reach ;  but  the  following  observations  may  tend  a  little  Ul 
illustrate  our  immediate  subject,  the  gradual  extinction  of 
villenage. 

If  we  take  what  maj  be  considered  as  the  simplest  case, 
that  of  a  manor  divided  into  demesne  lands  of  the  lord's 
occupation  and  those  in  the  tenure  of  his  villeins,  performing 
all  the  services  of  agriculture  for  him,  it  is  obvious  that  his 
interest  was  to  maintain  just  so  many  of  these  as  his  estate 
required  for  its  cultivation.  Land,  the  cheapest  of  articles, 
was  the*  price  of  their  labor  ;  and  though  the  law  did  not 
compel  him  to  pay  this  or  any  other  price,  yet  necessity, 
repairing  in  some  degree  the  law's  injustice,  made  those 
pretty  secure  of  food  and  dwellings  who  were  to  give  the 
strength  of  their  arms  for  his  advantage.  But  in  course  of 
time,  as  alienations  of  small  parcels  of  manors  to  free  tenants 
came  to  prevail,  the  proprietors  of  land  were  placed  in  a 
new  situation  relatively  to  its  cultivators.  The  tenements 
in  villenage,  whether  by  law  or  usage,  were  never  separated 
from  the  lordship,  while  its  domain  was  reduced  to  a  smaller 
extent  through  subinfeudations,  sales,  or  demises  for  valuable 
rent.  The  purchasers  under  these  alienations  had  occasion  for 
laborers ;  and  these  would  be  free  servants  in  respect  of 
such  employers,  though  in  villenage  to  their  original  lord. 
As  he  demanded  less  of  their  labor,  through  the  diminution 
of  his  domain,  they  had  more  to  spare  for  other  masters ; 
and  retaining  the  character  of  villeins  and  the  lands  they 
held  by  that  tenure,  became  hired  laborers  in  husbandly  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  year.  It  is  true  that  all  their  earn- 
ings were  at  the  lord's  disposal,  and  that  he  might  have 
made  a  profit  of  their  labor  when  he  ceased  to  require  it  for 
his  own  land.  But  this,  which  the  rapacity  of  more  com- 
mercial times  would  have  instantly  suggested,  might  escape 
a  feudal  superior,  who,  wealthy  beyond  his  wants,  and 
guarded  by  the  haughtiness  of  ancestry  against  the  desire  of 
such  pitiful  gains,  was  l)etter  pleased  to  win  the  affection  of 
his  dependants  than  to  unprove  his  fortune  at  their  expense. 

The  services  of  villenage  were  gradually  rendered  less 
onerous  and  uncertain.  Those  of  husbandry,  indeed,  are 
naturally  uniform,  and  might  be  anticipated  with  no  small 
exactness.    Lords  of  generous  tempers  granted  indulgences 
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which  were  either  intended  to  be  or  readily  became  |)er- 
petual.  And  thus,  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  we  find  the 
tenants  in  some  manors  bound  only  to  stated  services,  as  re- 
coi*ded  in  the  lord's  book.^  Some  of  these,  perhaps,  might 
be  villeins  by  blood ;  but  free  tenants  in  villenage  were  still 
more  likely  to  obtain  this  precision  in  their  services;  and 
from  claiming  a  customary  right  to  be  entered  in  the  conrt« 
roll  upon  the  same  terms  as  their  predecessors,  prevailed  at 
length  to  get  copies  of  it  for  their  security.^  Proofs  of  thia 
remarkable  transfonnation  from  tenants  in  villenage  to  copy* 
holders  are  found  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  I  do  not 
know,  however,  that  they  were  protected,  at  so  early  an 
epoch,  in  the  possession  of  their  estates.  But  it  is  said  in 
the  Year-book  of  the  42d  of  £dward  III.  to  be  ^  admitted 
for  clear  law,  that,  if  the  customary  tenant  or  copyholder 
does  not  perform  his  services,  the  lord  may  seize  his  land  as 
forfeited."'  It  seems  implied  herein,  that,  so  long  as  the 
copyholder  did  continue  to  perform  the  regular  stipulations 
of  his  tenure,  the  lord  was  not  at  liberty  to  divest  him  of  his 
estate;  and  this  is  said  to  be  confirmed  by  a  passage  in 
Britton,  which  has  escaped  my  search;  though  Littleton 
intimates  that  copyholders  could  have  no  remedy  agamst 
their  lord.*  However,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  this  waa 
put  out  of  doubt  by  the  judges,  who  permitted  the  copyholder 
to  bring  his  action  of  trespass  against  the  lord  for  disposses 
sion. 

While  some  of  the  more  fortunate  villeins  crept  up  into 

1  DugdaIe*aWarwlekshire,ftpadEden^8  determlaato    serricei  of  labor  fbr   ths 

State  of  the  Poor,  toI.  i.  p.  18.    A  pas-  lord.    Blomfleld^s  Norfolk,  toI.  I.  p.  M. 

•ace  In  another  local  bbtory  rather  memf  <  Littl.  aect.  77.    A  copyholder  with- 

tolndicate  that  some  kind  of  delinqaoDcy  out  li^al  remedy  may  ieem  little  better 

was  usually  alleged,  and  some  ceremony  than  a  tenant  in  mere  Tillenage,  except 

employed,  before  the  lord  entered  on  the  in  name.    But  though,  ttom  the  relation 

▼illein^s  land.    In  Qissing  manor,  89  E.  between   the  lord  and  copyholder,  the 

III.,  the  Jury  prewnt,  that  W.  O.,  a  Til-  latter  might  not  be  permitted  to  sue  his 

lein  by  blood,  was  a  rebel  and  ungrateful  superior,  yet  it  does  not  follow  that  he 

toward  his  lord,  for  which  all  hJs  tene-  might  not  bring  his  action  against  any 

ments  were  seized.    His  offence  was  the  person  acting  under  the  lord's  direction, 

having  said  that  the  lord  kept  four  stolen  in  which  the  defendant  could  not  set  up 

sheep  In  his  field.    Blomefield*s  Norfolk,  an  illqsal  authority ;  just  as,  although  no 

Tol.  i.  p.  114.  writ  runs  agalost  the  king,  his  ml  ulsters 

*  Gurdon  on  Courts  Baron,  p.  674.  or  officers  are  nol  .iustlfio<l  in  acting  un- 

*  Brooke^s  Abrldgm.  Tenant  par  oo-  der  his  command  contrary  to  law.  I 
pie,  1.  By  the  extent-roll  of  the  manor  wish  this  note  to  be  considered  as  cor- 
of  Brlsingham  in  Norfolk,  in  1264,  it  reeling  one  in  my  flrat  rolume,  p.  196, 
appears  that  there  were  then  ninety-four  when  I  have  said  that  a  similar  law  in 
eopyholden  and  ilx  cottagers  in  TiUen-  France  rendered  the  distinction  between 
■08  i  tha  ibnnar  performing  many,  bat  a  serf  and  a  homme  de  pocte  littU  mon 

than  tbeoretSoaL 
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property  as  well  as  freedom  under  the  name  of  copyholdersi 
the  greater  part  enfiranchised  themselves  in  a  different  man- 
ner. The  law,  which  treated  them  so  harshly,  did  not  take 
away  the  means  of  escape ;  nor  was  this  a  matter  of  diffi- 
culty in  such  a  country  as  England.  To  this,  indeed,  the 
unequal  progression  of  agriculture  and  population  in  different 
counties  would  have  naturally  contributed.  Men  emigrated, 
as  they  always  must,  in  search  of  cheapness  or  employment, 
according  to  the  tide  of  human  necessities.  But  the  villein, 
who  had  no  additional  motive  to  urge  his  steps  away  from 
his  native  place,  might  well  hope  to  be  forgotten  or  undis- 
covered when  he  breathed  a  freer  air,  and  engaged  his  vol- 
untary labor  to  a  distant  master.  The  lord  had  indeed  an 
action  against  him;  but  there  was  so  little  communication 
between  remote  parts  of  the  country,  that  it  might  be  deemed 
his  fault  or  singular  ill-fortune  if  he  were  compelled  to  defend 
himself.  Even  in  that  case  the  law  inclined  to  favor  him ; 
and  so  many  obstacles  were  thrown  in  the  way  of  these  suits 
to  reclaim  fugitive  villeins,  that  they  could  not  have  operated 
materially  to  retard  their  general  enfranchisement^  In  one 
case,  indeed,  that  of  unmolested  residence  for  a  year  and  a 
(day  within  a  walled  city  or  borough,  the  villein  became  free, 
and  the  lord  was  absolutely  barred  of  his  remedy.  This 
provision  is  contained  even  in  the  laws  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, as  contained  in  Hoveden,  and,  if  it  be  not  an  inter 
polation,  may  be  supposed  to  have  had  a  view  to  strengthei 
the  population  of  those  places  which  were  designed  for  gar 
risons.  This  law,  whether  of  William  or  not,  is  unequivo' 
cally  mentioned  by  Glanvil.^  Nor  was  it  a  mere  letter. 
According  to  a  record  in  the  sixth  of  Edward  11.,  Sir  John 
Clavering  sued  eighteen  villeins  of  his  manor  of  Cossey,  for 
withdrawing  themselves  therefrt)m  with  their  chattels ;  where- 
upon a  writ  was  directed  to  them ;  but  six  of  the  number 
claimed  to  be  fr-eemen,  alleging  the  Conqueror's  charter,  and 
offering  to  prove  that  they  had  lived  in  Norwich,  paying  scot 
and  lot,  about  thirty  years ;  which  claim  was  admitted.' 
By  such  means  a  large  proportion  of  the  peasantry  before 

1  8m  the  mlM  of  ploullog  and  «▼!•  *  Blomefield'f  Norfolk,  rol.  I.  p.  667. 

dance  In   qnestlon>  ot  villenage  tatty  I  know  not  how  fiur  this  prlTilege  ^m 

■teted  in  Mr.  Tbagnrtl'a  argnment  in  inppoMd  to  b«  impaired  by  the  ftatnte 

the  eaw  of  Somenet     Howell*!  State  84  S.  HI.  o.  11;  which  howeTer  might, 

Trials,  Toi.  zx.  p.  88.  I  shonld  oonceiTe,  very  well  stand  along 

•  i.  T.  0.  T  with  It. 
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the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  had  hecome  hired  la- 
borers instead  of  yilleins.  We  first  hear  of  them  on  a  grand 
Bcale  in  an  ordinance  made  bj  Edward  III.  in  the  twenty- 
third  year  of  his  reign.  This  was  just  afler  the  dreadful  pes- 
tilence of  1348,  and  it  recites  that,  the  number  of  workmen 
and  servants  having  been  greatly  reduced  by  that  calamity, 
the  remainder  demanded  excessive  wages  from  their  em- 
ployers. Such  an  enhancement  in  the  price  of  labor, 
though  founded  exactly  on  the  same  principles  as  regulate 
the  value  of  any  other  commodity,  is  too  frequently  treated  as 
a  sort  of  crime  by  lawgivers,  who  seem  to  grudge  the  poor 
that  transient  melioration  of  their  lot  which  the  progress  of 
population,  or  other  analogous  circumstances,  will,  without 
any  interference,  very  rapidly  take  away.  This  ordinance 
therefore  enacts  that  every  man  in  England,  of  whatever  con- 
dition, bond  or  free,  of  able  body,  and  within  sixty  years  of 
age,  not  living  of  his  own,  nor  by  any  trade,  shall  be  obliged, 
when  required,  to  serve  any  master  who  is  willing  to  hire  him 
at  such  wages  as  were  usually  paid  three  years  since,  or  for 
some  time  preceding ;  provided  that  the  lords  of  villeins  or  ten- 
ants in  villenage  shall  have  the  preference  of  their  labor,  so 
that  they  retain  no  more  than  shall  be  neces^^ary  for  them. 
More  than  these  old  wages  is  strictly  forbidden  to  be  offered, 
as  well  as  demanded.  No  one  is  permitted,  under  color  of 
charity,  to  give  alms  to  a  beggar.  And,  to  make  some  com- 
pensation to  the  inferior  classes  for  these  severities,  a  clause 
is  inserted,  as  wise,  just,  and  practicable  as  the  rest,  for  the 
sale  of  provisions  at  reasonable  prices.^ 

This  ordinance  met  with  so  httle  regard  that  a  statute  was 
made  in  parliament  two  years  after,  fixing  the  wages  of  all 
artificers  and  husbandman,  with  regard  to  the  nature  and  sea- 
son of  their  labor.  From  this  time  it  became  a  frequent 
complaint  of  the  commons  that  the  statute  of  laborers  was 
not  kept.  The  king  had  in  this  case,  probably,  no  other  rea 
son  for  leaving  their  grievance  unredresssed  than  his  inability 
to  change  the  order  of  Providence.  A  silent  alteration  had 
been  wrought  in  the  condition  and  character  of  the  lower 
classes  during  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL  This  was  the  effect 
of  increased  knowledge  and  refinement,  which  had  been  mak- 
ing a  considerable  progress  for  full  half  a  century,  though  they 

t  Stat.  88  X.  nL 
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did  not  readily  penneate  the  cold  region  of  poverty  and  igno- 
rance. It  was  natural  that  the  country  people,  or  uplandish 
folk,  as  they  were  called,  should  repine  at  the  exclusion  from 
that  enjoyment  of  competence,  and  security  for  the  fruits  of 
their  labor,  which  the  inhabitants  of  towns  so  fully  possessed* 
The  fourteenth  century  was,  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  the  age 
when  a  sense  of  political  servitude  was  most  keenly  felt. 
Thus  the  insurrection  of  the  Jacquerie  in  France  about  the 
year  1358  had  the  same  character,  and  resulted  in  a  great 
measure  from  the  same  causes,  as  that  of  the  English  peasants 
in  1382.  And  we  may  account  in  a  similar  manner  for  the 
democratical  tone  of  the  French  and  Flemish  cities,  and  for 
the  prevalence  of  a  spirit  of  liberty  in  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land.^ 

I  do  not  know  whether  we  should  attribute  part  of  this 
revolutionary  concussion  to  the  preaching  of  Widiffe's  disci- 
ples, or  look  upon  both  one  and  the  other  as  phenomena  be- 
longing to  that  particular  epoch  in  the  progress  of  society. 
New  principles,  both  as  to  civil  rule  and  religion,  broke  sud- 
denly upon  the  uneducated  mind,  to  render  it  bold,  presump- 
tuous, and  turbulent  But  at  least  I  make  little  doubt  that 
the  dislike  of  ecclesiastical  power,  which  spread  so  rapidly 
among  the  people  at  this  season,  connected  itself  with  a  spirit 
of  insubordination  and  an  intolerance  of  political  subjection. 
Both  were  nourished  by  the  same  teachers,  the  lower  secular 
clergy ;  and  however  distinct  we  may  think  a  religious  ref- 
ormation from  a  dvil  anarchy,  there  was  a  good  deal  com- 
mon in  the  language  by  which  the  populace  were  inflamed  to 
either  one  or  the  other.  Even  the  scriptural  moralities  which 
were  then  exhibited,  and  which  became  the  foundation  of  our 
theatre,  afforded  fuel  to  the  spirit  of  sedition.  The  common 
original  and  common  destination  of  mankind,  with  every 
other  lesson  of  equality  which  religion  supplies  to  humble  or 
to  console,  were  displayed  with  coarse  and  glaring  features  in 
these  representations.  The  familiarity  of  such  ideas  has  dead- 
ened their  effects  upon  our  minds ;  but  when  a  rude  peasant, 
surprisingly  destitute  of  religious  instruction  during  that  cor- 
rupt age  of  the  church,  was  led  at  once  to  these  impressive 
truths,  we  cannot  be  astonished  at  the  intoxication  of  mind 
they  produced.' 

1  [Non  XV.]  itnl  probaMUtiei  than  tenfimoiiT  Id  m- 

I  I  hATt  b««D  moTC  infliMnotd  bj  oat-    oribing  ttiii  tlbot  to  Wlcllffe'f  liuiov»> 
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Though  I  believe  that,  compared  at  lea^t  with  the  aris- 
tocracy of  other  countries,  the  English  lords  were  guiltj  of 
verj  Uttle  crueltj  or  injustice,  yet  there  were  circumstances 
belonging  to  that  period  which  might  tempt  them  to  deal  more 
hardly  than  before  with  their  peasantry.  The  fourteenth 
century  was  an  age  of  greater  magnificence  than  those  which 
had  preceded,  in  dress,  in  ceremonies,  in  buildings ;  foreign 
luxuries  were  known  enough  to  excite  an  eager  demand 
among  the  higher  ranks,  and  yet  so  scarce  as  to  yield  inordi- 
nate prices ;  while  the  landholders  were,  on  the  other  hand, 
impoverished  by  heavy  and  unceasing  taxation.  Hence  it  is 
probable  that  avarice,  as  commonly  happens,  had  given  birth 
to  oppression ;  and  if  the  gentry,  as  I  am  inclined  to  believe, 
had  become  more  attentive  to  agricultural  improvements,  it 
is  reasonable  to  conjecture  that  those  whose  tenure  obliged 
them  to  unlimited  services  of  husbandry  were  more  harassed 
than  under  their  wealthy  and  indolent  masters  in  preceding 
times. 

The  storm  that  almost  swept  away  all  bulwarks  of  civil 
ized  and  regular  society  seems  to  have  been  long  in  collect- 
ing itself.  Perhaps  a  more  sagacious  legislature  might  have 
contrived  to  disperse  it:  but  the  commons  only  presented 
complaints  of  the  refractoriness  with  which  viUeins  and  ten- 
ants in  villenage  rendered  their  due  services ;  ^  and  the  exi- 
gencies of  government  led  to  the  fatal  poll-tax  of  a  groat, 
which  was  the  proximate  cause  of  the  insurrection.  By  the 
demands  of  these  rioters  we  perceive  that  territorial  servitude 
was  far  from  extinct ;  but  it  should  not  be  hastily  concluded 
that  they  were  all  personal  villeins,  for  a  laige  proportion 
were  Kentish-men,  to  whom  that  condition  could  not  have 
applied;  it  being  a  good  bar  to  a  writ  de  nativitate  probandi 
that  the  party's  father  was  bom  in  the  county  of  Kent.' 

Afler  this  tremendous  rebellion  it  might  be  expected  that 

ttons,  beeauae  ih«  hbtorlaofl  ara  pnja-  The  Mnnon  of  thli  ptfaet,  m  nlated 

diced  witnenea  egainst  him.    SeTenl  of  by  Walsingham.  p.  276,  derlTes  its  taga- 

them  depoae  to  the  connection  between  ment  ft>r   equality  from  the  common 

hie  opintons  and  the  rebellion  of  1882;  origin  of  the  speclee.    He  !■  eaid  to  have 

especially  Walsingham,  p.  288.    This  im-  been  a  diacipte  6t  WicUflb.     Tomer'a 

pUea    no  reflection  upon  WlolUb,  any  Btet.  of  Sngland,  toI.  U.  p.  420. 

more  than  the  crimee  of  the  aoabaptiete  i  Stat.  1  a.  II.  o.  6 ;  Bot.  Pari.  tqL  UL 

In  MuDSter  do  upon  Luther.    Krery  one  p.  21. 

knows  the  distteh  of  John  Ball,  which  >  80  B.  I.,  in  ntsherbert.     Vnienafii 

eomprehenda   the   aseenoe  of  religione  apud  Lambard*s  Perambulation  of  Kantj 

Aemooraoy :  p.  682.    Somner  on  Oarelklnd,  p.  TL 
**  When  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span. 
Where  wae  then  the  gentleman  V* 
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the  legislature  ^ould  use  little  indulgence  towards  the  lower 
commons.  Such  unhappj  tumults  are  douhly  mischievousi 
not  more  from  the  immediate  calamities  that  attend  them 
than  from  the  fear  and  hatred  of  the  people  which  thej 
generate  in  the  elevated  classes.  The  general  charter  of 
manumission  extorted  from  the  king  hj  the  rioters  of  Black- 
heath  was  annulled  by  proclamation  to  the  sheriffs,^  and  this 
revocation  approved  bj  the  lords  and  commons  in  parlia^ 
ment ;  who  added,  as  was  very  true,  that  such  enfrancliise- 
ment  could  not  be  made  without  their  consent;  ''which  thej 
would  never  give  to  save  themselves  from  perishing  all  togeth- 
er in  one  day.*'  *  Riots  were  turned  into  treason  bj  a  law  of 
the  same  parliament*  By  a  very  harsh  statute  in  the  12th 
of  Richard  IE.  no  servant  or  laborer  could  depart,  even  at 
the  expiration  of  his  service,  from  the  hundred  in  which  he 
lived  without  permission  under  the  king's  seal;  nor  might 
any  who  had  been  bred  to  husbandry  till  twelve  years  old 
exercise  any  other  calling.^  A  few  years  afterwards  the 
commons  petitioned  that  vOleins  might  not  put  their  children 
to  school  in  order  to  advance  them  by  the  church;  ''and 
this  for  the  honor  of  all  the  freemen  of  the  kingdom.''  In 
the  same  parliament  they  complained  that  villeins  fly  to 
cities  and  boroughs,  whence  their  masters  cannot  recover 
them ;  and,  if  they  attempt  it,  are  hindered  by  the  people ; 
and  prayed  that  the  lords  might  seize  their  villeins  in  such 
places  without  regard  to  the  franchises  thereof.  But  on 
both  these  petitions  the  king  put  in  a  negative.* 

From  henceforward  we  find  little  notice  taken  of  villenage 
in  parliamentary  records,  and  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
rapid  tendency  to  its  entire  abolition.  But  the  fifteenth 
century  is  barren  of  materials ;  and  we  can  only  infer  that, 
as  the  same  causes  which  in  Edward  III.'s  time  had  con<- 
verted  a  large  portion  of  the  peasantry  into  free  laborers  still 

1  BynMr,  t.  Til.  p.  816,  Asc.    Th«  \iag  <  12  R.  n.  e.  8. 

holds  tbif  bittar  Unguagv  to  the  VUMns  •  Rot.  Pari.  15  R.  U.  vol.  lU.  p.  294, 

of  Kaaex,  after  the  death  of  Tyler  and  296.    The  etatate  7  H.  IV.  e.  17,  enaetl 

execution  of  the  other  leaden  had  dis-  that  no  one  shall  pat  his  son  or  daughter 

concerted  them  :  Rustic!  quldem  fbistis  apprentice  to  any  trade  in  a  borough, 

•t  estis,  in  bondagio  permanebitis,  uon  unices  he  have  land  or  rent  to  the  Talue 

at  bactenus,  sed  incomparabiUter  Tiliori,  of  twenty  shillings  a  year,  but  that  any 

Asc.    Walfingham,  p.  269.  one  nuy  put  his  children  to  sohool.   The 

s  Rot.  Pari.  toI.  ill.  p.  100.  reason  assigned  Is  the  scarcity  of  labors 

*  R.  II.  e.  7.     The  words  are,  riot  en  in  husundry,  in  consequence  of  peo* 

•t  rumour  n^amtra  sembiabUs ;  rather  a  pie  liring  in  Vj^and  apprenticing  thell 

general  way  of  enating  a  new  treason;  clilldrea. 
hot  panio  puts  am  end  to  Jealou^. 
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continued  to  operate,  they  must  silentlj  have  extingnislied 
the  whole  system  of  personal  and  territorial  servitude.  The 
latter,  indeed,  was  essentiallj  changed  bj  the  establishment 
of  the  law  of  oopjhold. 

I  cannot  presume  to  conjecture  in  what  degree  voluntary 
manumission  is  to  be  reckoned  among  the  means  that  con- 
tributed to  the  abolition  of  villenage.  Charters  of  enfran- 
chisement were  very  common  upon  &e  continent  They  may 
perhaps  have  been  less  so  in  England.  Indeed  the  statute  de 
donis  must  have  operated  very  injuriously  to  prevent  the 
enfranchisement  of  villeins  regardant,  who  were  entailed  along 
with  the  land.  Instances,  however,  occur  from  time  to  time, 
and  we  cannot  expect  to  discover  many.  One  appears  as 
early  as  the  fifteenth  year  of  Henry  III.,  who  grants  to  all 
persons  bom  or  to  be  bom  within  his  village  of  Contishall, 
that  they  shall  be  free  from  all  villenage  in  body  and  blood, 
paying  an  aid  of  twenty  shillings  to  knight  the  king^s  eldest 
son,  and  six  shillings  a  year  as  a  quit  rent.^  So  in  the  twelfth 
of  Edward  III.  certain  of  the  king's  villeins  are  enfranchised 
on  pa3rment  of  a  fine.^  In  strictness  of  law,  a  fine  from  the 
villein  for  the  sake  of  enfranchisement  was  nugatory,  since 
all  he  could  possess  was  already  at  his  lord's  disposal.  But 
custom  and  equity  might  easily  introduce  different  maxims; 
and  it  was  plainly  for  the  lord's  interest  to  encourage  his 
tenants  in  the  acquisition  of  money  to  redeem  themselves, 
rather  than  to  quench  the  exertions  of  their  industry  by  availing 
himself  of  an  extreme  right.  Deeds  of  enfrancliisement 
occur  in  the  reigns  of  Mary  and  Elizabeth  ;*  and  perhaps  a 
commission  of  the  latter  princess  in  1574,  directing  the 
enfranchisement  of  her  bondmen  and  bondwomen  on  certain 
manors  upon  payment  of  a  fine,  is  the  last  unequivocal  testi- 
mony to  the  existence  of  viUenage ; '  though  it  is  highly 
probable  that  it  existed  in  remote  parts  of  the  country  some 
time  longer.* 

1  Blomefleld^i  Norfolk,  toI.  ill.  p.  671.  Chalm«n,  In  h\a  Galedonia,  luu  brought 

*  Rynier,  t.  ▼.  p.  44.  MTenU  proolk  that  this  aMartion  to  too 

>  Gurdoa  on  Courts  BaroUf  p.  696;  geoaral. 

Hadox,  Fonnulara  AnglieaDum,  p.  420 ;  *  Barrlngton,  ubi  supra,  from  Rymer. 

Barrinffton  on  Ancient  Statutem,  p.  278.  *  There  are  seTeral  later  caaes  reported 

It  Is  said  In  a  modern  book  thatTlIlennge  wherein  Tlllenage  was  pleaded,  and  ooa 

was  rery  rare  in  Scotland,  and  even  that  of  them  aa  late  as  the  l5th  of  James  I. 

no  Instance  exists  in  records  of  an  esUte  (Noy,  p.  27.)    See  HargraTe*8  argument, 

■old  with  the  laborers  and  their  flunl-  Statd  Trials,  toI.  xx.  p.  41.    But  these 

Ues  attached  to  the  soil.     Plnkerton's  »re  eo  briefly  sUted,  that  it  la  lifllcult  in 

Hist,  of  Scotland,  toI.  1.  p.  147.  But  Sir.  general  to  understand  them     It  la  o^ 
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From  this  gmend  view  of  tlie  English  constitution,  bs 
it  stood  about  the  time  of  Henry  YI.,  we  must  Reign  of 
turn  our  eyes  to  the  political  revolutions  which  ^•"'^  vl 
clouded  the  latter  years  of  his  reign.  The  minority  of 
this  prince,  notwithstanding  the  vices  and  dissensions  of  hiii 
court  and  the  inglorious  discomfiture  of  our  arms  in  France, 
was  not  perhaps  a  calamitous  period.  The  countiy  grew 
more  wealthy ;  the  law  was,  on  the  whole,  better  observed  ' 
the  power  of  parliament  more  complete  and  «ifiectual  thai 
in  preceding  times.  But  Henry's  weakness  of  understanding, 
becoming  evident  as  he  reached  manhood,  rendered  his  reign 
a  perpetual  minority.  His  marriage  with  a  princess  of  strong 
mind,  but  ambitious  and  vindictive,  rather  tended  to  weaken 
the  government  and  to  accelerate  his  downfall ;  a  certain  rev- 
erence that  had  been  paid  to  the  gentleness  of  the  king's 
disposition  being  overcome  by  her  unpopularity.  By  degrees 
Henry's  natural  feebleness  degenerated  almQst  into  fatuity ; 
and  this  unhappy  condition  seems  to  have  overtaken  him 
nearly  about  the  time  when  it  became  an  arduous  task  to  with- 
stand the  assault  in  preparation  against  his  government. 
This  may  properly  introduce  a  great  constitutional  subject,  to 
which  some  peculiar  circumstances  of  our  own  age  have  im- 
periously directed  the  consideration  of  parliament.  Though 
the  proceedings  of  1788  and  1810  are  undoubtedly  prece- 
dents of  far  more  authority  than  any  that  can  be  derived 
from  our  ancient  history,  yet,  as  the  seal  of  the  legislature 
has  not  yet  been  set  upon  this  controversy,  it  is  not  perhaps 
altogether  beyond  the  possibility  of  future  discussion ;  and  at 
least  it  cannot  be  uninteresting  to  look  back  on  those  parallel 
or  analogous  cases  by  which  the  deliberations  of  parliament 
upon  the  question  of  regency  were  guided. 

While  the  kings  of  Enghuid  retained  their  continental  do- 
minions, and  were  engaged  in  the  wars  to  which  Hbtoricai 
those  gave  birth,  they  were  of  course  frequently  iMtwices  cf 
absent  from  this  country.     Upon  such  occasions  ^ 
the  administration  seems  at  first  to  liavo  devolved  officially 
on  the  justiciary,  as  chief  servant  of  the  crown.     But  Henry 
HL  began  the  practice  of  appointing  lieutenants,  or  guar- 


vkms,  homTer,  that  jndicinent  wu  In  bj  aome  penoof  a  proof  of  legal  pedan* 

no  caM  glTdn  in  fitTor  of  the  plea;  no  try,  that  Sir  B.  Coke,  while  he  dilates  on 

that  w«  can  infer   nothing   af  to  the  the  law  of  Tillenagef   neter  intintatea 

•etual  oontinnanoe  of  Tillenage.  that  it  waa  beoome  antiquated 
It  la  wmarkable,  and  majr  be  deemed 
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dians  of  the  realm  (cast odes  regni),  as  they  were 
SwDM  or  more  usually  termed,  by  way  of  temporary  sub- 
oaTUUigBin  stitutes.  They  were  usually  nominated  by  the 
king  without  consent  of  parliament ;  and  their  of- 
fice carried  with  it  the  right  of  exercising  all  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  crown.  It  was  of  course  determined  by  the 
king's  return;  and  a  distinct  statute  was  necessary  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  V.  to  provide  that  a  parliament  called  by 
the  guardian  of  the  realm  during  the  king's  absence  should 
not  be  dissolved  by  that  event.^  The  most  remarkable  cir« 
cumstance  attending  those  lieutenancies  was  that  they  were 
sometimes  conferred  on  the  heir  apparent  during  his  infancy. 
The  Black  Prince,  then  duke  of  Cornwall,  was  left  guardian 
of  the  realm  in  1339,  when  he  was  but  ten  years  old;' 
and  Richard  his  son,  when  still  younger,  in  1372,  during  Ed- 
ward m/s  last  expedition  into  France.* 

These  do  not  however  bear  a  very  close  analogy  to  regen- 
cies in  the  stricter  sense,  or  substitutions  during  the  natural 
incapacity  of  the  sovereign.  Of  such  there  had  been  several 
ftt  th«  instances  before  it  became  necessary  to  supply  the 

■ecesdon  of    deficiency  arising  from  Henry's  derangement     1, 
Heary  ui.;    ^^  ^j^^  ^^^j^  ^^.  j^j^^  William  earl  of  Pembroke 

assumed  the  title  of  rector  regis  et  regni,  with  the  consent  of 
the  loyal  barons  who  had  just  proclaimed  the  young  king, 
and  probably  conducted  the  government  in  a  great  measure 
by  their  advice.*  But  the  circumstances  were  too  critical,  and 
the  time  is  too  remote,  to  give  this  precedent  any  material 
of  Bdward  I.  •  '^cight.  2.  Edward  I.  being  in  Sicily  at  his  fa- 
ther's death,  the  nobility  met  at  the  Temple  church, 
as  we  are  informed  by  a  contemporary  writer,  and,  after 
making  a  new  great  seal,  appointed  the  archbishop  of  York, 
Edward  earl  of  Cornwall,  and  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  to  be 
ministers  and  guardians  of  the  realm  ;  who  accordingly  con- 
ducted the  administration  in  the  king's  name  until  his  return.* 
It  is  here  observable  that  the  earl  of  Cornwall,  though  near- 
est prince  of  the  blood,  was  not  supposed  to  enjoy  any  supe- 
rior title  to  the  regency,  wherein  he  was  associated  with  two 
other  persons.     But  while  the  crown  itself  was  hardly  ao- 

1  8  H.  V.  c.  1.  »  Rymcr,  t.  t1.  p.  748. 

>  This  prince  haTing  been  Bent  to  Ant-  *  Matt.  Paris,  p.  248. 

werp,  Biz  commisHionera  were  appointed  *  Uatt.  Westmonast.  ap.  Bradj'l  Hit* 

to  open  parliament    Rot.  ParLl0B.III.  tory  of  England,  Tol.  ii.  p.  1. 
Tol.  ii.  p.  107. 
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knowledged  to  be  unquestionablj  hereditary,  it  would  be 
strange  if  anj  notion  of  such  a  right  to  the'  regencj  had 
been  entertained.     3.  At  the  accession  of  Edward  m.,  then 
fourteen  jears  old,  the  parliament,  which  was  im-  of  jBdwaxd 
mediately  summoned,  nominated  four  bishops,  four  ^^-  > 
earls,  and  six  barons  as  a  standing  council,  at  the  head  of 
which  the  earl  of  Lancaster  seems  to  have  been  placed,  to 
advise  the  king  in  all  business  of  government.     It  was  an 
article  in  the  charge  of  treason,  or,  as  it  was  then  styled, 
of  accroaching  royal  power,  against  Mortimer,  that  he  in 
termeddled  in  the  king's  household  without  the  assent  of 
this  council.^    They  may  be  deemed  therefore  a  sort  of  par- 
liamentary regency,  though  the  duration  of  their  functions 
does  not  seem  to  be  defined.     4.  The  proceedings  of  Biohttd 
at  the  commencement  of  the  next  reign  are  more  ^'< 
worthy  of  attention.     Edward  III.  dying  June  21,  1377,  the 
keepers  of  the  great  seal  next  day,  in  absence  of  the  chan- 
cellor beyond  sea,  gave  it  into  the  young  king's  hands  before 
his  council.     He  immediately  delivered  it  to  the  duke  of  Lan- 
caster, and  the  duke  to  Sir  Nicholas  Bode  for  safe  custody. 
Four  days  afterwards  the  king  in  council  delivered  the  seal  to 
the  bishop  of  St  David's,  who  affixed  it  the  same  day  to  di- 
vers letters  patent.^     Richard  was  at  this  time  ten  years  and 
six  months  old ;  an  age  certainly  very  unfit  for  the  personal 
execution  of  sovereign  authority.     Yet  he  was  supposed  ca- 
pable of  reigning  wi^out  the  aid  of  a  regency.    This  might 
be  in  virtue  of  a  sort  of  mngic  ascribed  by  lawyers  to  the 
great  seal,  the  possession  of  which  bars  all  further  inquiry, 
and  renders  any  government  legaL     The  practice  of  modem 
times  requiring  the  constant  exercise  of  the  sign  manual  has 
made  a  public  confession  of  incapacity  necessary  in  many 
cases  where  it  might  have  been  concealed  or  overlooked  in 
earlier  periods  of  the  constitution.     But  though  no  one  was 
invested  with  the  office  of  regent,  a  council  of  twelve  was 
named  by  the  prelates  and  peers  at  the  king's  coronation, 
July  16,  1377,  without  whose  concurrence  no  public  measure 
was  to  be  carried  into  effect     I  have  mentioned  in  another 
place  the  modifications  introduced  from  time  to  time  by  par 
liament,  which  might  itself  be  deemed  a  great  council  of 
regency  during  the  first  years  of  Richard. 

1  Rot.  Ftrt.  TOl.  il.  p.  a.  •  Rjimr,  U  ▼&.  p.  171. 

VOL.  II.  —  M.  26 
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5.  The  next  instance  is  at  the  accession  of  Henry  YI 
•r  Brary  VI  "^^^^  prince  was  but  nine  months  old  at  his  father^a 
*  death ;  and  whether  from  a  more  evident  inca- 
pacity for  the  conduct  of  government  in  his  case  than  in  that 
of  Richard  II.,  or  from  tlie  progress  of  constitutional  princi- 
ples in  the  forty  years  elapsed  since  the  tatter's  accession,  for 
more  regularity  and  deliberation  were  shown  in  supplying  tho 
defect  in  tlie  executive  authority.  Upon  the  news  arriving 
that  Henry  V.  was  dead,  several  lords  spiritnal  and  temporal 
assembled,  on  account  of  the  imminent  necessity,  in  order  to 
preserve  peace,  and  provide  for  the  exercise  of  officers  ap- 
pertaining to  the  king.  These  peers  accordingly  issued  com- 
missions to  judges,  sheriffs,  escheators,  and  others,  for  various 
purposes,  and  writs  for  a  new  parliament  This  was  opened 
by  commission  under  the  great  seal  directed  to  the  duke  of 
Gloucester,  in  the  usual  form,  and  with  the  king's  teste.^ 
Some  ordinances  were  made  in  this  parliament  by  the  duke 
of  Gloucester  as  commissioner,  and  some  in  the  king's  name. 
The  acts  of  the  peers  who  had  taken  on  themselves  the  ad« 
ministration,  and  summoned  parliament,  were  confirmed.  On 
the  twenty-seventh  day  of  its  session,  it  is  entered  upon  the 
roll  that  the  king,  '^  considering  his  tender  age,  and  inability 
to  direct  in  person  the  concerns  of  his  realm,  by  assent  of 
lords  and  commons,  appoints  the  duke  of  Bedford,  or,  in  his 
absence  beyond  sea,  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  to  be  protector 
and  defender  of  the  kingdom  and  English  church,  and  the 
king'A  chief  counsellor.''  Letters  patent  were  made  out  to 
this  effect,  the  appointment  being  however  expressly  during 
the  king's  pleasure.  Sixteen  councillors  were  named  in 
parliament  to  assist  the  protector  in  his  administration  ;  and 
their  concurrence  was  made  necessary  to  the  removal  and 
appointment  of  officers,  except  some  inferior  patronage  spe- 
cifically reserved  to  the  protector.  In  all  important  business 
that  should  pass  by  order  of  council,  the  whole,  or  major 
part,  were  to  be  present ;  "  but  if  it  were  such  matter  that 
the  king  hath  been  accustomed  to  be  counselled  of,  that  then 
the  said  lords  proceed  not  therein  without  the  advice  of  my 
k>rds  of  Bedford  or  Gloucester."  '  A  few  more  oounciUors 
were  added  by  the  next  parliament,  and  divers  regulationa 
established  for  their  observance.* 

iBotPwLTOl  lT.p.ieO.  I  Ibid.  p.  174,  ITe.  siUd.p.»i 
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This  arrangement  was  in  contravention  of  the  late  king's 
testament,  which  had  conferred  the  regency  on  the  dake  of 
Gloucester,  in  exclusion  of  his  elder  brother.  But  the  na- 
ture and  spirit  of  these  proceedings  will  be  better  understood 
by  a  remarkable  passage  in  a  roll  of  a  later  parliament; 
where  the  house  of  lords,  in  answer  to  a  request  of  Glouces- 
ter that  he  might  know  what  authority  he  possessed  as  pro- 
tectoi\  remind  him  that  in  the  fii'st  parliament  of  the  king^ 
'^ye  desired  to  have  had  ye  govemaunce  of  yis  land; 
sffeTmyng  yat  hit  belonged  unto  you  of  rygzt,  as  well  by  ye 
mene  of  your'  birth  as  by  ye  laste  wylle  of  ye  kyng  yat  was 
your  broyer,  whome  Grod  assoile;  alleggyng  for  you  such 
groundes  and  motyves  as  it  was  yought  to  your  discretion 
made  for  your  intent;  whereupon,  the  lords  spiritual  and 
temporal  assembled  there  in  parliament,  among  which  were 
there  my  lordes  your  uncles,  the  bishop  of  Winchester  that 
now  liveth,  and  the  duke  of  Exeter,  and  your  cousin  the  earl 
of  March  that  be  gone  to  Grod,  and  of  Warwick,  and  other 
in  great  number  that  now  live,  had  great  and  long  delibera- 
tion and  advice,  searched  precedents  of  the  govemail  of  the 
land  in  time  and  case  semblable,  when  kings  of  this  land 
have  been  tender  of  age,  took  also  information  of  the  laws 
of  the  land,  of  such  persons  as  be  notably  learned  therein, 
and  finally  found  your  said  desire  not  caused  nor  grounded 
in  precedent,  nor  in  the  law  of  the  land ;  the  which  the  king 
that  dead  is,  in  his  life  nor  might  by  his  last  will  nor  other- 
wise altre,  change,  nor  abroge,  without  the  assent  of  the  three 
estates,  nor  commit  or  grant  to  any  person  governance  or 
rule  of  this  land  longer  than  he  lived ;  but  on  that  other 
behalf,  the  said  lords  found  your  said  desire  not  according 
with  the  laws  of  this  land,  and  against  the  right  and  fredome 
of  the  estates  of  the  same  land.  Howe  were  it  that  it  be 
not  thought  that  any  such  thing  wittingly  proceeded  of  your 
intent ;  and  nevertheless  to  keep  peace  and  tranquillity,  aiid 
to  the  intent  to  ease  and  appease  you,  it  was  advised  and  ap- 
pointed by  authority  of  the  king,  assenting  the  three  estates 
of  this  land,  that  ye,  in  absence  of  my  lord  your  brother  of 

1 1  follow  the  ortbognphy  of  the  roll,  eo^lectim.    The  nrael  Ineg^aUtrlty  of 

which  I  hope  will  not  be  ioeonTenient  ftQcIent  spelling  is  hftrdly  scfllcient  to 

to  the  reeder.    Why  this  orthognphrj  eccouDt  for  such  ^ariatloos ;  1  at  if  there 

from  obsolete  and  difBealt,  so  frequently  be  any  error,  it  belongs  to  the  snpsr- 

beeomes  almost  modem,  as  will  appear  intendents  of  that  publication  and  Is  not 

in  the  eouzse  of  these  extracts,  I  cannot  mine^ 
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Bedford,  should  be  chief  of  the  king's  cotincil,  and  devised 
onto  70U  a  name  different  from  oti^er  counsellors,  not  the 
name  of  tutor,  lieutenant,  governor,  nor  of  regent,  nor  no 
name  that  should  import  authoritj  of  governance  of  the 
land,  but  the  name  of  protector  and  defensor,  which  import- 
eth  a  personal  dutj  of  attendance  to  the  actual  defence  of 
the  land,  as  well  against  enemies  outward,  if  case  requiied, 
as  against  rebels  inward,  if  anj  were,  that  God  forbid; 
granting  you  therewith  certain  power,  the  which  is  specified 
and  contained  in  an  act  of  the  said  parliament,  to  endure  as 
long  as  it  liked  the  king.  Ill  the  which,  if  the  intent  of  the 
said  estates  had  been  that  ye  more  power  and  authority 
ohould  have  had,  more  should  have  been  expressed  therein ; 
to  the  which  appointment,  ordinance,  and  act,  ye  then  agreed 
you  as  for  your  person,  making  nevertheless  protestation  that 
it  was  not  your  intent  in  any  wise  to  deroge  or  do  prejudice 
unto  my  lord  your  brother  of  Bedford  by  your  said  agree- 
ment, as  toward  any  right  that  he  would  pretend  or  claim  in 
the  governance  of  this  land;  and  as  toward  any  pre-emi- 
nence that  you  might  have  or  belong  unto  you  as  chief  of 
council,  it  is  plainly  declared  in  the  ^d  act  and  articles,  sub- 
scribed by  my  said  lord  of  Bedford,  by  yourself,  and  the 
other  lords  of  the  council.  But  as  in  parliament  to  which 
ye  be  caUed  upon  your  faith  and  ligeance  as  duke  of  Gloces- 
ter,  as  other  lords  be,  and  not  otherwise,  we  know  no  power 
nor  authority  that  ye  have,  other  than  ye  as  duke  of  Gloces- 
ter  should  have,  the  king  being  in  parliament,  at  years  of 
mest  discretion:  We  marvailing  with  all  our  hearts  that, 
considering  the  open  declaration  of  the  authority  and  power 
belonging  to  my  lord  of  Bedford  and  to  you  in  his  absence, 
and  ^80  to  the  king's  council  subscribed  purely  and  simply 
by  my  said  lord  of  Bedford  and  by  you,  that  you  should  in 
any  wise  be  stirred  or  moved  not  to  content  you  therewith  or 
to  pretend  you  any  other:  Namely,  considering  that  the 
king,  blessed  be  our  Lord,  is,  sith  the  time  of  the  said  power 
^granted  unto  you,  far  gone  and  grown  in  person,  in  wit,  and 
understanding,  and  like  with  the  grace  of  Grod  to  occupy  his 
own  royal  power  within  few  years  :  and  forasmuch  consider- 
ing the  things  and  causes  abovesaid,  and  other  many  that 
long  were  to  write.  We  lords  aforesaid  pray,  exhort,  and 
require  you  to  content  you  with  the  power  abovesaid  and 
dedai'ed,  of  the  which  my.  lord  your  brother  of  Bedford,  the 
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king's  eldest  ande,  contented  him :  and  tkat  je  none  larger 
power  desire,  will,  nor  use ;  giving  you  this  that  is  aboveH 
written  for  our  answer  to  your  foresaid  den  and,  the  which 
we  will  dwell  and  abide  with,  withouten  variimce  or  chang- 
ing. Over  this  beseeching  and  praying  you  in  our  most 
humble  and  lowly  wise,  and  also  requiring  you  in  the  king^s 
name,  that  ye,  according  to  the  king^s  commandment,  con- 
tained in  his  writ  sent  unto  you  in  that  behalf,  come  to  this 
Lis  present  parliament,  and  intend  to  the  good  effect  and 
speed  of  matters  to  be  demesned  and  treted  in  the  same,  like 
as  of  right  ye  owe  to  do."* 

It  is  evident  that  this  plain,  or  rather  rude  address  to  the 
duke  of  Gloucester,  was  dictated  by  the  prevalence  of  cardi- 
nal Beaufort's  party  in  council  and  parliament  But  the 
transactions  in  the  former  parliament  are  not  unfairly  repre- 
sented; and,  comparing  them  with  the  passage  extracted 
above,  we  may  perhaps  be  entitled  to  infer:  1.  That  the 
king  does  ncW  possess  any  constitutional  prerogative  of  ap- 
pointing a  regent  during  Uie  minority  of  his  successor ;  and 
2.  That  neither  the  heir  presumptive,  nor  any  other  person, 
b  entitled  to  exercise  the  royal  prerogative  during  the  king^s 
infancy  (or,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  his  infirmity),  nor  to  any 
title  that  conveys  them ;  the  sole  right  of  determining  the 
persons  by  whom,  and  fixing  the  limitations  under  which,  the 
executive  government  shall  be  conducted  in  the  king's  name 
and  behalf,  devolving  upon  the  great  council  of  parliament 

The  expression  used  in  the  lords'  address  to  the  duke  of 
Gloucester,  relative  to  the  young  king,  that  he  was  far  gone 
and  grown  in  person,  wit,  and  understanding,  was  not  thrown 
out  in  mere  flattery.  In  two  years  the  party  hostile  to 
Gloucester's  influence  had  gained  ground  enough  to  abrogate 
his  office  of  protector,  leaving  only  the  honorary  title  of  chief 
counseUon'  For  this  the  king's  coronation,  at  eight  years  of 
age,  was  thought  a  fair  pretence ;  and  undoubtedly  the  loss 
of  that  exceedingly  limited  authority  which  had  been  delegated 
to  the  protector  could  not  have  impaired  the  strength  of  govern- 
ment This  was  conducted  as  before  by  a  selfish  and  disunited 
council;  but  the  king's  name  was  sufficient  to  legalize  their 
measures,  nor  does  any  objection  appear  to  have  been  made 
in  parliament  to  such  a  mockery  of  the  name  of  monarchy. 

*  not.  Pwl  6  H  TI  Td .  !▼.  p.  828.  *  Bot.  Pari.  8  H.  VI.  toI.  It.  p.  888. 
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In  the  year  1454,  the  thirtj-flecond  of  Henry's  reign,  his 
Heniy's  unhappj  malady,  transmitted  perhaps  from  hia 
DMoui  d»-  maternal  grandfather,  assumed  so  decided  a  char- 
'*°''°"*°  acter  of  derangement  or  imbecility,  that  parliament 
could  no  longer  conceal  from  itself  the  necessity  of  a  more 
efficient  ruler.  This  assembly,  which  had  been  continued  by 
successive  prorogations  for  nearly  a  year,  met  at  Westminster 
on  the  14th  of  February,  when  the  session  was  opened  by 
the  duke  of  York,  as  king's  commissioner.  Kent,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  chancellor  of  England,  dying  soon  after- 
wards, it  was  judged  proper  to  acquaint  the  king  at  Windsor 
by  a  deputation  of  twelve  lords  with  this  and  other  subjects 
concerning  his  government.  In  fact,  perhaps,  this  was  a 
pretext  chosen  in  order  to  ascertain  his  real  condition.  These 
peers  reported  to  the  lords'  house,  two  days  aflerwards,  that 
they  had  opened  to  his  majesty  the  several  articles  of  their 
message,  but  *^  could  get  no  answer  ne  sign  for  no  prayer  ne 
desire,"  though  they  repeated  their  endeavors  at  three  dif- 
ferent interviews.  This  report,  with  the  instruction  on  which 
it  was  founded,  was,  at  their  prayer,  entered  of  record  in 
DQk«  of  parliament.  Upon  so  authentic  a  testimony  of  their 
York  mad*  Sovereign's  infirmity,  the  peers,  adjourning  two 
protector.  ^^^^  ^^^  solemnity  or  deliberation,  "  elected  and 
nominated  Richard  duke  of  York  to  be  protector  and  defender 
of  the  realm  of  England  during  the  king's  pleasure."  The 
duke,  protesting  his  insufficiency,  requested  "•  that  in  this 
present  parliament,  and  by  authority  thereof,  it  be  enacted* 
that,  of  yourself  and  of  your  ful  and  mere  disposition,  ye 
desire,  name,  and  call  me  to  the  said  name  and  charge,  and 
that  of  any  presumption  of  myself  I  take  them  not  upon  me, 
but  only  of  the  due  and  humble  obeisance  that  I  owe  to  do 
unto  the  king  our  most  dread  and  sovereign  lord,  and  to  you 
the  peerage  of  this  land,  in  whom  by  the  occasion  of  the 
infirmity  of  our  said  sovereign  lord  resteth  the  exercise  of 
his  authority,  whose  noble  commandments  1  am  as  ready  to 
perform  and  obey  as  any  of  his  liegemen  alive,  and  that,  at 
.such  time  as  it  shall  please  our  blessed  Creator  to  restore  hia 
most  noble  pei%on  to  healthful  disposition,  it  shall  like  yon 
so  to  declare  and  notify  to  his  good  grace."  To  this  pro- 
testation the  lords  answered  that,  for  his  and  their  dischargCi 
an  act  of  parliament  should  be  made  conformably  to  that 
enacted  in  the  king's  infancy,  since  they  were  compelled  by 
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an  equal  necessity  again  to  choose  and  name  a  protector  and 
defender.  And  to  the  duke  of  York's  request  to  be  informed 
how  far  the  power  and  authority  of  his  charge  should  extend, 
they  replied  that  he  should  be  chief  of  the  king's  council, 
and  ^  devised  therefore  to  the  said  duke  a  name  different 
from  other  counsellors,  not  the  name  of  tutor,  lieutenant, 
governor,  nor  of  regent,  nor  no  name  that  shaU  import 
authority  of  governance  of  the  land ;  but  the  said  name  of 
protector  and  defensor;"  and  so  forth,  according  to  the  lan« 
guage  of  their  former  address  to  the  duke  of  Gloucester. 
An  act  was  passed  accordingly,  constituting  the  duke  of  York 
protector  of  the  church  and  kingdom,  and  chief  counsellor  of 
the  king,  during  the  latter's  pleasure;  or  until  the  prince  of 
Wales  should  attain  years  of  discretion,  on  whom  the  said 
dignity  was  immediately  to  devolve.  The  patronage  of 
certain  spiritual  benefices  was  reserved  to  the  protector 
according  to  the  precedent  of  the  king's  minority,  which 
parliament  was  resolved  to  follow  in  every  particular.^ 

It  may  be  conjectured,  by  the  provision  made  in  favor  of 
the  prince  of  Wales,  then  only  two  years  old,  that  the  king's 
condition  was  supposed  to  be  beyond  hope  of  restoration. 
But  in  about  nine  months  he  recovered  sufficient  speech  and 
recollection  to  supersede  the  duke  of  York's  protectorate.' 
The  succeeding  transactions  are  matter  of  familiar,  though 
not,  perhaps,  very  perspicuous  history.  The  king  was  a  pris- 
oner in  his  enemies'  hands  after  the  affair  at  St.  Albans,* 
when  parliament  met  in  July,  1455.  In  this  session  little 
was  done,  except  renewing  the  strongest  oaths  of  allegiance 
to  Henry  and  his  family.  But  the  two  houses  meeting  again 
afler  a  prorogation  to  November  12,  during  which  time  the 
duke  of  York  had. strengthened  his  party,  and  was  appointed 
by  commission  the  king's  lieutenant  to  open  the  parliament,  a 
proposition  was  made  by  the  commons  that,  ^  whereas  the 

1  Rot.  Pari.  Tol.  ▼.  p.  241.  ntnd  ordinary  ehroniclen.    And  the  na- 

>  Paston  Letters,  yol.  i.  p.  81.    The  tore  of  the  action,  which  was  a  sadden 

proofii  ot  soond  mind  given  in  this  letter  attack  on  the  town  of  St.  Albans,  with* 

are  not  very  decisire,  but  the  wits  of  out  any  pitched  combat,    renders   the 

s^irerrifiM  an  nerer  weighed  in  golden  larger  number  Improbable.    Whetham- 

scales.  stede,  himself  abltot  of  St.  Albans  at  the 

s  This  may  seem  an  Improper  appella>  time,  makes  the  duke  ef  York's  army 

Hon  for  rbat  Is  usually  termed  a  battle,  but  8000  fighting  men.  p.  862.    This  ao- 

whereln  bOOO  men  are  said  to  hate  fiUlen.  count  of  the  trilling  loss  of  life  In  the 

But  I  rely  here  upon  iny  fiiithful  guide,  battle  of  St.  Albans  is  confirmed  by  a 

the  Paston  Letters,  p.  100,  one  of  which,  contemporary  letter,  published  in   the 

written  Immediately  after  the  engage-  ArchaBologia(xx.519).    The  whole  num. 

meni,  says  that  only  nlxseore  were  MUed.  ber  of  the  slain  was  but  forty*eight,  la- 

Surely  this  testlmoi^j  outweighs  a  thou-  'Uuding,  however,  sereral  lordi. 
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king  had  deputed  the  duke  of  York  %3  his  oommissioner  to 
proceed  in  this  parliament,  it  was  thought  bj  the  oommons 
that,  if  the  king  hereafter  could  not  attend  to  the  protection 
of  the  country,  an  able  person  should  be  appointed  protector, 
to  whom  they  might  have  recourse  for  redress  of  injuries ; 
especially  as  great  disturbances  had  lately  arisen  in  the  west 
through  the  feuds  of  the  earl  of  Devonshire  and  Lord  Bon- 
vile.**^  The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  answered  for  the 
lords  that  they  would  take  into  consideration  what  the  oom- 
mons had  suggested.  Two  days  afterwards  the  latter  ap- 
peared again  with  a  request  conveyed  nearly  in  the  same 
terms.  Upon  their  leaving  the  chamber,  the  archbishop,  who 
was  also  chancellor,  moved  the  peers  to  answer  what  should 
be  done  in  respect  of  the  request  of  the  commons ;  adding 
that  ^  it  is  understood  that  they  will  not  further  proceed  in 
matters  of  parliament,  to  the  time  that  they  have  answer  to 
their  desire  and  request."  This  naturally  ended  in  the  re- 
appointment of  the  duke  of  York  to  his  charge  of  protector. 
The  commons  indeed  were  determined  to  bear  no  delay.  As 
if  ignorant  of  what  had  been  resolved  in  consequence  of 
their  second  request,  they  urged  it  a  third  time,  on  the  next 
day  of  meeting ;  and  received  for  answer  that  ^  the  king  our 
said  sovereign  lord,  by  the  advice  and  assent  of  his  lords 
spiritual  and  temporal  being  in  this  present  parliament,  had 
named  and  desired  the  duke  of  York  to  be  protector  and  de- 
fensor of  this  land."  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  in  these  words, 
and  indeed  in  effect,  as  appears  by  the  whole  transaction,  the 
house  of  peers  assumed  an  exclusive  right  of  choosing  the 
protector,  though,  in  the  act  passed  to  ratify  their  election, 
the  commons'  assent,  as  a  matter  of  course,  is  introduced. 
The  last  year's  precedent  was  followed  in  the  present  instance, 
excepting  a  remarkable  deviation ;  instead  of  the  words  ^  dur- 
ing the  king's  pleasure,"  the  duke  was  to  hold  his  office  *^  un- 
til he  should  be  discharged  of  it  by  the  lords  in  parliament."  * 
This  extraordinary  clause,  and  the  slight  idlegations  on 
which  it  was  thought  fit  to'  substitute  a  vicegerent  for  the 
reigning  monarch,  are  sufficient  to  prove,  even  if  the  common 
historians  were  silent,  that  whatever  passed  as  to  this  second 
protectorate  of  the  duke  of  York  was  altogether  of  a  revolu- 
tionary complexion.      In  the  actual  circumstances  of  civil 

>  Smioom  aoeonnt  of  Ui«M  In  Pastoa  Lsttan,  toL  L  p.  114. 
•  AoC  PuL  ToL  ▼.  p.  284  -290. 
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blood  already  spilled  and  the  king  in  captivity,  we  may  justly 
wonder  that  so  much  regard  was  shown  to  the  regukur  forms 
and  precedents  of  the  constitution.  But  the  duke's  natural 
moderation  will  account  for  part  of  this,  and  the  temper  of 
the  lords  for  much  more.  That  assembly  appears  for  the 
most  part  to  have  been  faithfully  attached  to  the  house  of 
Lancaster.  The  partisans  of  Richard  were  found  in  the 
commons  and  among  the  populace.  Several  months  elapsed 
after  the  victory  of  St  Albans  before  an  attempt  was  thus 
made  to  set  aside  a  sovereign,  not  laboring,  so  far  as  we  know, 
under  any  more  notorious  infirmity  than  before.  It  then 
originated  in  the  commons,  and  seems  to  have  received  but 
an  unwilling  consent  from  the  upper  house.  Even  in  con- 
stituting the  duke  of  York  protector  over  the  head  of  Henry, 
whom  all  men  despaired  of  ever  seeing  in  a  state  to  face  the 
dangers  of  such  a  season,  the  lords  did  not  forget  the  rights 
of  his  son.  By  this  latter  instrument,  as  well  as  by  that  of 
the  preceding  year  the  duke's  office  was  to  cease  upon  the 
prince  of  Wales  arriving  at  the  age  of  discretion. 

But  what  had  long  been  propagated  in  secret,  soon  became 
familiar  to  the  public  ear ;  that  the  duke  of  York  j^^^^  ^ 
laid  claim  to  the  throne.  He  was  unquestionably  York's  eiaim 
heir  general  of  the  royal  line,  through  his  moth-  ^  ***"  c«>wn. 
er,  Anne,  daughter  of  Roger  Mortimer  earl  of  March,  son  of 
Philippa,  daughter  of  Lionel  duke  of  Clarence,  third  son 
of  Edward  IIL  Roger  Mortimer's  eldest  son,  Edmund,  had 
been  declared  heir  presumptive  by  Richard  II. ;  but  his  in- 
fancy during  the  revolution  that  placed  Henry  IV.  on  the 
throne  had  caused  his  pretensions  to  be  passed  over  in  si- 
lence. The  new  king  however  was  induced  by  a  jealousy 
natural  to  his  situation  to  detain  the  earl  of  March  in  custody. 
Henry  V.  restored  his  liberty ;  and,  though  he  had  certainly 
connived  for  a  while  at  the  conspiracy  planned  by  his  brother- 
in-law  the  earl  of  Cambridge  and  Lord  Scrope  of  Masham 
to  place  the  crown  on  his  head,  that  magnanimous  prince 
gave  him  a  free  pardon,  and  never  testified  any  displeasure. 
The  present  duke  of  York  was  honored  by  Henry  VI.  with 
the  highest  trusts  in  France  and  Ireland ;  such  as  Beaufort 
and  Gloucester  could  never  have  dreamed  of  conferring  on 
him  if  his  title  to  the  crown  had  not  been  reckoned  obsolete. 
It  lias  been  very  pertinently  remarked  that  the  crime  perpe- 
trated by  Margaret  and  her  counsellors  in  the  death  of  the 
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doke  of  Gloucester  was  the  destroction  of  the  house  of  Lan- 
caster.^ From  this  time  the  dake  of  Yoik,  next  heir  in  pre- 
sumption while  the  king  was  childless,  might  innocently  con- 
template the  prospect  of  royalty ;  and  when  such  ideas  had 
long  been  passing  through  his  mind,  we  may  judge  how  re- 
luctantly the  bir&  of  prince  Edward,  nine  years  after  Hen- 
ry's  marriage,  would  be  admitted  to  disturb  them.  The 
queen's  administration  unpopular,  careless  of  national  inter- 
ests, and  partial  to  his  inveterate  enemy  the  duke  of  Som- 
erset;* the  king  incapable  of  exciting  fear  or  respect;  him- 
self conscious  of  powerful  alliances  and  universal  favor ;  all 
these  circumstances  combined  could  hardly  fail  to  nourish 
those  opinions  of  hereditary  right  which  he  must  have  im- 
bibed fix)m  his  infancy. 

The  duke  of  York  preserved  through  the  critical  season  of 
rebellion  such  moderation  and  humanity  that  we  may  pardon 
him  that  bias  in  favor  of  his  own  pretensions  to  which  he 
became  himself  a  victim.  Margaret  perhaps,  by  her  san 
guinary  violence  in  the  Coventry  parliament  of  1460,  where 
the  duke  and  all  his  adherents  were  attainted,  left  him  not 
the  choice  of  remaining  a  subject  with  impunity.  But  with 
us,  who  are  to  weigh  these  ancient  factions  in  the  balance  of 
wisdom  and  justice,  there  should  be  no  hesitation  in  decid- 
ing that  the  house  of  Lancaster  were  lawful  sovereigns  of 
England.  I  am,  indeed,  astonished  that  not  only  such  his- 
torians as  Carte,  who  wrote  nndisguisedly  upon  a  Jacobite 
system,  but  even  men  of  juster  principles,  have  been  inadver- 
tent enough  to  mention  the  right  of  the  house  of  York.  If 
the  original  consent  of  the  nation,  if  three  descents  of  the 
crown,  if  repeated  acts  of  parliament,  if  oaths  of  allegiance 
from  the  whole  kingdom,  and  more  particularly  from  those 
who  now  advanced  a  contrary  pretension,  if  undisturbed, 
unquestioned  possession  during  sixty  years,  could  not  secure 
the  reigning  family  against  a  mere  defect  in  their  genealogy, 
when  were  the  people  to  expect  tranquillity  ?  Sceptres  were 
committed,  and  governments  were  instituted,  for  public  pro- 
tection and  public  happiness,  not  certainly  for  the  benefit  of 
rulerd,  or  for  the  security  of  particular  dynasties.  No  prej- 
udice has  less  in  its  favor,  and  none  has  been  more  fatal 
to  the  peace  of  mankind,  than  that  which  regards  a  nation 

1  Hall.  p.  210.  an  vnequiTocal  tottiinoiiy,  a  tefetnr  of  (tU 

■  The  lli-wlU  of  York  and  fha  quean    date  in  tbr  Paaton  eoUeettcn.  toI.  i.  o.ai 
aa  e%rlj  aa  1449,  aa  wa  kam  froia 
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of  subjects  as  a  family's  private  inheritance.  For,  as  this 
opinion  induces  reigning  princes  and  their  courtiers  to  look 
on  the  people  as  made  only  to  obey  them,  so,  when  the  tide  of 
events  has  swept  them  from  their  thrones^  it  begets  a  fond 
hope  of  restoration,  a  sense  of  injury  and  of  imprescriptible 
rights,  which  give  the  show  of  justice  to  fresh  disturbances 
of  public  order,  and  rebellions  against  established  authority. 
Even  in  cases  of  unjust  conquest,  which  are  far  stronger  than 
any  domestic  revolution,  time  heals  the  injury  of  wounded 
independence,  the  forced  submission  to  a  victorious  enemy  is 
changed  into  spontaneous  allegiance  to  a  sovereign,  and  the 
laws  of  Grod  and  nature  enjoin  the  obedience  that  is  chal- 
lenged by  reciprocal  benefits.  But  far  more  does  every 
national  government,  however  violent  in  its  origin,  become  le- 
gitimate, when  universally  obeyed  and  justly  exercised,  the 
possession  drawing  after  it  the  right ;  not  certainly  that  suc- 
cess can  alter  the  moral  character  of  actions,  or  privilege 
usurpation  before  the  tribunal  of  human  opinion,  or  in  the 
pages  of  history,  but  that  the  recognition  of  a  government 
by  the  people  is  the  binding  pledge  of  their  allegiance  so  long 
as  its  corresponding  duties  are  fulfilled.^  And  thus  the  law 
of  England  has  been  held  to  annex  the  subject's  fidelity  to 
the  reigning  monarch,  by  whatever  title  he  may  have  ascend- 
ed the  throne,  and  whoever  else  may  be  its  claimant.^  But 
the  statute  of  11th  of  Henry  VIL  c  1,  has  furnished  an  un- 
equivocal commentary  upon  this  principle,  when,  alluding  to 
the  condemnations  and  forieitures  by  which  those  alteiiiate 
successes  of  the  white  and  red  roses  had  almost  exhausted 
the  noble  blood  of  England,  it  enacts  that  ^  no  man  for  doing 
true  and  faithful  service  to  the  king  for  the  time  being  be 
convict  or  attaint  of  high  treason,  nor  of  other  offences,  by 
act  of  parliament  or  otherwise." 

Though  all  classes  of  men  and  all  pwrts  of  England  were 
divided  into  factions  by  this  unhappy  contest,  yet  the  strength 
of  the  Yorkists  lay  in  London  and  the  neighboring  counties, 
and  generally  among  the  middling  and  lower  people.    And 
this  is  what  might  naturally  be  expected.     For  no- 
tions of  hereditary  right  take  easy  hold  of  the  pop-  jjlSea»- 
ulace,  who  feel  an  honest  sympathy  for  those  whom  y^J^^** 
they  consider  as  injured ;  while  men  of  noble  birth 

1  Upon  tbia  great  question  the  fbnrth       *  Hale'i  Pleu  of  the  Ciowiu  TOl.  I.  y 
dbeoone  In  Sir  Michael  Foster*!  Beporti    61, 101  (edit.  1786) 
ought  partioulariy  to  be  read 
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and  high  station  have  a  keener  sense  of  personal  duty  to  their 
sovereign,  and  of  the  baseness  of  deserting  their  allegiance. 
Notwithstanding  the  wide-spreading  influence  of  the  Nevils, 
most  of  the  nobilitj  were  well  affected  to  the  reigning  dynas- 
ty. We  have  seen  how  reluctantly  they  acquiesced  in  the 
second  protectorate  of  the  duke  of  York  after  the  battle  of 
8t.  Albans.  Thirty-two  temporal  peers  took  an  oath  of  feal- 
ty to  Henry  and  his  issue  in  the  G)ventry  parliament  of  1460, 
which  attainted  the  duke  of  York  and  the  earls  of  Warwick 
and  Salisbury.^  And  in  the  memorable  circumstances  of  the 
duke's  claim  personally  made  in  parliament,  it  seems  mani- 
fest that  the  lords  complied  not  only  with  hesitation  but  un- 
willingness, and  in  £act  testified  their  respect  and  duty  for 
Henry  by  confirming  the  crown  to  him  during  his  life.'  The 
rose  of  Lancaster  blushed  upon  the  banners  of  the  Staffords, 
the  Percies,  the  Veres,  the  Hollands,  and  the  Courtneys. 
All  these  illustrious  fiunilies  lay  crushed  for  a  time  under  Uie 
ruins  of  their  party.  But  the  course  of  fortune,  which  has 
too  great  a  mastery  over  crowns  and  sceptres  to  be  controlled 
by  men's  affection,  invested  Edward  lY.  with  a  possession 
which  the  general  consent  of  the  nation  both  sanctioned  and 
secured.  This  was  effected  in  no  slight  degree  by  the  furi- 
ous spirit  of  Margaret,  who  began  a  system  of  extermination 
by  acts  of  attainder  and  execution  of  prisoners  that  created 
abhorrence,  though  it  did  not  prevent  imitation.  And  the  bar- 
barities of  her  northern  army,  whom  she  led  towards  London 
afler  the  battle  of  Wakefield,  lost  the  Lancastrian  cause  its 
former  friends,'  and  might  justly  convince  reflecting  men  that 
it  were  better  to  risk  the  dumces  of  a  new  dynasty  than  trust 
the  kingdom  to  an  exasperated  fisiction. 

A  period  of  obscurity  and  confusion  ensues,  during  which 

idipud  IV     ^^  ^^^  ^    ^^^  insight  into  constitutional  as  gen- 
eral history.    There  are  no  contemporary  chroni- 

1  Rot.  Pari.  ro\.  r.  p.  851.  not  njeet,  unkn  upon  real  gronndi  of 

■Id  p.  876.    ThJa  entry  in  tbaroUls    inspicioi 
hlgbly  iDtemtinK  and  Important.     It    writen. 


*  Id  p.  876.    ThJa  entry  in  tba  roll  Is    inspicion,  tho  anertloni  of  aecondaxy 
Ighly  iDtemtinK  and  Important.     It    writen. 
onght  to  be  read  In  prBfiirenoe  to  any  of       *  The  abbey  of  St.  Albans  was  atrlpped 


our  historiann.    Uunie,  who  draw  (hnn  by  the  qoeen  and  her  army  after  the 

Inferior  souroM,  la  not  altonther  aoen-  eecond  battle  fonght  at  that  place,  Feb; 

rate.    Yet  ooe  ramarlcable  eirenmetanoe.  17, 1461 ;  which  changed  Whethamstede 

told  by  Hall  and  other  chroniclers,  that  the  abbot  and  historiographer,  from  a 

the  dulie  of  Yortt  stood  bv  the  throne,  as  Tiolent  Lancustrian  into  a  Yorkist.    His 

if  to  claim  it,  though  omitted  entirely  in  change  of  party  is  qnita  sudden,  and 

the  roll,  ii  conflrro^  'by  Whethamstede,  amusing  enough.     See  too  the  Paston 

abbot  of  St.  Albans,  who  was  probably  Letters,  vol.  1.  p.  206.    Yet  the  Paatos 

then  present,  (p.  484,  edic.  Hearne.)  This  ftmily  were  originally  Lancastrian,  and 

■hows  that  we  ihould  only  doubt,  and  seturned  to  that  side  in  1470* 
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elers  of  anj  yalue,  and  the  rolls  of  parliament,  bj  whose  light 
we  have  hitherto  steered,  become  mere  registers  of  private 
bills,  or  of  petitions  relating  to  commerce.  The  reign  of  Ed- 
ward lY.  is  the  first  during  which  no  statute  was  passed  for 
the  redress  of  grievances  or  maintenance  of  the  subject's  lib- 
erty. Nor  is  there,  if  I  am  correct,  a  single  petition  of  this 
nature  upon  the  roll.  Whether  it  were  that  the  commons 
had  lost  too  much  of  their  ancient  courage  to  present  anj  re> 
monstrances,  or  that  a  wilful  omission  has  vitiated  the  record, 
b  hard  to  determine ;  but  we  certainly  must  not  imagine  that 
a  government  cemented  with  blood  poured  on  the  scafibld,  as 
well  as  in  the  field,  under  a  passionate  and  unprincipled  sov- 
ereign, would  afford  no  scope  for  the  just  animadversion  of 
parliament.^  The  reign  of  Edward  IV.  was  a  reign  of  ter- 
ror. One  half  of  the  noble  families  had  been  tlunned  by 
proscription ;  and  though  generally  restored  in  blood  by  the 
reversal  of  their  attainders  —  a  measure  certainly  deserving 
of  much  approbation  —  were  still  under  the  eyes  of  vigilant 
and  inveterate  enemies.  The  opposite  faction  would  be  cau- 
tious how  they  resisted  a  king  of  their  own  creation,  while 
the  hopes  of  their  adversaries  were  only  dormant.  And  in- 
deed,  without  relying  on  this  supposition,  it  is  commonly  seen 
that,  when  temporary  circumstances  have  given  a  king  the 
means  of  acting  in  disregard  of  his  subjects'  privileges,  it  is  a 
very  difficult  undertaking  for  them  to  recover  a  liberty  which 
has  no  security  so  effectual  as  habitual  possession. 

Besides  the  severe  proceedings  against  the  Lancastrian 
party,  which  might  be  extenuated  by  the  common  pretences, 
retaUation  of  similar  proscriptions,  security  for  the  actual 
government,  or  just  punishment  of  rebellion  against  a  legiti- 
mate heir,  there  are  several  reputed  instances  of  violence  and 
barbarity  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  which  have  not  such 
plausible  excuses.  Every  one  knows  the  common  stories  of  the 
citizen  who  was  attainted  for  treason  for  an  idle  speech  that  he 
would  make  his  son  heir  to  the  crown,  the  house  where  he 
dwelt ;  and  of  Thomas  Burdett,  who  wished  the  horns  of  his 
stag  in  the  belly  of  him  who  had  advised  the  king  to  shoot  it. 
Of  the  former  I  can  assert  nothing,  though  I  do  not  believe  it  to 

1  Thara  we  Mvenl  liittelie«  of  tIo-  fbrwsrd  to  throw  an  odium  on  the  duko 

koM  and  oppnwion  apparent  on  the  of  Glarenoef  who  had  been  conoemed  in 

lolbi  dnrine  thia  rrign,  but  not  proceed-  It.    Seteral  panagee  indicate  the  eharae 

Ins  firom  ue  crown.    One  of  a  remark-  ter  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester, 
tow  nature  (tol.  t.  p.  178)  was  brought 
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be  accurately  reported.  But  oertainlj  the  accusation  against 
Burdett,  however  iniquitous,  was  not  confined  to  these  fi:ivo« 
lous  words ;  which  indeed  do  not  appear  in  his  indictisenf, 
or  in  a  passage  relative  to  his  conviction  in  the  roll  of  parlia- 
ment  Burdett  was  a  servant  and  friend  of  the  duke  of  Clar- 
ence,  and  sacrificed  as  a  preliminary  victim.  It  was  an  article 
of  charge  against  Clarence  that  he  had  attempted  to  persuade 
the  people  that  '^  Thomas  Burdett  his  servant,  which  was 
lawfully  and  truly  attainted  of  treason,  was  wrongfully  put  to 
death."  ^  There  could  indeed  be  no  more  oppressive  usage 
inflicted  upon  meaner  persons  than  this  attainder  of  the  duke 
of  Clarence  —  an  act  for  which  a  brother  could  not  be  par- 
doned had  he  been  guilty,  and  which  deepens  the  shadow  of 
a  tyrannical  age,  if,  as  it  seems,  his  offence  toward  Edward 
was  but  levity  and  rashness. 

But  whatever  acts  of  injustice  we  may  attribute,  from  au- 
thority or  conjecture,  to  Edward's  government,  it  was  very  far 
from  being  unpopular.  His  love  of  pleasure,  his  affability, 
his  courage  and  beauty,  gave  him  a  credit  with  his  subjects 
which  he  had  no  real  virtue  to  challenge.  This  restored  him 
to  the  throne,  even  against  the  prodigious  infiuence  of  War- 
wick, and  compelled  Henry  VII.  to  treat  his  memory  with 
respect,  and  acknowledge  him  as  a  lawful  king.'    The  latter 

t  Sea  in  Cro.  Oar.  120,  the  indictment  trlan.    And  Henry  VI.  paaeee  for  hsTing 

■gftinst  Burdett  foroompuMing  the  king^a  been  king  daring  his  ihort  restOF&tion  in 

dieathf  and  for  that  purpose  conspiring  1470,  when  Bdward  had  been  nioe  yean 

with  Stacle  and  Blake  to  ealcnlate  hu  npon  the  throne.    For  the  earl  of  Oxford 

nativity  and   his  son*s,    ad  sciendnm  is  said  to  have  been  attainted  "  for  the 

qnando  Udem  rex  et  Bdwardos  i^us  flU*  true  allegiance  and  serrioe  he  owed  and 

ns  morientur :    Also  for  the  same  end  did  to  Henry  VI.  at  Bamet  field  and 


dispersing  dirers  rhymes  and  ballads  de  otherwise."  (p.  281.)  This  might  be 
murmuxationibus,  seditlonlbas  et  pro-  sonable  enov^gh  on  the  true  principle  that 
ditorils  exdtationibus,  foctas  etfiibriea-  allegiance  is  due  to  a  king  defaetb;  if 
tas  apud  Uolboum,  to  the  Intent  that  indeed  we  could  determine  who  waa  the 
the  people  might  withdmw  their  lore  king  de  focto  on  the  morning  of  the  bat- 
from  the  king  and  desert  him,  ac  erga  ip-  tie  of  Bamet.  But  this  principle  waa 
ium  regem  insorgerent,  et  guerram  eiga  not  fairly  reeoenlied.  Richard  III.  is 
Ipsam  regem  lerarent,  ad  flnalem  de-  always  called,  "in  deed  and  not  in  right 
struetionem  ipeorum  regis  ao  domini  kingof  Englard."  Nor  was  this  merely 
prineipls,  &c.  founded  on  his  usurpation  as  against  his 
I  Rot.  Pari.  vol.  t1.  p.  193.  nephew.  For  that  unfortunate  boy  is 
*  The  rolls  of  Henry  FII.'s  first  parlia-  little  better  treated,  and  in  the  act  of  r»- 
ment  are  t\x\\  of  an  absurd  confusion  In  sumption,  1  H.  VIl..  while  Edward  IV^ 
thought  and  language,  which  is  render-  is  styled  "  late  king."  appean  only  with 
ed  odious  by  the  purpoees  to  which  It  Is  the  denomination  of  *■*■  Sdward  his  son, 
applied.  Both  Henry  VI.  and  Edward  late  called  Edward  V."  (p.  836.)  Who 
I  v.  are  considered  as  lawful  kings  ;  ex-  then  was  king  after  the  death  of  Edward 
oept  in  one  instance,  where  Alau  Cotter-  IV.  f  And  was  his  son  really  ill^tl- 
ell,  petitioning  for  the  rerersal  of  his  mate,  as  an  usurping  uncle  pretended  ? 
attainder^peucs  of  Edward,  "  htto  called  Or  did  the  crime  of  Richard,  though  pun- 
Edward  IV.*'(Tol.iT.  p.  290.)  But  this  ished  in  him,  enure  to  the  benefit  of 
is  only  tlM  language  of  a  private  Laooas-  Henry?    Tfaase  wei«  points  which,  like 
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years  of  his  reign  were  passed  in  repose  at  home  after  scenes 
of  unparalleled  conyulsions,  and  in  peace  abroad  after  more 
than  a  centurj  of  Qxpensive  warfare.  His  demands  of  sub- 
sidy were  therefore  moderate,  and  easily  defrayed  by  a  nation 
wluch  was  making  rapid  advances  towards  opulence.  Accord- 
ing to  Sir  John  Fortescue,  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  whole  king- 
dom had  come  to  the  king's  hand  by  forfeiture  at  some  time 
or  other  since  the  commencement  of  his  reign.^  Many  in- 
deed of  these  lands  had  been  restored,  and  others  lavished 
away  in  grants,  but  the  surplus  revenue  must  still  have  been 
considerable. 

Edward  IV.  was  the  first  who  practised  a  new  method  of 
taking  his  subjects'  money  without  consent  of  parliament,  un- 
der the  plausible  name  of  benevolences.  These  came  in 
place  of  the  still  more  plausible  loans  of  former  monarchs, 
and  were  principally  levied  on  the  wealthy  traders.  Though 
no  complaint  appears  in  the  parUamentaiy  records  of  his 
reign,  which,  as  has  been  observed,  complain  of  nothing,  the 
illegality  was  undoubtedly  felt  and  resented.  In  the  remark- 
able address  to  Richard  by  that  tumultuary  meeting  which 
invited  him  to  assume  the  crown,  we  find,  among  general  as- 
sertions of  the  state's  decay  through  misgovern  ment,  the  fol- 
lowing strong  passage :  —  ^  For  certainly  we  be  determined 
rather  to  aventure  and  committe  us  to  the  perill  of  owre  lyfs 
and  jopardie  of  deth,  than  to  lyve  in  such  thraldome  and  bond- 
age as  we  have  lyved  long  tyme  heretofore,  oppressed  and  in- 
lured  by  extortions  and  newe  impositions  ayenst  the  lawes  of 
Grod  and  man,  and  the  libertie,  old  policie,  and  lawes  of  this 
realme,  whereyn  eveiy  Englishman  is  inherited."  '  According- 
ly, in  Richard  IH.'s  only  parliament  an  act  was  passed  which 
after  reciting  in  the  strongest  terms  the  grievances  lately 
endured,  abrogates  and  annuls  forever   all  exactions  under 

the  fkte  of  the  yoang  prineoe  In  the  tlve  itatnte  to  which  I  haTe  already  al- 

ToweTf  be  ihoee  to  wrap  in  dlseraet  si-  laded,  which  paued  in  the  elerenth  year 

lenoe.    But  the  flnt  qaeetion  he  feeme  of  hie  reign,  and  afforded  ae  much  eeeuz^ 

to  have  answered  in  hb  own  fkvor.    For  ity  for  men  following  the  plain  line  o 

Bichard  himaelf,  Howard  duke  of  Nor>  rallying  round    the   itandard  of  their 

folk.  Lord  Lorel,  and  some  others,  are  country  as  mere  law  can  oflEer.    There  ia 

attainted  (p.  276)  for  ^*  traiteronsly  in-  some  extraordinary  reasoning  upon  this 

tending,    compassing,   and   imagining'*  act  in  Carte's  History  (toI.  ii.  p.  844),  for 

the  death  of  Henry ;  of  coarse  before  or  the  purpose  of  proving  titat  the  adherents 

at  the  battle  of  Bosworth ;  and  while  his  of  Oeoife  n.  would  not  be  protected  by 

right,  unsupported  by  possession,  could  it  on  the  restoration  of  the  true  blood. 


have  restsd  only  on  an  hereditary  title  >  DUbrsnoe  of  Abeolnte  and  MmlteJ 

which  It  was  an  Insult  to  the  nation  to  Monarchy,  p.  88. 

pvefer.     These  monstrous  proceeding!  •  Bot.  ParL  voL  H.  p.  2fl. 
•oipJaln  the  nscssstty  of  that 
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the  name  of  benevolence.^  The  liberties  of  this  countrj  were 
at  least  not  directly  impaired  by  the  usurpation  of  Richard. 
But  from  an  act  so  deeply  tainted  with  moral  guilt,  as  well  as 
so  violent  in  all  its  circumstances,  no  substantial  benefit  was 
likely  to  spring.  Whatever  difficulty  there  may  be  in  decid- 
ing upon  the  fate  of  Richard's  nephews  after  they  were  im- 
mured in  the  Tower,  the  more  public  parts  of  the  transac- 
tion bear  unequivocal  testimony  to  his  ambitious  usurpation.* 
It  would  therefore  be  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  this  chapter 
to  dwell  upon  his  assumption  of  the  regency,  or  upon  the  sort 
of  election,  however  curious  and  remarkable,  which  gave  a 
pretended  authority  to  his  usurpation  of  the  throne.  Nei- 
ther of  these  has  ever  been  alleged  by  any  party  in  the  way  of 
constitutional  precedent. 

At  this  epoch  I  terminate  these  inquiries  into  the  English 
constitution  ;  a  sketch  very  imperfect,  I  fear,  and  unsatisfac- 
tory, but  which  may  at  least  answer  the  purpose  of  fixing  the 
Conoimion  reader's  attention  on  the  principal  objects,  and  of 
guiding  him  to  the  purest  fountains  of  constitution- 
al knowledge.  From  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Tudor  a 
new  period  is  to  be  dated  in  our  history,  far  more  prosperous 
in  the  diffusion  of  opulence  and  the  preservation  of  general 
order  than  the  preceeding,  but  less  distinguished  by  the  spirit 
of  freedom  and  jealousy  of  tyrannical  power.  We  have  seen, 
through  the  twilight  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  records,  a  form  of 
civil  policy  established  by  our  ancestors,  marked,  like  the  kin- 
dred governments  of  the  continent,  with  aboriginal  Teutonic 
features ;  barbarous  indeed,  and  insufficient  for  the  great  ends 
of  society,  but  capable  and  worthy  of  the  improvement  it  has 
received,  because  actuated  by  a  sound  and  vital  spirit,  the 
love  of  freedom  and  of  justice.  From  these  principles  arose 
that  venerable  institution,  which  none  but  a  free  and  simple 
people  could  have  conceived,  trial  by  peers — an  institution 
common  in  some  degree  to  other  nations,  but  which,  more 
widely  extended,  more  strictly  retained,  and  better  modified 
among  ourselves,  has  become  perhaps  the  first,  certainly 
among  the  first,  of  our  securities  against  arbitrary  govern- 

1  1  R.  m.  e.  2.  I^ng,  who  maintain  that  Uie  dnk*  o* 

I  The  long-debated  qoeetion  aa  to  the  York,  at  least,  wu  in  some  way  releued 

murderof  ifid  ward  aod  his  brother  teems  from    the    Tower,   and   reappeared   as 

to  me  more  probably  eolved  on  the  oom-  Perkin  Warbeck.     Bat  a  Tery  etrong 

mon  ffuppoeition  that  it  was  rsally  per*  oonylction  either  way  Is  not  readily  at 

petrated  by  the  orders  of  Richard,  than  tsinabls. 
on  that  of  Walpole,  Oarte,  Henty,  and 
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ment  We  have  seen  a  foreign  conqueror  and  his  descend* 
ants  trample  almost  alike  upon  the  prostrate  nation  and  upon 
those  who  had  heen  companions  of  Uieir  victory,  introduce  the 
servitudes  of  feudal  law  with  more  than  their  usual  rigor, 
and  establish  a  large  revenue  bj  continual  precedents  upon  a 
system  of  universal  and  prescriptive  extortion.  But  the 
Norman  and  English  races,  each  unfit  to  endure  oppression, 
forgetting  their  animosities  in  a  common  interest,  enforce  by 
arms  the  concession  of  a  great  charter  of  liberties.  Privi- 
leges wrested  from  one  faithless  monarch  are  preserved  with 
continual  vigilance  against  the  machinations  of  another ;  the 
rights  of  the  people  become  more  precise,  and  their  spirit 
more  magnanimous,  during  the  long  reign  of  Henry  HI. 
With  greater  ambition  and  greater  abilities  than  his  father, 
Edward  I.  attempts  in  vain  to  govern  in  an  arbitrary  man- 
ner, and  has  the  mortification  of  seeing  his  prerogative  fettered 
by  still  more  important  limitations.  The  great  council  of  the 
nation  b  opened  to  the  representatives  of  the  commons. 
They  proceed  by  slow  and  cautious  steps  to  remonstrate 
agidnst  pubUc  grievances,  to  check  the  abuses  of  administra- 
tion, and  sometimes  to  chastise  public  delinquency  in  the  of- 
ficers of  the  crown.  A  number  of  remedial  provisions  are 
added  to  the  statutes ;  every  Englishman  learns  to  remember 
that  he  is  the  citizen  of  a  free  state,  and  to  claim  the  common 
law  as  his  birthright,  even  though  the  violence  of  power 
should  interrupt  its  enjoyment.  It  were -a  strange  misrepre- 
sentation of  history  to  assert  that  the  constitution  had  attained 
anything  like  a  perfect  state  in  the  fifteenth  century ;  but  I 
know  not  whether  there  are  any  essential  privileges  of  our 
countrymen,  any  fundamental  securities  against  arbitrary 
power,  so  far  as  they  depend  upon  positive  institution,  which 
may  not  be  traced  to  the  time  when  the  bouse  of  Plantage«i»t 
filled  the  English  throne. 
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NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  Vm. 
(Part  HI.) 


Note  L    Page  217. 

It  is  raihez  a  curious  speculative  question,  and  sudi  011I7, 
we  may  presume,  it  will  long  continue,  whether  bishops  are 
entitled,  on  charges  of  treason  or  felony,  to  a  trial  by  the 
peers.  If  this  question  be  considered  either  theoretically  or 
according  to  ancient  authority,  I  think  the  affirmative  propo- 
sition is  beyond  dispute.  Bishops  were  at  tdl  times  mem- 
bers of  the  great  national  council,  and  fully  equal  to  lay 
lords  in  temporal  power  as  well  as  dignity.  Since  the  Con 
quest  they  have  held  their  temporalities  of  the  crown  by  a 
baronial  tenure,  which,  if  there  be  any  consistency  in  law, ' 
must  unequivocally  distinguish  them  from  commoners-— 
since  any  one  holding  by  barony  might  be  challenged  on  a 
jury,  as  not  being  the  peer  of  the  party  whom  he  was  to  try. 
It  is  true  that  they  take  no  share  in  the  judicial  power  of  the  * 
house  of  lords  in  cases  of  treason  or  felony  ;  but  this  is  mere- 
ly in  conformity  to  those  ecclesiastical  canons  which  prohib- 
ited the  clergy  from  partaking  in  capital  judgment,  and  thej 
have  always  withdrawn  from  the  house  on  such  occasions 
under  a  protestation  of  their  right  to  remain.  Had  it  not 
been  for  this  particularity,  arising  wholly  out  of  their  own 
discipline,  the  question  of  their  peerage  could  never  have 
come  into  dispute.  As  for  the  common  argument  that  they 
are  not  tried  as  peers  because  they  have  nX>  inheritable  no- 
bility, I  consider  it  as  very  frivolous,  since  it  takes  for^^ranted 
the  precise  matter  in  controversy,  that  an  inheritable  nobility 
is  necessary  to  the  definition  of  peerage,  or  to  its  incidental 
privileges. 

If  we  come  to  constitutional  precedents,  by  which,  when 
sufficiently  numerous  and  unexceptionable,  all  questions  of 
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this  kind  are  ultimately  to  be  determined,  the  weight  of  an- 
cient authontj  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  the  prelates.  In  the 
fifteenth  year  of  Edward  III.  (1340),  the  king  brought  sev- 
eral charges  against  archbishop  Stratford.  He  came  to  par- 
liament with  a  declared  intention  of  defending  himself  before 
his  peers.  The  king  insisted  upon  his  answering  in  the  court 
of  exchequer.  Stratford  however  persevered,  and  the  house 
of  lords,  by  the  king's  consent,  appointed  twelve  of  their 
number^  bishops,  earls,  and  barons,  to  report  whether  peers 
ought  to  answer  criminal  charges  in  parliament,  and  not  else- 
where. This  committee  reported  to  the  king  in  full  parlia 
ment  that  the  peers  of  the  land  ought  not  to  be  arraigned, 
nor  put  on  trial,  except  in  parliament  and  by  their  peers. 
The  archbishop  upon  this  prayed  the  king,  that,  inasmuch  aa 
he  ha^  been  notoriously  defamed,  he  might  be  arraigned  in 
full  parliament  before  the  peers,  and  there  make  answer ; 
which  request  the  king  granted.  (Rot,  Pari.  vol.  ii.  p.  127. 
Collier's  Eccles.  HisL  vol.  i.  p.  543.)  The  proceedings  against 
Stratford  went  no  further ;  but  I  think  it  impossible  not  to 
admit  that  his  right  to  trial  as  a  peer  was  fully  recognized 
both  by  the  king  and  lords. 

This  is,  however,  the  latest,  and  perhaps  the  only  instance 
of  a  prelate's  obtaining  so  high  a  privilege.  In  the  preceding 
reign  of  Edward  II.,  if  we  can  rely  on  the  account  of  Wal- 
singham  (p.  119),  Adam  Orleton,  the  factious  bishop  of 
Hereford,  had  first  been  arraigned  before  the  house  of  lords, 
and  subsequently  convicted  by  a  common  jury ;  but  the  trans- 
action was  of  a  singular  nature,  and  the  king  might  probably 
be  influenced  by  the  difiiculty  of  obtaining  a  conviction  from 
the  tempcnd  peers,  of  whom  many  were  disaffected  to  him, 
in  a  case  where  privilege  of  clergy  was  vehemently  claimed. 
But  about  1357  a  bishop  of  Ely,  being  accused  of  harboring 
one  guilty  of  murder,  though  he  demanded  a  trial  by  the 
peers,  was  compelled  to  abide  the  verdict  of  a  jury.  (Col- 
lier, p.  557.)  In  the  31st  of  Edw.  UI.  (135B)  the  abbot  of 
Missenden  was  hanged  for  coining.  (2  Inst.  p.  635.)  The 
abbot  of  this  monastery  appears  from  Dugdale  to  have  been 
summoned  by  writ  in  the  49  th  of  Henry  UI.  If  he  actually 
held  by  barony,  I  do  not  perceive  any  strong  distinction  be- 
tween his  case  and  that  of  a  bishop.  The  leading  precedent, 
however,  and  that  upon  which  lawyers  principally  found  their 
denial  of  this  privilege  to  the  bi^ops,  is  the  case  of  Fisher 
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who  was  certainly  tried  before  an  ordinary  jury ;  nor  am  I 
aware  that  any  remonstrance  was  made  by  himself,  or  com- 
plaint by  his  friends,  upon  this  ground.  Cranmer  was  treated 
in  the  same  manner ;  and  from  these  two,  being  the  most  re- 
cent precedents,  though  neither  of  them  in  the  best  of  times, 
the  great  plurality  of  law-books  have  drawn  a  condusioQ 
tliat  bishops  are  not  entitled  to  trial  by  the  temporal  peers. 
Nor  can  Uiere  be  much  doubt  that,  whenever  the  occasion 
shall  occur,  this  will  be  the  decision  of  the  house  of  lords. 

There  are  two  peculiarities,  as  it  may  naturally  appear,  in 
the  above-mentioned  resolution  of  the  lords  in  Stratford's 
case.  The  first  is,  that  they  claim  to  be  tried,  not  only  be* 
fore  their  peers,  but  in  parliament  And  in  the  case  of  the 
bishop  of  Ely  it  is  said  to  have  been  objected  to  his  claim  of 
trial  by  his  peers,  that  parliament  was  not  then  sitting. 
(Collier,  ubi  sup.)  It  is  most  probable,  therefore,  that  the 
court  of  the  lord  high  steward,  for  the  special  purpose  of  try- 
ing a  peer,  was  of  more  recent  institution  —  as  appears  also 
from  Sir  E.  Coke's  expressions.  (4  Inst  p.  58.)  The 
second  circumstance  that  may  strike  a  reader  is,  that  the 
lords  assert  their  privilege  in  all  criminal  cases,  not  distin- 
guishing misdemeanors  from  treasons  and  felonies.  But  in 
this  they  were  undoubtedly  warranted  by  the  clear  language 
of  Magna  Charta,  which  makes  no  distmction  of  the  kind. 
The  practice  of  trying  a  peer  for  misdemeanors  by  a  jury  of 
oonmioners,  concerning  the  origin  of  which  I  can  say  noth- 
ing, is  one  of  those  ^anomalies  which  too  often  render  our 
laws  capricious  and  unreasonable  in  the  eyes  of  impartial 
men. 

Since  writing  the  above  note  I  have  read  Stillingfleef  a 
treatise  on  the  judicial  power  of  the  bishops  in  capital  cases— 
a  right  which,  though  now,  I  think,  abrc^ted  by  non-claim 
and  a  course  of  contrary  precedents,  he  proves  beyond  dis- 
pute to  have  existed  by  the  oonmion  law  and  constitutions  of 
Clarendon,  to  have  been  occasionally  exercised,  and  to  have 
been  only  suspended  by  their  voluntary  act  In  the  course 
of  this  argument  he  treats  of  the  peerage  of  the  bishops,  and 
produces  abundant  evidence  from  the  records  of  parliament 
that  they  were  styled  peers,  for  which,  though  convinced  from 
general  recollection,  I  had  not  leisure  or  disposition  to  search. 
But  if  any  doubt  should  remain,  the  statute  25  £•  IIL  c.  6,  con- 
tains a  legislative  declaration  of  the  peerage  of  bishops.   The 
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whole  subject  is  discussed  with  much  perspicuity  and  force  by 
Stillingfleet,  who  seems  however  not  to  press  very  greatly 
the  right  of  trial  by  peers,  aware  no  doubt  of  the  weight  d 
opposite  precedents.  (Stillingfleet's  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  820.) 
In  one  distinction,  that  the  bishops  vote  in  their  judicial  func- 
tions as  barons,  but  in  legislation  as  magnates,  which  Wa]> 
burton  has  brought  forward  as  his  own  in  the  Alliance  of 
Church  and  State,  Stillingfleet  has  perhaps  not  taken  the 
strongest  ground,  nor  sufficiently  accounted  for  their  right  of 
sitting  in  judgment  on  the  impeachment  of  a  commoner.  Par- 
liamentary impeachment,  upon  charges  of  high  public  crimes, 
seems  to  be  the  exercise  of  a  right  inherent  in  the  great  council 
of  the  nation,  some  traces  of  which  appear  even  before  the 
Conquest  (Chron.  Sax.  p.  164,  169),  independent  of  and  su- 
perseding that  of  trial  by  peers,  which,  if  the  29th  section 
of  Magna  Charta  be  strictly  construed,  is  only  required  upon 
indictments  at  the  king's  suit  And  this  consideration  is  of 
great  weight  in  the  question,  still  unsettled,  whether  a  com- 
moner can  be  tried  by  the  lords  upon  an  impeachment  for 
treason. 

The  treatise  of  Stillingfieet  was  written  on  occasion  of  the 
objection  raised  by  the  commons  to  the  bishops  voting  on  the 
question  of  Lord  Danby's  pardon,  which  he  pleaded  in  bar  of 
his  impeachment  Burnet  seems  to  suppose  that  their  right 
to  final  judgment  had  never  been  defended,  and  confounds 
judgment  with  sentence.  Mr.  Hargrave,  strange  to  say,  has 
made  a  much  greater  blunder,  and  imagined  that  the  ques- 
tion related  to  their  right  of  voting  on  a  bill  of  attainder, 
which  no  one,  I  believe,  ever  disputed.  (Notes  on  Co*  Litt 
134  b.) 

NoTB  n.    Page  220. 

The  constitution  of  parliament  in  this  period,  antecedent  to 
the  Groat  Charter,  has  been  minutely  and  scrupulously 
investigated  by  the  Lords'  Committee  on  the  Dignity  of  a 
Peer  in  1819.  Two  questions  may  be  raised  as  to  the  lay 
portion  of  the  great  council  of  the  nation  from  the  Conquest 
to  the  reign  of  John : — first.  Did  it  comprise  any  members, 
whether  from  the  counties  or  boroughs,  not  hol4ing  them- 
selves, nor  deputed  by  others  holding  in  chief  of  the  crown 
by  knight^^ervice  or  grand  seijeanty  ?  secondly,  Were  all 
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such  tenants  in  capite  personally,  or  in  contemplation  of 
law,  assisting,  by  advice  and  suffrage,  in  councils  held  for  the 
purpose  of  laying  on  burdens,  or  for  permanent  and  impor- 
tant legislation  ? 

The  former  of  these  questions  they  readily  determine. 
The  committee  have  discovered  no  proof,  nor  any  likelihood 
from  analogy,  that  the  great  council,  in  these  Norman  reigns, 
was  composed  of  any  who  did  not  hold  in  chief  of  the  crown 
by  a  military  tenure,  or  one  in  grand  serjeanty ;  and  they 
exclude,  not  only  tenants  in  petty  serjeanty  and  socage,  but 
such  as  held  of  an  escheated  barony,  or,  as  it  was  called,  de 
honore. 

They  found  more  difficulty  in  the  second  question.  H 
has  generally  been  concluded,  and  I  may  have  taken  it  for 
granted  in  my  text,  that  all  military  tenants  in  capite  were 
summoned,  or  ought  to  have  been  summoned,  to  any  great 
council  of  the  realm,  whether  for  the  purpose  of  levying  a 
new  tax,  or  any  other  affecting  the  public  weal.  The  com- 
mittee, however,  laudably  cautious  in  drawing  any  positive 
inference,  have  moved  step  by  step  through  this  obscure 
path  with  a  circumspection  as  honorable  to  themselves  as  it 
renders  their  ultimate  judgment  worthy  of  respect 

^The  council  of  the  kingdom,  however  composed  (they 
are  adverting  to  the  reign  of  Henry  I.),  must  have  been 
assembled  by  the  king's  conmiand ;  and  tiie  king,  therefore, 
may  have  assumed  the  power  of  selecting  the  persons  to 
whom  he  addressed  the  command,  especially  if  the  object  of 
assembling  such  a  council  was  not  to  impose  any  burden  on 
any  of  the  subjects  of  the  realm  exempted  from  such  bur- 
dens except  by  their  own  free  grants.  Whether  the  king 
was  at  this  time  considered  as  bound  by  any  constitutional 
law  to  address  such  command  to  any  particular  persons, 
designated  by  law  as  essential  parts  of  such  an  assembly  for 
all  purposes,  the  committee  have  been  unable  to  ascertain. 
It  has  generally  been  considered  as  the  law  of  the  land  that 
the  king  had  a  right  to  require  the  advice  of  any  of  his 
subjects,  and  their  personal  services,  for  the  general  benefit 
of  the  kingdom ;  but  as,  by  the  terms  of  the  charters  of 
Henry  and  of  his  father,  no  aid  could  be  required  of  the 
immediate  tenants  of  the  crown  by  military  service,  beyond 
the  obligation  of  their  respective  tenures,  if  the  crown  had 
occasion  for  any  extraordinary  aid  firom  those  tenants,  it 
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must  have  been  necessary,  according  to  law,  to  assemble  all 
persons  so  holding,  to  give  their  consent  to  the  imposition* 
Though  the  numbers  of  such  tenants  of  the  crown  were  not 
originally  very  great,  as  far  as  appears  from  Domesday,  yet,  if 
it  was  necessary  to  convene  all  to  form  a  constitutional  legi^« 
tive  assembly,  the  distances  of  their  respective  residences,  and 
the  inconvenience  of  assembling  at  one  time,  in  one  spot,  all 
those  who  thus  held  of  the  crown,  and  upon  whom  the 
maintenance  of  the  Conquest  itself  must  for  a  considerable 
time  have  importantly  depended,  must  have  produced  diffi- 
culties, even  in  the  reign  of  the  Conqueror ;  and  the  increase 
of  their  numbers  by  subdivision  of  tenures  must  have  greatly 
increased  the  difficulty  in  the  reign  of  his  son  Henrj :  and 
at  length,  in  the  reigns  of  his  successors,  it  must  have  been 
almost  impossible  to  have  convened  such  an  assembly,  except 
by  general  summons  of  the  greater  part  of  the  persons  who 
were  to  form  it ;  and  unless  those  who  obeyed  the  summons 
could  bind  those  who  did  not,  the  powers  of  the  assembly 
when  convened  must  have  been  verj  defective."  (p.  40.) 

Though  I  do  not  perceive  why  we  should  assume  any 
great  subdivision  of  tenures  before  the  statute  of  Quia  Emp^ 
tares,  in  18  £dw.  I.,  which  prohibited  subinfeudation,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  committee  have  pointed  out  the  inconvenience 
of  a  scheme  which  gave  all  tenants  in  capite  (more  numerous 
in  Domesday  than  they  perhaps  were  aware)  a  right  to 
assist  at  great  councils.  Still,  as  it  is  manifest  from  the  early 
charters,  and  explicitly  admitted  by  the  committee,  that  the 
king  could  raise  no  extraordinary  contribution  from  his  imme- 
diate vassals  by  his  own  authority,  and  as  there  was  no  feudal 
subordination  between  one  of  these  and  another,  however 
differing  in  wealth,  it  is  dear  that  they  were  legallj  entitled 
to  a  voice,  be  it  through  general  or  special  summons,  in  the 
imposition  of  taxes  which  they  were  to  pay.  It  will  not 
follow  that  they  were  summoned,  or  had  an  acknowledged 
right  to  be  summoned,  on  the  few  other  occasions  when 
legislative  measures  were  in  contemplation,  or  in  the  deter- 
minations taken  hy  the  king's  great  council.  This  can  only 
be  inferred  by  presumptive  proof  or  constitutional  analogy. 

The  eleventh  article  of  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  in 
1164  declares  that  archbishops,  bishops,  and  all  persons  of 
the  realm  who  hold  of  the  king  in  capite,  possess  their  lands 
as  a  barony,  and  are  bound  to  attend  in  the  judgments  of  the 
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king's  court  like  other  barons.  It  is  plain,  from  the  general 
tenor  of  these  constitutions,  that  '^  universse  personas  regni " 
must  be  restrained  to  ecclesiastics ;  and  the  only  words  which 
can  be  important  in  the  present  discussion  are  ^  sicut  baronea 
cseteri/'  ^  It  seems,*'  says  the  conmiittee,  "  to  follow  that  all 
those  termed  the  king's  barons  were  tenants  in  chief  of  the 
king ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  all  tenants  in  chief  of  the 
king  were  the  king's  barons,  and  as  such  bound  to  attend  his 
court.  They  might  not  be  bound  to  attend  unless  they  held 
their  lands  of  the  king  in  chief  '  sicut  baroniam,'  as  expressed 
in  this  article  with  respect  to  the  archbishops  and  other  clergy.** 
(p.  44.)  They  conclude,  however,  that  *'  upon  the  whole 
the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  if  the  existing  copies  be 
correct,  afford  strong  ground  for  presuming  that  owing  suit 
to  the  king  8  great  court  rendered  the  tenant  one  of  the  king's 
barons  or  members  of  that  court,  though  probably  in  general 
none  attended  who  were  not  specially  summoned.  It  has 
been  already  observed  that  this  would  not  include  all  the 
king's  tenants  in  chief,  and  particularly  those  who  did  not  hold 
of  him  as  of  his  crown,  or  even  to  all  who  did  hold  of 
him  as  of  his  crown,  but  not  by  knight-service  or  grand 
serjeanty,  which  were  alone  deemed  military  and  honorable 
tenures;  thou<;h,  whether  all  who  held  of  the  king  as  of  his 
crown,  by  knight-service  or  grand  serjeanty,  did  originally 
owe  suit  to  the  king's  court,  or  whether  that  obligation  was 
confined  to  persons  holding  by  a  particular  tenure,  called  ' 
tenure  per  baroniam,  as  has  been  asserted,  the  Constitutions 
of  Clarendon  do  not  assist  to  ascertain."  (p.  45.)  But  this,  as 
they  pointX)ut,  involves  the  question  whetiier  the  Ouria  HegiSf 
mentioned  in  these  constitutions,  was  not  only  a  judicial 
but  a  legislative  assembly,  or  one  competent  to  levy  a  tax  on 
military  tenants,  since  by  the  terms  of  the  charter  of  Heniy 
L,  coniirmed  by  that  of  Henry  IL,  all  such  tenants  were 
clearly  exempted  from  taxation,  except  by  their  own  consents. 
They  touch  slightly  on  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  with  the 
remark  that  ^  the  result  of  all  which  they  have  found  with 
respect  to  the  constitution  of  the  legislative  assemblies  of  the 
realm  still  leaves  the  subject  in  gi*eat  obscurity."  (p.  49.) 
IBut  it  is  remarkable  that  they  have  never  alluded  to  the 
presence  of  tenants  in  chief,  knights  as  well  as  baroos,  at  the 

Parliament  of  Northampton  under  Henry  II.    They  come, 
owever,  rather  suddenly  to  the  conclusion  that  ^  the  records 
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of  the  reign  of  John  seem  to  give  strong  ground  for  suppos- 
ing that  all  the  Icing's  tenants  in  chief  by  military  tenure,  if 
not  all  the  tenants  in  chief,  ^  were  at  one  time  deemed  neces- 
sary members  of  the  common  councils  of  the  realm,  when 
summoned  for  extraordinary  purposes,  and  especially  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  a  grant  of  any  extraordinary  aid  to  the 
king ;  and  this  opinion  accords  with  what  has  generally  been 
deemed  originally  the  law  in  France,  or  other  countries 
where  what  is  called  the  feudal  system  of  tenures  has  been 
established."  (p.  54.)  It  cannot  surely  admit  of  a  doubt^ 
and  has  been  abeady  affirmed  more  than  once  by  the  com- 
mittee, that  for  an  extraordinary  grant  of  money  the  consent 
of  military  tenants  in  chief  was  required  long  before  the 
reign  of  John.  Nor  was  that  a  reign,  till  the  enactment  of 
ilie  Great  Charter,  when  any  fresh  extension  of  political 
liberty  was  likely  to  have  become  established.  But  the 
difficulty  may  still  remain  with  respect  to  '^extraordinary 
purposes  "  of  another  description. 

They  observe  afterwards  that  **  they  have  found  no  docu- 
ment before  the  Great  Charter  of  John  in  which  the  term 
*  majores  barones '  has  been  used,  though  in  some  subsequent 
documents  words  of  apparently  similar  import  have  been 
used.  From  the  instrument  itself  it  might  be  presumed  that 
the  term  '  majores  barones '  was  then  a  term  in  some  de- 
gree understood ;  and  that  the  distinction  had,  therefore,  an 
earlier  origin,  though  the  conmiittee  have  not  found  the  term 
in  any  earlier  instrument."  (p.  67.)  But  though  the  Dia- 
logue on  the  Exchequer,  generally  referred  to  the  reign  of 
Henry  IL,  is  not  an  instrument,  it  is  a  law-book  of  sufficient 
reputation,  and  in  this  we  read  —  ^  Quidam  de  rege  tenent 
in  capite  quas  ad  coronam  pertinent ;  baronias  scilicet  majores 
seu  minores."  (Lib.  ii.  cap.  10.)  It  would  be  trifling  to 
dispute  that  the  tenant  of  a  baronia  major  might  be  called  a 
haro  major.  And  what  could  the  tecundiB  dignitaHs  barones 
at  Northampton  have  been  but  tenants  in  capite  holding  fiefs 
by  some  line  or  other  distinguishable  frorsi  a  superior  class  ?* 

1  Thin  hypothetical  olavue  to  Mmewhat  the  great  eoaneito  of  the  Conqueror  and 

mnarkable  ■    Grand  Mijeaoty  is  of  courae  hto  nnmediate  deneendante. 

Included  bjr  parity  under  military  ferrice.  <  Mr.  Spence  has  ingenloniily  eo^Joo- 

Bnt  did  any  hold  of  the  king  In  socage,  tnred,  obserrlng  that  in  some  pamages  of 

except  on  his  demesne   lands?     Tbrre  I)omefiday(hequotestwo,  but  I  only  find 

might  be  some  by  petty  eeijeanty.    Yet  one)  the  barons  who  held  more  than  six 

the  committee,  aa  we  hare  Jost  seen,  ah-  manors  paid  their  relief  directly  to  ths 

folotelj  exclode  Umm  ftom  anj  ■have  in  kiog,  wbile  thOM  who  bad  fix  or  leaf  paU 
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It  appotars,  therefore,  on  the  whole,  that  in  the  judgment 
of  the  committee,  hj  no  means  indulgent  in  their  requisition 
of  evidence,  or  disposed  to  take  the  more  popular  side,  all 
the  military  tenants  in  captte  were  coustitutionallj  members 
of  the  commune  concilium  of  the  realm  during  the  Norman 
constitution.  This  commune  concilium  the  committee  distin- 
guish from  a  magnum  concilium^  though  it  seems  doubtful 
whether  there  were  anj  very  definite  line  between  the  two. 
But  that  the  consent  of  these  tenants  was  required  for  taxa- 
tion they  repeatedly  acknowledge.  And  there  appears  suffi- 
cient evidence  that  thisy  were  occasionally  present  for  other 
important  purposes.  It  is,  however,  very  probable  that 
writs  of  sunmions  were  actually  addressed  only  to  those  of 
distinguished  name,  to  thase  resident  near  the  place  of  meet- 
ing, or  to  the  servants  and  favorites  of  the  crown.  This 
seems  to  be  deducible  from  the  words  in  the  Great  Charter^ 
which  limit  the  king's  engagement  to  summon  all  tenants  in 
chief,  through  the  sheriff,  to  the  case  of  his  requiring  an  aid 
or  scutage,  and  still  more  from  the  withdrawing  of  this 
promise  in  the  first  year  of  Henry  III.  The  privilege  of 
attending  on  such  occasions,  though  legally  general,  may 
never  have  been  generally  exercised. 

The  committee  seem  to  have  been  perplexed  about  the 
word  magnates  employed  in  several  records  to  express  part 
of  those  present  in  great  councils.  In  general  they  interpret 
it,  as  well  as  the  word  proceres,  to  include  persons  not  distin- 
guished by  the  name  "^  baronet ;  "  a  word  wliieh  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  lU.  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  used  in  the  re- 
stricted sense  it  has  latterly  acquired.  Yet  in  one  instance, 
a  letter  addressed  to  the  justiciar  of  Ireland,  1  Hen.  UI., 
they  suppose  the  word  magnates  to  ^^  exclude  those  termed 
therein  ^  alii  quamplurimi ; '  and  consequently  to  be  confined 
to  prelates,  earls,  and  barons.  This  may  be  deemed  impor- 
tant in  the  consideration  of  many  other  instruments  in  which 
the  word  Tnagnaies  has  been  used  to  express  persons  consti- 
tuting the  ^  commune  concilium  regni.* "  But  this  strikes  me 
as  an  erroneous  construction  of  the  letter.     The  words  are 

theln  to  tht  iheriff  (Torkishlre.  298,  b).  mode  in  which  th«  wUof  wm  pail,  th« 

that  *'  thlB  lUF.y  tanU  to  mtve  the  disputed  greater  bv<iroDf  were  numnioned  by  par- 

auestion  an  to  what  con)>tituted  one  of  ttculiu*  writ*,  the  re«t  by  one  i^eneral 

tic  itreater  bare na  mentioned  In  the  Mag«  aammonii  throagh  the  aheriff/^    UJbiUu^ 

Ba  Charta  of  John  and  other  early  Nor-  of  Equitable  J  urisdictioa,  p.  40. 
nan  documeats ;  tot,  bj  tuuXogj  to  tba 
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as  follows :  — -  '^  Convenerunt  apud  Glocestriam  plures  regni 
flostri  magnates,  episcopi,  abbiites,  comites,  et  barones,  qui 
patri  nostro'viventi  semper  astiterunt  fideliter  et  devote,  et 
alii  quamplarimi ;  applaudentibus  clero  et  populo,  &&,  pub- 
lice  i'uimus  in  regem  Anglias  inuncti  et  coronati."  (p.  77.)  I 
think  that  magruxtei  is  a  collective  word,  including  the  ^  alii 
quamplurimi."  It  appears  to  me  that  magnateSj  and  perhaps 
some  other  Latin  words,  correspond  to  the  witan  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  expressing  the  legislature  in  general,  under 
which  were  comprised  those  who  held  peculiar  dignities, 
whether  lay  or  spintuaL  And  upon  the  whole  we  may  be 
led  to  believe  that  the  Norman  ^ceaX  council  was  essentially 
of  the  same  composition  as  the  witenagemot  which  had  pre- 
ceded it ;  the  king's  thanes  being  replaced  by  the  barons  of 
the  first  or  second  degree,  who,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
distinction  between  them,  shared  one  common  character,  one 
source  of  their  legislative  rights  —  the  derivation  of  their 
lands  as  immediate  fiefs  from  the  crown. 

The  result  of  the  whole  inquiry  into  the  constitution  of 
parliament  down  to  the  reign  of  John  seems  to  be  —  1. 
That  the  Norman  kings  explicitly  renounced  all  prerogative 
of  levying  money  on  the  immediate  military  tenants  of  the 
crown,  without  their  consent  given  in  a  great  council  of  the 
realm ;  this  immunity  extending  also  to  their  sub-tenants  and 
dependants.  2.  That  all  these  tenants  in  chief  had  a  consti- 
tutional right  to  attend,  and  ought  to  be  summoned;  but 
whether  they  could  attend  without  a  summons  is  not  mani- 
fest, d.  That  the  summons  was  usually  directed  to  the 
higher  barons,  and  to  such  of  a  second  class  as  the  king 
pleased,  many  being  omitted  for  different  reasons,  though  all 
had  a  right  to  it.  4.  That  on  occasions  when  money  was 
not  to  be  demanded,  but  alterations  made  in  the  law,  some 
of  these  second  barons,  or  tenants  in  chief,  were  at  least  oc» 
easionally  summoned,  but  whether  by  strict  right  or  usage 
does  not  fully  appear.  5.  That  the  irregularity  of  passing 
many  of  them  over  when  councils  were  held  for  the  purpose 
of  levying  money,  led  to  the  provision  in  the  Great  Charter 
of  John  by  which  the  king  promises  that  tiiey  shall  all  be 
summoned  through  the  sheriff  on  such  occasions;  but  the 
promise  does  not  extend  to  any  other  subject  of  parliamen- 
tary deliberation.  6.  That  even  tliis  concession,  though  but 
the  recognition  of  a  known  rights  appeared  so  daigerouA  to 
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some  in  the  government  that  it  was  withdiawn  in  the  first 
charter  of  Henry  III. 

The  charter  of  John,  as  has  just  been  observed,  while  it 
removes  all  doubt,  if  anj  could  have  been  entertained,  as  to 
the  right  of  everj  military  tenant  in  captte  to  be  summoned 
thiough  the  sherifi^,  when  an  aid  or  scutage  was  to  be  de* 
manded,  will  not  of  itself  establish  their  right  of  attending 
parliament  on  other  occasions.  We  cannot  absolutely  as- 
sume any  to  have  been,  in  a  general  sense,  members  of  the 
legislature  except  the  prelates  and  the  majares  baranes.  But 
who  were  these,  and  how  distinguished  ?  For  distinguished 
they  must  now  have  become,  and  that  by  no  new  provision, 
since  none  is  made.  The  right  of  personal  summons  did  not 
constitute  them,  for  it  is  on  majorei  barones,  as  already  a  de- 
terminate rank,  that  the  right  is  conferred.  The  extent  of 
property  afforded  no  definite  criterion;  at  least  some  baro- 
nies, which  appear  to  have  been  of  the  first  class,  compre- 
hended very  few  knights'  fees ;  yet  it  seems  probable  that 
this  was  the  original  ground  of  distinction.^ 

The  charter,  as  renewed  in  the  first  year  of  Henry  HL, 
does  not  only  omit  the  clause  prohibiting  the  imposition  of 
aids  and  scutages  without  consent,  and  providing  for  the  sum- 
mons of  all  tenants  in  capite  before  either  could  be  levied, 
but  gives  the  following  reason  for  suspending  this  and  other 
articles  of  king  John's  charter : — ^'  Quia  vero  qussdam  capita 
ula  in  priori  cart&  continebantur,  qusB  gravia  et  dubitabilia 
▼idebantur,  sicut  de  scutagiit  et  atunliii  €usidendi$  ....  pla 
cuit  supra-dictis  prselatis  et  magnatibus  ea  esse  in  respectu, 
quousque  plenius  consilium  habuerimus,  et  tunc  fademus  plu- 
rissime,  tam  de  his  quam  de  aliis  qusB  occurrerint  emendan- 
da,  quas  ad  communem  omnium  utilitatem  pertinuerint,  et 
pacem  et  statum  nostrum  et  regni  nostri."  This  charter  was 
made  but  twenty-four  days  after  the  death  of  John ;  and  we 
may  agree  with  the  committee  (p.  77)  in  thinking  it  extraor^ 
dinary  that  these  deviations  from  the  charter  of  Runnyinede, 
in  such  important  particulars,  have  been  so  little  noticed.  It 
is  worthy  of  consideration  in  what  respects  the  provisions  re« 
specting  the  levying  of  money  could  have  appeared  grave  and 
doubtfuL    We  cannot  believe  that  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  and 

1  Sw  qaotation  from  Spenee^a  Bqnit»-  which  wm  afftannurdi  ndneed  to  thiw. 

ble  Jniimlietionf  a  littto  abore.   The  bar>  Micolu^s  Report  of  Claim  to  Barony  0 

ony  of  Berkeley  was  granted  in  1  Rlc.  I.,  L*UI«,  Appendix,  p.  81S< 
to  be  holden  by  Um  aerrioe  of  five  knightai 
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the  other  barons  who  were  with  the  joung  king,  himself  a 
child  of  nine  jears  old  and  incapable  of  taking  a  part,  meant 
to  abandon  the  constitutional  privilege  of  not  being  taxed  in 
aids  without  their  consent.  But  this  thej  might  deem  suffi- 
ciently provided  for  bj  the  charters  of  former  kings  and  by 
general  usage.  It  is  not,  however,  impossible  that  the  gov- 
ernment demurred  to  the  prohibition  of  levying  scutage,  which 
stood  on  a  different  footing  from  extraordinary  aids ;  for  scu- 
tage appears  to  have  been  formerly  taken  without  consent  of 
the  tenants ;  and  in  the  second  charter  of  Henry  IIL  there  is 
a  clause  that  it  should  be  taken  as  it  had  been  in  the  time  of 
Henry  11.  This  was  a  certain  payment  for  every  knight's 
fee ;  but  if  the  original  provision  of  the  Runnymede  charter 
had  been  maintained,  none  could  have  been  levied  without 
consent  of  parliament. 

It  seems  also  highly  probable  that,  before  the  principle  of 
representation  had  been  established,  the  greater  barons  looked 
with  jealousy  on  the  equality  of  suffrage  claimed  by  the  in- 
ferior tenants  m  capite.  That  these  were  constitutionally 
members  of  the  great  council,  at  least  in  respect  of  taxation, 
has  been  sufficiently  shown ;  but  they  had  hitherto  come  in 
small  numbers,  likely  to  act  always  in  subordination  to  the 
more  potent  aristocracy.  It  became  another  question  whether 
they  should  all  be  summoned,  in  their  own  counties,  by  a  writ 
selecting  no  one  through  favor,  and  in  its  terms  compelling 
all  to  obey.  And  this  question  was  less  for  the  crown,  which 
might  possibly  find  its  advantage  in  the  disunion  of  its  ten- 
ants, than  for  the  barons  themselves.  They  would  naturally 
be  jealous  of  a  second  order,  whom  in  their  haughtiness  they 
held  much  beneath  them,  yet  by  whom  they  might  be  out- 
numbered in  those  councils  where  they  had  bearded  the  king. 
No  effectual  or  permanent  compromise  could  be  made  but  by 
representation,  and  the  hour  for  representation  was  not  come. 

Note  m.    Page  230. 

The  Lords'  committee,  though  not  very  confidently,  take 
the  view  of  Brady  and  Blackstone,  confining  the  electors  of 
knights  to  tenants  in  captte.  They  admit  that  "  the  subse- 
quent usage,  and  the  subsequent  statutes  founded  on  that 
usage,  afford  ground  for  supposing  that  in  the  49th  of  Henry 
IIL  and  in  the  reign  of  Edward  L  the  knights  of  the  shires  re* 
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tarned  to  parliament  were  elected  at  the  oountj  courts  and  bj 
the  suitors  of  those  courts.  If  the  kni<^hts  of  the  shires  were 
80  elected  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  III.  and  Edward  L,  it 
seems  important  to  discover,  if  possible,  who  were  the  suitors 
of  the  county  courts  in  these  reigns^  (p.  149).  The  subject, 
they  are  compelled  to  confess,  after  a  discussion  of  some 
length,  remains  involved  in  great  obscurity,  which  their  in- 
dustry has  been  unable  to  disperse.  They  had,  however,  in 
an  earlier  part  of  their  report  (p.  30),  thought  it  highly  prob- 
able that  the  knights  of  the  shires  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.  represented  a  description  of  persons  who  might  in  the 
reign  of  thf"  Conqueror  have  been  termed  barons.  And  the 
general  spirit  of  their  subsequent  investigation  seems  to  fiivor 
this  result,  though  they  finally  somewhat  recede  from  it,  and 
admit  at  least  that,  before  the  close  of  Edward  III.'s  reign, 
the  elective  franchise  extended  to  freeholders. 

The  question,  as  the  committee  have  stated  it,  will  torn  on 
the  character  of  those  who  were  suitors  to  the  county  court. 
And,  if  this  may  be  granted,  I  must  own  that  to  my  appre- 
hension there  is  no  room  for  the  hypothesis  that  the  county 
court  was  differently  constituted  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  or 
of  Edward  III.  from  what  it  was  very  lately,  and  what  it 
was  long  before  those  princes  sat  on  the  Uirone.  In  the 
Anglo-Saxon  period  we  find  thb  court  composed  of  thanes, 
but  not  exclusively  of  royal  thanes,  who  were  comparatively 
few.  In  the  laws  of  Henry  L  we  still  find  sufficient  evidence 
that  the  suitors  of  the  court  were  all  who  held  freehold  lands, 
terrarum  domtni  ;  or,  even  if  we  please  to  limit  this  to  lords 
of  manors,  which  is  not  at  all  probable,  still  without  distinc- 
tion of  a  mesne  or  immediate  tenure.  Vavassors,  that  is, 
mesne  tenants,  are  particularly  mentioned  in  one  enumeration 
of  barons  attending  the  court.  In  some  counties  a  limitation 
to  tenants  in  capite  would  have  left  this  important  tribunal 
very  deficient  in  numbers.  And  as  in  all  our  law-books  we 
find  the  county  court  composed  of  freeholders,  we  may  rea- 
sonably demand  evidence  of  two  changes  in  its  constitution, 
which  the  adherents  to  the  theory  of  restnuned  representation 
must  combine  —  one  which  excluded  all  freeholders  except 
those  who  held  immediately  of  the  crown ;  another  which  re- 
stored them.  The  notion  that  the  county  court  was  the  king's 
court  baron  (Report,  p.  150),  and  thus  bore  an  analogy  to 
that  of  the  lord  in  every  manor,  whether  it  rests  on  any  mod* 
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era  legal  authority  or  not,  seems  delusive.  The  court  baron 
was  essentially  a  feudal  institution;  the  county  court  was 
from  a  different  source  ;  it  was  old  Teutonic,  and  subsisted  in 
this  and  other  countries  before  the  feudal  jurisdictions  had 
taken  root.  It  is  a  serious  error  to  conceive  that,  because 
many  great  alterations  were  introduced  by  the  Normans, 
there  was  nothing  left  of  the  old  system  of  society.^ 

It  may,  however,  be  naturally  inquired  why,  if  the  king's 
tenants  in  chief  were  exclusively  members  of  the  national 
council  before  the  era  of  county  representation,  they  did  not 
retain  that  privilege ;  especially  if  we  conceive,  as  seems  on 
the  wholes  probable,  that  the  knights  chosen  in  38  Henry  IIL 
were  actually  representatives  of  the  military  tenants  of  the 
crown.  The  answer  might  be  that  these  knights  do  not  ap-r 
pear  to  have  been  elected  in  the  county  court ;  and  when  that 
mode  of  choosing  knights  of  the  shire  was  adopted,  it  was 
but  consonant  to  the  increasing  spirit  of  liberty,  and  to  the 
weight  also  of  the  barons,  whose  tenants  crowded  the  court, 
that  no  freeholder  should  be  debarred  of  his  equal  suffrage. 
But  this  became  the  more  important,  and  we  might  almost 
add  necessary,  when  the  feudal  aids  were  replaced  by  subsi- 
dies on  movables ;  so  that,  unless  the  mesne  freeholders  could 
vote  at  county  elections,  they  would  have  been  taxed  without 
their  consent  and  placed  in  a  worse  condition  than  ordinary 
burgesses.  This  of  itself  seems  almost  a  decisive  argument 
to  prove  that  they  must  have  joined  in  the  election  of  knights 
of  the  shire  after  the  Oonfirmatio  Chartarum,  If  we  were 
to  go  down  so  late  as  Richard  U.,  and  some  pretend  that  the 
mesne  freeholders  did  not  vote  before  the  reign  of  Henry  I V., 
we  find  Chaucer's  franklin,  a  vavassor,  capable  even  of  sitting 
in  parliament  for  his  shire.  For  I  do  not  think  Chaucer  ig- 
norant of  the  proper  meaning  of  that  word.  And  Allen  says 
(Kdinb.  Rev.  xxviii.  145)  —  ^In  the  earliest  records  of  the 
house  of  oonmions  we  have  found  many  instances  of  sub-vas- 
sals who  have  represented  their  counties  in  parliament'' 

1  A  ehartor  of  Uimrj  I..  pnliUilMd  In  xmmm,  ri'«t  inter  baroiMf  meot  domlol* 

flM  HAW  •dltlon  of  Kymer  (i.  p.  12),  tally  eos,  tractotttr  plaeitam  in  enrea  mM. 

eoDflnns  what  ii  her»  lald.    Seiatis  quod  St  si  est  Inter  TaTaoorM  dnonun  doml- 

lonoedo  et  pnedpio,  nt  k  modo  eomite-  nomm,  tractotar  in  oomltetu.    Bt  hoo 

tan  mei  et  bundreda  in  illls  locia  et  lis-  duello  flat,  nisi  in  elJ  remanserit.    Bl 

Jem  terminia  sedeank,  dent  eedemnt  in  toIo  et  pnedpio^  nt  omnee  de  eomitetn 

tempore  regis  IBdwardl,  et  non   alitor,  eaot  ad  comitetos  et  hnndreda,  dent  fb- 

Mgo  enim,  qnando  Toluero,  Ikoiam  en  eenint  in  tempore  regis  Kdwairdi.    But 

flatis  snmmonerl  propter  men  domlnlea  it  is  also  easily  prored  ftom  the  Legea 

oeoeasaria  ad  Tolnntetem  meam.    Et  ri  Hsnrici  Primi. 
i|yf^^  fyn^llil  nlaoltniB  do  dlTidooe  tor 
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If,  however,  it  should  be  suggested  that  the  practice  of  ad* 
mittiog  the  votes  of  mesne  tenants  at  county  elections  maj 
have  crept  in  by  degrees,  partly  by  the  constitutional  princi- 
ple of  common  consent,  partly  on  account  of  the  broad  de- 
marcation of  tenants  in  capite  by  knight-servioe  from  barons, 
which  the  separation  of  the  houses  of  parliament  produced, 
thus  tending,  by  diminishing  the  importance  of  the  former,  to 
bring  them  down  to  the  level  of  other  freeholders ;  partly, 
also,  through  the  operation  of  the  statute  Quia  JSmptares  (18 
Edward  I.),  which,  by  putting  an  end  to  subinfeudation,  cre- 
ated a  new  t^iant  of  the  crown  upon  every  alienation  of  land, 
however  partial,  by  one  who  was  such  already,  and  thus  both 
multiplied  their  numbers  and  lowered  their  dignity ;  thb  sup- 
position, though  incompatible  with  the  argument  built  on  the 
nature  of  the  county  court,  would  be  sufficient  to  explain  the 
facts,  provided  we  do  not  date  the  establishment  of  the  new 
usage  too  low.  The  Lords'  committee  themselves,  after  mudi 
waveiing,  come  to  the  condusicNi  that  ^  at  length,  if  not  al- 
ways, two  persons  were  elected  by  all  the  freeholders  of  the 
county,  whether  holding  in  chief  of  the  crown  or  of  others" 
(p.  831).  This  they  infer  from  the  petitions  of  the  cofhmons 
that  tlie  mesne  tenants  should  be  charged  with  the  wages  of 
knights  of  the  shire ;  since  it  would  not  be  reasonable  to  levy 
such  wages  from  those  who  had  no  voice  in  the  election. 
Tliey  ultimately  incline  to  the  hypothesis  that  the  change 
came  in  silently,  favored  by  the  growing  tendency  to  enlarge 
the  basis  of  the  constitution,  and  by  the  operation  of  the  stat- 
ute Quia  JSmptores,  which  may  not  have  been  of  inconsider- 
able influence.  It  appears  by  a  petition  in  51  Edward  III. 
that  much  confusion  had  arisen  with  respect  to  tenures ;  and 
it  was  frequently  disputed  whether  lands  were  held  of  the 
king  or  of  other  lords.  This  question  would  often  turn  on 
the  date  of  alienation  ;  and,  in  the  hurry  of  an  election,  the 
bias  being  always  in  favor  of  an  extended  suffrage,  it  is  to  be 
supposed  that  the  sheriff  would  not  reject  a  claim  to  vote 
which  he  had  not  leisure  to  investigate. 

Note  IV.    Page  231. 

It  now  appears  more  probable  to  me  than  it  did  that  some 
of  the  greater  towns,  but  almost  unquestionably  London,  did 
enjoy  the  right  of  electing  magistrates  with  a  certain  ju- 
riAdiction  before  the  Conquest    The  notion  which  I  found 
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prevailing  among  the  writers  of  the  last  century,  that  the 
municipal  privileges  of  towns  on  the  continent  were  merely 
derived  from  charters  of  the  twelfth  century,  though  I  was 
aware  of  some  degree  of  limitation  which  it  required,  sway- 
ed me  too  much  in  estimating  the  condition  of  our  own  bur- 
gesses. And  I  must  fairly  admit  that  I  have  laid  too  much 
stress  on  the  silence  of  Domesday  Book ;  which,  as  has  been 
justly  pointed  out,  does  not  relate  to  matters  of  internal 
government,  unless  when  they  involve  some  rights  of  prop- 
erty. 

I  do  not  conceive,  nevertheless,  that  the  municipal  govern- 
ment of  Anglo-Saxon  boroughs  was  analogous  to  that  gener^ 
ally  established  in  our  corporations  from  the  reign  of  Henry 
IL  and  his  successors.  The  real  presumption  has  been  acute- 
ly indicated  by  Sir  F.  Palgrave,  arising  from  the  universal 
institution  of  the  court-leet,  which  gave  to  an  alderman,  or 
otherwise  denominated  officer,  chosen  by  the  suitors,  a  juris- 
diction, in  conjunction  with  themselves  as  a  jury,  over  the 
greater  part  of  civil  disputes  and  criminal  accusations,  as  well 
as    genei'al  police,   that  might  arise  within  the  hundred. 
Wherever  the  town  or  borough  was  too  large  to  be  included 
within  a  hundred,  this  would  imply  a  distinct  jurisdiction, 
which  may  of  course  be  called  municipal.    It  would  be  simi- 
lar to  that  which,  till  lately,  existed  in  some  towns  —  an  elec- 
tive high  bailiff  or  principal  magistrate,  without  a  represen- 
tative body  of  aldermen  and  councillors.     But  this  is  more 
distinctly  proved  with  respect  to  London,  which|  as  is  well 
known,  does  not  appear  in  Domesday,  than  as  to  any  other 
town.     It  was  divided  into  wards,  answering  to  hundreds  in 
the  county ;  each  having  its  own  wardmote,  or  leet,  under  its 
elected  alderman.     ''The  dty  of  London,  as  well  within  the 
walls,  as  its  liberties  without  the  walls,  has  been  divided  from 
time  immemorial  into  wards,  bearins  nearly  the  same  relation 
to  the  city  that  the  hundred  anciently  did  to  the  shire.   Each 
ward  L'   for  certain  purposes,  a  distinct  jurisdiction.     The 
organization  of  the  existing  municipal  constitution  of  the  city 
is,  and  always  has  been,  as  far  as  can  be  traced,  entirely 
founded  upon  the  ward  system."    (Introduction  to  the  French 
Chronicle  of  London.  —  Camden  Society,  1844.) 

Sir  F.  Palgrave  extends  this  much  further:  —  "There 
were  certain  districts  locally  included  within  the  hundreds, 
which  nevertheless  constituted  independent  bodies  politic 
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The  burgesses,  the  tenants,  the  resiants  of  the  king's  burgha 
and  manors  in  ancient  demesne,  owed  neither  suit  nor  service 
to  the  hundred  leet.  They  attended  at  their  own  leet,  which 
differed  in  no  essential  respect  from  the  leet  of  the  hundred. 
The  principle  of  frank-pledge  required  that  each  friborg 
should  appear  by  its  head  as  its  representative ;  and  conse- 
quently, the  jurymen  of  the  leet  of  the  burgh  or  manor  are 
usually  described  under  the  style  of  the  twelve  chief  pledges* 
The  legislative  and  remedial  assembly  of  the  burgh  or  manor 
was  constituted  by  the  meeting  of  the  heads  of  its  component 
parts.  The  portreeve,  constable,  headborough,  bailiff,  or 
other  the  chief  executive  magistrate,  was  elected  or  present- 
ed by  the  leet  jury.  Offences  against  the  law  were  repressed 
by  their  summary  presentments.  They  who  were  answer- 
able to  the  community  for  the  breach  of  the  peace  punished 
the  crime.  Responsibility  and  authority  were  conjoined.  In 
their  legislative  capacity  they  bound  their  fellow-townsmen 
by  making  by-laws."  (£din.  Rev.  xxxvi.  809.)  "  Domesday 
Book,"  he  says  afterwards,  ^does  not  notice  the  hundred 
court,  or  the  county-court;  because  it  was  unnecessary  to 
inform  the  king  or  his  justiciaries  of  the  existence  of  the  tri- 
bunals which  were  in  constant  action  throughout  all  the  land. 
It  was  equally  unnecessary  to  make  a  return  of  the  leets 
which  they  knew  to  be  inherent  in  every  burgh.  Where  any 
special  municipal  jurisdiction  existed,  as  in  Chester,  Stam- 
ford, and  Lincoln,  then  it  became  necessary  that  the  franchise 
should  be  recorded.  The  twelve  lagemen  in  the  two  latter 
burghs  were  probably  hereditary  aldermen.  In  London  and 
in  Canterbury  aldermen  occasionaUy  held  their  sokes  by  in 
heritance.^  The  negative  evidence  extorted  out  of  Domes 
day  has,  therefore,  little  weight."     (p.  813.) 

It  seems,  however,  not  unquestionable  whether  this  repre- 
sentation of  an  Anglo-Saxon  and  Anglo-Norman  municipality 
is  not  urged  rather  beyond  the  truth.  The  portreeve  of 
London,  their  principal  magistrate,  appears  to  have  been  ap« 
pointed  by  the  crown.  It  was  not  till  1188  that  Henry  Fitz- 
alwyn,  ancestor  of  the  present  Lord  Beaumont,^  became  the 

1  See  the  ensuing  part  of  this  note.  than  Nomura,  so  that  we  maj  pfemne 

*  Thin  pedigree  is  elaborately  and  with  the  first  major  to  hare  been  of  Knglish 

nioos  care,  traced  by  Mr.  Stapleton,  in  dnecent ;   bat  whether  he  were  a  nier* 

ms   excelleat  introduction  to  the  old  chant,  or  a  landholder  liflng  in  the  citr, 

ahrcniele  of  I«ondoa,  already  quoted,  most  M  undecided. 

The  name  Alwyo  appears  rataar  Saxon 
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first,  major  of  London.  But  he  also  was  nominated  by  the 
crown,  and  remained  twenty-four  years  in  office.  In  the 
same  year  the  first  sheriiFs  are  said  to  have  been  made  (Jacti), 
But  John,  immediately  after  his  accession  in  1199,  granted 
the  citizens  leave  to  choose  their  own  sheriffs.  And  his 
charter  of  1215  permits  them  to  elect  annually  their  mayor. 
(Maitland's  Hist  of  London,  p.  74,  76.)  We  read,  however, 
under  the  year  1200,  in  the  ancient  chronicle  lately  published, 
that  twenty-five  of  the  most  discreet  men  of  the  city  were 
chosen  and  sworn  to  advise  for  the  city,  together  with  the 
mayor.  These  were  evidently  different*  from  the  aldermen, 
and  are  the  original  common  council  of  the  city.  They  were 
perhaps  meant  in  a  later  entry  (1229):  —  "Omnes  alder- 
manni  et  nlagnates  civitatis  per  assensum  universorum  civi- 
um,'*  who  are  said  to  have  agreed  never  to  permit  a  sheriff 
to  remain  in  office  during  two  consecutive  years. 

The  city  and  liberties  of  London,  were  not  wholly  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  several  wardmotes  and  their  aldermen. 
Landliolders,  secular  and  ecclesiastical,  possessed  their  exclu- 
sive sokes,  or  jurisdiction^  in  parts  of  both.  One  of  these 
has  led  its  name  to  the  ward  of  Portsoken.  The  prior  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  in  right  of  this  district,  ranked  as  an  al- 
derman, and  held  a  regular  wardmote.  The  wards  of  Far- 
ringdon  are  denominated  from  a  family  of  that  name,  who 
held  a  part  of  them  by  hereditary  right  as  their  territorial 
franchise.  These  sokes  gave  way  so  gradually  before  the 
power  of  the  citizens,  with  whom,  as  may  be  supposed,  a  per- 
petual conflict  was  maintained,  that  there  were  nearly  thirty 
of  them  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  and 
upwards  of  twenty  in  that  of  Edward  I.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  Portsoken,  they  were  not  commensurate  with  the  city 
wards,  and  we  find  the  juries  of  the  wards,  in  the  third  of 
Edward  I.,  presenting  the  sokes  as  liberties  enjoyed  by  pri- 
vate persons  or  ecclesiastical  corporations,  to  (he  detriment 
of  the  crown.  But,  though  the  lord  of  these  sokes  trenched 
materially  on  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  city,  it  is  re- 
markable that,  no  condition  but  inhabitancy  being  required 
in  the  thirteenth  century  for  civic  franchises,  both  they  and 
their  tenants  were  citizens,  having  individually  a  voice  in 
municipal  affairs,  though  exempt  from  municipal  jurisdiction. 
I  have  taken  most  of  this  paragraph  from  a  valuable  though 
short  notice  of  thi)  state  of  London  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
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published  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Archsological  Jouto 
nal  (p.  273). 

The  inference  which  suggests  itself  from  these  hucts  is  that 
London,  for  more  than  two  centuries  afler  the  Conquest,  was 
not  so  exclusively  a  citj  of  traders,  a  democratic  munidpalitj, 
as  we  have  been  wont  to  conceive.  And  as  this  evidently 
extends  back  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  it  both  lessens  the 
improbability  that  the  citizens  bore  at  times  a  part  in  political 
affairs,  and  exhibits  them  in  a  new  light,  as  lords  and  tenants 
of  lords,  as  well  as  what  of  course  they  were  in  part,  engaged 
in  foreign  and  domestic  commerce.  It  will  strike  every  one, 
in  running  over  the  list  of  mayors  and  sheriffs  in  the  thir* 
teenth  century,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  names  are 
French ;  indicating,  perhaps,  that  the  territorial  proprietors 
whose  sokes  were  intermingled  with  the  city  had  influence 
enough,  through  birth  and  wealth,  to  obtain  an  election.  The 
general  polity,  Saxon  and  Norman,  was  aristocratic;  what- 
ever infusion  there  might  be  of  a  more  popular  scheme  of 
government,  and  much  certainly  there  was,  could  not  resist, 
even  if  resistance  had  been  always  the  people's  desire,  the 
joint  predominance  of  rank,  riches,  military  habits,  and  com- 
mon  alliance,  which  the  great  baronage  of  the  realm  enjoyed. 
London,  nevertheless,  from  its  populousness,  and  the  usual 
character  of  cities,  was  the  centre  of  a  democratic  power, 
which,  bursting  at  times  into  precipitate  and  needless  tumult 
easily  repressed  by  force,  kept  on  its  silent  course  till,  near 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  rights  of  the  citizens 
and  burgesses  in  the  legislature  were  constitutionally  estab- 
lished.    [1848.] 


Note  V.    Page  236. 

If  Fitz-Stephen  rightly  informs  us  that  in  London  there 
were  126  parish  churches,  besides  13  conventual  ones,  we 
may  naturally  think  the  population  much  underrated  at  40,000. 
But  the  fashion  of  building  churches  in  cities  was  so  general, 
that  we  cannot  apply  a  standard  from  modem  times.  Nor- 
wich  contained  sixty  parishes. 

Even  under  Henry  II.,  as  we  find  by  Fitz-Stephen,  the  prel- 
ates and  nobles  had  town  houses.  ^  Ad  hsec  omnes  fere  epis- 
oopi,  abbates,  et  magnates  AngHse,  quasi  elves  et  mnnicipes 
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sunt  urbis  Lundonias ;  sua  ibi  habentes  sedificia  prseclara ;  uln 
86  recipiunt,  ubi  divites  impensas  facijant,  ad  concilia,  ad  oon« 
▼entas  celebres  in  urbem  evocati,  k  domino  rege  vel  metro- 
politano  suo,  sen  propriis  tract!  negotiis."  The  eul(^  of 
London  bj  this  writer  is  very  curious ;  its  citizens  were  thus 
early  distinguished  by  their  good  eating,  to  which  thej  added 
amusements  less  congenial  to  later  liverymen,  hawking,  cock- 
fighting,  and  much  more.  The  word  cockney  is  not  improba* 
bly  derived  from  cocayney  the  name  of  an  imaginary  land  of 
ease  and  jollity. 

The  city  of  London  within  the  walls  was  not  wholly  built, 
many  gardens  and  open  spaces  remaining.  And  the  houses 
were  never  more  than  a  single  story  above  the  ground-floor, 
according  to  the  uniform  type  of  English  dwellings  in  the 
twelflh  and  following  centuries.  On  the  other  hand,  the  liber- 
ties contained  many  inhabitants ;  the  streets  were  narrower 
than  since  the  fire  of  1666 ;  and  the  vast  spaces  now  occupied 
by  warehouses  might  have  been  covered  by  dwelling-houses. 
Forty  thousand,  on  the  whole,  seems  rather  a  low  estimate 
for  these  two  centuries ;  but  it  b  impossible  to  go  beyond  the 
vaguest  conjecture. 

The  population  of  Paris  in  the  middle  ages  has  been  esti- 
mated with  as  much  diversity  as  that  of  London.  M.  Dula* 
ure,  on  the  basis  of  the  taiUs  in  1818,  reckons  the  inhabitants 
at  49,110.^  But  he  seems  to  have  made  unwarrantable  as- 
sumptions where  his  data  were  deficient.  M.  Gu^rard,  on 
the  other  hand  (Documens  In^ts.  1841),  after  bng  calcula- 
tions, brings  the  population  of  the  city  in  1292  to  2J5,861. 
This  is  certainly  very  much  more  than  we  could  assign  to 
London,  or  probably  any  European  dty ;  and,  in  fact,  his  es- 
timate goes  on  two  arbitrary  postulates.  The  extent  of  Paris 
in  that  age,  which  is  tolerably  known,  must  be  decisive  against 
BO  high  a  population.* 

The  Winton  Domesday,  in  the  possession  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  London,  furnishes  some  important  informa- 
tion as  to  that  city,  whidi,  as  well  as  London,  does  not  appear 
in  the  great  Domesday  Book.    This  record  is  of  the  reign  of 

1  Hbt  dB  Farto,  toI.  iU.  p.  881.  doable,  whieh  1i  Incredible.     In   tb« 

•  John  of  Troyee  eart,  in  14S7,  thai  thirteenth  and  Ibnrteenth  centnxtea  the 

from  tixtj  to  eighty  thonaand  men  ap-  hooMa  were  still  eottagea:   only    tbxa 

peered  inarm*.    Dalaare(ULit.  de  Parie.  atreetf  were  paved ;  they  were  Tery  nar> 

rol.  Ui.  p.  606)  aays  this  sivee  120.000  row  and  dirty,  and  often  inoadated  b$ 

fbr  the  whole  popnlatloo ;  bat  it  i^Tea  the  Seine.    Dk  p.  196 
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Henry  I.  Winchester  had  been,  as  is  well  known,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings.  It  has  been  observed  that 
**  the  opulence  of  the  inhabitants  may  possiblj  be  gathered 
from  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the  trade  of  goldsmith  in  it, 
and  the  populousness  of  the  town  from  the  enumeration  of 
the  streets."  (Cooper's  Public  Becords,  L  226.)  Of  these 
we  find  sixteen.  "•  In  the  petition  from  the  city  of  Winches- 
ter to  king  Henry  YL  in  1450,  no  le^  than  nine  of  these 
streets  are  mentioned  as  having  been  ruined."  As  York  ap- 
pears to  have  contained  about  10,000  inhabitants  under  the 
Confessor,  we  may  probably  compute  the  population  of  Win- 
chester at  nearly  twice  that  number. 


Note  VI.    Page  241. 

The  Lords'  Committee  extenuate  the  presumption  that  ei- 
ther knights  or  burgesses  sat  in  any  of  these  parliaments.  The 
*^  cunctarum  regni  civitatum  pariter  et  burgorum  potentiores," 
mentioned  by  Wikes  in  1269  or  1270,  they  suppose  to  have 
been  invited  in  order  to  witness  the  ceremony  of  translating  the 
body  of  Edward  the  Confessor  to  his  tomb  newiy  prepared  in 
Westminster  Abbey  (p.  161).  It  is  evident,  indeed,  that  this 
assembly  acted  afterwards  as  a  parliament  in  levying  money. 
But  the  burgesses  are  not  mentioned  in  this.  It  cannot,  never- 
theless, be  presumed  from  the  silence  of  the  historian,  who  had 
previously  informed  us  of  their  presence  at  Westminster,  that 
they  took  no  part  It  may  be,  perhaps,  more  doubtful  wheth- 
er they  were  chosen  by  their  constituents  or  merely  summoned 
as  "  potentiores." 

The  words  of  the  statute  of  Marlbridge  (51  Hen.  HI.), 
which  are  repeated  in  French  by  that  of  Gloucester  (6  Edw. 
I.)  do  not  satisfy  the  committee  that  there  was  any  repre* 
sentation  either  of  counties  or  boroughs.  ^  They  rather  im- 
port a  selection  by  the  king  of  the  most  discreet  men  of 
every  degree  "  (p.  183).  And  the  statutes  of  13  £dw.  L,  re- 
ferring to  this  of  Gloucester,  assert  it  to  have  been  made 
by  the  king,  "  with  prelates,  earls,  barons,  and  his  council," 
thus  seeming  to  exclude  what  would  afterwards  have  been 
called  the  lower  house.  The  assembly  of  1271,  described  in 
the  Annals  of  Waverley,  "  seems  to  have  been  an  extraordi- 
nary convention,  warranted  rather  by  the  particular  circum 
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Stances  under  which  the  country  was  placed  than  hj  any 
coDstitutional  law  "  (p.  173.)  It  was,  however  a  case  of  rep- 
resentation ;  and  following  several  of  the  like  nature,  at  least 
as  far  as  counties  were  ooncemedy  would  render  the  principler 
familiar.  The  committee  are  even  unwilling  to  admit  that 
^  la  oommunaut^  de  Ui  terre  illocques  summons "  in  the  stat- 
ute of  Westminster  L,  though  expressly  distinguished  from 
the  prelates,  earls  and  barons,  appeared  in  consequence  of 
election  (p.  173).  But,  if  not  elected,  we  cannot  suppose 
less  than  that  all  the  tenants  in  chief,  or  a  large  number  of 
them,  were  summoned ;  which,  after  the  experience  of  repre- 
sentation, was  hardly  a  probable  course. 

The  Lords'  committee,  I  must  still  incline  to  think,  have 
gone  too  far  when  they  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  on  the 
whole  view  of  the  evidence  collected  on  the  subject,  from  the 
49th  of  Hen.  III.  to  the  18th  of  Edw.  I.,  there  seems  strong 
ground  for  presuming  that,  after  the  49th  of  Hen.  IH.,  the 
constitution  of  the  legislative  assembly  returned  generally  to 
its  old  course ;  that  the  writs  issued  in  the  49th  of  Hen.  III.,  be- 
ing a  novelty,  were  not  afterwards  precisely  followed,  as  far  as 
appears,  in  any  instance ;  and  that  the  writs  issued  in  the  1 1th  of 
£dw.  I.,  ^'  for  assembliag  two  conventions,  at  York  and  North- 
ampton, of  knights,  citizens,  burgesses,  and  representatives  of 
towns,  without  prelates,  earls,  and  barons,  were  an  extraordi- 
nary measure,  probably  adopted  for  the  occasion,  and  never 
afterwards  followed;  and  that  the  writs  issued  in  the  18th  of 
Edw  I.,  for  electing  two  or  three  knights  for  each  shire  without 
corresponding  writs  for  election  of  citizens  or  burgesses,  and 
not  directly  founded  on  or  conformable  to  the  writs  issued  in 
the  49th  of  Henry  III.,  were  probably  adopted  for  a  partic- 
ular purpose,  possibly  to  sanction  one  important  law  [the  stat- 
ute Quia  £mpiore8]j  and  because  the  smiEdler  tenants  in  chief 
of  tlie  crown  rarely  attended  the  ordinary  legblative  assemblies 
when  summoned,  or  attended  in  such  small  numbers  that  a  rep- 
resentation of  them  by  knights  chosen  for  the  whole  shire  was 
deemed  advisable,  to  give  sanction  to  a  law  materially  affecting 
all  the  tenants  in  chief,  and  those  holding  under  them  '(p.  204). 

The  election  of  two  or  three  knights  for  the  parliament  of 
18th  Edw.  I.,  which  I  have  overlooked  in  my  text,  appears 
by  an  entry  on  the  close  roll  of  that  year,  directed  to  the 
sheriff  of  Northumberland ;  and  it  is  proved  from  the  same 
roll  that  similar  writs  were  directed  to  all  the  sheriffs  in 
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England.  We  do  not  find  that  the  citizens  and  burgesses 
were  present  in  this  parliament ;  and  it  is  reasonabi j  000- 
jectured  that,  the  object  of  summoning  it  being  to  procure  a 
legisUitive  consent  to  the  statute  Qtiia  Emptoretf  which  put 
an  end  to  the  subinfeudation  of  huids,  the  towns  were  thought 
to  have  little  interest  in  the  measure.  It  is,  however,  another 
early  precedent  for  countj  representation;  and  that  of  22d 
of  Edw.  I.  (see  the  writ  in  Report  of  Committee,  p.  209)  is 
more  regular.  We  do  not  find  that  the  citizens  and  bur- 
gesses were  summoned  to  either  parliament 

But,  afler  the  23d  of  Edward  I.,  the  legislative  constitu- 
tion seems  not  to  have  been  unquestionably  settled,  even  in 
the  essential  point  of  taxation.  The  Confirmation  of  the 
Charters,  in  the  25th  year  of  that  reign,  while  it  contained  a 
positive  decla^tion  that  no  *^  aids,  tasks,  or  prizes  should  be 
levied  in  future,  without  assent  of  the  realm,"  was  made  in 
consideration  of  a  grant  made  by  an  assembly  in  which  rep- 
resentatives of  cities  and  boroughs  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  present  Yet,  though  the  words  of  the  charter  or 
statute  are  prospective,  it  seems  to  have  long  before  been 
reckoned  a  clear  right  of  the  subject,  at  least  by  himself,  not 
to  be  taxed  without  his  consent  A  tallage  on  royal  towns 
and  demesnes,  nevertheless,  was  set  without  authority  of 
parliament  four  years  afterwards.  This  ^  seems  to  show, 
either  that  the  king's  right  to  tax  his  demesnes  at  his  pleas- 
ure was  not  intended  to  be  included  ia  the  word  tallage  in 
that  statute  [meaning  the  supposed  statute  de  tcUlaffio  nam 
eancedendoX  or  that  the  king  acted  in  contravention  of  it 
But  if  the  king's  cities  and  boroughs  were  still  liable  to  tal- 
lage at  the  will  of  the  crown,  it  may  not  have  been  deemed 
inconsistent  that  they  should  be  required  to  send  representa- 
tives for  the  purpose  of  granting  a  general  aid  to  be  assessed 
on  the  same  cities  and  boroughs,  together  with  the  rest  of 
the  kingdom,  when  such  general  aid  was  granted,  and  yet 
should  be  liable  to  be  tallaged  at  the  will  of  the  crown  when 
no  such  general  aid  was  granted  "  (p.  244). 

If  in  these  later  years  of  Edward's  reign  the  king  could 
venture  on  so  strong  a  measure  as  the  imposition  of  a  tallage 
without  consent  of  those  on  whom  it  was  levied,  it  is  less 
surprising  that  no  representatives  of  the  commons  appear  to 
have  been  summoned  to  one  parliament,  or  perhaps  two,  in 
his  twenty-seventh  year,  when  some  statutes  were  enacted. 
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But,  as  this  is  merely  inferred  from  the  want  of  any  extant 
writ,  which  is  also  the  case  in  some  parliaments  where,  from 
other  sources,  we  can  trace  the  commons  to  have  been 
present,  little  stress  should  be  laid  upon  it. 

In  the  remarks  which  I  have  offered  in  these  notes  on  the 
Report  of  the  Lords*  Committee,  I  have  generally  abstained 
from  repeating  any  which  Mr.  Allen  brought  forward.  But 
the  reader  should  have  recourse  to  his  learned  criticism  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review.  It  will  appear  that  the  committee  over* 
looked  not  a  few  important  records,  both  in  the  reign  of  £d« 
ward  I.  and  that  of  his  son. 

Note  VU.    Page  244. 

Two  considerable  autliorities  have,  since  the  first  publica- 
tion of  this  work,  placed  themselves,  one  very  confidently, 
one  much  less  so,  on  the  side  of  our  older  lawyers  and  in  fa- 
vor of  the  antiquity  of  borough  representation.  Mr.  Allen, 
who,  in  his  review  of  my  volumes  (Edinb.  Rev.  xxx.  169), 
observes,  as  to  this  point,  — ''  We  are  inclined,  in  the  main, 
to  agree  with  Mr.  Hallam,"  lets  us  know,  two  or  three  years 
aflerwards,  that  the  scale  was  tending  the  other  way,  when, 
in  his  review  of  the  Report  of  the  Lords'  Committee,  who 
give  a  decided  opinion  that  cities  and  boroughs  were  on  no 
occasion  called  upon  to  assist  at  legislative  meeUngs  before 
the  forty-ninth  of  Henry  III.,  and  are  much  disposed  to  be- 
lieve that  none  were  originally  summoned  to  parliament,  ex- 
cept cities  and  boroughs  of  ancient  demesne,  or  in  the  hands 
of  the  king  at  the  time  when  they  received  the  summons,  he. 
says,  —  "We  are  inclined  to  doubt  the  first  of  these  proposi- 
tions, and  convinced  that  the  latter  is  entirely  erroneous." 
(Edinb.  Rev.  xxxv.  30.)  He  allows,  however,  that  our 
kings  had  no  motive  to  sunmion  their  cities  and  boroughs  to 
the  legislature,  for  the  purpose  of  obtuning  money,  "this 
being  procured  through  the  justices  in  eyre,  or  special  com- 
missioners ;  and  therefore,  if  summoned  at  all,  it  is  probable 
that  the  citizens  and  burgesses  were  assembled  on  particular 
occasions  only,  when  their  assistance  or  authority  was  wanted 
to  confirm  or  establish  the  measures  in  contemplation  by  the 
government-"  But  as  he  alleges  no  proof  that  this  was  ever 
done,  and  merely  descants  on  the  importance  of  London  and 
other  cities  both  before  and  afler  the  Conquest,  and  as  sucb 
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an  occasii>nal  sammons  to  a  great  council,  for  the  purpose  of 
advice,  would  by  no  means  involve  the  necessity  of  legisla- 
tive consent,  we  can  hardly  reckon  this  very  acute  writer 
among  the  positive  advocates  of  a  high  antiquity  for  the 
commons  in  parliament.  . 

Sir  Francis  Palgrave  has  taken  much  higher  ground,  and 
his  theory,  in  part  at  least,  would  have  been  hailed  with  ap- 
]>lause  by  the  parliaments  of  Charles  I.    According  to  this, 
we  are  not  to  look  to  feudal  principles  for  our  great  councils 
of  advice  and  consent.    They  were  the  aggregate  of  repre- 
sentatives from  the  courts-leet  of  each  shire  and  each  bor- 
ough, and  elected  by  the  juries  to  present  the  grievances  of 
the  people  and  to  suggest  their  remedies.    The  assembly 
summoned  by  William  the  Conqueror  appears  to  him  not 
only,  as  it  did  to  lord  Hale,  *'  a  sufficient  parliament,"  but  a 
regular  one ;  ^  proposing  the  law  and  giving  the  initiation  to 
the   bill   which   required  the  king's  consent.**     (£d.  Rev, 
zxxvi.  327.)     '*  We  cannot,"  he  proceeds,  "  discover  any  es* 
sential  difference  between  the  powers  of  these  juries  and  the 
share  of  the  legislative  authority  which  was  enjoyed  by  the 
commons  at  a  penod  when  the  constitution  assumed  a  more 
tangible  shape  and  form."     This  is  supported  with  that  copi- 
ousness and  variety  of  illustration  which  distinguish  his  theo- 
ries, even  when  there  hangs  over  them  something  not  quite 
satisfactory  to  a  rigorous  inquirer,  and  when  their  absolute 
originality  on  a  subject  so  beaten  is  of  itself  reasonably  sus- 
picious.    Thus  we  come  in  a  few  pages  to  the  conclusion  — 
^  Certainly  there  is  no  theory  so  improbable,  so  irreconcilable 
,to  general  history  or  to  the  peculiar  spirit  of  our  constitution, 
as  the  opinions  which  are  held  by  those  who  deny  the  sub- 
stantial antiquity  of  the  house  of  commons.     No  paradox  is 
so  startling  as  the  assumption  that  the  knights  and  burgesses 
who  stole  into  the  great  council  between  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  John  and  the  beginning  of  the  i-eign  of  Edward 
should  convert  themselves  at  once  into  the  thii^  estate  of  the 
realm,  and  stand  before  the  king  and  his  peers  in  possession 
of  i>owers  and  privileges  which  the  original  branches  of  the 
legislature  could  neither  dispute  nor  withstand"   (p.  832). 
^  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  researches  of  all  previous 
writers  have  been  directed  wholly  in  furtherance  of  the  opin- 
ions which  have  been  held  respecting  the  feudal  origin  of 
parliament     No  one   has  considered  it  as  a  common-law 
court." 
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I  do  not  know* that  it  is  necessary  to  believe  m  a  properly 
feudal  origin  of  parliament,  or  that  this  hypothesis  is  gener* 
ally  received.  The  great  <K>uncil  of  the  Norman  kings  was, 
as  in  common  with  Sir  F.  Palgrave  and  many  others  I  be- 
lieve, little  q}se  than  a  continuation  of  the  witenagemot,  the 
immemorial  organ  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  aristocracy  in  their 
relation  to  the  king.  It  might  be  composted,  perhaps,  more 
strictly  according  to  feudal  principles ;  but  the  royal  thanes 
had  always  been  consenting  parties.  Of  the  representation 
of  courts-leet  we  may  require  better  evidence :  aldermen  of 
London,  or  persons  bearing  that  name,  perhaps  as  land- 
owners  rather  than  citizens  (see  a  former  note),  may  possi- 
bly have  been  occasionally  present;  but  it  is  remarkable 
that  neither  in  historians  nor  records  do  we  find  this  men- 
tioned; that  aldermen,  in  the  municipal  sense,  are  never 
enumerated  among  the  constituents  of  a  witenagemot  or  a 
council,  though  they  must,  on  the  representative  theory,  have 
composed  a  large  portion  of  both.  But,  waiving  this  hy- 
pothesis, which  the  author  seems  not  here  to  insist  upon, 
though  he  returns  to  it  in  the  Rise  and  Progi*ess  of  the  Eng- 
lish Commonwealth,  why  is  it  '^  a  startling  paradox  to  deny 
the  substantial  antiquity  of  the  house  of  commons"?  By 
this  I  understand  him  to  mean  that  representatives  from 
counties  and  boroughs  came  regularly,  or  at  least  frequently, 
to  the  great  councils  of  Saxon  and  Norman  kings.  Their 
indispensable  consent  in  legislation  I  do  not  apprehend  him 
to  affirm,  but  rather  the  reverse :  —  ^  The  supposition  that  in 
any  early  period  the  burgesses  had  a  voice  in  the  solemn 
acts  of  the  legislature  is  untenable."  (Rise  and  Progress, 
&c.,  i.  814.)  But  they  certainly  did,  at  one  time  or  other, 
obtain  this  right,  ''or  convert  tiiemselves,"  as  he  expresses 
it,  ^  into  the  third  estate  of  the  realm ; "  so  that  upon  any 
hypothesis  a  great  constitutional  change  was  wrought  in  the 
powers  of  the  commons.  The  revolutionary  character  of 
Montfort's  parliament  in  the  49th  of  Hen.  III.  would  suffi- 
ciently account  both  for  the  appearance  of  representatives 
from  a  democracy  so  favorable  to  that  bold  reformer  and  for 
the  equality  of  power  with  which  it  was  probably  designed 
to  invest  them.  But  whether  in  the  more  peaceable  times 
of  £dward  I.  the  citizens  or  burgesses  were  recognized  as 
essential  parties  to  every  legislative  measure,  may,  as  I  have 
shown,  be  open  to  much  doubt. 
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I  cannot  upon  the  whol6^  overcome  the  argument  from  the 
silence  of  all  historians,  from  the  deficiencj  of  all  proof  as 
to  anj  presence  of  citizens  and  burgesses,  in  a  representative 
character  as  a  house  of  commons,  before  the  49th  year  of 
Henry  III. ;  because  after  this  time  historians  and  chroniclers 
exactly  of  the  same  character  as  the  former,  or  even  less 
copious  and  valuable,  do  not  omit  to  mention  it  We  are 
accustomed  in  the  sister  kingdoms,  so  to  speak,  of  the  conti- 
nent ,  founded  on  the  same  Teutonic  original,  to  argue  against 
the  existence  of  representative  councils,  or  other  institutions, 
from  the  same  absence  of  positive  testimony.  No  one 
believes  that  the  three  estates  of  France  were  called  together 
before  the  time  of  Philip  the  Fair.  No  one  strains  the 
representation  of  cities  in  the  oortes  of  Castile  beyond  the 
date  at  which  we  discover  its  existence  by  testimony.  It  is 
true  that  unreasonable  inferences  may  be  made  from  what  is 
usually  called  negative  evidence ;  but  how  readily  and  how 
often  are  we  deceived  by  a  reliance  on  testimony  1  In  many 
instances  the  negative  conclusion  carries  with  it  a  conviction 
equal  to  a  great  mass  of  affirmative  proof.  And  such  I 
reckon  the  inference  from  the  language  of  Roger  Hoveden, 
of  Matthew  Paris,  and  so  many  more  who  speak  of  councils 
and  parliaments  full  of  prelates  and  nobles,  without  a  syllable 
of  the  burgesses.  £ither  they  were  absent,  or  they  were  too 
insignificant  to  be  named ;  and  in  that  case  it  is  hsuxl  to  per* 
oeive  any  motive  for  requiring  their  attendance. 

NOTB  Vin.    Page  251. 

A  record,  which  may  be  read  in  Brady's  History  of  Eng 
land  (vol.  ii.  Append,  p.  66)  and  in  Rymer  (t.  iv.  p.  1237), 
relative  to  the  proceedings  on  Edward  IL*s  flight  into  Wales 
and  subsequent  detention,  recites  that,  *^  the  king  having  left 
his  kingdom  without  government,  and  gone  away  with  no- 
torious enemies  of  the  queen,  prince,  and  realm,  divers 
prelates,  earls,  barons,  and  knights,  then  being  at  Bristol  in 
the  presence  of  the  said  queen  and  duke  (prince  Edward, 
duke  of  Cornwall),  bj/  the  tusetU  of  the  whole  commonaUy  of 
the  realm  there  being,  unanimously  elected  the  said  duke  to 
be  guardian  of  the  said  kingdom ;  so  that  the  said  duke  and 
guardian  should  rule  and  govern  the  said  realm  in  the  name 
and  by  the  authority  of  the  king  his  father,  he  being  thus 
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absent.'*  But  the  king  being  taken  and  brounrht  back  into 
England,  the  power  thus  delegated  to  the  guardian  ceased  of 
coui*se ;  whereupon  the  bishop  of  Hereford  was  sent  to  press 
the  king  to  permit  that  the  great  seal,  which  he  had  with 
him,  the  prince  having  onlj  used  his  private  seal,  should  be 
used  in  all  things  that  required  it.  Accordingly  the  king 
sent  the  great  seal  to  the  queen  and  prince.  The  bishop  is 
said  to  have  been  thus  commissioned  to  fetch  the  seal  by  the 
prince  and  queen,  and  by  the  said  prelates  and  peers,  faith 
the  assent  of  the  said  commontdty  then  being  at  Hereford.  It  is 
plain  that  these  were  mere  words  of  course ;  for  no  parliament 
had  been  convoked,  and  no  proper  representatives  could  have 
been  either  at  Bristol  or  Hereford.  However,  this  is  a  very 
curious  record,  inasmuch  as  it  proves  the  importance  attached 
to  the  forms  of  the  constitution  at  this  period. 

The  Lords'  Committee  dwell  much  on  an  enactment  in  the 
parliament  held  at  York  in  15  Edw.  II.  (1322),  which  they 
conceived  to  be  the  first  express  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional powers  of  the  lower  house.  It  was  there  enacted 
that  "  for  ever  thereafter  all  manner  of  ordinances  or  pro- 
visions made  by  the  subjects  of  the  king  or  his  heirs,  by  any 
power  or  authority  whatsoever,  concerning  the  royal  power 
of  the  king  or  his  heirs,  or  against  the  estate  of  the  crown 
should  be  void  and  of  no  avail  or  force  whatsoever ;  but  the 
matters  to  be  established  for  the  estate  of  the  king  and  of 
his  heirs,  and  for  the  estate  of  the  realm  and  of  the  people, 
should  be  treated,  accorded,  and  established  in  parliament  by 
the  king,  and  by  the  assent  of  the  prelates,  earls,  and  barons, 
and  the  commonalty  of  the  realm,  according  as  had  been 
before  accustomed.  This  proceeding,  therefore,  declared  the 
legislative  authority  to  reside  only  in  the  king,  with  the 
assent  of  the  prelates,  earls,  and  barons,  and  commons  assem- 
bled in  parliament;  and  that  every  legislative  act  not  done 
by  that  authority  should  be  deemed  void  and  of  no  effect. 
By  whatever  violence  this  statute  may  have  been  obtained^ 
it  declared  the  constitutional  law  of  the  realm  on  this  im- 
portant subject"  (p.  282.)  The  violence,  if  resistance  to 
the  usurpation  of  a  subject  is  to  be  called  such,  was  on  the 
part  of  the  king,  who  had  just  sent  the  earl  of  Lancaster  to 
the  scaffold,  and  the  present  enactment  was  levelled  at  the 
ordinances  which  had  been  forced  upon  the  crown  by  his 
(action.    The  lords  ordainers.  neveitheleas,  had  been  ap- 
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pointed  with  consent  of  the  commons,  as  has  been  mentioned 
in  the  text;  so  that  this  provision  in  15  Edward  11.  seemn 
rather  to  limit  than  to  enhance  the  supreme  power  of  parlia- 
ment, if  it  were  meant  to  prohibit  any  future  enactment  of 
the  same  kind  by  its  sole  authority.  But  the  statute  is  de- 
claratory in  its  nature ;  nor  can  we  any  more  doubt  that  the 
legislative  authority  was  reposed  in  the  king,  lords,  and 
commons  before  this  era  than  that  it  was  so  ever  afterwards. 
Unsteady  as  the  constitutional  usage  had. been  through  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.,  and  willing  as  both  he  and  his  son  may 
have  been  to  prevent  its  complete  establishment,  the  necessity 
of  parliamentary  consent  both  for  levying  money  and  enacting 
laws  must  have  become  an  article  of  the  public  creed  before 
his  death.  If  it  be  true  that  even  after  this  declaratory 
statute  laws  were  made  without  the  assent  or  presence  of  the 
commons,  as  the  Lords'  Committee  incline  to  hold  (p.  285, 286, 
287),  it  was  undeniably  an  irregular  and  unconstitutional 
proceeding ;  but  this  can  only  show  that  we  ought  to  be  very 
slow  in  presuming  earlier  proceedings  of  the  same  nature  to 
have  been  more  conformable  to  the  spirit  of  the  existing 
constitution.  The  Lords*  Committee  too  often  reason  from  the 
fact  to  the  right,  as  well  as  from  the  words  to  the  fact ;  both 
are  fallacious,  and  betray  them  into  some  vacillation  and  per- 
plexity. They  do  not,  however,  question,  on  the  whole,  but 
that  a  new  constitution  of  the  legislative  assemblies  of  the 
realm  had  been  introduced  before  the  15th  year  of  Edward 
II.,  and  that  ^  the  practice  had  prevailed  so  long  before  as  to 
give  it,  in  the  opinion  of  the  parliament  then  assembled,  the 
force  and  effect  of  a  custom,  which  the  parliament  declared 
should  thereafter  be  considered  as  established  law."  (p.  293.) 
This  appears  to  me  rather  an  inadequate  exposition  of  the 
public  spirit,  of  the  tendency  towards  enlarging  the  basis  of 
the  constitution,  to  which  the  "•  practice  and  custom  "  owed  its 
origin ;  but  the  positive  facts  are  truly  stated. 

* 

Note  IX.    Page  328. 

Writs  are  addressed  in  11th  of  Edw.  11.  ''comitibus,  ma* 
joribus  baronibus,  et  pnelatis,"  whence  the  Lords'  committee 
infer  tliat  the  style  used  in  Jolm's  charter  was  still  preserved 
(Report,  p.  277).  And  though  in  those  times  there  might 
be  much  irregularity  in  issuing  writs  of  summons,  the  term 
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^  majores  barones "  must  have  had  an  application  to  definite 
persons.  Of  the  irregularity  we  may  judge  by  the  fact  that 
under  Edward  L  abottt  eighty  were  generally  summoned; 
under  his  son  never  so  many  as  fifty,  sometimes  less  than 
forty,  as  may  be  seen  in  Dugdale*s  Summonitiones  ad  Par- 
liamentum.  The  committee  endeavor  to  draw  an  inference 
from  this  against  a  subsisting  right  of  tenure.  But  if  it  is 
meant  that  the  king  had  an  acknowledged  prerogative  of 
omitting  any  baron  at  his  discretion,  the  higher  English 
nobility  must  have  lost  its  notorious  privileges,  sanctioned  b)^ 
long  usage,  by  the  analogy  of  all  feudal  governments,  and 
by  the  charter  of  John,  which,  though  not  renewed  in  terms, 
nor  intended  to  be  retained  in  favor  of  the  lesser  barons,  or 
tenants  in  capite,  could  not,  relatively  to  the  rights  of  the 
superior  order,  have  been  designedly  relinquished. 

The  committee  wish  to  get  rid  of  tenure  as  conferring  a 
right  to  summons ;  they  also  strongly  doubt  whether  tlie  sum- 
mons confeiTed  an  hereditary  nobility  ;  but  they  assert  that, 
in  the  15th  of  Edward  III.,  ^  those  who  may  have  been 
deemed  to  have  been  in  the  reign  of  John  distinguished  as 
majores  barones  by  the  honor  of  a  personal  writ  of  sum- 
mons, or  by  the  extent  and  influence  of  their  property,  from 
the  other  tenants  in  chief  of  the  crown,  were  now  clearly  be- 
come, with  the  earls  and  the  newly  created  dignity  of  duke, 
a  distinct  body  of  men  denominated  peers  of  the  land,  and 
having  distinct  personal  rights ;  while  the  other  tenants  in 
chief,  whatsoever  their  rights  may  have  been  in  the  reign 
of  John,  sunk  into  the  general  mass."  (p.  814.) 

The  appellation  *^  peers  of  the  land  **  is  said  to  occur  for 
the  first  time  in  14  Edward  11.  (p.  281),  and  we  find  them 
very  distinctly  in  the  proceedings  against  Hereford  and  others 
at  the  beginning  of  the  next  reign.  Tliey  were,  of  course, 
entitled  to  trial  by  their  own  order.  But  whether  all  laymen 
summoned  by  particular  writs  to  parliament  were  at  that  time 
considered  as  peers,  and  triable  by  the  rest  as  such,  must  be 
questionable,  unless  we  could  assume  that  the  writ  of  sum- 
pions  already  ennobled  the  blood,  which  is  ut  least  not  the 
opinion  of  the  committee.  If,  therefore,  the  writ  did  not  con- 
stitute an  hereditary  peer,  nor  tenure  in  chief  by  barony  give 
a  right  to  sit  in  pai'liament,  we  should  have  a  difficulty  in 
finding  any  determinate  estate  of  nobility  at  all.  exclusive  of 
earls,  who  were,  at  all  times  and  without  exception,  indispu- 
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tably  noble ;  an  hypothesis  manifestly  paradoxical,  and  con* 
tradicted  by  history  and  law.  If  it  be  said  that  prescription 
was  the  only  title,  this  may  be  so  far  granted  that  the  majares 
bar  ones  had  by  prescription,  antecedent  to  any  statute  or 
charter,  been  summoned  to  parliament ;  but  this  prescription 
would  not  be  broken  by  the  omission,  through  negligence  or 
policy,  of  an  individual  tenant  by  barony  in  a  few  parlia- 
ments. The  prescription  was  properly  in  favor  of  the  class, 
the  majores  bctrones  generally,  and  as  to  them  it  was  perfect, 
extending  itself  in  right,  if  not  always  in  fact,  to  every  one 
who  came  within  its  scope. 

In  the  Third  Report  of  the  Lords'  Committee,  apparently 
drawn  by  the  same  hand  as  the  Second,  they  "conjecture 
that  afler  the  establishment  of  the  commons'  house  of  parlia- 
ment as  a  body  by  election,  separate  and  distinct  from  the 
lords,  all  idea  of  a  right  to  a  writ  of  summons  to  parliament 
by  reason  of  tenure  had  ceased,  and  that  the  dignity  of  baron, 
if  not  conferred  by  patent,  was  considered  as  derived  only 
from  the  king's  writ  of  summons."  (Third  Report,  p.  22  G.) 
Yet  they  have  not  only  found  many  cases  of  persons  sum- 
moned by  ^vrit  several  times  whose  descendants  have  not 
been  summoned,  and  hesitate  even  to  approve  the  decision 
of  the  house  on  the  Cliflon  barony  in  1673,  when  it  was  de- 
termined that  the  claimant's  ancestor,  by  writ  of  summons 
and  sitting  in  parliament,  was  a  peer,  but  doubt  whether 
"  even  at  this  day  the  doctrine  of  that  case  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  generally  applicable,  or  may  be  limited  by  time 
and  circumstances."  *  (p.  33.) 

It  seems,  with  much  deference  to  more  learned  investiga- 
tors, rather  improbable  that,  either  before  or  after  the  regu- 
lar admission  of  the  knights  and  burgesses  by  representa- 
tion, and  consequently  the  constitution  of  a  distinct  lords' 
house  of  parliament,  a  writ  of  summons  could  have  been 
lawfully  withheld  at  the  king's  pleasure  from  any  one  holding 

1  This    donbt   iras    foon    oiterwarda  been  an  nnlTenal  practice.    It  was  held 

ehanged  into  a  propopitiou,  itrenuously  by  Lord  Redcfldale,  that,  at  lewt  until 

maintained  by  the  suppowd  compiler  of  the  statute  of  6  Richard  II.  c.  4,  no  he- 

theee  Reporta.  Lord  lledesdale,  on  the  leditary  or  eTen  personal  right  to  the 

elaim  to  the  oarooy  of  L'L«le  in  1829.  peerage  was  created  by  the  writ  of  8nm- 

The  ancestor  had  lieen  called  by  writ  to  mons.    The  house  of  lords  rejected  the 

tereral  parliaments  of  £dw.  III. ;  and  claim,  though  the  language  of  their  reso> 

having   only  a  daughter,  the  negatire  lution  is  not  conclufdve  as  to  the  prin- 

ai^ument  from  the  omijwion  of  his  poa-  eiple.    The  opinion  of  Lord  R.  has  been 

terity  is  of  little  Talue ;  for  though  the  ably  impugned  by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  in 

husbands  of  hoin>.<4ses  were  fhxiuontly  bla  Report  of  the  Ii'lBlo  Peerage,  182&. 
•ummooad,  this  does  not  aeem  to  have 
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sQch  lands  by  barony  as  rendered  bim  notorioasly  one  of  the 
majares  hcaronet.  Nor  will  this  be  much  affected  by  argu- 
ments from  the  inexpediency  or  supposed  anomaly  of  permit- 
ting the  right  of  sitting  as  a  peer  of  parliament  to  be  trans- 
ferred by  alienation.  The  Lords'  Committee  dwell  at  length 
upon  them.  And  it  is  true  that,  in  our  original  feudal  con- 
stitution, the  fiefs  of  the  crown  could  not  be  alienated  without 
its  consent  But  when  this  was  obtained,  when  a  barony  had 
passed  by  purchase,  it  would  naturally  draw  with  it,  as  an  in- 
cident of  tenure,  the  privilege  of  being  summoned  to  parlia 
ment,  or,  in  language  more  accustomed  in  those  times,  the 
obligation  of  doing  suit  and  service  to  the  king  in  his  high 
court.  Nor  was  the  alienee,  doubtless,  to  be  taxed  without 
his  own  consent,  any  more  than  another  tenant  in  capite. 
What  incongruity,  therefore,  is  there  in  the  supposition  that, 
after  tenants  in  fee-simple  acquired  by  statute  the  power  of 
alienation  without  previous  consent  of  the  crown,  the  new 
purchaser  stood  on  the  same  footing  in  all  other  respects  as 
before  the  statute  ?  It  is  also  much  to  be  observed  that  the 
claim  to  a  summons  might  be  gained  by  some  methods  of 
purchase,  using  that  word,  of  course,  in  the  legal  sense.  Thus 
the  husbands  of  heiresses  of  baronies  were  frequently  sum- 
moned, and  sat  as  tenants  by  courtesy  afler  the  wife's  death ; 
though  it  must  be  owned  that  the  committee  doubt,  in  their 
Third  Report  (p.  47),  whether  tenancy  by  courtesy  of  a  dig- 
nity was  ever  allowed  as  a  right.  Thus,  too,  every  estate 
created  in  tail  male  was  a  diversion  of  the  inheritance  by  the 
owner's  sole  will  from  its  coarse  according  to  law.  Yet  in 
the  case  of  the  barony  of  Abergavenny,  even  so  late  as  the 
reign  of  James  I.,  the  heir  male,  being  in  seizin  of  the  lands, 
was  called  by  writ  as  baron,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  heir  gen- 
eraL  Surely  this  was  an  authentic  recognition,  not  only  of 
baronial  tenure  as  the  foundation  of  a  right  to  sit  in  parlia- 
ment, but  of  its  alienability  by  the  tenant^ 

If  it  be  asked  whether  the  posterity  of  a  baron  aliening 
the  lands  which  gave  him  a  right  to  be  summoned  to  the 
king's  court  would  be  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  peerage 
by  nobility  of  blood,  it  is  true  that,  according  to  Collins, 
whose  opinion  the  committee  incline  to  follow,  there  are  in- 

1  Th«  Lords*  CommlttM  (Second  Re-  the  Fanea  for  the  partienUr  barony  in 

port.  p.  496)  eodeaTor  to  elude  the  foree  qoeetion ;  though  tome  nttlaiketion  wm 

of  this  aothority ;  but  it  maDifesUy  ap-  made  to  the  clolmaQt  of  the  latter  flusUj 

pean  that  the  NeTillef  were  preferred  to  by  calling  her  to  a  diflerent  peerage. 

VOL.11.  —  M.  2& 
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Btanoes  of  •persons  in  such  drcnmstances  being  snmmoned 
Bat  this  seems  not  to  prove  anything  to  the  purpose.  The 
king,  no  one  doubts,  from  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  used  to 
summon  by  writ  many  who  had  no  baronial  tenure ;  and  the 
circumstance  of  having  alienated  a  barony  could  not  render 
any  one  incapable  of  attending  parliament  by  a  different  title. 
It  is  very  hard  to  determine  any  question  as  to  times  of  much 
irregularity ;  but  it  seems  that  the  posterity  of  one  who  had 
parted  with  his  baronial  lands  would  not,  in  those  early  times, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  remain  noble.  A  right  by  tenure 
seems  to  exclude  a  right  by  blood ;  not  necessarily,  because 
two  collateral  titles  may  coexist,  but  in  the  principle  of  the 
constitution.  A  feudal  principle  was  surely  the  more  ancient ; 
and  what  could  be  more  alien  to  this  than  a  baron,  a  peer,  an 
hereditary  counsellor,  without  a  fief  ?  Nobility,  that  is,  gen- 
tility of  birth,  might  be  testified  by  a  pedigree  or  a  bearing ; 
but  a  peer  was  to  be  in  arms  for  the  crown,  to  grant  his  own 
money  as  well  as  that  of  others,  to  lead  his  vassals,  to  advise, 
to  exhort,  to  restrain  the  sovereign.  The  new  theory  came 
in  by  degrees,  but  in  the  decay  of  every  feudal  idea ;  it  was 
the  substitution  of  a  different  pride  of  ai*istocracy  for  that  of 
baronial  wealth  and  power ;  a  pride  nourished  by  heralds, 
more  peaceable,  more  indolent,  more  accommodated  to  the 
rules  of  fixed  law  and  vigorous  monarchy.  It  is  difHcult  to 
trace  the  progress  of  this  theory,  which  rested  on  nobility  of 
blood,  but  yet  so  remarkably  modified  by  the  original  princi- 
ple of  tenure,  that  the  privileges  of  this  nobility  were  ever 
confined  to  the  actual  possessor,  and  did  not  take  his  kindred 
out  of  the  class  of  commoners.  This  sufficiently  demonstrates 
that  the  phrase  is,  so  to  say,  catachrestic,  not  used  in  a  proper 
sense ;  inasmuch  as  the  actual  seizin  of  the  peerage  as  an 
hereditament,  whether  by  writ  or  by  patent,  is  as  much  requi- 
^te  at  present  for  nobility,  as  the  seizin  of  an  estate  by  barony 
was  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IIL 

Tenure  by  barony  appears  to  have  been  recognized  by  the 
house  of  lonls  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YI.,  when  the  earldom 
of  Arundel  was  claimed  as  annexed  to  the  ^  castle,  honor, 
and  lordship  aforesaid.**  The  Lords'  Committee  have  elabo- 
rately disproved  the  allegations  of  descent  and  tenure,  on 
which  this  claim  was  allowed.  (Second  Report,  p.  406-42G.) 
But  all  with  which  we  are  concerned  is  the  decision  of  the 
crown  and  of  the  house  in  the  11th  year  of  Henry  VLi 
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whether  it  were  right  or  wrong  as  to  the  particular  facts  of 
the  case.  And  here  we  find  that  the  king,  hy  the  advice  and 
assent  of  the  lords,  ^  considering  that  Richard  Fitzalan,  &C., 
was  seized  of  the  castle,  honor,  and  lordship  in  fee,  and  bj 
reason  of  his  possession  thereof,  without  anj  other  reason  or 
creation,  was  earl  of  Arundel,  and  held  the  name,  style,  and 
honor  of  earl  of  Arundel,  and  the  place  and  seat  of  earl  of 
Arundel  in  parliament  and  councils  of  the  king,"  &c.,  admits 
him  to  the  same  seat  and  place  as  his  ancestors,  earls  of 
Arundel,  had  held.  This  was  long  afterwards  confirmed  by 
act  of  parliament  (8  Car.  I.),  reciting  the  dignity  of  earl  of 
Arundel  to  be  real  and  local,  &c,  and  settling  the  title  on 
certain  persons  in  tail,  with  provisions  against  alienation  of 
the  castle  and  honor.  This  appears  to  establish  a  tenure  by 
barony  in  Arundel,  as  a  recent  determination  had  done  in 
Abergavenny.  Arundel  was  a  very  peculiar  instance  of  an 
earldom  by  tenure.  For  we  cannot  doubt  that  all  earls  were 
peers  of  parliament  by  virtue  of  that  rank,  though,  in  fact,  all 
held  extensive  lands  of  the  crown.  But  in  1669  a  new  doc- 
trine, which  probably  had  long  been  floating  among  lawyers 
and  in  the  house  of  lords,  was  laid  down  by  the  king  in  coun- 
cil on  a  claim  to  the  title  of  Fitzwalter.  The  nature  of  a 
barony  by  tenure  having  been  discussed,  it  was  found  '^  to 
have  been  discontinued  for  many  ages,  and  not  in  being "  (a 
proposition  not  very  tenable,  if  we  look  at  the  Abergavenny 
case,  even  setting  aside  that  of  Arundel  as  peculiar  in  its 
character,  and  as  settled  by  statute) ;  ^  and  so  not  fit  to  be  re- 
ceived, or  to  admit  any  pretence  of  right  to  succession  there- 
to." It  is  fair  to  observe  that  some  eminent  judges  were 
present  on  this  occasion.  The  committee  justly  say  tliat  *^  this 
decision"  (which,  afler  all,  was  not  in  the  house  of  lords) 
**  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  amounting  to  a  solemn  opin- 
ion that,  although  in  early  times  the  right  to  a  writ  of  sum- 
mons to  parliament  as  a  baron  may  have  been  founded  on 
tenure,  a  contrary  practice  >had  prevailed  for  ages,  and  that, 
therefore,  it  was  not  to  be  taken  as  then  forming  part  of  the 
constitutional  law  of  the  land."  (p.  446.)  Thus  ended  bar- 
ony by  tenure.  The  final  decision,  for  such  it  has  been  con- 
sidered, and  recent  attempts  to  revive  the  ancient  doctrine 
have  been  defeated,  has  prevented  many  tedious  investiga- 
tions of  claims  to  baronial  descent,  and  of  alienations  in  times 
long  jMist.    For  it  could  not  be  pretended  that  every  fraction 
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of  a  baronj  gare  a  right  to  sammoiis ;  and,  on  tbe  other  hand, 
alienations  of  parcels,  and  descents  to  coparcenera,  most  have 
been  common,  and  sometimes  difficolt  to  disprove.  It  was 
held,  indeed,  bj  some,  that  the  a^mti  banmi^gy  or  principal 
lordship,  contained,  as  it  were,  the  vital  principle  of  the  peer- 
age, and  that  its  owner  was  the  true  baron ;  bnt  this  assump- 
tion seems  uncertain. 

It  is  not  very  easj  to  reconcile  this  peremptorj  denial  of 
peerage  by  tenure  with  the  proviso  in  the  recent  statute  tak- 
ing awaj  tenure  bj  knight-service,  and,  inasmuch  as  it  con- 
verts all  tenure  into  socage,  that  also  bj  baronj,  <*that  this 
act  shall  not  infringe  or  hurt  anj  title  of  honour,  feudal  or  oth- 
er, by  which  anj  person  hath  or  maj  have  right  to  sit  in  the 
lords'  house  of  parliament,  as  to  his  or  their  title  of  honour,  or 
sitting  in  parliament,  and  the  privilege  belonging  to  them  as 
peers."  (Stat.  12  Car.  II.  c  24,  s.  11.) 

Surel  J  this  clause  was  designed  to  preserve  the  inddent  to 
baronial  tenure,  the  privilege  of  being  summoned  to  parlia- 
ment, while  it  destroyed  its  original  root,  the  tenure  itself. 
The  privy  councilt  in  their  decision  on  the  Fitzwalter  claim, 
did  not  allude  to  this  statute,  probably  on  account  of  the  above 
proviso,  and  seem  to  argue  that,  if  tenure  by  barony  was  no 
longer  in  being,  the  privilege  attached  to  it  must  have  been 
extinguished  also.  It  is,  however,  observable  that  tenure  by 
barony  is  not  taken  away  by  the  statute,  except  by  implica- 
tion. No  act  indeed  can  be  more  loosely  drawn  than  this, 
which  was  to  change  essentially  the  condition  of  landed  prop- 
erty throughout  the  kingdom.  It  literaUy  abolishes  all  ten- 
ure in  captie  ;  though  this  is  the  basis  of  the  crown's  right 
io  escheat,  and  though  lands  in  common  socage,  which  the  act 
with  a  strange  confusion  opposes  to  socage  in  capite^  were  as 
much  holden  of  the  king  or  other  lord  as  those  by  knight-^r- 
vice.  Whether  it  was  intended  by  the  silence  about  tenure 
by  barony  to  pass  it  over  as  obsolete,  or  this  arose  from  negli- 
gence alone,  it  cannot  be  doubted* that  the  proviso  preserving 
tlie  right  of  sitting  in  parliament  by  a  feudal  honor  was  intrc^ 
duced  in  order  to  save  that  privilege,  as  well  for  Arundel  and 
Abergavenny  as  for  any  other  that  might  be  entitled  to  iL^ 

1  Tha  eootlnnaiiM  of  barony  by  tonars  poneailon  of  Berkdey  easUo,  pobttslMtf 

Imm  bo0n  eontroTorted  by  Sir  Harrif  Nieo-  aa  an  Appendix  to  hia  Report  of   th« 

Jaa,  in  aiime  ramarka  on  aueh  a  elalm  L'lale  Peerage.    In  the  partienlar  eaal 

praferred  by  tbe  preaent  carl  Fitshardins  there  aeem  to  have  been  aereral  diflleol- 

vhUa  yet  a  commoner,  In  virtua  of  tha  ties,  independently  of  tiaa  greal  onai 
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NoTB  X.    Page  345. 

The  equitable  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  has 
been  lately  traced,  in  some  respects,  though  not  for  the  special 
purpose  mentioned  in  the  text,  higher  than  the  reign  of  Rich- 
ard II.  This  great  minister  of  the  crown,  as  he  was  at  least 
from  the  time  of  the  conquest,^  always  till  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward in.  an  ecclesiastic  of  high  dignity,  and  honorably  dis- 
tinguished as  the  keeper  of  the  king*8  conscience,  was  pecu- 
liarly intrusted  with  ihe  duty  of  redressing  the  grievances  of 
the  subject,  both  when  they  sprung  from  misconduct  of  the 
government,  through  its  subordinate  officers,  and  when  the  in- 
jury had  been  inflicted  by  powerful  oppressors.  He  seema 
generally  to  have  been  the  chief  or  president  of  the  council, 
when  it  exerted  that  jurisdiction  which  we  have  been  sketch- 
ing in  the  text,  and  which  will  be  the  subject  of  another  note. 
But  he  is  more  prominent  when  presiding  in  a  separate  tribu- 
nal as  a  single  judge. 

The  Court  of  Chancery  is  not  distinctly  to  be  traced  under 
Henry  ILL  For  a  passage  in  Matthew  Paris,  who  says  of 
Radulfus  de  Nevil  —  ^  Erat  regis  fidelissimus  canceUarius,  et 
inconcussa  columna  veritatis,  singulis  sua  jura,  pnecipue  pau- 
peribus,  juste  reddens  et  indilat^,"  may  be  construed  of  his 
judicial  conduct  in  the  council.  This  province  naturally,  how- 
ever, led  to  a  separation  of  the  two  powers.  And  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  L  we  find  the  king  sending  certain  of  the 
petitions  addressed  to  him,  praying  extraordinary  remedies,  to 
the  chancellor  and  master  of  &e  rolls,  or  to  either  separate- 
ly, by  writ  under  the  privy  seal,  which  was  the  usual  mode 
by  which  the  king  delegated  the  exercise  of  his  prerogative 

thai,  in  th«  nlsn  of  Charles  n..  haronr  log  the  authority  of  Spelman,  and  aome 

by  tennrs  had  been  Anally  conaemned.  earlier  but  rather  precarious  testimony, 

But  there  is  surely  a  great  general  difll-  whether  the  chancellor  before  the  Con- 

enlty  on  the  opposite  side,  in  the  by-  quest  was  any  more  than  a  scribe  or 

pothesis  that,  while  it  Is  acknowledged  secretary.     Palgrave,  in  the  Quarterly 

that  there  were,  in  the  reigns  of  Bdward  Itoriew,  zzziT.  291.    The  Aoglo-Saxon 

I.  »nd  Edward  II.,  certain  known  per-  charters,  as  (kr  as  I  haTe  obierred,  nerer 

^sons  htldlng  by  barony  and  called  peen  mention  him  as  a  witness ;  which  seems 

of  the  realm,  it  could  hare  been  agree-  a  Tery  strong  circumstance.    Ingulfus. 

able  to  the  feudal  or  to  the  English  con-  indeed,  has  giTen  a  pompons  account  of 

sMtution  that  the  king,  by  rsHising  to  eliancellor  Toricetnl ;  and,  if  the  history 

the  posterity  of  such  barons  a  writ  of  ascribed  to  Ingulfus  be  genuine,  theofflce 

summons  to  parliament,  might  deprive  must  hxtt  been  of  high  dignity.    Itord 

them  of  their  nobility,  and  reduce  them  Campbell  sssumes  this  in  his  Utss  of 

forever  to  the  rank  of  commoners.  the  Chancellors 
^  It  haa  been  doubted,  notwithstandp 
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to  his  council,  directing  them  to  ^ve  sach  remedjr  as  should 
appear  to  be  consonant  to  honesty  (or  equity,  honestati). 
^  There  is  reason  to  believe,"  says  Mr.  Spence  (Equitable 
Jurisdiction,  p.  335),  <^  that  this  was  not  a  novelty."  But  I 
do  not  know  upon  what  grounds  this  is  believed.  Writs,  both 
those  of  course  and  others,  issued  from  Chancery  in  the  same 
rei^.  (Palgrave's  Essay  on  King's  Council,  p.  15.)  Lord 
Campbell  has  given  a  few  specimens  of  petitions  to  the  ooun« 
cil,  and  answers  endorsed  upon  them,  in  the  reign  of  Ekiward 
I.,  communicated  to  him  by  Mr.  Hardy  from  the  records  of 
the  Tower.  In  all  these  the  petitions  are  referred  to  the  chan- 
cellor for  justice.  The  entry,  at  least  as  given  by  lord  Camp- 
bell, is  commonly  so  short  that  we  cannot  always  determine 
whether  the  petition  was  on  account  of  wrongs  by  the  crown 
or  others.  The  following  is  rather  more  clear  than  the  rest : 
'^  18  Edw.  I.  The  king's  tenants  of  Aulton  complain  that 
Adam  Gordon  ejected  them  from  their  pasture,  contrary  to 
the  tenor  of  the  king's  writ  Besp.  Veniant  partes  coram 
cancellario,  et  ostendat  ei  Adam  quare  ipsos  ejecit,  et  fiat  iis 
justitia."  Another  is  a  petition  concerning  concealment  of 
dower,  for  which,  perhaps,  there  was  no  legpal  remedy. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  the  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  the 
chancellor  was  still  more  distinctly  marked.  **  From  petitions 
and  answers  lately  discovered,  it  appears  that  during  this 
reign  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  was  consider- 
ably extended,  as  the  '  consuetude  cancellariae '  is  oflen  famil- 
iarly mentioned.  We  find  petitions  referred  to  the  chancellor  in 
his  court,  either  separately,  or  in  conjunction  with  the  king's 
justices,  or  the  king's  Serjeants ;  on  disputes  respecting  the 
wardship  of  infants,  partition,  dower,  rent-charges,  tithes, 
and  goods  of  felons.  The  chancellor  was  in  full  possession 
of  his  jurisdiction  over  charities,  and  he  superintended  the 
conduct  of  coroners.  Mere  wrongs,  such  as  malicious  prose- 
cutions and  trespasses  to  personal  property,  are  sometimes  the 
subject  of  proceedings  before  him;  but  I  apprehend  that 
those  were  cases  where,  from  powerful  combinations  and  con- 
federacies, redress  could  not  be  obtained  in  the  courts  of  com- 
mon law."     (Lives  of  Chanc  voL  i.  p.  204). 

Lord  Campbell,  still  with  materials  furnished  by  Mr.  Har- 
dy, has  given  not  less  than  thirty-eight  entries  during  the 
reign  of  Edward  II.,  where  the  petition,  though  sometimes 
directed  to  the  council,  is  referred  to  the  chancellor  for  deter- 
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mination.  One  only  of  these,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from 
their  very  brief  expression,  implies  anything  of  an  equitable 
jarisdiction.  It  is  again  a  case  of  dower,  and  the  claimant  is 
remitted  to  the  Chancery ;  ^  et  fiat  sibi  ibidem  justitia,  quia 
non  potest  juvari  per  communem  legem  per  breve  de  dote.** 
This  case  is  in  the  Rolls  of  Parliament  (i.  340),  and  had  been 
previously  mentioned  by  Mr.  Bruce  in  a  learned  memoir  on 
the  Court  of  Star-Chamber.  (Archseologia,  xxv.  345.)  It 
is  difficult  to  say  whether  this  fell  within  the  modem  rules  of 
equity,  but  the  general  principle  is  evidently  the  same. 

Another  petition  is  from  the  commonalty  of  Suffolk  to  the 
council,  complaining  of  false  indictments  and  presentments  in 
courts-leet.  It  is  answered  — '^  Si  quis  sequi-voluerit  adver- 
BUS  falsos  indicatores  et  procuratores  de  falsis  indictamentis, 
sequatur  in  Cancell.  et  habebit  remedium  consequens."  Sev- 
eral other  entries  in  this  list  are  illustrative  of  the  jurisdiction 
appertaining,  in  fact  at  least,  to  the  council  and  the  chancel- 
lor;  and  being  of  so  early  a  reign  form  a  valuable  accession 
to  those  which  later  records  have  furnished  to  Sir  Matthew 
Hale  and  others. 

The  Court  of  Chancery  began  to  decide  causes  as  a  court 
of  equity,  according  to  Mr.  Hardy,  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
IIL,  probably  about  22  Edw.  III.  (Introduction  to  Close 
Bolls,  p.  28.)  Lord  Campbell  would  carry  this  jurisdiction 
higher,  and  the  instances  already  mentioned  may  be  sufficient 
just  to  prove  that  it  had  begun  to  exist.  It  certainly  seems 
no  unnatural  supposition  that  the  great  principle  of  doing  jus- 
tice, by  which  the  council  and  the  chancellor  professed  to  guide 
their  exercise  of  judicature,  may  have  led  them  to  grant  re- 
lief in  some  of  those  numerous  instances  where  the  common 
law  was  defective  or  its  rules  too  technical  and  unbending. 
But,  as  has  been  observed,  the  actual  entries,  as  far  as  quoted, 
do  not  afford  many  precedents  of  equity.  Mr.  Hardy,  indeed, 
suggests  (p.  25)  that  the  Onrta  Regis  in  the  Norman  period 
proceeded  on  equitable  principles;  and  that  this  led  to  the 
removal  of  plaints  into  it  from  the  county-court.  This  is, 
perhaps,  not  what  we  should  naturally  presume.  The  subtle 
and  technical  spirit  of  the  Norman  lawyers  is  precisely  that 
which  leads,  in  legal  procedure,  to  definite  and  unbending 
rules ;  while  in  the  lower  courts,  where  Anglo-Saxon  thanes 
had  ever  judged  by  the  broad  rules  of  justice,  according  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  rather  than  a  strict  line  of  law 
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which  did  not  jet  exist,  we  might  expect  to  find  all  the  un« 
certainty  and  inconsistencj  which  belongs  to  a  system  of  equi- 
tjy  until,  as  in  England,  it  has  acquired  by  length  of  time 
the  uniformity  of  law,  but  none  at  least  of  the  technical- 
ity so  characteristic  of  our  Norman  common  law,  and  by 
which  the  great  object  of  judicial  proceedings  was  so  contin- 
ually defeated.  This,  therefore,  does  not  seem  to  me  a  prob- 
able cause  of  the  removal  of  suits  from  the  county  court  or 
couri-baron  to  those  of  Westminster.  The  true  reason,  as  I 
have  observed  in  another  place,  was  the  partiality  of  these 
local  tribunals.  And  the  expense  of  trying  a  suit  before  the 
iustices  in  eyre  might  not  be  very  much  greater  than  in  the 
county  court. 

I  conceive,  therefore,  that  the  three  supreme  courts  at  West- 
minster proceeded  upon  those  rules  of  strict  law  which  they  had 
chiefly  themselves  established ;  and  this  from  the  date  of  their 
separation  from  the  original  Guria  Regis,  But  whether  the 
king's  council  may  have  given  more  extensive  remedies  than 
the  common  law  afforded,  as  early  at  least  as  the  reign  of . 
Henry  III.,  is  what  we  are  not  competent,  apparently,  to 
affirm  or  deny.  We  are  at  present  only  concerned  with 
the  Court  of  Chancery.  And  it  will  be  interesting  to  quote 
the  deliberate  opinion  of  a  late  distinguished  writer,  who  has 
taken  a  different  view  of  the  subject  from  any  of  his  prede 
cessors. 

''  Afler  much  deliberation,^  says  Lord  Campbell,  '^  I  must 
express  my  clear  conviction  that  the  chancellor's  equitable 
jurisdiction  is  as  indubitable  and  as  ancient  as  his  common- 
law  jurisdiction,  and  that  it  may  be  traced  in  a  manner 
equally  satisfactory.  The  silence  of  Bracton,  Glanvil^  Fleta, 
and  other  early  juridical  writers,  has  been  strongly  relied 
upon  to  disprove  the  equitable  jurisdiction  of  the  chuicellor ; 
but  they  as  little  notice  his  common-law  jurisdiction,  most  of 
them  writing  during  the  subsistence  of  the  Aula  Regia  ;  and 
they  all  speak  of  the  Chancery,  not  as  a  court,  but  merely  as 
an  office  for  the  making  and  sealing  of  writs.  There  are  no 
very  early  decisions  of  the  chancellors  on  points  of  law  any 
more  than  of  equity,  to  be  found  in  the  Year-books  or  old 
abridgments.  ....  By  'equitable  jurisdicUon'  must  be 
understood  the  extraordinary  interference  of  the  chancellor, 
without  common-law  process  or  regard  to  the  common-law 
rules  of  proceeding,  upon  the  petition  of  a  party  grieved  who 
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was  without  adequate  remedy  in  a  court  of  common  law ; 
whereupon  the  opposite  party  was  compelled  to  appear  and 
to  be  examined,  either  personally  or  upon  written  interroga- 
tories :  and  evidence  being  heard  on  both  sides,  without  the 
interposition  of  a  jury,  an  order  was  made  secundum  aquum 
et  bonum,  which  was  enforced  by  imprisonment.  Such  a 
jurisdiction  had  belonged  to  the  Aula  Beffta,  and  was  long 
exercised  by  parli^lment;  and,  when  parliament  was  not 
sitting,  by  the  king's  ordinary  council.  Upon  the  dissolution 
of  the  Aula  Regia  many  petitions,  which  parliament  or  the 
council  could  not  conveniently  dispose  of,  were  referred  to 
the  chancellor,  sometimes  with  and  sometimes  without  asses- 
sors. To  avoid  the  circuity  of  applying  to  parliament  or  the 
council,  the  petition  was  very  soon,  in  many  instances,  ad- 
dressed originally  to  the  chancellor  himself.''  (Lives  of 
Chancellors,  i.  7.) 

In  the  latter  part  of  Edward  III.'s  long  reign  this  equitable 
jurisdiction  had  become,  it  is  likely,  of  such  frequent  exercise, 
that  we  may  consider  the  following  brief  summary  by  lord 
Campbell  as  probable  by  analogy  and  substantially  true,  if  not 
sustained  in  all  respects  by  tiie  evidence  that  has  yet  been 
brought  to  light:  —  '^  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery was  now  established  in  all  matters  where  its  own  officers 
were  concerned,  in  petitions  of  right  where  an  injury  was  al- 
leged to  be  done  to  a  subject  by  the  king  or  his  officers  in 
relieving  against  judgments  in  courts  of  law  (lord  C.  gives 
two  instances),  and  generally  in  ca^es  of  fraud,  accident,  and 
trust"     (p.  291.) 

In  the  reign  of  Richard  IE.  the  writ  of  subpcena  was  in- 
vented by  John  de  Waltham,  master  of  the  rolls ;  and  to  this 
a  great  importance  seems  to  have  been  attached  at  the  time, 
as  we  may  perceive  by  the  frequent  complaints  of  the  com- 
mons in  parliament,  and  by  the  traditionary  abhorrence  in 
which  the  name  of  the  inventor  was  held.  ^  In  reaUty,"  says 
lord  Campbell,  ^  he  first  framed  it  in  its  present  form  when 
a  clerk  in  Chancery  in  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward 
IIL;  but  the  invention  consisted  in  merely  adding  to  the 
old  clause,  Quihusdam  certis  de  cautis,  the  words '  £t  hoc  sub 
pcma  centum  Uhrarum  nuUatenus  omittas  ; '  and  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  conceive  how  such  importance  was  attached  to  it,  or  how 
it  was  supposed  to  have  brought  about  so  complete  a  revolu- 
tion in  equitable  proceedings,  for  the  penalty  was  never  en« 
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forced ;  and  if  the  party  failed  to  appear,  his  default  was 
treated,  according  to  the  practice  prevailing  in  our  own  time, 
as  a  contempt  of  court,  and  made  the  foundation  of  compul- 
sory process,*'     (p.  296.) 

The  commons  in  parliament,  whose  sensitiveness  to  public 
grievances  was  by  no  means  accompanied  by  an  equal  sagac- 
ity in  devising  remedies,  had,  probably  without  intention,  vast- 
ly enhanced  the  power  of  the  chancellor  by  a  clause  in  a  re- 
medial act  passed  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  Edward  III.,  that, 
**•  If  any  man  that  feeleth  himself  aggrieved  contrary  to  any 
of  the  articles  above  written,  or  others  contained  in  divers 
statutes,  will  come  into  the  Chancery,  or  any  for  him,  and 
thereof  make  his  complaint,  he  shall  presently  there  have 
remedy  by  force  of  the  said  articles  or  statutes,  without  else- 
where  pursuing  to  have  remedy.**  Yet  nothing  could  be  more 
obvious  than  that  the  breach  of  any  statute  was  cognizable 
before  the  courts  of  law.  And  the  mischief  of  permitting 
men  to  be  sued  vexatiously  before  the  chancellor  becoming 
felt,  a  statute  was  enacted,  thirty  years  indeed  aflcr  this  time 
(17  Ric  II.  c  6),  analogous  altogether  to  those  in  the  late 
reign  respecting  the  jurisdiction  of  the  council,  which,  re- 
citing that  '*  people  bd  compelled  to  come  before  the  king's 
council,  or  in  the  Chancery  by  writs  grounded  on  untrue  sug- 
gestions," provides  that  **  the  chancellor  for  the  time  being, 
presently  after  that  such  suggestions  be  duly  found  and  prov^ 
untrue,  shall  have  power  to  ordain  and  award  damages,  ac- 
cording to  liis  discretion,  to  him  which  is  so  troubled  unduly 
as  aforesaid."  "  This  remedy,"  lord  Campbell  justly  re- 
marks, ^*  which  was  referred  to  the  discretion  of  the  chan- 
cellor himself,  whose  jurisdiction  was  to  be  controlled, 
proved,  as  might  be  expected,  wholly  ineffectual ;  but  it  was 
used  as  a  parliamentary  recognition  of  his  jurisdiction,  and 
a  pretence  for  refusing  to  establish  any  other  check  on  it" 
(p.  247.) 

A  few  years  before  this  statute  the  commons  had  petitioned 
(13  Ric.  II.,  Rot.  Pari  iii.  269)  (hat  the  chancellor  might 
make  no  order  against  the  common  law,  and  that  no  one 
should  appear  before  the  chancellor  where  remedy  was  given 
by  the  common  law.  ^  This  carries  with  it  an  admission,"  as 
lord  C.  observes,  ^  that  a  power  of  jurisdiction  did  reside  in 
the  chancellor,  so  long  as  he  did  not  determine  against  the 
common  law,  nor  interfere  where  the  common  law  furnished 
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a  remedy.  The  kingfs  answer,  ^  that  it  should  continue  as  the 
usage  had  been  heretofore/  clearly  demonstrates  tliat  such  an 
authority,  restrained  within  due  bounds,  was  recognized  by 
the  constitution  of  the  country."  (p.  305.) 

The  act  of  17  Ric  II.  seems  to  have  produced  a  greater 
regularity  in  the  proceedings  of  the  court,  and  put  an  end  to 
such  hasty  interference,  on  perhaps  verbal  suggestions,  as  had 
given  rise  to  this  remedial  provision.  From  the  very  year  in 
which  the  statute  was  enacted  we  find  bilk  in  Chancery,  and 
the  answers  to  them,  regularly  filed ;  the  grounds  of  demand- 
ing relief  appear,  and  the  chancellor  renders  himself  in  ev- 
ery  instance  responsible  for  the  orders  he  has  issued,  by  thus 
showing  that  they  came  within  hb  jurisdiction.  There  aro 
certainly  many  among  the  earlier  bills  in  Chancery,  which, 
according  to  the  statute  law  and  the  great  principle  that  they 
were  determinable  in  other  courts,  could  not  have  been  heard; 
but  we  are  unable  to  pronounce  how  far  the  allegation  usual- 
ly contained  or  implied,  that  justice  could  not  be  had  else- 
where, was  founded  on  the  real  circumstances.  A  calendar 
of  these  early  proceedings  (in  abstract)  is  printed  in  the  In- 
troduction to  the  first  volume  of  the  Calendar  of  Chancery 
Proceedings  in  the  Reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  may  also  be  found 
in  Cooper's  Public  Records,  i.  356. 

The  struggle,  however,  in  behalf  of  the  common  law  was  not 
at  an  end.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  petitions  against 
encroachments  of  Chancery,  which  fill  the  rolls  under  Henry 
IV.,  Henry  V.,  and  in  the  minority  of  Henry  VI.,  emanated 
from  that  numerous  and  jealous  body  whose  interests  as  well 
as  prejudices  were  so  deeply  affected.  Certain  it  is  that  the 
commons,  though  now  acknowledging  an  equitable  jurisdiction, 
or  rather  one  more  extensive  than  is  understood  by  the  word 
^  equitable,"  in  the  greatest  judicial  ofiicer  of  the  crown,  did 
not  cease  to  remonstrate  against  his  transgression  of  these 
boundaries.  They  succeeded  so  far,  in  1436,  as  to  obtain  a 
statute  (15  Henry  VI.  c.  4)  in  these  words : — ^  For  that  di- 
vers persons  have  before  this  time  been  greatly  vexed  and 
grieved  by  writs  of  tubpcmoj  purchased  for  matters  deter- 
minable by  the  common  law  of  this  land,  to  the  great  damage 
of  such  persons  so  vexed,  in  suspension  and  impediment  of  the 
commou  law  as  aforesaid ;  Our  lord  the  king  doth  command 
that  the  statutes  thereof  made  shall  be  duly  observed,  accord- 
ing to  the  forci  and  effect  of  the  same,  and  that  no  wril 
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of  tubpcma  be  granted  from  henceforth  until  surety  be 
found  to  satisfy  the  party  so  grieved  and  vexed  for  his  dam- 
ages and  expenses,  if  so  be  that  the  matter  cannot  be  made 
good  which  is  contained  in  the  bilL"  It  was  the  intention  of 
the  commons,  as  appears  by  the  preamble  of  this  statute  and 
more  fully  by  their  petition  in  Rot  Pari.  (iv.  101),  that  the 
matters  contained  in  the  bill  on  which  the  mbpcena  was  issued 
should  be  not  only  true  in  themselves,  but  such  as  could  not 
be  determined  at  common  law.  But  the  king's  answer  a{H 
pears  rather  equivocaL 

The  principle  seems  nevertheless  to  have  been  generally 
established,  about  the  reign  of  Henry  YI.,  that  the  Court  of 
Chancery  exercises  merely  a  remedial  jurisdiction,  not  indeed 
controllfli)le  by  courts  of  law,  unless  possibly  in  such  circum- 
stances as  cannot  be  expected,  but  bound  by  its  general  re- 
sponsibility to  preserve  the  limits  which  ancient  usage  and 
innumerable  precedents  have  imposed.  It  was  at  the  end  of 
this  reign,  and  not  in  that  of  Richard  II.,  according  to  the 
writer  so  often  quoted,  that  the  great  enhancement  of  the 
chancellor's  authority,  by  bringing  feoffments  to  uses  within 
it,  opened  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  our  law.  And  this  the 
judges  brought  on  themselves  by  their  narrow  adherence  to 
technical  notions.  They  now  began  to  discover  this ;  and 
those  of  Edward  IV.,  as  lord  Campbell  well  says,  were  **  very 
bold  men,"  having  repealed  the  statute  de  donis  by  their  own 
authority  in  Taltarum's  case  —  a  stretch  of  judicial  power  be- 
yond any  that  the  Court  of  Chancery  had  ventured  upon. 
They  were  also  exceedingly  jealous  of  that  court ;  and  in  one 
case,  reported  in  the  Year-books  (22  Edw.  IV.  37),  advised 
a  party  to  disobey  an  injunction  from  the  Court  of  Chanceryi 
telling  him  that,  if  the  chancellor  committed  him  to  the  Fleet, 
they  would  discharge  the  prisoner  by  habeai  carpus.  (Lord 
Campbell,  p.  894.)  The  case  seems  to  have  been  one  where, 
in  modem  times,  no  injunction  would  have  been  granted,  the 
courts  of  law  being  competent  to  apply  a  remedy. 

Note  XL    Page  347 

This  intricate  subject  has  been  illustrated,  since  the  first 
publication  of  these  volumes,  in  an  Essay  upon  the  original 
Authority  of  the  King^s  Council,  by  Sir  Francis  Palgrave 
(1834),  written  with  remarkable  perspicuity  and  freedom 
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trom  diffusiveness.  But  T  do  not  yet  assent  to  the  jadg- 
ment  of  the  author  as  to  the  legality  of  proceedings  be- 
fore the  council,  which  I  have  represented  as  unconstitu- 
tional, and  which  certainly  it  was  the  object  of  pai'liament  to 
restnun. 

'<It  seems,"  he  says,  ^that  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  the 
council  was  considered  as  a  court  of  peers  within  the  terms 
of  Magna  Charta;  and  before  which,  as  a  court  of  original 
jurisdiction,  the  rights  of  tenants  holding  in  capite  or  by 
barony  were  to  be  discussed  and  decided,  and  it  unquestiona- 
bly exercised  a  direct  jurisdiction  over  all  the  king's  subjects  " 
(p.  34).  The  first  volume  of  Close  Rolls,  published  by  Mr. 
Hardy  since  Sir  F.  Palgrave's  Essay,  contains  no  instances 
of  jurisdictaon  exercised  by  the  council  in  the  reign  of  John. 
But  they  begin  immediately  afterwards,  in  the  mmority  of 
Henry  III. ;  so  that  we  have  not  only  the  fullest  evidence 
that  the  council  took  on  itself  a  coercive  jurisdiction  in  mat- 
ters of  law  at  that  time,  but  that  it  had  not  done  so  before  : 
for  the  Close  Rolls  of  John  are  so  full  as  to  render  the  nega- 
tive argument  satisfactory.  It  will,  of  course,  be  understood 
that  I  take  the  facts  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Hardy  (Intro- 
duction to  Close  Rolls,  vol.  ii.),  whose  diligence  and  accuracy 
are  indisputable.  Thus  this  exercise  of  judicial  power  be- 
gan immediately  after  the  Great  Charter.  And  yet,  if  it  is 
to  be  reconciled  with  the  twenty-ninth  section,  it  is  difficult  to 
perceive  in  what  manner  that  celebrated  provision  for  person- 
al liberty  against  the  crown,  which  has  always  been  accounted 
the  most  precious  jewel  in  the  whole  coronet,  the  most  valua- 
ble stipulation  made  at  Runnymede,  and  the  most  enduring 
to  later  times,  could  merit  the  fondness  with  which  it  has  been 
regarded.  '*  Non  super  eum  ibimus,  nee  super  eum  mittemus, 
nisi  per  legale  judicium  parium  suorum,  vel  per  legem  terrse." 
If  it  is  alleged  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  king's  council  was 
tlie  law  of  the  land,  the  whole  security  falls  to  the  ground 
and  leaves  the  grievance  as  it  stood,  unredressed.  Could  the 
judgment  of  the  council  have  been  reckoned*  as  Sir  F.  Pal- 
grave  supposes,  a  ^judicium  parium  suorum,"  except  perhaps 
in  the  case  of  tenants  in  chief?  The  word  is  commonly  un- 
derstood of  that  trial  per  pats  which,  in  one  form  or  anothcTi 
is  of  immemorial  antiquity  in  our  social  institutions. 

^Though  tliis  jurisdiction,"  he  proceed?,  ^was  more  fre- 
quently (»lled  into  action  when  parliament  was  sitting,  still  it 
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was  no  less  inherent  in  the  council  at  all  other  times ;  and 
until  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  no  exception  had 
ever  been  taken  to  the  form  of  its  proceedings."  He  sub- 
joins indeed  in  a  note,  ^  Unless  the  statute  of  5  £dw.  III.  c 
9,  may  be  considered  as  an  earlier  testimony  against  the  au- 
thority of  the  council.  This,  however,  b  by  no  means  clear, 
and  there  is  no  corresponding  petition  in  the  parliament  roll 
from  which  any  further  information  could  be  obtained"  (p.  34). 

The  irresistible  conclusion  from  this  passage  is,  that  we 
have  been  wholly  mistaken  in  supposing  the  commons  under 
Edward  III.  and  his  successors  to  have  resisted  an  illegal  en- 
croachment of  power  in  the  king's  ordinary  council,  while  it 
had  in  truth  been  exercising  an  ancient  jurisdiction,  never 
restrained  by  law  and  never  complained  of  by  the  subject 
This  would  reverse  our  constitutional  theory  to  no  small  de- 
gree, and  affect  so  much  the  spirit  of  my  own  pages,  that  I 
cannot  suffer  it  to  pass,  coming  on  an  authority  so  respectable, 
without  some  comment.  But  why  is  it  asserted  that  this  ju- 
risdiction was  inherent  in  the  council  ?  Why  are  we  to  inter- 
pret Magna  Charta  otherwise  than  according  to  the  natural 
meaning  of  the  words  and  the  concurrent  voice  of  parliament? 
The  silence  of  the  commons  in  parliament  under  Edward  II. 
as  to  this  grievance  will  hardly  prove  that  it  was  not  felt, 
when  we  consider  how  few  petitions  of  a  public  nature,  during 
that  reign,  are  on  the  rolls.  But  it  may  be  admitted  that  they 
were  not  so  strenuous  in  demanding  redress,  because  they 
were  of  comparatively  recent  origin  as  an  estate  of  parlia- 
ment, as  they  became  in  the  next  long  reign,  the  most  impor- 
tant, perhaps,  in  our  early  constitutional  history. 

It  is  doubted  by  Sir  F.  Palgrave  whether  the  statute  of  5 
Edw.  III.  c  9,  can  be  considered  as  a  testimony  against  the 
authority  of  the  council.  It  is,  however,  very  natural  so .  to 
interpret  it,  when  we  look  at  the  subsequent  statutes  and  peti- 
tions of  the  commons,  directed  for  more  than  a  century  to  the 
same  object  ^No  man  shall  be  taken,"  says  loi^  Coke 
(2  Inst  46),  ''that  is,  restrained  of  liberty,  by  petition  or  sug- 
gestion to  the  king  or  to  his  council,  unless  it  be  by  indict- 
ment or  presentment  of  good  and  lawful  men,  where  such 
deeds  be  done.  This  branch  and  divers  other  parts  of  this 
act  have  been  wholly  explained  by  divers  acts  of  parliament, 
&c.,  quoted  in  the  margent"  He  then  gives  the  titles  of  six 
statutes,  the  first  being  this  of  5  Edw.  HL  c  9.     But  let  us 
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fiappose  that  the  petition  of  the  commons  in  25  £dw.  HI.  de- 
manded an  innovation  in  law,  as  it  certainly  did  in  long-estab- 
lished usage.  And  let  us  admit  wliat  is  justly  pointed  out 
bj  Sir  F.  Palgrave,  that  the  king^s  first  answer  to  their  peti- 
tion is  not  commensurate  to  its  request,  and  reserves,  though 
it  is  not  quite  easy  to  see  what,  some  part  of  its  extraordinary 
jurisdiction.^  Still  the  statute  itself,  enacted  on  ^  similar  peti- 
tion in  a  subsequent  parliament,  is  explicit  that  ^  none  shall 
be  taken  by  petition  or  suggestion  to  the  king  or  his  council, 
unless  it  be  by  indictment  or  presentment"  (in  a  criminal 
charge),  ^or  by  writ  original  at  the  oonmion  law"  (in  a  civil 
suit),  ^nor  shall  be  put  out  of  his  franchise  of  freehold,  unless 
he  have  been  duly  put  to  answer,  and  forejudged  of  the  same 
by  due  course  of  law." 

Lord  Hale  has  quoted  a  remarkable  passage  from  a  Year- 
book, not  long  after  these  statutes  of  25  £dw.  III.  and  28 
Edw.  in.,  which,  if  Sir  F.  Palgrave  had  not  overlooked,  he 
would  have  found  not  very  favorable  to  his  high  notions  of 
the  king's  prerogative  in  council.  ''In  after  ages,"  says  Hale, 
<'  the  constant  opinion  and  practice  was  td  disallow  any  rever- 
sals of  judgment  by  the  council,  which  appears  by  the  nota- 
ble case  in  Year-book,  39  Edw.  III.  14."  (Jurisdiction  of 
Lords'  House,  p.  41.)  It  is  indeed  a  notable  case,  wherein 
the  chancellor  before  the  council  reverses  a  judgment  of  a 
court  of  law.  ''Mes  les  justices  ne  pristoient  nul  regard  al 
reverser  devant  le  council,  par  ceo  que  ce  ne  fust  place  ou 
jugement  purroit  estre  reverse."  lif  the  council  could  not 
exercise  this  jurisdiction  on  appeal,  which  is  not  perhaps  ex- 
pressly taken  away  by  any  statute,  much  less* against  the  lan- 
guage of  Bo  many  statutes  could  they  lawfully  entertain  any 
original  suit     Such,  however,  were  the  vacillations  of  a  mot- 

1  The  words  of  tiie  patltiOB  and  ansmr  tempts  on  exMim,  •oit  fklt  come  ad  mIo 

an  the  following :  —  use  ces  ra  arera."    Bot.  Par.  U.  228. 

**  Item,  qae  nul  franc  bomme  ne  aolt  It  is  not  easy  to  percelTe  what  was  !•• 

mjB  a  respondre  de  ion  franc  tenement,  serred  by  the  words  "  chose  que  toucha 

ne  de  riens  qui  touehe  Tie  et  membre,  Tie  on  merobre ; "  for  the  council  ncTer 

lyns  on  redemptions,  par  apposailles  de-  determined  these.    Possibly  it  regarded 

Tant  le  conaeil  nofre  seigneur  le   rot,  'accusations  of  treason  or  felony,  which 

ne  dcTant  ses  mlnlstrss  queconqnes,  si-  they   might  entertain  as   an   inquest, 

noun  par  proces  de  Iqr  de  ees  en  arere  though  they  would  ultimately  be  triea 

nn."  by  a  Jury.    Contempts  are  easily  under> 

"  II  plesi  a  notre  seigneur  le  roi  qne  stood ;  and  by  excesses  were  meant  riots 

las  leies  de  ion  rolalme  soient  tenns  et  and  seditions.    These  poUtioal  offences, 

gardes  en  lour  force,  et  que  nul  bomme  which  could  not  be  always  nfely  tried 

•oit  tenn  a  respondre  de  son  ftannktene-  In  a  lower  court.  It  was  che  constr.nt 

Intention  of  the 
for  the  eoonoU. 


Bent,  slnonn  par  procease  de  ley:  met    Intention  of  the  goreinmcnt  to  nMinrs 
da  eboaa  qva  toimh*  fie  on  mambrs,  con- 
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ley  assembly,  so  steady  the  perseverance  of  government  in 
retaining  its  power,  so  indefinite  the  limits  of  ancient  usage, 
BO  loose  the  phrases  of  remedial  statutes,  passing  sometimes 
by  their  generality  the  intentions  of  those  who  enacted  them, 
80  useful,  we  may  add,  and  almost  indispensable,  was  a  por- 
tion of  those  prerogatives  which  the  crown  exercised  through 
the  council  and  chancery,  that  we  find  soon  afterwards  a  stat- 
ute  (37  Edw.  III.  c  18),  which  recognizes  in  some  measure 
those  irregular  proceedings  before  the  council,  by  providing 
only  that  those  who  make  suggestions  to  the  chancellor  and 
great  council,  by  which  men  are  put  in  danger  against  the 
form  of  the  charter,  shall  give  security  for  proving  them. 
This  is  rendered  more  remedial  by  another  act  next  year  (38 
Edw.  III.  c  9),  which,  however,  leaves  the  liberty  of  making 
such  suggestions  untouched.  The  truth  is,  that  the  act  of  25 
Edw.  III.  went  to  annihilate  the  legal  and  equitable  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Court  of  Chancery — the  former  of  which  had 
been  long  exercised,  and  the  latter  was  beginning  to  spring 
up.  But  the  42  Edw.  III.  c.  3,  which  seems  to  go  as  far  as 
the  former  in  the  enacting  words,  will  be  found,  according  to 
the  preamble,  to  regard  only  criminal  charges. 

Sir  Francis  Palgrave  maintains  that  the  council  never  in- 
termitted its  authority,  but  on  the  contrary  **  it  continually  as- 
sumed more  consistency  and  order.  It  is  probable  that  the 
long  absences  of  Henry  V.  from  England  invested  this  body 
with  a  greater  degree  of  importanoe.  Afler  every  minority 
and  after  every  appointment  of  a  select  or  extraordinary  coun- 
cil by  authority  of  the  legislature,  we  find  that  the  ordinary 
council  acquired  a  fresh  impulse  and  further  powers.  Hence 
the  next  reign  constitutes  a  new  era"  (p.  80).  He  proceeds 
to  give  the  same  passage  which  I  have  quoted  from  Hot  Pari. 
8  Hen.  VI.  vol.  v.  p.  343,  as  well  as  one  in  an  earlier  par- 
liament (2  Hen.  VI.  p.  28).  But  I  had  neglected  to  state 
the  whole  case  where  I  mention  the  articles  settled  in  parlia- 
ment for  the  regulation  of  the  council.  In  the  first  place,  this 
was  not  the  kin^s  ordinary  council,  but  one  specially  appointed 
by  the  lords  in  parliament  for  the  government  of  the  realm 
during  his  minority.  They  consisted  of  certain  lords  spir- 
itual and  temporal,  the  chancellor,  the  treasurer,  and  a  few 
commoners.  These  commissioners  delivered  a  schedule  of 
provisions ''  for  the  good  and  the  governance  of  the  land,  which 
the  lords  that  be  of  the  king's  council  desi^eth  "  (p.  28).     It 
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does  not  explicitly  appear  that  the  commons  assented  to  these 
provisions;  but  it  may  be  presumed,  at  least  in  a  legal  sense, 
by  their  being  present  and  by  the  schedule  being  deliyered 
into  parliament,  ^^baillez  en  meme  le  parlemenf  But  in  the 
8  Hen.  VL,  where  the  same  provision  as  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  this  extraordinary  council  is  repeated,  the  articles  are  said, 
after  being  approved  by  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  to 
have  been  read  *' coram  domino  rege  in  eodem  parliamento, 
in  presentia  trium  regni  statuum"  (p.  343).  It  is  always 
held  that  what  is  expressly  declared  to  be  done  in  presence 
of  all  the  estates  is  an  act  of  parliament. 

We  find,  therefore,  a  recognition  of  the  principle  which  had 
always  been  alleged  in  defence  of  the  ordinary  council  in  this 
parliamentary  confirmation  —  the  principle  that  breaches  of 
the  law,  which  the  law  could  not,  through  the  weakness  of  its 
ministers,  or  corruption,  or  partiality,  sufficiently  repress,  must 
be  reserved  for  the  strong  arm  of  royal  authority.  "Thus," 
says  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  "did  the  council  settle  and  define 
its  principles  and  practice.  A  new  tribunal  was  erected, 
and  one  which  obtained  a  virtual  supremacy  over  the 
common  law.  The  exception  reserved  to  their  'discretion' 
of  interfering  wherever  their  lordships  felt  too  much  might 
on  one  side,  and  too  much  unmight  on  the  other,  was  of 
itself  sufficient  to  embrace  almost  every  dispute  or  trial" 
(p.  81). 

But,  in  the  first  place,  this  latitude  of  construction  was  not 
by  any  means  what  the  parliament  meant  to  allow,  nor  could 
it  be  taken,  except  by  wilfully  usurping  powers  never  im- 
parted ;  and,  secondly,  it  was  not  the  ordinary  council  which 
was  thus  constituted  during  the  king's  minority ;  nor  did  the 
jurisdiction  intrusted  to  persons  so  specially  named  in  pai'lia> 
ment  extend  to  the  regular  officers  of  the  crown.  The  re- 
Btrainuig  statutes  were  suspended  for  a  time  in  favor  of  a  new 
tribunal.  But  I  have  already  observed  that  there  was  always 
a  class  of  cases  precisely  of  the  same  kind  as  those  mentioned 
in  the  act  creating  this  tribunal,  tacitly  excluded  from  the  op- 
eration of  those  statutes,  wherein  the  coercive  jurisdiction  of 
the  king's  ordinary  council  had  great  convenience,  namely, 
where  the  course  of  justice  was  obstructed  by  riots,  combina- 
tions of  maintenance,  or  overawing  infiuence.  And  there  is 
no  donbt  that,  down  to  the  final  abolition  of  the  Court  of  Star 
Chamber  (which  was  no  other  than  the  eonsilium  ardtnarium 
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under  a  different  name),  these  offences  were  cognizable  in  it^ 
without  the  regular  forms  of  the  common  law.^ 

"  From  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  we  do  not  trace  any 
further  opposition  to  the  authority  either  of  the  chancery  or 
of  the  council.  These  courts  had  become  engrafted  on  the 
constitution  ;  and  if  they  excited  fear  or  jealousy,  tliere  was 
DO  one  who  dared  to  complain.  Yet  additional  parlinmen- 
tary  sanction  was  not  considered  as  unnecessary  by  Henry 
YIL,  and  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign  an  act  was  passed 
for  giving  the  Court  of  Star  Chamber,  which  had  now 
acquired  its  determinate  name,  further  authority  to  punish 
divers  misdemeanors."     (Palgrave,  p.  97.) 

It  is  really  more  than  we  can  grant  that  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  consilium  ordinartum  had  been  engrafted  on  the  con- 
stitution, when  the  statute-book  was  full  of  laws  to  restrain, 
if  not  to  abrogate  it.  The  acts  already  mentioned,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VL,  by  granting  a  temporary  and  limited 
jurisdiction  to  the  council,  demonstrate  that  its  general  exer- 
cise was  not  acknowledged  by  parliament.  We  can  only 
say  that  it  may  have  continued  without  remonstrance  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  IV.  I  have  observed  in  the  text  that  tlie 
Bolls  of  Parliament  under  Edward  IV.  contain  no  com- 
plaints of  grievances.  But  it  is  not  quite  manifest  that  the 
council  did  exercise  in  that  reign  as  much  jurisdiction  as  it 
had  once  done.  Lord  Hale  tells  us  that  ^'  this  jurisdiction 
was  gradually  brought  into  great  disuse,  though  there  remain 
some  stra<rgling  footsteps  of  their  proceedings  till  near  3  Hen. 
VII."  (Hist  of  Lords'  Jurisdiction,  p.  38.)  And  the  famous 
statute  in  that  year,  which  erected  a  new  court,  sometimes 
improperly  called  the  Court  of  Star  Chamber,  seems  to  have 
been  prompted  by  a  desire  to  restore,  in  a  new  and  more 
legal  form,  a  jurisdiction  which  was  become  almost  obsolete, 
and,  being  in  contradiction  to  acts  of  parliament,  could  not 
well  be  rendered  effective  without  one.* 

We  cannot  but  discover,  throughout  the  learned  and  lumi- 
nous Essay  on  the  Authority  of  the  King^s  Council,  a  strong 
tendency  to  represent  its  exercise  as  both  constitutional  and 
salutary.  The  former  epithet  cannot,  I  think,  be  possibly 
applicable  in  the  face  of  statute  law ;  for  wliat  else  determines 
our  constitution  ?     But  it  is  a  problem  with  some,  whether 

t  See  Note  In  p.  189,  ibr  the  itatute  81  H.  VI.  e.  2. 

>  See  ConetiKatioma  ISetaty  of  Xoglaiid,  voL  I.  p  48.  (IMS.) 
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the  ]K)wer8  actually  exerted  bj  this  anomalous  court,  admit* 
tinjT  them  to  have  been,  at  least  latterly,  in  contravention  of 
many  statutes,  may  not  have  been  rendered  necessary  by  the 
disorderly  condition  of  society  and  the  comparative  impotence 
of  the  common  law.  This  cannot  easily  be  solved  with  the 
defective  knowledge  that  we  possess.  Sometimes,  no  doubt, 
the  ^  might  on  one  side,  and  unmight  on  the  other,"  as  the 
answer  to  a  petition  forcibly  expresses  it,  afforded  a  justifi- 
cation which,  practically  at  least,  the  commons  themselves 
were  content  to  allow.  But  were  these  exceptional  instances 
80  frequent  as  not  to  leave  a  much  greater  number  wherein 
the  legal  remedy  by  suit  before  the  king's  justices  of  assize 
might  have  been  perfectly  effectual  ?  For  we  are  not  con- 
cerned with  the  old  county  courts,  which  were^  perhaps 
tumultuary  and  partial  enough,  but  with  the  regular  admin- 
btration,  civil  and  criminal,  before  the  king's  justices  of  oyer 
and  terminer  and  of  gaol  delivery.  Had  not  they,  generally 
speaking,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL  and  his  successors, 
such  means  of  enforcing  the  execution  of  law  as  lefl  no 
sullicient  pretext  for  recurring  to  an  arbitrary  tribunal? 
Liberty,  we  should  remember,  may  require  the  sacrifice  of 
some  degree  of  security  against  private  wrong,  which  a 
despotic  government,  with  an  unlimited  power  of  restraint, 
can  alone  supply.  If  no  one  were  permitted  to  travel  on 
the  high  road  without  a  license,  or,  as  now  so  usual,  without 
a  passport,  if  no  one  could  keep  arms  without  a  registry,  if 
every  one  might  be  indefinitely  detained  on  suspicion,  the 
evil  doers  of  society  would  be  materially  impeded,  but  at  the 
expense,  to  a  certain  degree,  of  every  man's  freedom  and 
enjoyment.  Freedom  being  but  a  means  to  the  greatest 
good,  times  might  arise  when  it  must  yield  to  the  security  of 
still  higher  blessings ;  but  the  immediate  question  is,  whether 
such  were  the  state  of  society  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries.  Now,  that  it  was  lawless  and  insecure,  compara- 
tively with  our  own  times  or  the  times  of  our  fathers  is 
hardly  to  be  disputed.  But  if  it  required  that  arbitrary 
government  which  the  king's  council  were  anxious  to  main- 
tain, the  representatives  of  the  commons  in  parliament, 
knights  and  burgesses,  not  above  the  law,  and  much 
interested  in  the  conservation  of  property,  must  have  com- 
plained very  unreasonably  for  more  than  a  hundred  years. 
They  were  apparently  as  well  able  to  judge  as  our  writers 
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can  be ;  and  if  thej  reckoned  a  trial  bj  jury  at  tun  prius 
more  likely,  on  the  whole,  to  insure  a  just  adjudication  of  a 
civil  suit,  than  one  before  the  great  officers  of  state  and  other 
constituent  members  of  the  ordinary  council,  it  does  not  seem 
clear  to  me  that  we  have  a  right  to  assert  the  contraiy. 
This  mode  of  trial  by  jury,  as  has  been  seen  in  another 
place,  had  acquired,  by  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
its  present  form  ;  and  considering  the  great  authority  of  the 
judges  of  assize,  it  may  not,  probably,  have  given  very 
frequent  occasion  for  complaint  <^  partiality  or  corrupt 
influence. 

Note  XIL    Page  358. 

The  learned  author  of  the  Inquiry  into  the  Rise  and  Growth 
of  the  Royal  Prerogative  in  England  has  founded  his  histori- 
cal theory  on  the  confusion  whi<^  he  supposes  to  have  grown 
up  between  the  ideal  king  of  the  constitution  and  the  personal 
king  on  the  throne.  By  the  former  he  means  the  personifi- 
cation of  abstract  principles,  sovereign  power,  and  absolute 
justice,  which  the  law  attributes  to  the  genus  king,  but  which 
flattery  or  other  motives  have  transferred  to  the  possessor  of 
the  crown  for  the  time  being,  and  have  thus  changed  the  Teu- 
tonic cyning^  the  first  man  of  the  commonwealth,  the  man  of 
the  highest  weregUd,  the  man  who  was  so  much  responsible 
that  he  might  be  sued  for  damages  in  his  own  courts  or  de- 
posed for  misgovemment,  into  the  sole  irresponsible  person 
of  indefeasible  prerogatives,  of  attributes  almost  divine,  whom 
Bracton  and  a  long  series  of  subsequent  lawyers  raised  up  to 
a  height  far  beyond  the  theory  of  our  early  constitution. 

This  is  supported  with  great  acuteness  and  learning ;  nor 
is  it  possible  to  deny  that  the  king  of  England,  as  the  law- 
books represent  him,  is  considerably  different  from  what  we 
generally  conceive  an  ancient  German  chieflain  to  have  been. 
Yet  I  doubt  whether  Mr.  Allen  has  not  laid  too  much  stress 
on  this,  and  given  to  the  fictions  of  law  a  greater  influence 
tlian  they  possessed  in  those  times  to  which  his  inquiry  re- 
lates ;  and  whether,  also,  what  he  calls  the  monarchical  the- 
ory was  so  much  derived  from  foreign  sources  as  he  appre- 
hends. We  have  no  occasion  to  seek,  in  the  systems  of  civil- 
ians or  the  dogmas  of  churchmen,  what  arose  from  a  deep- 
seated  principle  of  human  nature.     A  king  is  a  person ;  to 
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persons  alone  we  attach  ihe  attributes  of  power  and  wisdom ; 
on  persons  we  bestow  our  affection  or  our  ill-will.  An  ab- 
straction, a  politic  idea  of  royalty,  is  convenient  for  lawyers ; 
it  suits  the  speculative  reasoner,  but  it  never  can  become  so 
familiar  to  a  people,  especially  one  too  rude  to  have  listened 
to  such  reasoners,  as  the  simple  image  of  the  king,  the  one 
man  whom  we  are  to  love  and  to  fear.  The  other  idea  is  a 
sort  of  monarchical  pantheism,  of  which  the  vanishing  point 
is  a  republic.  And  to  this  the  prevalent  theory,  that  kings 
are  to  reign  but  not  to  govern,  cannot  but  lead.  It  is  a  plaus- 
ible, and  in  the  main,  perhaps,  for  the  times  we  have  reached, 
a  necessary  theory ;  but  it  renders  monarchy  ultimately  scarce- 
ly possible.  And  it  was  neither  the  sentiment  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  nor  6f  the  Norman  baronage ;  the  feudal  relation  was 
essentially  and  exclusively  personal;  and  if  we  had  not  enough, 
in  a  more  universal  feeling  of  human  nature,  to  account  for 
loyalty,  we  could  not  mistake  its  inevitable  connection  with 
the  fealty  and  homage  of  the  vassal  The  influence  of  Ro- 
man notions  was  not  inconsiderable  upon  the  continent;  but 
they  never  prevailed  very  much  here ;  and  though,  after  the 
close  alliance  between  the  church  and  state  established  by  the 
Reformation,  the  whole  weight  of  the  former  was  thrown  into 
the  scale  of  the  crown,  the  mediaeval  clergy,  as  I  have  ob- 
served in  the  text,  were  anything  rather  than  upholders  of 
despotic  power. 

It  may  be  very  true  that,  by  considering  the  monarchy  as 
a  merely  political  institution,  the  scheme  of  prudent  men  to 
avoid  confusion,  and  confer  Uie  minimum  of  personal  author- 
ity on  the  reigning  prince,  the  principle  of  his  irresponsibility 
seems  to  be  better  maintained.  But  the  question  to  which  we 
are  turning  our  eyes  is  not  a  political  one ;  it  relates  to  the 
positive  law  and  positive  sentiments  of  the  English  nation  in 
the  mediseval  period.  And  here  I  cannot  put  a  few  necessa- 
ry fictions  grown  up  in  the  courts,  such  as,  the  king  never 
^es,  the  king  can  do  no  wrong,  the  king  is  everywhere,'again8t 
the  tenor  of  our  constitutional  language,  which  implies  an  act- 
ual and  active  personality.  Mr.  Allen  acknowledges  that  the 
act  against  the  Dispensers  under  Edward  II.,  and  recon- 
firmed afler  its  repeal,  for  promulgating  the  doctrine  that  al- 
legiance had  more  regard  to  the  crown  than  to  the  person  of 
the  king^  ^  seems  to  establish|  as  the  deliberate  opinion  of  th« 
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legislalnre,  that  allegianoe  is  dae  to  the  person  of  the  king 
genei'allj,  and  not  merelj  to  his  crown  or  politic  capacitj,  so 
as  to  be  released  and  destroyed  by  his  misgovemment  of  the 
kingdom"  (p.  14);  which,  he  adds,  is  not  easily  reconcilable 
with  the  deposition  of  Richard  11.  Bnt  that  was  accomplished 
by  force,  with  whatever  formalities  it  may  have  been  thought 
expedient  to  surround  it. 

We  cannot,  however,  infer  from  the  declaration  of  the 
legislature,  that  allegiance  is  due  to  the  king's  person  and  not 
to  his  politic  capacity,  any  such  consequence  as  that  it  is  not, 
in  any  possible  case,  to  be  released  by  his  misgovemment 
This  was  surely  not  in-  the  spirit  of  any  parliament  under 
Edward  11.  or  £dward  III. ;  and  it  is  precisely  because  alle- 
giance is  due  to  the  person,  that,  upon  either  feudal  or  natural 
principles,  it  might  be  cancelled  by  personal  misconduct.  A 
contrary  language  was  undoubtedly  held  under  the  Stuarts; 
but  it  was  not  that  of  the  mediaeval  period. 

The  tenet  of  our  law,  that  all  the  soil  belongs  theoretically 
to  the  king,  is  undoubtedly  an  enormous  fiction,  and  very 
repugnant  to  the  barbaric  theory  preserved  by  the  Saxons, 
that  all  unappropriated  land  belonged  to  the  folk,  and  was 
unalienable  without  its  consent^  It  was,  however,  but  an 
extension  of  the  feudal  tenure  to  the  whole  kingdom,  and 
rested  on  the  personality  of  feudal  homage.  William  estab- 
lished it  more  by  his  power  than  by  any  theory  of  lawyers ; 
though  doubtless  his  successors  often  found  lawyers  as  ready 
to  shape  the  acts  of  power  into  a  theory  as  if  they  had 
originally  projected  them.  And  thus  grew  up  the  high 
schemes  of  prerogative,  which,  for  many  centuries,  were  in 
conflict  with  those  of  liberty.  We  are  not  able,  nevertheless, 
to  define  the  constitutional  authority  of  the  Saxon  kings ;  it 
was  not  legislative,  nor  was  that  of  William  and  his  suc- 
cessors ever  such ;  it  was  not  exclusive  of  redress  for  private 
wrong,  nor  was  this  ever  the  theory  of  £nglish  law,  though 
the  method  of  remedy  might  not  be  sufficiently  effective ;  yet  it 
had  certainly  grown  before  the  Conquest,  with  no  help  from 
Roman  notions,  to  something  very  unlike  that  of  the  German 
kings  in  Tacitus. 


1  It  hM  betn  mentioned  In  »  fbnner    Ibleland  bed  acquired  the  eppeUathm  10^ 
Bote,  on  Mr.  AUen'e  auUioritjr,  that  the    ra  regis  before  Uie  Conqoeei. 
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Note  XIII.    Page  372. 

The  reduction  of  the  free  ceorls  into  villenage,  especially 
if  as  general  as  is  usually  assumed,  u  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable innovations  during  the  Anglo-Norman  period ;  and 
one  which,  as  far  as  our  published  records  extend,  we  cannot 
wholly  explain.  Observations  have  been  made  on  it  by  l^Ir. 
Wright,  in  the  Archseologia  (vol.  xxx.  p.  225).  After 
adverting  to  the  oppression  of  the  peasants  in  Normandy 
which  produced  several  rebellions,  he  proceeds  thus:-* 
''These  feelings  of  hatred  and  contempt  for  the  peasantry 
were  brought  into  our  island  by  the  Norman  barons  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  eleventh  century.  The  Saxon  laws  and 
customs  continued ;  but  the  Normans  acted  as  the  Franks 
bad  done  towards  the  Roman  coloni ;  they  enforced  with 
harshness  the  laws  which  were  in  their  own  favor,  and 
gradually  threw  aside,  or  broke  through,  those  which  were 
in  favor  of  the  miserable  sei^f." 

In  the  Laws  of  Henry  I.  we  find  the  weregild  of  the 
twyhinder,  or  villein,  set  at  200  shillings  in  Wessex,  ^  quso 
caput  regni  est  et  legum''  (c  70).  But  this  expression 
argues  an  Anglo-Saxon  source ;  and,  in  fact,  so  much  in  that 
ti*eatise  seems  to  be  copied,  without  regard  to  the  change  of 
times,  from  old  authorities,  mixed  up  with  provisions  of  a 
feudal  or  Norman  character,  that  we  hardly  know  how  to 
distinguish  what  belongs  to  each  period.  It  is  far  from 
improbable  that  villenage,  in  the  sense  the  word  afterwards 
bore,  that  is,  an  absolutely  servile  tenure  of  lands,  not  only 
without  legal  rights  over  them,  but  with  an  incapacity  of  ac- 
quiring either  immovable  or  movable  property  against  the  lord, 
may  have  made  considerable  strides  before  the  reign  of 
Henry  11.^  But  unless  light  should  be  thrown  on  its  history 
by  the  publication  of  more  records,  it  seems  almost  impossible 
to  determine  the  introduction  of  predial  villenage  more  pre- 
cisely than  to  say  it  does  not  appear  in  the  laws  of  England 
at  the  Conquest,  and  it  does  so  in  the  time  of  Glanvil.     Mr. 

1  A  preflnmptWo  proof  of  thb  may  b«  portion  of  the  three  clasfwt  of  men  Is  aU 

drawn  from  a  chapter  In  tha  Laws  of  rooet  the  only  part  tAnt  appears  erldent. 

Henry  I.  c.  81,  where  the  penalty  paya-  The  cotset,  who  ta  often  mentioned  In 

ble  by  a  Tllltslo  for  certain  petty  offonces  DomefKlay,  may  thus  have  been  an  lnl»> 

Is  set  at  thirty  pen(« ;  that  of  a  eotset  at  rior  Tillein,  nearly  similar  to  what  Olui* 

fifteen ;  and  of  a  theow  at  six.    The  pas-  Til  and  later  law-books  call  such. 
MfCB  li  axtnunaly  obacuN  ;  and  this  pro- 
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Wright's  Memoir  in  the  ArduBologia,  above  quoted,  contains 
some  interesting  matter;  bat  he  has  too  much  confounded 
the  theawy  or  Anglo-Saxon  slave,  with  the  cearl;  not  even 
mentioning  the  latter,  though  it  is  indisputable  that  vtSoniif 
is  the  equivalent  of  ceorly  and  servtu  of  theow. 

But  I  suspect  that  Wc  go  a  great  deal  too  far  in  setting 
down  the  descendants  of  these  ceorls,  that  is,  the  whole 
Anglo-Saxon  population  except  thanes  and  burgesses,  as 
almost  univeresdly  to  be  counted  such  villeins  as  we  read  of 
in  our  law-books,  or  in  concluding  that  the  cultivators  of  the 
land,  even  in  the  thirteenth  century,  were  wholly,  or  at  least 
generally,  servile.  It  is  not  only  evident  that  small  free- 
holders were  always  numerous,  but  we  are,  perhaps,  greatly  de> 
oeived  in  fancying  that  the  occupiers  of  villein  tenements  were 
usually  villeins.  Terr&4enants  en  mUenage  and  tenants  par 
eopiej  who  were  undoubtedly  free,  appear  in  the  early  Year- 
books, and  we  know  not  why  they  may  not  always  have  ex- 
isted.^ This,  however,  is  a  subject  which  I  am  not  sufficiently 
conversant  with  records  to  explore ;  it  deserves  the  attention 
of  those  well-inibrmed  and  diligent  antiquaries  whom  we  pos- 
sess. Meantime  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  lands  occupied 
by  tnUani  or  hordariiy  according  to  the  Domesday  survey, 
were  much  more  extensive  than  the  copyholds  of  the  present 
day  ;  and  making  every  allowance  for  enfr'anchisements,  we 
can  hardly  believe  that  all  these  lands,  being,  in  fact,  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  soil,  were  the  viUenagia  of  Glanvil's 
and  Bracton's  age.  It  would  be  interesting  to  ascertain  at 
what  time  the  latter  were  distinguished  frY>m  libera  iene' 
menta ;  at  what  time,  that  is,  the  distinction  of  territorial 
servitude,  independent  as  it  was  of  the  personal  state  of  the 
occupant,  was  established  in  England. 


NoTB  XIV.    Page  374. 

This  identity  of  condition  between  the  villein  regardant 
and  in  gross  appears  to  have  been,  even  lately,  called  in 
question,  and  some  adhere  to  the  theory  which  supposes  an 

1  The  following  paaiagv  in  fbe  Chioni-  enidaoi  AngUoo  tuitione,  gUba  adseripto^ 

els  of  Bnkelond  does  not  mention  any  de  ec^as  fidelitate  plenios  conildebet  quia 

manumiasion  of  the  ceorl  on  whom  abbot  bonus  agricola  erat,  et  quia  needebat  lo* 

Sameon   conferral   a   manor  :  —  Unum  qui  QalUce.    p.  2i. 
■olnm  manerinm  carta  lua  oonHnnaTit 
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inferiority  in  the  latter.  The  following  considerations  will 
prove  that  I  have  not  been  mistaken  in  rejecting  it :  — 

I.  It  will  not  be  contended  that  the  words  "  recrardant " 
and  *'in  gross"  indicate  of  themselves  any  specific  difierence 
between  the  two,  or  can  mean  anything  bat  the  title  by  which 
the  villein  was  held ;  prescriptive  and  territorial  in  one  case, 
absolute  in  the  other.  For  the  proof,  therefore,  of  any  such 
difference  we  require  some  ancient  authority,  which  has  not 
been  given.  11.  The  villein  regardant  might  be  severed 
from  the  manor,  with  or  without  land,  and  would  then  become 
a  villein  in  gross.  If  he  was  sold  as  a  domestic  serf,  he 
might,  perhaps,  be  practically  in  a  lower  condition  than 
before,  but  his  legal  state  was  the  same.  If  he  was  aliened 
with  lands,  parcel  of  the  manor,  as  in  the  case  of  its  descent 
to  coparceners  who  made  partition,  he  would  no  longer  be 
regardant,  because  that  implied  a  prescriptive  dependence  on 
the  lord,  but  would  occupy  the  same  tenements  and  be  in 
exactly  the  same  position  as  before.  ^  Villein,  in  gross,"  says 
Littleton,  '^  is  where  a  man  is  seised  of  a  manor  whereunto  a 
villein  is  regardant,  and  granteth  the  same  villein  by  deed  to 
another;  then  he  is  a  villein  in  gross,  and  not  regardant" 
(Sect  181.)  III.  The  servitude  of  all  villeins  was  so  com- 
plete that  we  cannot  conceive  degrees  in  it  No  one  could 
purchase  lands  or  possess  goods  of  his  own ;  we  do  not  find 
that  any  one,  being  strictly  a  villein,  held  by  certain  services ; 
"  he  must  have  regard,"  says  Coke,  "  to  that  which  is  com- 
manded unto  him ;  or,  in  the  words  of  Bracton,  *  a  quo  prae- 
standum  servitium  incertum  et  indeterminatum,  ubi  scire  non 
poterit  vespere  quod  servitium  fieri  debet  mane.'"  (Co. 
Lit.  120,  b.)  How  could  a  villein  in  gross  be  lower  than  this  ? 
It  is  true  that  the  villein  had  one  inestimable  advantage  over 
the  American  negro,  that  he  was  a  freeman,  except  relatively 
to  his  lord;  possibly  he  might  be  better  protected  against 
personal  injury ;  but  in  his  incapacity  of  acquiring  secure 
property,  or  of  refusing  labor,  he  was  just  on  the  same  footing. 
It  may  be  conjectured  that  some  villeins  in  gross  were  de- 
scended from  the  servij  of  whom  we  find  25,000  enumerated 
in  Domesday.  Littleton  says,  '^  If  a  man  and  his  ancestors, 
whose  heir  he  is,  have  been  seised  of  a  villein  and  of  his 
ancestors,  as  of  villeins  in  gross,  time  out  of  memory  of  man, 
these  are  villeins  in  gross."     (Sect  182.) 

It  has  been  oflen  asserted  that  villeins  in  gross  seem  not  to 
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liaye  been  a  nnmerons  cliifls,  and  it  might  not  be  easy  to  ad- 
duce distinct  instances  of  them  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  though  we  should  scarcely  infer,  from  the  pains 
Littleton  takes  to  describe  them,  that  none  were  left  in  his 
time.  But  some  may  be  found  in  an  earlier  age.  In  the 
ninth  of  John,  'William  sued  Ralph  the  priest  for  granting 
away  lands  which  he  held  to  Canford  priory.  Ralph  pleaded 
that  they  were  his  freehold.  William  replied  that  he  held 
them  in  villenage,  and  that  he  (the  plaintiff)  had  sold  one  of 
Ralph's  sisters  for  four  shillings.  (Blomefield*s  Norfolk,  voL 
iii.  p.  860,  4to  edition.)  And  Mr.  Wright  has  found  in 
Madox's  Formulare  Anglicanum  not  less  than  five  instances 
of  villeins  sold  with  their  family  and  chattels,  but  without 
land.  (ArchsBologia,  xxx.  228.)  Even  where  they  were 
sold  along  with  land,  unless  it  were  a  manor,  they  would,  as 
has  been  observed  before,  have  been  villeins  in  gross.  I  have, 
however,  been  informed  that  in  valuations  under  escheats  in 
the  old  records  a  separate  value  is  never  put  upon  villeins ; 
their  alienation  without  the  land  was  apparently  not  contem- 
plated. Few  cases  concerning  villeins  in  gross,  it  has  been 
said,  occur  in  the  Tear-books;  but  villenage  of  any  kind 
does  not  furnish  a  great  many;  and  in  several  I  do  not  per- 
ceive, in  consulting  the  report,  that  the  party  can  be  shown 
to  have  been  regardant  One  reason  why  villeins  in  gross 
should  have  become  less  and  less  numerous  was  that  they 
could,  for  the  most  part,  only  be  claimed  by  showing  a  writ- 
ten grant,  or  by  prescription  through  descent ;  so  that,  if  the 
title-deed  were  lost,  or  the  descent  unproved,  the  villein  be- 
came free. 

Manumissions  were  often,  no  doubt,  gratuitous;  in  some 
cases  the  villein  seems  to  have  purchased  his  freedom.  For 
though  in  strictness,  as  Glanvil  tells  us,  he  could  not  *'liber- 
tatera  suam  suis  denariis  quserere,"  inasmuch  as  all  he  pos- 
sessed already  belonged  to  the  lord,  it  would  have  been  thought 
a  meanness  to  insist  on  so  extreme  a  right.  In  order,  how- 
ever, to  make  the  deed  more  secure,  it  was  usual  to  insert  the 
name  of  a  third  person  as  paying  the  consideration-money 
for  the  enfranchisement.     (Archseologia,  xxx.  228.) 

It  appears  not  by  any  means  improbable  that  regular  mon- 
ey payments,  or  other  fixed  liabilities,  were  often  substituted 
instead  of  uncertain  services  for  the  benefit  of  the  lord  as 
well  as  the  tenant     And  when  these  had  lasted  a  considera- 
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ble  time  in  any  manor,  the  villenage  of  the  latter,  mthoat  any 
manumission,  would  have  expired  bj  desuetude.  But,  per« 
haps,  an  entry  of  his  tenure  on  the  court-roll,  with  a  copy 
given  to  himself,  would  operate  of  itself,  in  construction  of 
law,  as  a  manumission.    This  I  do  not  pretend  to  determine. 

NoTB  XV.    Page  379. 

The  public  history  of  Europe  in  the  middle  ages  inade> 
quately  represents  the  popular  sentiment,  or  only  when  it  is 
expressed  too  loudly  to  escape  the  regard  of  writers  intent 
sometimes  on  less  important  subjects.  But  when  we  descend 
below  the  surface,  a  sullen  murmur  of  discontent  meets  the 
ear,  and  we  perceive  that  mankind  was  not  more  insensible  to 
wrongs  and  sufierings  than  at  present  Besides  the  various 
outbreakings  of  the  people  in  several  counties,  and  their  com- 
plaints in  parliament  after  the  commons  obtained  a  represen- 
tation, we  gain  a  conclusive  insight  into  the  spirit  of  the  times 
by  their  popular  poetry.  Two  very  interesting  collections  of 
this  kind  have  been  lately  published  by  the  Camden  Society, 
through  the  diligence  of  Mr.  Thomas  Wright ;  one,  the  Po- 
ems attributed  to  Walter  Mapes;  the  other,  the  Political 
Songs  of  England,  from  John  to  Edward  II. 

Mapes  lived  under  Henry  II.,  and  has  long  been  known  as 
the  reputed  author  of  humorous  Latin  verses ;  but  it  seems 
much  more  probable,  that  the  far  greater  part  of  the  collec- 
tion lately  printed  is  not  from  his  hand.  They  may  pass,  not 
for  the  production  of  a  single  person,  but  rather  of  a  class, 
during  many  years,  or,  in  general  words,  a  century,  ending 
with  the  death  of  Henry  III.  in  1272.  Many  of  them  are 
professedly  written  by  an  imaginary  Golias. 

^They  are  not  the  expressions  of  hostility  of  one  man 
against  an  order  of  monks,  but  of  the  indignant  patriotism 
of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  English  nation  against  the 
encroachments  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  tyranny.*'  (Intro- 
duction to  Poems  ascribed  to  Walter  Mapes,  p.  21.)  The 
poems  in  this  collection  reflect  almost  entirely  on  the  pope 
and  the  higher  clergy.  They  are  all  in  rhyming  Latin,  and 
chiefly,  though  with  exceptions,  in  the  loose  trochaic  metre 
called  Leonine.  The  authors,  therefore,  must  have  been 
derks,  actuated  by  the  spirit  which,  in  a  church  of  great  in- 
equality in  its  endowments,  and  with  a  very  numerous  body 
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of  poor  clergy,  is  apt  to  gain  strength,  but  oertainlj,  as  eodo* 
siastical  history  bears  witness,  not  one  of  mere  envious  ma- 
lignity towards  the  prelates  and  the  conrt  of  Borne.  These 
deserved  nothing  better,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  than  biting 
satire  and  indigroant  reproof,  and  the  poets  were  willing  enough 
to  bestow  both. 

But  this  popular  poetry  of  the  middle  ages  did  not  confine 
itself  to  the  church.  In  the  collection  entitled  'Political 
Songs'  we  have  some  reflecting  on  Henry  III.,  some  on  the 
general  administration.  The  famous  song  on  the  battle  of 
I^wes  in  1264  is  the  earliest  in  English ;  but  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.  several  occur  in  that  language.  Others  are  in 
French  or  in  Latin ;  one  complaining  of  the  taxes  is  in  an 
odd  mixture  of  these  two  languages;  which,  indeed,  is  not 
without  other  examples  in  mediaeval  poetry.  These  Latin 
songs  could  not,  of  course,  have  been  generally  understood. 
But  what  the  priests  sung  in  Latin,  ^ey  said  in  English ; 
the  lower  clergy  fanned  the  flame,  and  gave  utterance  to 
what  others  felt.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  remarked,  as  a  proof 
of  general  sympathy  with  the  democratic  spirit  which  was 
then  fermenting,  that  we  have  a  song  of  exultation  on  the 
great  defeat  which  Philip  IV.  had  just  sustained  at  Courtrai, 
In  1302,  by  the  burgesses  of  the  Flemish  cities,  on  whose 
liberties  he  had  attempted  to  trample  (p.  187).  It  is  true 
that  Edward  L  was  on  ill  terms  with  France,  but  the  politic 
cal  interests  of  the  king  would  not,  perhaps,  have  dictated  the 
popular  ballad* 

It  was  an  idle  exaggeration  in  him  who  said  that,  if  he 
could  make  the  ballads  of  a  people,  any  one  might  make 
their  laws.  Ballads,  like  the  press,  and  especially  that  por- 
tion of  the  press  which  bears  most  analogy  to  them,  generally 
speaking,  give  vent  to  a  spirit  which  has  been  at  work  before. 
But  they  had,  no  doubt,  an  influence  in  rendering  more  de- 
terminate, as  weU  as  more  active,  that  resentment  of  wrong, 
that  indignation  at  triumphant  oppression,  that  belief  in  the 
vices  of  the  great,  which,  too  often  for  social  peace  and  their 
own  happiness,  are  cherished  by  the  poor.  In  comparison, 
indeed,  with  the  efficacy  of  the  modem  press,  the  power  of 
ballads  is  trifling.  Their  lively  sprightliness,  the  humorous 
tone  of  their  satire,  even  their  metrical  form,  sheathe  the 
sting ;  and  it  is  only  in  times  when  political  bitterness  is  at 
its  height  that  any  considerable  influence  can  be  attached  to 
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them,  and  then  it  hecomes  undistinguishahle  from  more  en* 
ergetic  motives.  Those  which  we  read  in  the  collection 
above  mentioned  appear  to  me  rather  the  signs  of  popular 
discontent  than  greatlj  calculated  to  enhance  it.  In  that 
sense  thej  are  very  interesting,  and  we  canQot  but  desii*e  to 
see  the  promised  continuation  to  the  end  of  Richard  II.'s 
reign.^  They  are  said  to  have  become  aflerwards  less  fre- 
quent, though  the  wars  of  the  Roses  were  likely  to  bring 
them  forward. 

Some  of  the  political  songs  are  written  in  France,  though 
relating  to  our  kings  John  and  Henry  IIL  Deducting  these, 
we  have  two  in  Latin  for  the  former  reign ;  seven  in  Latin, 
three  in  French  (or  what  the  editor  calls  Anglo-Norman, 
which  is  really  the  same  thing),  one  in  a  mixture  of  the  two, 
and  one  in  English,  for  the  reign  of  Henry  IIL  In  the 
reigns  of  Edward  I.  and  Edward  11.  we  have  eight  in  Latin, 
three  in  French,  nine  in  English,  and  four  in  mixed  lan- 
guages; a*  style  employed  probably  for  amusement.  It  must 
be  observed  that  a  large  proportion  of  these  songs,  contain 
panegyric  and  exultation  on  victory  rather  than  satire ;  and 
that  of  the  satire  much  is  general,  and  much  falls  on  the 
church;  so  that  the  animadversions  on  the  king  and  the 
nobility  are  not  very  frequent,  though  with  considerable  bold- 
ness ;  but  this  is  more  shown  in  the  Latin  than  the  English 
poems. 

1  Ur.  Wright  hM  glvvn  a  ftv  fped-  maj  nekon  Pfen  Plowmftn  ao  iDttenoe 

Deiu  Id  Khmts  on  tb*  Utcmtare  and  of  popular  latlra,  thou^  fiix  sapwlor  to 

ropular  Superstition  of  BnKlaod  in  tho  (bo  net 
llM<lloAfM,foi.  L  p.  2(7.    InlMtw 
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btrodnetfoB— DeeniM  of  Uftsntan  In  tbs  Uttar  Fnfod  of  tte  Romni  bipira  — 
Iti  CaoMf — Oorrnptfcm  of  Um  Ltttin  lAogarngt  —  Hcana  by  which  It  wm  efleetMl 

—  Fonnattcm  of  M V  Ungnigw  —  OePTal  IgnonnoecrfttMDBrk  Afw— Btfucity 
•r  Boolu  — CaoMS  tiut  preveotad  the  total  ExtlnctlOD  of  Learning  —  Prevalenea 
«r  Soperetttion  and  Fanatleiim  —  Oeoaral  Comiptkm  of  ReHcion— Monanteiiea 

—  tbeir  KHoeU-  Pilgrtmagee— Love  of  FleM  Sporta— State  of  Agriealtnn -^ 
of  Internal  and  Foraign  TrMle  down  to  the  Snd  of  tha  Berenth  Oentoiy  —  Im- 
provement  of  Europe  dated  from  that  Aga. 

It  has  been  the  object  of  every  preceding  chapter  of  this 
work,  either  to  trace  the  civil  revolutions  of  states  during  the 
period  of  the  middle  ages,  or  to  investigate,  with  rather  more 
minute  attention,  their  political  institutions.  There  remains 
a  large  tract  to  be  explored,  if  we  would  complete  the  circle 
of  historical  information,  and  give  to  our  knowledge  that 
copiousness  and  clear  perception  which  arise  from  compre- 
hending a  subject  under  numerous  relations.  The  philosophy 
of  history  embraces  far  more  than  the  wars  and  treaties,  the 
factions  and  cabals  of  common  political  narration ;  it  extends 
to  whatever  illustrates  the  character  of  the  human  species  in 
a  particular  period,  to  their  reasonings  and  sentiments,  their 
arts  and  industry.  Nor  is  this  comprehensive  survey  merely 
interesting  to  the  speculative  philosopher;  without  it  the 
statesman  would  form  very  erroneous  estimates  of  events, 
and  find  himself  constantly  misled  in  any  analogical  applica- 
tion of  them  to  present  circumstances.  Nor  is  it  an  uncom- 
mon source  of  error  to  neglect  the  general  signs  of  the  times^ 

1  The  ful^eet  of  the  preeent  chapter,  eo  the  Introduction  to  the  Hbtory  of  litar- 

fhr  aa  It  reUtea  to  the  condition  of  Utera-  atura  in  the  Fifteenth,  Sixteenth,  and 

ture  in  the  middle  agaa,  haa  been  again  Seventeentti  Centuries.   Some  thing*  wUI 

teeated  by  me  in  the  flrat  and  aeeond  be  Ibund  In  it  more  exactly  ftated,  otheM 

•taaptera  of  a  vorll,  pnbUahed  in  1886  newly  auppUed  from  recent  aonreea. 
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and  to  deduce  a  prognostic  &om  some  partial  coincidence 
with  past  events,  where  a  more  enlarged  comparison  of  all 
the  facts  that  ought  to  enter  into  the  combination  would 
destroj  the  whole  parallel  The  philosophical  student,  how- 
ever, will  not  follow  the  antiquary  into  his  minute  details ; 
and  though  it  is  hard  to  saj  what  may  not  supply  matter  for 
a  reflecting  mind,  there  is  always  some*  danger  of  losing 
sight  of  grand  objects  in  historical  disquisition,  by  too  labori- 
ous a  research  into  trifles.  I  may  possibly  be  thought  to 
furnish,  in  some  instances,  an  example  of  the  error  I  con- 
demn. But  in  the  choice  and  disposition  of  topics  to  which 
the  present  chapter  relates,  some  have  been  omitted  on 
account  of  their  comparative  insignificance,  and  others  on 
account  of  their  want  of  connection  with  the  leading  subject. 
£ven  of  those  treated  I  can  only  undertake  to  give  a 
transient  view ;  and  must  bespeak  the  reader's  candor  to 
remember  that  passages  which,  separately  taken,  may  often 
appear  superficial,  are  but  parts  of  the  context  of  a  single 
chapter,  a^  the  chapter  itself  is  of  an  entire  work. 

The  Middle  Ages,  according  to  the  division  I  have 
adopted,  comprise  about  one  thousand  years,  from  the  invasion 
of  France  by  Clovis  to  that  of  Naples  by  Charles  VIIL 
This  period,  considered  as  to  the  state  of  society,  has  been 
esteemed  dark  through  ignorance,  and  barbarous  through 
poverty  and  want  of  refinement  And  although  this  character 
is  much  less  applicable  to  the  last  two  centuries  of  the 
period  than  to  those  which  preceded  its  commencement,  yet 
we  cannot  expect  to  feel,  in  respect  of  ages  at  best  imper- 
fectly civilized  and  slowly  progressive,  that  interest  which 
attends  a  more  perfect  development  of  human  capacities,  and 
more  brilliant  advances  in  improvement  The  first  moiety 
indeed  of  these  ten  ages  is  almost  absolutely  barren,  and 
presents  little  but  a  catalogue  of  evils.  The  subversion  of 
the  Roman  empire,  and  devastation  of  its  provinces,  by  bar* 
barous  nations,  either  immediately  preceded,  or  were  coinci- 
dent with  the  commencement  of^e  middle  period.  We 
begin  in  darkness  and  calamity;  and  though  the  shadows 
grow  fainter  as  we  advance,  yet  we  are  to  break  off  our 
pursuit  as  the  morning  breathes  upon  us,  and  the  twilight 
reddens  into  the  lustre  of  day. 

No  circumstance  is  so  prominent  on  the  first  survey  of 
society  during  the  earlier  centuries  of  this  period  as  the 
depth  of  ignorance  in  which  it  was  immersed ;  and  as  from 
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this,  moT6  than  any  single  cause,  the  moral  and 
karn?ng\n  social  evils  which  those  ages  experienced  appear 
Roman  iq  have  been  derived  and  perpetuated,  it  deserves 

to  occupy  the  first  place  in  the  arrangement  of 
our  present  subject  We  must  not  altogether  ascribe  the 
ruin  of  literature  to  the  barbarian  destroyers  of  the  Roman 
empire.  So  gradual,  and,  apparently,  so  irretrievable  a 
decay  had  long  before  spread  over  all  liberal  studies,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  pronounce  whether  they  would  not  have 
been  almost  equally  extinguished  if  the  august  throne  of  the 
CsBsars  had  been  led  to  moulder  by  its  intrinsic  weakness. 
Under  the  paternal  sovereignty  of  Marcus  Aurelius  the 
approaching  declension  of  learning  might  be  scarcely  per- 
ceptible to  an  incurious  observer.  There  was  much  indeed 
to  distinguish  his  times  from  those  of  Augustus ;  much  lost 
in  originality  of  genius,  in  correctness  of  taste,  in  the  masterly 
conception  and  consummate  finish  of  art,  in  purity  of  the 
Latin,  and  even  of  the  Greek  language.  But  there  were 
men  who  made  the  age  famous,  grave  lawyers,  judicious  his- 
torians, wise  philosophers ;  the  name  of  learning  was  honor- 
able,  its  professors  were  encouraged;  and  along  the  vast 
surface  of  the  Roman  empire  there  was  perhaps  a  greater 
number  whose  minds  were  cultivated  by  intellectual  discipline 
than  under  the  more  brilliant  reign  of  the  first  emperor. 
It  is  not,  I  think,  very  easy  to  give  a  perfectly  satisfactory 

solution  of  the  rapid  downfall  of  literature  between 
eauMf.      ^1^^  ^^g  ^^  Antonine  and  of  Diocletian.     Perhaps 

the  prosperous  condition  of  the  empire  from  Trajan  to  Marcus 
Aurelius,  and  the  patronage  which  those  good  princes  be« 
stowed  on  letters,  gave  an  artificial  health  to  them  for  a 
moment,  and  suspended  the  operation  of  a  disease  which  had 
already  begun  to  undermine  their  vigor.  Perhaps  the  intel- 
lectual energies  of  mankind  can  never  remain  stationary; 
and  a  nation  that  ceases  to  produce  original  and  inventive 
minds,  bom  to  advance  the  landmarks  of  knowledge  or  skill, 
will  recede  from  step  to  step,  till  it  loses  even  the  secondary 
merits  of  imitation  and  industry.  During  the  third  century, 
not  only  there  were  no  great  writers,  but  even  few  names  of 
indifferent  writers  have  been  recovered  by  the  diligence 
of  modern  inquiry.^    Law  neglected,  philosophy  perverted 

1  The  aathoTS  of  Hlstoire  Lltt6raire  de  authority  ;  two  ot  whom  an  now  loit. 

la  France,  t.  i.,  can  only  find  three  writ-  In  the  proceeding  centuzy  tha  nmnber 

•n  of  Qaul,  no  inconstiderable  part  of  WM  oooBidtf^lj  graater. 
ttaa  Uoman  £iu|dxe,  mentiionad  upon  anj 
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till  it  became  contemptible,  bistoiy  nearly  silent,  the  I/atin 
tongue  growing  rapicUj  barbarous,  poetry  rarely  and  feebly 
attempted,  art  more  and  more  vitiated ;  such  were  the  symp- 
toms by  which  the  age  previous  to  Ck>nstantine  announced 
the  decline  of  the  human  intellect.  If  we  cannot  fully 
account  for  this  unhappy  change,  as  I  have  observed,  we 
must,  however,  assign  much  weight  to  the  degradation  of 
Rome  and  Italy  in  the  system  of  Severus  and  his  successors, 
to  the  admission  of  barbarians  into  the  military  and  even 
civil  dignities  of  the  empire,  to  the  discouraging  influence  of 
provincial  and  illiterate  sovereigns,  and  to  the  calamities 
which  followed  for  half  a  century  the  first  invasion  of  the 
Groths  and  the  defeat  of  Decius.  To  this  sickly  condition  of 
literature  the  fourth  century  supplied  no  permanent  remedy. 
If  under  the  house  of  Constantine  the  Roman  world  suffered 
rather  less  from  civil  warfare  or  barbarous  invasions  than  in 
the  preceding  age,  yet  every  other  cause  of  decline  just 
enumerated  prevailed  with  aggravated  force ;  and  the  fourth 
century  set  in  storms,  sufficiently  destructive  in  them- 
selves, and  ominous  of  those  calamities  which  humbled  the 
majesty  of  Rome  at  the  commencement  of  the  ensuing  pe- 
riod, and  overwhelmed  the  Western  Empire  in  absolute 
and  final  ruin  before  its  termination. 

The  diffusion  of  literature  is  perfectly  distinguishable  from 
its  advancement ;  and  whatever  obscurity  we  may  find  in  ex- 
plaining the  variations  of  the  one,  there  are  a  few  simple 
causes  which  seem  to  account  for  the  other.  Knowledge  will 
be  spread  over  the  surface  of  a  nation  in  proportion  to  the 
facilities  of  education ;  to  the  free  circulation  of  books ;  to 
the  emoluments  and  distinctions  which  literary  attainments 
are  found  to  produce;  and  still  more  to  the  reward  which 
they  meet  in  the  general  respect  and  applause  of  society. 
This  cheering  incitement,  the  genial  sunshine  of  approbation, 
has  at  all  times  promoted  the  cultivation  of  literature  in  small 
republics  rather  than  large  empires,  and  in  cities  compared 
with  the  country.  If  these  are  the  sources  which  nourish 
literature,  we  should  naturally  expect  that  they  must  have 
become  scanty  or  dry  when  learning  languishes  or  expires. 
Accordingly,  in  the  later  ages  of  the  Roman  empire  a  gen- 
eral indifference  towards  the  cultivation  of  letters  became  the 
characteristic  of  its  inhabitants.  Laws  were  indeed  enacted 
by  Constantine,  Julian,  Theodosius,  and  other  emperors,  for 
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the  encouragement  of  learned  men  and  the  promotion  of  lib* 
era!  education.  But  these  laws,  which  would  not  perhaps 
have  been  thought  necessary  in  better  times,  were  unavailing 
to  counteract  the  lethargy  of  ignorance  in  which  even  the 
native  citizens  of  the  empire  were  contented  to  repose.  This 
alienation  of  men  from  their  national  literature  may  doubtless 
be  imputed  in  some  measure  to  its  own  demerits.  A  jargon 
of  mystical  philosophy,  half  fanaticism  and  half  imposture,  a 
barren  and  inflated  eloquence,  a  frivolous  philology^  were  not 
among  those  charms  of  wisdom  by  which  man  is  to  be  diverted 
from  pleasure  or  aroused  from  indolence. 

In  this  temper  of  the  public  mind  there  was  little  probabil- 
ity that  new  compositions  of  excellence  would  be  produced, 
and  much  doubt  whether  the  old  would  be  preserved.  Since 
the  invention  of  printing,  the  absolute  extinction  of  any  con- 
siderable work  seems  a  danger  too  improbable  for  apprehen- 
sion. The  press  pours  forth  in  a  few  days  a  thousand  vol- 
umes, which,  scattered  like  seeds  in  the  air  over  the  republic 
of  £urope,  could  hardly  be  destroyed  without  the  extirpation 
of  its  inhabitants.  But  in  the  times  of  antiquity  manuscripts 
were  copied  with  cost,  labor,  and  delay ;  and  if  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge  be  measured  by  the  multiplication  of  books,  no 
unfair  standard,  the  most  golden  ages  of  ancient  learning  could 
never  bear  the  least  comparison  with  the  last  three  centuries. 
The  destruction  of  a  few  libraries  by  accidental  fire,  the  des- 
olation of  a  few  provinces  by  unsparing  and  illiterate  barba- 
rians, might  annihilate  every  vestige  of  an  author,  or  leave  a 
few  scattered  copies,  which,  from  the  public  indifference,  there 
was  no  inducement  to  multiply,  exposed  to  similar  casualties 
in  succeeding  times. 

We  are  warranted  by  good  authorities  to  assign  as  a  col- 
lateral cause  of  this  irretrievable  revolution  the  neglect  of 
heathen  literature  by  the  Christian  church.  I  am  not  versed 
enough  in  ecclesiastical  writers  to  estimate  the  degree  of  this 
neglect ;  nor  am  I  disposed  to  deny  that  the  mischief  was  be* 
yond  recovery  before  the  accession  of  Constantine.  From 
the  primitive  ages,  however,  it  seems  that  a  dislike  of  pagan 
learning  was  pretty  general  among  Christians.  Many  of  the 
fiithers  undoubtedly  were  accomplished  in  liberal  stu(&es,  and 
we  are  indebted  to  them  for  valuable  fragments  of  authors 
whom  we  have  lost  But  the  literary  character  of  the  church 
Ui  not  to  be  measured  by  that  of  its  more  illustrious  leaders. 
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Proscribed  and  persecuted,  the  early  Christians  had  not  per- 
haps access  to  the  public  schools,  nor  inclination  to  studies 
which  seemed,  very  excusably,  uncongenial  to  the  character 
of  their  profession.  Their  prejudices,  however,  survived  the 
establishment  of  Christianity.  The  fourth  council  of  Car- 
thage in  898  prohibited  the  reading  of  secular  books  by  bish- 
ops. Jerome  plainly  condemns  the  study  of  them  except  for 
pious  ends.  All  physical  science  especially  was  held  in 
avowed  contempt,  as  inconsistent  with  revealed  truths.  Nor 
do  there  appear  to  have  been  any  canons  made  in  favor  of 
learning,  or  any  restriction  on  the  ordination  of  persons  abso- 
lutely illiterate.^  There  was  indeed  abundance  of  what  is 
called  theological  learning  displayed  in  the  controversies  of 
the  fourth  and  fiflh  centuries;  and  those  who  admire  such 
disputations  may  consider  the  principal  champions  in  them  as 
contributing  to  the  glory,  or  at  least  retarding  the  decline,  of 
literature.  But  I  believe  rather  that  polemical  disputes  will 
be  found  not  only  to  corrupt  the  genuine  spirit  of  religion, 
but  to  degrade  and  contract  the  faculties.  What  keenness 
and  subtlety  these  may  sometimes  acquire  by  such  exercise  is 
more  like  that  worldly  shrewdness  we  see  in  men  whose  trade 
it  is  to  outwit  their  neighbors  than  the  clear  and  calm  dis- 
crimination of  philosophy.  However  this  may  be,  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  the  controversies  agitated  in  the  church  during 
these  two  centuries  must  have  diverted  studious  minds  from 
profane  literature,  and  narrowed  more  and  more  the  circle  of 
that  knowledge  which  they  were  desirous  to  attiun. 

The  torrent  of  irrational  superstitions  which  carried  all  be- 
fore it  in  the  fii\h  century,  and  the  progress  of  ascetic  enthu- 
siasm, had  an  influence  still  more  decidedly  inimical  to  learn- 
ing. I  cannot  indeed  conceive  any  state  of  society  more  ad- 
Terse  to  the  intellectual  improvement  of  mankind  than  one 
which  admitted  of  no  middle  line  between  gross  dissoluteness 
and  fanatical  mortification.  An  equable  tone  of  public  mor- 
als, social  and  humane,  verging  neither  to  voluptuousness  nor 
austerity,  seems  the  most  adapted  to  genius,  or  at  least  to  let- 
ters, as  it  is  to  individual  comfort  and  national  prosperity. 
After  the  introduction  of  monkery  and  its  unsocial  theory  of 


1  UMhelm,  Cent.  4.     Tlnbosehl  •ii«  opa  in  th*   genenl   eonnelli  of  BplM* 

fcaTOtn  to  elerata  higher  tlw  iMmlng  of  lua  and  Chateedon  conld  not  write  thelv 

theoarl7Chrii.lene,  t.  ii.  p.  828.   Jortln,  names.    Remarln  on   Koeleelut.     Hlel» 
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duties,  the  serious  and  reflecting  part  of  mankind,  on  whom 
science  most  relies,  were  turned  to  habits  which,  in  the  most 
favorable  view,  could  not  quicken  the  intellectual  energies ; 
and  it  might  be  a  difficult  question  whether  the  cultivators 
and  admirers  of  useful  literature  were  less  likelj  to  be  found 
among  the  profligate  citizens  of  Borne  and  their  barbarian 
conquerors  or  the  melancholy  recluses  of  the  wilderness. 

Such  therefore  was  the  state  of  learning  before  the  subvex^ 
sion  of  the  Western  Empire.  And  we  may  form  some  notion 
how  little  probability  there  was  of  its  producing  any  excel- 
lent fruits,  even  if  that  revolution  had  never  occurred,  by 
considering  what  took  place  in  Greece  during  the  subsequent 
ages;  where,  although  there  was  some  attention  shown  to 
preserve  the  best  monuments  of  antiquity,  and  diligence  in 
compiling  from  them,  yet  no  one  original  writer  of  any  supe- 
rior merit,  arose,  and  learning,  though  plunged  but  for  a  short 
period  into  mere  darkness,  may  be  said  to  have  languished 
in  a  middle  region  of  twilight  for  the  greater  part  of  a 
thousand  years. 

But  not  to  delay  ourselves  in  this  speculation,  the  flnal 
settlement'of  barbarous  nations  in  Graul,  Spain,  and  Italy  con- 
summated the  ruin  of  literature.  Their  first  irruptions  were 
uniformly  attended  with  devastation  ;  and  if  some  of  the 
Grothic  kings,  aAer  their  establishment,  proved  humane  and 
civilized  sovereigns,  yet  the  nation  gloried  in  its  original 
rudeness,  and  viewed  with  no  unreasonable  disdain  arts  which 
had  neither  preserved  their  cultivators  from  corruption  nor 
raised  them  from  servitude.  Theodoric,  the  most  famous  of 
the  Ostrogoth  kings  in  Italy,  could  not  write  his  name,  and  is 
said  to  have  restrained  his  countrymen  from  attending  those 
Schools  of  learning  by  which  he,  or  rather  perhaps  his  minis- 
ter Cassiodorus,  endeavored  to  revive  the  studies  of  his  Ital- 
ian subjects.'  Scarcely  one  of  the  barbarians,  so  long  as  tliey 
continued  unconfused  with  the  native  inhabitants,  acquir^ 
the  slightest  tincture  of  letters ;  and  the  praise  of  equal  igno- 
rance was  soon  aspired  to  and  attained  by  the  entire  mass  of 
the  Roman  laity.  They,  however,  could  hardly  have  divested 
themselves  so  completely  of  all  acquaintance  with  even  the 
elements  of  learning,  if  the  language  in  which  books  were 
written  had  not  ceased  to  be  their  natural  dialect.  This  re- 
markal  le  change  in  the  speech  of  France,  Spain,  and  Italy 
is  most  intimately  connected  with  the  extinction  of  learning ; 
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and  there  is  enough  of  obscurity  as  well  as  of  interest  in  the 
subject  to  deserve  some  discussion. 

It  is  obvious,  on  the  most  cursory  view  of  the  French  and 
Spanish  languages,  that  they,  as  well  as  the  Ital-  corrnptioii 
fan,  are  derived  from  one  conmion  source,  the  Lat-  of  the  uttn 
in.  That  must  therefore  have  been  at  some  period,  **"«"*«•• 
and  certainly  not  since  the  establishment  of  the  barbarous  na- 
tions in  Spain  and  Gaul,  substituted  in  ordinary  use  for  the 
original  dialects  of  those  countries  which  are  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  been  Celtic,  not  essentially  differing  from  those 
which  are  spoken  in  Wales  and  Ireland.  Rome,  says  Augus- 
tin,  imposed  not  only  her  yoke,  but  her  language,  upon  con- 
quered nations.  The  success  of  such  an  attempt  is  indeed 
very  remarkable.  Though  it  is  the  natural  effect  of  con- 
quest, or  even  of  commercial  intercourse,  to  ingrafl  fresh 
words  and  foreign  idioms  on  the  stock  of  the  original  lan- 
gQ<^9  yet  the  entire  disuse  of  the  latter,  and  adoption  of  one 
radically  different,  scarcely  takes  place  in  the  lapse  of  a  far 
longer  period  than  that  of  the  Roman  dominion  in  GauL 
Thus,  in  part  of  Britany  the  people  speak  a  language  which 
has  perhaps  sustained  no  essential  alteration  from  the  revolu- 
tion of  two  thousand  years ;  and  we  know  how  steadily  an- 
other Celtic  dialect  has  kept  its  ground  in  Wales,  notwith- 
standing English  laws  and  government,  and  the  long  Une  of 
contiguous  frontier  which  brings  the  natives  of  that  princi- 
pality into  contact  with  jplnglishmen.  Nor  did  the  Romans 
ever  establish  their  language  (I  know  not  whether  they  wished 
to  do  so)  in  this  island,  as  we  perceive  by  that  stubborn  Brit- 
ish tongue  which  has  survived  two  conquests.^ 

In  Gaul  and  in  Spain,  however,  they  did  succeed,  as  the 
present  state  of  the  French  and  peninsular  languages  renders 
undeniable,  though  by  gradual  changes,  and  not,  as  the  Ben- 
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bognage  of  Virgil  and  OioerOf  though  which  Agricola  is  said  to  hare  encour- 

with  some  inerltable  miztuie  of  corrup>  aged  the  children  of  British  chieftains 

tion,  was  so  nniTenally  adopted  in  AfHc*,  to  acqairs  a  taste  Ibr  liberal  studies,  and 

Spain,  Gaul,  Great  Britain,  and  Pannonia,  to  have  succeeded  so  much  by  judicious 

that  the  faiiat  traces  of  the  Punic  or  commendation  of  Uielr  abilities,  ut  qui 

Celtic  idioms  wers  prasenred  only  in  the  modo  lioguam  Romanami^nuebant,  elo- 

mountsinsoramong  the  peasants."    D»-  queotiam  ooncupiacerent.  (c.  21.)  Tl^. 
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Agricola  as  Ids  Toucher.    But  the  only  mother-tongue. 
passage  in  this  woik  that  gives  the  least 
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edictine  authors  of  the  Histoire  Litt^raire  de  la  France  seem 
to  imagine,  bj  a  sudden  and  arbitrary  innovation.^  This  is 
neither  possible  in  itself,  nor  agreeable  to  the  testimony  of 
Irenseus,  bishop  of  Lyons  at  the  end  of  the  second  century, 
who  laments  the  necessity  of  learning  Celtic'  But  although 
the  inhabitants  of  these  provinces  came  at  length  to  make  use 
of  Latin  so  completely  as  their  motheivtongue  that  few  ves- 
tiges of  their  original  Celtic  could  perhaps  be  discovered  in 
their  common  speech,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  spoke  with 
the  pure  pronunciation  of  Italians,  far  less  with  Uiat  conform- 
ity to  the  written  sounds  which  we  assume  to  be  essential  to 
the  expression  of  Latin  words. 

It  appears  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  Romans  pro- 
Ancient  Qounced  their  language  as  we  do  at  present,  so  far 
Latin  pro-  at  least  as  the  enunciation  of  all  the  consonants, 
nanoiatioa  however  we  may  admit  our  deviations  from  the 
classical  standard  in  propriety  of  sounds  and  in  measure  of 
time.  Yet  the  example  of  our  own  language,  and  of  French, 
might  show  us  that  orthography  may  become  a  very  inade- 
quate representative  of  pronunciation.  It  is  indeed  capable 
of  proof  that  in  the  purest  ages  of  Latinity  some  variation 
existed  between  these  two.  Those  numerous  changes  in 
spelling  which  distinguish  the  same  words  in  the  poetry  of 
Ennius  and  of  Virgil  are  best  explained  by  the  supposition 
of  their  being  accommodated  to  the  current  pronunciation. 
Harsh  combinations  of  letters,  softened  down  through  delicacy 
of  ear  or  rapidity  of  utterance,  gradually  lost  their  place  in 
the  written  language.  Thus  exfregit  and  adrogavit  assumed 
a  form  representing  their  more  liquid  sound ;  and  auctor  was 
latterly  spelled  atUoTy  which  has  been  followed  in  French  and 
Italian.  Autor  was  probably  so  pronounced  at  all  times ;  and 
the  orthography  was  afterwards  corrected  or  corrupted,  which- 
ever we  please  to  say,  according  to  the  sound.  We  have  the 
best  authority  to  assert  that  the  final  m  was  very  faintly  pro- 
nounced, rather  it  seems  as  a  rest  and  short  interval  between 
two  syllables  than  an  articulate  letter ;  nor  indeed  can  we 
conceive  upon  what  other  ground  it  was  subject  to  elision  be- 
fore a  vowel  in  verse,  since  we  cannot  suppose  that  the  nice 

1 1.  Tfl.  preflbM.  flutt  Oeltle  wm  apokta  In  Oval,  or  •! 

•  It  appcan^  by  a  piwgo  quoted  fWmi  leait  parts  of  It,  ai  well  ae  Pnnio  la 

Um   digest  by  M.    Bonamy,    H6m.  de  Afiiea. 
I'Aead.  dea  Ineeriptiona,  t.  zzIt.  p.  689, 
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ears  of  .Rome  would  have  submitted  to  a  capricious  rule  of 
poetiy  for  which  Greece  presented  no  analogy.^ 

A  dedsiye  proof,  in  my  opinion,  of  the  deviation  which 
took  place,  through  the  rapidity  of  ordinary  elocution,  from 
the  strict  laws  of  enunciation,  may  be  found  in  the  metre  of 
Terence.  His  verses,  which  are  absolutely  refractory  to  the 
common  laws  of  prosody,  may  be  readily  scanned  by  the  appli- 
cation of  this  principle.  Thus,  in  the  first  act  of  the  Heautoih* 
timorumenos,  a  part  selected  at  random,  I  have  found:  I.  Vow* 
els  contracted  or  dropped  so  as  to  shorten  the  word  by  a  syl« 
lable  ;  in  m,  via,  diiUiuSj  m,  soUtu,  aam,  uniuSj  suamy  divitias^ 
senex,  voluptatemj  iUius,  $emeL  IL  The  proceleusmatic  foot, 
or  four  short  syllables,  instead  of  the  dactyl ;  seen.  i.  v.  59, 
73,  76, 88, 109  ;  seen.  ii.  v.  36.  HI.  The  elision  of  « in  words 
ending  with  us  or  if  short,  and  sometimes  even  of  the  whole 
syllable,  before  the  next  word  beginning  with  a  vowel ;  in 
seen.  i.  v.  30, 81, 98, 101, 116, 119  ;  seen.  ii.  v.  28.  IV.  The 
first  syllable  of  ille  is  repeatedly  shortened,  and  indeed  nothing 
is  more  usual  in  Terence  than  this  license;  whence  we  may  col- 
lect how  ready  this  word  was  for  abbreviation  into  the  French 
and  Italian  articles.  V.  The  last  letter  of  aptid  is  cut  ofi^, 
seen.  i.  v.  120 ;  and  seen.  ii.  v.  8^  VI.  Hodie  is  used  as  a 
pyrrhichius,  in  seen.  ii.  v.  11.  Vll.  Lastly,  there  is  a  clear 
instance  of  a  short  syllable,  the  antepenultimate  of  impulerim^ 
lengthened  on  account  of  tiie  accent  at  the  113th  verse  of  the 
first  scene. 

These  licenses  are  in  all  probability  chiefiy  colloquial,  and 
would  not  have  been  adopted  in  public  harangues,  j^  eomp- 
to  which  the.  precepts  of  rhetorical  writers  com-  uonbytCt 
monly  relate.     But  if  the  more  elegant  language  p®p"***^ 
of  the  Romans,  since  such  we  must  suppose  to  have  been 
copied  by  Terence  for  his  higher  characters,  differed  so  much 
in  ordinary  discourse  from  their  orthography,  it  is  probable 
that  the  vulgar  went  into  much  greater  deviations.     The 
popular  pronunciation  errs  generally,  we  might  say  per- 
haps invariably,  by  abbreviation  of  words,  and  by  lique- 
fying consonants,  as  is  natural  to  the  rapidity  of  colloquial 
speech.'    It  is  by  their  knowledge  of  orUiography  and  ety- 

1  Atqne  mdan  Ub  Utera,  qaoUM  nl-  Neque  «Dlin  eiimHar,  sed  obflcnratar,  el 
tima  est,  et  Tocalsm  Terbl  wqvwntlB  Ita  taotikm  allqua  inter  duos  TocalM  Tcdnl 
eontlDglt,  nl  In  cam  tranaire  poailt,  atfam^  notawt,  na  Iptn  coeant.  Qulntlllan,  In- 
•i  sciibitur.  tamen  pamm  exprimltur,  ut'  itltnt.  1.  Ix.  e.  4,  p.  585.  edit.  Oapperonler. 
MuUvm  iiU,  et  Quantum  erat :  adito  at  *  Thelbllowing  passage  of  Qulntilian  to 
pane  oi^iudaio  iiot»  litemMmam  zeddat.    an  erldenoa  both  of  the  <»nli>lon  of  banh 
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mology  that  the  more  educated  part  of  the  oouununity  is 
preserved  from  these  corrupt  modes  of  pronunciation.  There 
is  always  therefore  a  standard  bj  which  common  speech  may 
be  rectified ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge 
and  politeness  the  deviations  from  it  will  be  more  slight  and 
sod  the  graduaL  But  in  distant  provinces,  and  especially 
proTiDciaiB.  ivhere  the  language  itself  is  but  of  recent  intro- 
duction, many  more  changes  may  be  expected  to  occur. 
Even  in  France  and  England  there  are  provincial  dialects, 
which,  if  written  with  all  their  anomalies  of  pronunciation 
as  well  as  idiom,  would  seem  strangely  out  of  unison  with 
the  regular  language ;  and  in  Italy,  as  is  well  known,  the 
varieties  of  dialect  are  still  more  striking.  Now,  in  an 
advancing  state  of  society,  and  especially  with  such  a  vigor- 
ous political  circulation  as  we  experience  in  England,  lan- 
guage will  constantly  approximate  to  uniformity,  as  provincial 
expressions  are  more  and  more  rejected  for  incorrectness  or 
inelegance.  But,  where  literature  is  on  the  decline,  and 
pubUc  misfortunes  contract  the  circle  of  those  who  are  solici- 
tous about  refinement,  as  in  the  last  ages  of  the  Roman 
empire,  there  will  be  no  longer  any  definite  standard  of 
living  speech,  nor  any  general  desire  to  conform  to  it  if  one 
could  be  found ;  and  thus  the  vicious  corruptions  of  the  vulgar 
will  entirely  predominate.  The  niceties  of  ancient  idiom 
will  be  totally  lost,  while  new  idioms  will  be  formed  out  of 
violations  of  granmiar  sanctioned  by  usage,  which,  among  a 
civilized  people,  would  have  been  proscribed  at  their  ap- 
pearance. 

Such  appears  to  have  been  the  progress  of  corruption  in 
the  Latin  language.  The  adoption  of  words  from  the  Teu- 
tonic dialects  of  the  barbarians,  which  took  place  very  freely, 
would  not  of  itself  have  destroyed  the  character  of  that  lan- 
guage, though  it  sullied  its  purity.  The  worst  Law  Latin  of 
the  middle  ages  is  still  I^tin,  if  its  barbarous  terms  have 
been  bent  to  the  regular  infiections.    It  is  possible,  on  the 


or  raperfluoua  letters  by  the  best  speak-  numentre  Utezu,  molestnin  et  odlostun. 

«n,  and  of  the  eorrupt  abbreTlationa  usn-  —  Nam  et  voeales  firequentiasime  coeant, 

al  with  the  wont.     Dilucida  Tero  erit  et  coDsonaQtiiim  qiuedam  Inaequente  to- 

pTODUDcUtio  primani,  at  Terba  tota  exe-  eali  diaaiinaUuitnr ;  utoiuaqae  ezemplom 

gerlt,  quorum  pars  deTorari,  nars  destitol  poauimuii ;  Multum  ille  et  terris.  Vitator 

•olet,  plerisque  extremaa  sjUaoas  noa  pro-  etiam  durionam  later  se  ooogressos,  and* 

ferentibus,  dum  priorum  sono  indulgent.  peiUxit  et  eoUegity  et  qvm  alio  loco  dicta 

TJt  est  autem  neoesaazia  yerborum  expla-  sunt.  L  U.  c.  81  p.  696 
Bfttio,  ita  onuMa  oompataia  et  yelut  ad- 
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Other  hand,  to  write  whole  pages  of  Italian,  wherein  every 
word  shall  be  of  unequivocal  Latin  derivation,  though  the 
character  and  personality,  if  I  may  so  say,  of  the  language  be 
entirely  dissimilar.  But,  as  I  conceive,  the  loss  of  literature 
took  away  the  only  check  upon  arbitrary  pronunciation  and 
upon  erroneous  grammar.  Each  people  innovated  through 
caprice,  imitation  of  their  neighbors,  or  some  of  those  inde- 
scribable causes  which  dispose  the  organs  of  different  nations 
to  different  sounds.  The  French  melted  down  the  middle 
consonants;  the  Italians  omitted  the  finaL  Corruptions 
arising  out  of  ignorance  were  mingled  with  those  of  pronun- 
ciation. It  would  have  been  marvellous  if  illiterate  and 
semi-barbarous  provincials  had  preserved  that  deUcate  pre- 
cision in  using  the  inflections  of  tenses  which  our  best  scholars 
do  not  clearly  attain.  The  common  speech  of  any  people  whose 
langui^e  is  highly  complicated  wiU  be  full  of  solecisms* 
The  French  inflections  are  not  comparable  in  number  or 
delicacy  to  the  Latin,  and  yet  the  vul^  confuse  their  most 
ordinary  forms. 

But,  in  aU  probability,  the  variation  of  these  derivative 
langui^es  from  popular  Latin  has  been  considerably  less 
than  it  appears.  In  the  purest  ages  of  Latinity  the  citizens 
of  Rome  itself  made  use  of  many  terms  which  we  deem 
barbai*ous,  and  of  many  idioms  which  we  should  reject  as 
modern.  That  highly  complicated  grammar,  which  the  best 
writers  employed,  was  too  elliptical  and  obscure,  too  deficient 
in  the  connecting  parts  of  speech,  for  general  use.  We  can- 
not indeed  ascertain  in  what  degree  the  vulgar  Latin  differed 
from  that  of  Cicero  or  Seneca.  It  would  be  highly  absurd 
to  imagine,  as  some  are  said  to  have  done,  that  modem 
Italian  was  spoken  at  Rome  under  Augustus.^  But  I  believe 
it  may  be  asserted  not  only  that  much  the  greater  part  of 
those  words  in  the  present  languid  of  Italy  which  strike 
us  as  incapable  of  a  Latin  etymology  are  in  fact  derived 
from  those  current  in  the  Augustan  age,  but  that  very  many 
phrases  which  offended  nicer  ears  prevailed  in  the  same  ver- 
nacular speech,  and  have  passed  from  thence  into  the  modem 
French  and  Italian.     Such,  for  example,  was  the  frequent 

1  Tlnbosehi  (Storia   ddl.   Lett.  Itel.    belletv  that  either  of  them  ooald  iiwl» 
I.  Hi.  preAMf  p.  T.)  Imputea  this  parodoz    tdn  it  in  a  Uterml  Miife. 
%»  Bembo  and  Quadrio ;  bat  I  caa  hardt/ 
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use  of  prepositions  to  indicate  a  relation  between  two  parts 
of  a  sentence  which  a  classical  writer  would  have  made  to 
depend  on  mere  inflection.^ 

From  the  difficulty  of  retaining  a  right  discrimination  of 
tense  seems  to  have  proceeded  the  active  auxiliary  verb.  It 
is  possible  that  this  was  borrowed  from  the  Teutonic  lan- 
guages of  the  barbarians,  and  accommodated  both  by  them 
and  by  the  natives  to  words  of  Latin  origin.  The  passive 
auxiliary  is  obtained  by  a  very  ready  resolution  of  any  tense 
in  that  mood,  and  has  not  been  altogether  dispensed  with 
even  in  Greek,  while  in  Latin  it  is  used  much  more  fre* 
quently.  It  is  not  quite  so  easy  to  perceive  the  propriety  of 
the  active  habeo  or  teneo,  one  or  both  of  which  all  modem 
languages  have  adopted  as  their  auxiliaries  in  conjugating 
the  verb.  But  in  some  instances  this  analysis  is  not  im- 
proper; and  it  may  be  supposed  that  nations,  careless  of 
etymology  or  correctness,  applied  the  same  verb  by  a  rude 
analogy  to  cases  where  it  ought  not  strictly  to  have  been 
employed.* 

Next  to  the  changes  founded  on  pronunciation  and  to  the 
substitution  of  auxiliary  verbs  for  inflections,  the  usage  of 
the  definite  and  indefinite  articles  in  nouns  appears  the  most 
considerable  step  in  the  transmutation  of  Latin  into  its  deriva- 
tive languages.  None  but  Latin,  I  believe,  has  ever  wanted 
this  part  of  speech ;  and  the  defect  to  which  custom  recon- 
ciled the  Romans  would  be  an  insuperable  stumbling-block 
to  nations  who  were  to  translate  their  original  idiom  into 
that  language.  A  coarse  expedient  of  applying  untu^  ipse^  or 
tile  to  the  purposes  of  an  article  might  perhaps  be  no  unfre- 
quent  vulgarism  of  the  provincials;  and  afler  the  Teutonic 
tribes  brought  in  their  own  grammar,  it  was  natural  that  a 
corruption  should  become  universal,  which  in  fact  supplied  a 
real  and  essential  deficiency. 

That  the  quantity  of  Latin  syllables  is  neglected,  or  rather 

I  BI.  BoDuny,  In  an  eemy  printed  In  t1«w  that  I  haw  Been  of  the  proeen  of 

Il6m.  de  I'Acadimie  des  Inflcriptions,  U  transition  by  which  Latiu  was  changed 

szlT.,  has  produced  w?eral  proo&  of  thlj  into  French  and  ItallHn.    Add  however, 

from  the  elafieical  writers  on  agrieulture  the  prefiuse  t«  Tiraboechi's  third  volume 

and  other  arts,  though  some  of  liis  ln>  and  the  thirty-second  dissertation  of  Un- 

■tancee  are  not  in  point,  as  any  schoolboy  ratori. 

would  hare  told  him.    This  essay,  wtilch  >  See  Utnzif  Sasgio  della  Ungua  Strut- 
by  some  accident  had  escaped  my  notice  ca,  t.  i.  c.  481;  Mim.  de  I'Acad.  dea  Ja* 
tUl  I  tiad  nearly  finished  the  obaerrations  scrip,  t.  xziT.  p.  682. 
m  my  text,  contains,  I  think,  the  best 
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lost,  in  modern  pronunciation,  seems  to  be  generally  pronunefe' 
adinitted.      Whether,  indeed,  the  ancient  Romans,  |ion  no 
in  their  ordinary  speaking,  distinguished  the  meas-  i^Suted 
ore  of  syllables  with  such  uniform  musical  ac-  ^^  qoM^^- 
curacy  as  we  imagine,  giving  a  certain  time  to  those  termed 
long,  and  exactly  half  that  duration  to  the  short,  might  very 
reasonably  be  questioned;  though  this  was  probably  done,  or 
attempted  to  be  done,  by  every  reader  of  poetry.     Certainly^ 
however,  the  laws  of  quantity  were  forgotten,  and  an  ac- 
centual pronunciation  came  to  predominate,  before  Latin  had 
ceased  to  be  a  living  language.     A  Christian  writer  named 
Commodianus,  who  lived  before  the  end  of  the  third  century 
according  to  some,  or,  as  others  think,  in  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantine,  has  left  us  a  philological  curiosity,  in  a  series  of 
attacks  on  the  pagan  superstitions,  composed  in  what  are 
meant  to  be  verses,  regulated  by  accent  instead  of  quantity, 
exactly  as  we  read  Virgil  at  present^ 

It  is  not  improbable  that  Commodianus  may  have  written 
in  Africa,  the  province  in  which  more  than  any  the  purity  of 
Latin  was  debased.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  St. 
Augustin  assailed  his  old  enemies,  the  Donatists,  with  nearly 
the  same  arms  that  Commodianus  had  wielded  against  hea- 
thenism. But  as  the  refined  and  various  music  of  hexame- 
ters was  unlikely  to  be  relished  by  the  vulgar,  he  prudently 
adopted  a  different  measure.^   All  the  nations  of  Europe  seem 

1  Xo  description  e«D  glf«  lo  adoquAtea  nunciatloQf  without  the  anmmaiy  nil«t 

notion  of  this  extnorduiaxy  porfonnanoo  of  Proenaitet;  m  fbr  instaDce— 

M  a  short  specimen.     TiJie  the  intro-  Pantns  ad  epuhu .  et  reftigiflcere  pno- 

duetory  Uoes;  which  xeall/}  pniJndioes  eepta:  or,  CapiUoe  infldtls,  oenloe  fUli- 

of  educfttlon  apart,  aio  bj  no  maoiis  in*  glne  rriinitils. 

bannonloai :  •—  It  must  be  owned  that  this  text  Is 

Pr«fado  n«t»  .iam  er«ntl  d«non-   £^°5J^^SS'rl^^^i«tl"!ii^S; 

Beipeetnmqae   bonom,  enm  Tmeitt  JM?'«P«1o""  Ws  fraternity  are  apt  to 

Mfinll  BMta-.  ▼«■«»•  i^^  improTe  his  lines  into  unblemished 

JBteraurilerLQUOd discmdnnt inscift  »»•»«•*«■•    TiHthlstlmearriTee,  how- 

^onijL^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  oyer,  we   must  consider  him  either  aa 

n«i  ?J«<iiV«*  «i^«i  t^m^M^  mnifn         Utterly  ignorant  of  metrical  distinctions, 
Bgo  simiuter  enaTi  tempore  mnito,        ,^  _»  i-Ti*  „  •»«-•  *k.*  *k.  .^«.«ini 

fana  proeeqnendo,  pamntlbu.  in^^il.    «hl  t'LiSe:iSrdld*?o\  ?^^^ 
Ab.tr;..  Und«n  ind.,l.«.ndo  d.   J;S^";t£«"|?^^^^ 

***22'*«^S^'™'  ***»  '^^  **■  qu*Stod"  HLi'sPhilo*oiGaSrq°ulrS 

»  J[r^  '°r°*  ...    J,  « Aiohieolosia,  toI.  adr.  p.  188.    Th. 

Ins.^uodi»tdIt,  pei|».  dM.  qus^  «>ltowS««et£  first  Une. :- 

rare  Tanos.  " 

ObeaperdoetusIgnoio.lnstmoT.rum.  ^i,o„^nt|^  pwjcatorum  solet  fratras 

Commodianus  howsrar  did  not  keep  eonturlMue; 

•p  this  ezoeUenoe  in  etery  part.    Some  Propter  boo  Draninus  noater  folnit  dos 

if  his  Unw  an  not  nducibl.  to  a^y  pr^  prMmonere, 
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to  love  the  trochaic  verse ;  it  was  frequent  on  the  Greek  and 
Roman  stage ;  it  is  more  common  than  any  other  in  the 
popular  poetry  of  modem  languages.  This  proceeds  from 
its  simplicity,  its  liveliness,  and  its  ready  accommodation  to 
dancing  and  music  In  St.  Austin's  poem  he  united  to  a 
trochaic  measure  the  novel  attraction  of  rhyme. 

As  Africa  must  have  lost  all  regard  to  the  rules  of  measure 
in  the  fourth  century,  so  it  appears  that  Gaul  was  not  more 
correct  in  the  next  two  ages.  A  poem  addressed  by  Aus- 
picius  bishop  of  Toul  to  count  Arbogastes,  of  earlier  date 
probably  than  the  invasion  of  Clovis,  is  written  witli  no  r^ard 
to  quantity.^  The  bishop  by  whom  this  was  composed  is 
mentioned  by  his  contemporaries  as  a  man  of  learning. 
Probably  he  did  not  chose  to  perplex  the  barbarian  to  whom 
he  was  writing  (for  Arbogastes  is  plainly  a  barbarous  name) 
by  legitimate  Roman  metre.  In  the  next  century  Gregory 
of  Tours  informs  us  that  Chilperic  attempted  to  write  I^tin 
verses ;  but  the  h'nes  could  not  be  reconciled  to  any  division 
of  feet ;  his  ignoituice  having  confounded  long  and  short 
syllables  together.*  Now  Chilperic  must  have  learned  to 
speak  Latin  like  other  kings  of  the  Franks,  and  was  a  smat- 
terer  in  several  kinds  of  literature.  If  Chilperic  therefore 
was  not  master  of  these  distinctions,  we  may  conclude  that 
the  bishops  and  other  Romans  with  whom  he  conversed  did 
not  observe  them ;  and  that  his  blunders  in  versification  arose 
from  ignorance  of  rules,  which,  however  fit  to  be  preserved  in 
poetiy,  were  entirely  obsolete  in  the  living  Latin  of  his  age. 
Indeed  the  frequency  of  false  quantities  in  the  poets  even  of 
the  fiflh,  but  much  more  of  the  sixth  century,  is  palpable. 
Fortunatus  is  quite  full  of  them.  This  seems  a  decisive 
proof  that  the  ancient  pronunciation  was  lost.    Avitus  tells 

ComparaDB  regnam  oodorcun  ntfoiilo  AaapielaBf   qui    diUgo,  aidatem  dleo 

miMo  In  mare,  plurimun. 

Oottgregantl  multos  pimet,  omne  genm  Hagiias  oaeleBa  Domino  xvpendo  cord« 

hinc  efc  iDde,  gntdas 

Qaos  cum  traxiasent  ad  littns,  tune  Qaod  te  Tullensl  prozlnM  magniim  in 

ooeperunt  fepaiare,  urbe  Tidlmos. 

Bonos  In  ▼aMmJMruat,rallqno8inalo0  Mulfeis    me   tola  arttbn*   latillealwfl 

In  mare.  aatea, 

_. ,    ^_  .    ,    _     .  .  , ..    ,^_^,  ^  8«d  nnno  fiBditt  maximo  me  eznitare 

Ttdi  truh  \b  much  below  the  lem  or  n.ndlo 

Augufldn ;  but  it  oould  not  hate  been  w^^^^^ 

Mer  than  his  age.  *  Ghllperions  rax eonfeeit 

1  Reeuell  dea  Hlstoriena,  t,  1.  p.  814;  dnoe  librae,  qnornm  Tendonl!  deblles  nal- 

It  begins  in  the  following  manner  :  —  lis  pedlbue  subsistera  poesunt :  in  quibus, 

dum  non  Intelligebat.  pro  longis  ■yllabaa 

PmoelM   expeetabUi   Ills    Arbogasto  breyes  posalt,  et  pro  oraTibos  longee 

oomitl  tuebat.    1.  Ti.  e.  46. 
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us  that  few  preserved  the  proper  measure  of  syllables  in 
singing.  Yet  he  was  bishop  of  Vienne,  where  a  purer  pronun* 
ciation  might  be  expected  than  in  the  remoter  parts  of  Gaul.* 

Detective,  however,  as  it  had  become  in  respect  of  pix>- 
nunciation,  Latin  was  still  spoken  in  France  during  ciuinge  of 
the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries.     We  have  com-  ^n  into 
positions  of  that  time,  intended  for  the  people,  in       *'**^' 
grammatical  language.     A  song  is  still  extant  in  rhyme  and 
loose  accentual  measure,  written  upon  a  victory  of  Chlotairc 
II.  over  the  Saxons  in  622,  and  obviously  intended  for  circu 
lation  among  the  people.*     Fortunatus  says,  in  his  Lite  of 
St.  Aubin  of  Angers,  that  he  should  take  care  not  to  use  any . 
expression  unintelligible  to  the  people.*     Baudemind,  in  the 
middle  of  the  seventh  century,  declares,  in  his  Life  of  St. 
Amand,  that  he  writes  in  a  rustic  and  vulgar  style,  that  the 
reader  may  be  excited  to  imitation.^    Not  that  these  legends 
were  actually  perused  by  the  populace,  for  the  very  art  of 
reading  was  confined  to  a  few.     But  they  were  read  publicly 
in  the  churches,  and  probably  witli  a  pronunciation  accommo 
dated  to  the   corruptions  of  ordinary  language.     Still   the 
Latin  syntax  must  have  been  tolerably  understood ;  and  we 
may  therefore  say  that  Latin  had  not  ceased  to  be  a  living 
language,  in  Gaul   at  least,  before   the   latter  part  of  the 
seventh  century.     Faults  indeed  against  the  rules  of  gram- 
mar, as  well  as  unusual  idioms,  perpetually  occur  in  the  best 
writers  of  the  Merovingian   penod,   such  as   Gregory  of 
Tours ;  while   charters  drawn   up   by  less  expert  scholars 
deviate  much  further  from  purity.* 

The  corrupt  provincial  idiom  became  gradually  more  and 
more  dissimilar  to  grammatical  Latin ;  and  the  lingua  lio- 
mana  rustica,  as  the  vulgar  patois  (to  borrow  a  word  that  I 
cannot  well  translate)  had  been  called,  acquired  a  distinct 

1  Htai.  ds   I'Aeadtaile   dea    Inacrip-  Qui  \y\  pugnaTe  emn  gtnto  Sazonmn, 

ttont,  t.  XTil.  Ubt.  LltMralre  de  la  Qaain  graTiter  proveniaMt  miaiii  8ax- 
Praooef  t.  ii.  p.  28.  It  seems  rather  prob-  onum, 

able  that  the  poetry  of  Aritus  belong!  %i  non  fulsnet  inclltiu  Faro  de  genta 
to  the  fifth  century,  thoagh  not  very  fiir  liurgundionum. 

from  Ite  termination.    He  was  the  cop-  ,  Prwjayendum  est,  ne  ad  anns  po- 

Sr?^"4ffl  ^nd'^Si^maS^S^'^'hta     ^j*'^i~li^„,yVnU.mJlbil.  Tro^ 

Jilri  to^;«  w7tJ?i^„  S!S!?*Lh-    »t«'-    M«m.derAcad.t.JTil.p.712.  ,      , 

iwetnr  to  hare  been  written  rather  early       ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  .eniione  proptel  I 

9  An.  .«.«••  Ar*ki.M»»  ^11  .»«■«•*«»  exemplum  et  liuitatjonem.     Id.  ibid. 
.W  ^hI??S  iSf«   UniJilL  2S^2       »  "i^t-  W"««ire  de  la  France,  t.  lii.  p. 

S.Xr.Ji^  *  l*n«ut««  was  yet  5     j,^„  ^  i'Aouiimle,  t.  xxW.  p.  Wt. 

ancnaogea .  —  Nouveau  Traits  de  Diplomatique,  t.  ilk 

Z>e  Ciotario  est  eantre  i«f(e  Fimnoorum,  p.  486. 
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character  as  a  new  language  in  the  eighth  century.^  Latin 
orthography,  which  had  been  hitherto  pretty  well  maintained 
in  books,  though  not  always  in  charters,  gave  way  to  a  new 
spelling,  conformably  to  the  current  pronunciation.  Thus 
we  find  lui,  for  illius,  in  the  Formularies  of  Marcuifus ;  and 
Tu  lo  juva  in  a  liturgy  of  Charlemagne's  age,  for  Tu  ilium 
juva.  When  this  barrier  was  once  broken  down,  such  a 
deluge  of  innovation  poured  in  that  all  the  characteristics  of 
Latin  were  effaced  in  writing  as  well  as  speaking,  and  the 
existence  of  a  new  language  became  undeniable.  In  a 
council  held  at  Tours  in  813  the  bishops  are  ordered  to  have 
certain  homilies  of  the  fathers  translated  into  the  rustic 
Roman,  as  well  as  the  German  tongue.'  Afler  this  it  is 
unnecessary  to  multiply  proo£s  of  the  change  which  Latin 
had  undergone. 

In  Italy  the  progressive  corruptions  of  the  Latin  language 
Its  eomip-  were  analogous  to  those  which  occurred  in  France, 
tfon  In  Italy,  though  we  do  not  find  in  writings  any  unequivocal 
specimens  of  a  new  formation  at  so  early  a  period.  But  the 
old  inscriptions,  even  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  are 
full  of  solecisms  and  corrupt  orthography.  In  legal  instru- 
ments under  the  Lombard  kings  the  Latin  inflections  are  indeed 
used,  but  with  so  little  regard  to  propriety  that  it  is  obvious  the 
writers  had  not  the  slightest  tincture  of  grammatical  knowl- 
edge. This  observation  extends  to  a  very  large  proportion  of 
such  documents  down  to  the  twelfth  century,  and  is  as  ap- 
plicable to  France  and  Spain  as  it  is  to  Italy.  In  these 
charters  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  Italian  orthography 
and  grammar  frequently  appear.  Thus  we  find,  in  the  eighth 
century,  diveatis  for  debeatis,  da  for  de  in  the  ablative,  avendi 
for  habendi,  dava  for  dabat,  cedo  a  deo,  and  ad  ecclesia, 
among  many  similar  corruptions.'  Latin  was  so  changed, 
it  is  said  by  a  writer  of  Charlemagne's  age,  that  scarcely 
any  part  of  it  was  popularly  known.  Italy  indeed  had  suf- 
fered more  than  France  itself  by  invasion,  and  was  reduced 

1  Hift.  littintlre  de  la  France,  t.  tU.  pie,  while  eermone  -wvn  preached,  and 

p.  13.    The  editors  say  that  it  is  men-  tolerably    comprehended,   in   a    purer 

tioned  by  name  even  in  the  seventh  een-  grammar. 

tury.  which  Is  very  natural,  as  the  eor>  *  Mem.  de  TAcad.  des.  Inse.  t.  zrii. 

ruption  of  liatin  had  then  become  strik-  See  two  memoirs  In  this  volume  by  da 

ing.  It  is  fiuuiliarly  known  that  illiterate  Clos  and  le  Boeuf,  especially  the  latter, 

persons  umderstand  a  more  correct  Ian-  as  well  as  that  already  mentioned  la  L 

guage  than  they  use  themselves ;  so  that  zxiv.  p.  682,  by  M.  Bonamy. 

the  eorruptlon  of  Latin  might  have  gone  *  Muratori,  Dissert,  i.  and  slllL 
feo  a  romnderable  length  among  the  peo> 
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to  a  lower  state  of  barbarism,  though  probably,  from  the 
greater  distinctness  of  pronunciation  habitual  to  the  Italians* 
they  lost  less  of  their  original  language  than  the  Frenclu  I 
do  not  find,  however,  in  the  writers  who  have  treated  this 
subject,  any  express  evidence  of  a  vulgar  language  distinct 
from  Latin  earlier  than  the  close  of  the  tenth  century,  when 
it  is  8aid  in  the  epitaph  of  Pope  Gregory  V^  who  died  in 
999,  that  he  instructed  the  people  in  three  dialects  —  the 
Frankish  or  Grerman,  the  vulgar,  and  the  Latin.^ 

When  Latin  had  thus  ceased  to  be  a  living  language,  the 
whole  treasury  of  knowledge  was  locked  up  from 
the  eyes  of  the  people.  The  few  who  might  have  conMqorat 
imbibed  a  taste  for  literature,  if  books  had  been  on  thediauw 
accessible  to  them,  were  reduced  to  abandon  pur- 
suits that  could  only  be  cultivated  through  a  kind  of  education 
not  easily  within  their  reach.  Schools,  confined  to  cathedrals 
and  monasteries,  and  exclusively  designed  for  the  purposes 
of  religion,  afibrded  no  encouragement  or  opportunities  to 
the  laity .^  The  worst  effect  was,  that,  as  the  newly-formed 
languages  were  hardly  made  use  of  in  writing,  Latin  being 
still  preserved  in  all  legal  instruments  and  public  corre^ 
Bpondence,  the  very  use  of  letters,  as  well  as  of  books,  was 
forgotten.  For  many  centuries,  to  sum  up  the  account  of 
ignorance  in  a  word,  it  was  rare  for  a  layman,  of  whatever 
rank,  to  know  how  to  sign  his  name.*  Their  charters,  till 
the  use  of  seals  became  general,  were  subscribed  with  the 
mark  of  the  cross.  Still  more  extraordinary  it  was  to  find 
one  who  had  any  tincture  of  learning.  Even  admitting 
every  indistinct  commendation  of  a  monkish  biographer 
(with  whom  a  knowledge  of  church-music  would  pass  for 
literature^),  we  could  make  out  a  very  short  list  of  scholars. 

1  Usufl  Fnnebeft,    ynlgari,  et  Tooe    p.  877),  nor  John  king  of  Bohemia  in  tlM 

Latini.  middle  of  the  fourteenth  oentnry  (Sle- 

Inetftiiit  populos  eloqulo  tripid.  mondl,  t.  ▼.  p.  206),  ncr  Philip    the 

isnrrL-tlH'-SLSrsS''^"^'^-  »st"Ku!?.^^ei;?;t^;i!7528T 

''inbXu'tSr«dri:mnc.,t.^    •t%^?'iL"o?'Alu~ri22'i^^ 

p.  20.    Mamtori,  Difeert.  xllli.  SI?*^  ""i'  SL^^'Z^  «TK.„«' 

«  NouTeau  Tnit*  de  Diplomatlqne,  t.    ^^^'TU'T^f  «****•  *^*»*>'J*«"  f './^™» 

loach  IcM  unusual  about  the  end  of  the    ^^  J**™S.»^?^ '  ?oTeritt«,  dooiinee 
Hj  VII  •.:■«.  11UU.UIU  AMvui.  I.IM1  «uu  VI  i.ii«      ^^  ^^  Hlltenitua  est  asinue  coronatus. 
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None  certainlj  were  more  distingaished  as  sach  than  Charle- 
magne and  Alfred.  But  the  former,  unless  we  reject  a  very 
plain  testimbny,  was  incapable  of  writing ;  ^  and  Alfred  found 
difficulty  in  making  a  translation  from  the  pastoral  instruc- 
tion of  St.  Gregory,  on  account  of  his  imperfect  knowledge 
of  Latin.^ 

Whatever  mention,  therefore,  we  find  of  learning  and  the 
learned  during  these  dark  ages,  must  be  understood  to  relate 
only  to  such  as  were  within  the  pale  of  clergy,  which  indeed 
was  pretty  extensive,  and  comprehended  many  who  did  not 
exercise  the  offices  of  religious  ministry.  But  even  the 
clergy  were,  for  a  long  period,  not  very  materially  superior, 
as  a  body,  to  the  uninstructed  laity.  A  cloud  of  ignorance 
overspread  the  whole  face  of  the  church,  hardly  broken  by 
a  few  glimmering  light<;,  who  owe  much  of  their  distinction 
to  the  surrounding  darkness.  In  the  sixth  century  tlie  best 
writers  in  Latin  were  scarcely  read ;  *  and  perhaps  from  the 
middle  of  this  age  to  the  eleventh  there  was,  in  a  general 
view  of  literature,  little  difference  to  be  discerned.  If  we 
look  more  accurately,  there  will  appear  certain  gradual 
shades  of  twilight  on  each  side  of  the  greatest  obscurity. 
France  reached  her  lowest  point  about  the  beginning  of  the 
eighth  century ;  but  England  was  at  that  time  more  respecta- 
ble, and  did  not  fall  into  complete  degradaUon  till  the  middle 
of  the  ninth.     There  could  be  nothing  more  deplorable  than 

1  The  pMsage  In  ^nh&rd,  which  hu  of  their  gennineneiii  T  The  grmt  dilB- 
ooeasiooed  lo  much  dUiputef  spealu  for  colty  la  feo  get  over  the  words  which  I 
itself:  TeDtabat  et  scribere,  taoulasque  haTe  qooted  ttom  Eginhard.  M.  Ampere 
et  codicillos  ad  hoc  in  lecticula  tub  Ingenioiuly  co^Jectuivs  that  the  pamage 
oerricalibus  cireomferre  solebat,  ut.  cum  doea  not  relate  to  simple  common  writ- 
vacuum  tempus  esset,  manum  efllgiandis  ing,  but  to  calligraphy  ;  the  art  of  delin- 
Uteris  assuefuceret ;  sed  parum  proeperi  eating  characters  in  a  beautiful  manner, 
BucceMit  labor  praeposterus  ac  aer6  in-  practised  by  the  copyists,  and  of  which  a 
ehoatus.  contemporaneous  specimen  may  be  seen 

Many  are  still    unwilling  to   belieye  In  the  well-known  Bible  of  the  British 

that  Charlemagne  could  not  write.    M.  Museum.    Yet  it  roust  be  remembered 

Ampere  observes  that  the  emperor  asserts  that  Charlemacne^s  early  lift  passed  in 

hlmsvif  to  have  been  the  author  of  the  the  depths  of  ignonnce ;  and  Kgiuhard 

Libri  Carolini,  and  is  said  by  some  to  gires  a  fkir  reason   why   he   lkii«d   in 

hare  com  posed  verses,    llist.  Litt.  de  la  acquiring  the  art  of  writing,  that  he 

France,  ill.  87.  But  did  not  Uenry  YIII.  b^n  too  late.    Fingers  of  fifty  are  not 

cltdm  a  book  against  Luther,  which  was  made    Ibr  a  new  skill.    It    is  not,   of 

not  written  by  himself  ?     Qui  /acU  per  course.  Implied  by  the  words  that  he 

oitum,  faeil  per  se,  iri  in  all  cases  a  royal  could  not  write  his  own  name;  but  that 

prerogatiTe.     Eren    if   the    book    were  he  did  not  aoquiie  such  a  ftoility  as  he 

Gharlemagno-8  own,  might  he  not  hare  desired.    [lS4d  ] 

dictated  it  ?    I  liaTe  been  informed  that  *  Spelman,  Vlt.  Alfred.  Append, 

there  is  a  manuscript  at  Vienna  with  *  Uist.  Uttiraiit  d*  la  Flmooo,  I.  ll 

autof^raph  notes  of  Charlemagne  in  the  p.  6. 
manpn.    But  is  there  suflldent  eTldenoe 
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the  state  of  letters  in  Itklj  and  In  England  during  the  rao- 
ceeding  century ;  but  France  cannot  be  denied  to  have  been 
uniform)/,  though  very  slowly,  progressive  firom  the  time  of 
Charlemagne.^ 

Of  this  prevailing  ignorance  it  is  easy  to  produce  abun-. 
dant  testimony.  Contracts  were  made  verbally,  for  want  of 
notaries  capable  of  drawing  up  charters ;  and  these,  when 
written,  were  frequently  barbarous  and  ungrammatical  to  an 
incredible  degree.  For  some  considerable  intervals  scarcely 
any  monument  of  literature  has  been  preserved,  except  a  few 
jojune  chronicles,  the  vilest  legends  of  saints,  or  verses  equally 
destitute  of  spirit  and  metre.  In  almost  every  council  the 
ignorance  of  the  clergy  forms  a  subject  for  reproach.  It  is 
asserted  by  one  held  in  992  that  scarcely  a  single  person  was 
to  be  found  in  Rome  itself  who  knew  the  first  elements  of 
letters.'  Not  one  priest  of  a  thousand  in  Spain,  about  the 
age  of  Charlemagne,  could  address  a  common  letter  of  salu- 
tation to  another.*  In  England,  Alfred  declares  that  he 
could  not  recollect  a  single  priest  south  of  the  Thames  (the 
most  civilized  part  of  England),  at  the  time  of  his  accession, 
who  -understood  the  ordinary  prayers,  or  could  translate  Latin 
into  his  mothei^tongue.^  Nor  was  this  better  in  the  time  of 
Dunstan,  when,  it  is  said,  none  of  the  clergy  knew  how  to 
write  or  translate  a  Latin  letter.'    The  homilies  which  they 

1  TtMaeftrardarkoentariea,  the  eighth,  rany  wiKh  the  SarMexifl.    But,  an  thiB  ii 

ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh,  occupy  five  not  very  credible,  we  may  rest  with  the 

large  quarto  volumea  of  the  Uterary  main  fiiot  that  they  could  write  no  Latin. 

Hidtoiy  of  France,  by  the  fathers  of  St.  *  Spehnan,  Vit.  Alfred.  Append,     the 

Maur.    But  the  moat  usefhl  part  will  whole  drift  of  Alfred's  prefikce  to  this 

he  Iband  in  the  general  yiew  at  the  com-  translation  is  to  defend  the  expediency 

meneement    of  each  volome;    the    re-  of  rendering  books  into  Snglisb,  on  ae- 

malnder  is  taken  up  with  biographies,  count  of  the  general  ignorance  of  Latin. 

Into  which  a  reader  may  dive  at  random,  The  seal  which    this    excellent   prince 

and  sometimes  bring  up  a  curious  Ihct.  shows  fbr  literature  is  delightful.    Let 

I  may  refer  also  to  the  14th  Tolume  of  us  endeavor,  he  says,  that  all  the  Bng- 

Leber,  Collections  Relatives  k  Pllistoire  lish  youth,  especially  the    children   of 

<Ie  Kranee,  where  some  learned  disserta-  those  who  are  free-born,  and  can  educate 

lions  by  the  Abbte  Lebeuf  and  Goujet,  a  them,  may  learn  to  read  English  before 

little  before  the  middle  of  the  last  cen-  they  take  to  any  employment.    After- 

tury,  ai«  reprinted.    [Norc  I.]  tnurds  such  as  please  may  be  instructed 

Ttrabosohi,  Storla   della  Letteratura,  in  Latin.    Before  the  Danish  invasion 

t.  Hi.,  and  Muratori^s  forty-third  Disser>  Indeed,  he  tetls  us.  churches  were  wel 

taUon,  are  good  authorities  for  the  con-  furnished  with  iMOks;  but  the  priesta 

ditlon  of  letters  in  Italy  ;  but  I  cannot  got  little  good  from  them,  being  written 

easily  j^ve  references  to  ail  the  books  in  a  foreign  language  which  they  could 

which  I  have  consulted.  not  understand. 

*  Tlraboschi,  t.  ill.  p.  108.  »  Mabillon,  Be  Be  Diplomatlc&,  p.  66. 

*  Uablllon,  Be  Re  Diplomatloi,  p.  66.  Ordericus  Vitalis,  a  more  candid  Judge  of 
The  reason  alleged,  indeed,  is  that  they  our  unfortunate  ancestors  than  other 
were  wholly  occupied  with  studying  contemporary  annalists,  says  that  the 
AzmUe,  la  order  to  oarzy  on  a  eontn>-  Bnglish  were,  at  the  Con«|uest,  rude  awl 

VOL.  II.  —  M.  81 
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preached  w<re  compiled  for  their  use  bj  some  bishops 
from  former  works  of  the  same  kind,  or  the  writings  of  tho 
fathers. 

This  nniversal  ignorance  was  rendered  unavoidable,  among 
Scarcity  of  Other  causcs,  by  the  scarcity  of  books,  which  could 
'****^-  only  be  procured  at  an  immense  price.     From  the 

conquest  of  Alexandria  by  the  Saracens  at  the  beginning  of 
the  seventh  century,  when  the  Egyptian  papyrus  almost 
ceased  to  be  imported  into  Europe,  to  the  close  of  the  elev- 
enth, about  which  time  the  art  of  making  paper  from  cotton 
rags  seems  to  have  been  introduced,  there  were  no  materials 
for  writing  except  parchment,  a  substance  too  expensive  to  be 
readily  spared  for  mere  purposes  of  literature.  Hence  an 
unfortunate  practice  gained  ground,  of  erasing  a  manuscript 
in  order  to  substitute  another  on  the  same  skin.  This  occa- 
sioned the  loss  of  many  ancient  authors,  who  have  made  way 
for  tlie  legends  of  saints,  or  other  ecclesiastical  rubbish. 

If  we  would  listen  to  some  literary  historians,  we  should 

believe  that  the  darkest  aires  contained  many  indi- 

•mimat        viduals,  not  only  distinguished  among  their  contem- 

utTtu         poraries,  but  positively  eminent  for  abilities  and 

**  ""'  knowledge.  A  proneness  to  extol  every  monk  of 
whose  production  a  few  letters  or  a  devotional  treatise  sur- 
vives, every  bishop  of  whom  it  is  related  that  he  composed 
homilies,  runs  through  the  laborious  work  of  the  Benedio- 

almost  llUtersto,  which  he  aicrlbw  to  Bfamucrlpts  written  on  papjnu,  aa 

the  Danish  inTanion.    Du  Cheane,  Hlat.  may  be  euppoeed  fVom  the  timgHiiiy  of 

Monn.  Script,  p.  618.    Uoweyer,  Ingulftia  the  material,  aa  well  aa  the  difflcalty  of 

tell*  ns  that  the  library  of  Croylaod  con>  procuring  it.  are  of  extreme  rarity.  That 

tained  abore  three   hundred  yolumen.  in  the  BriUeh  Mueeum.  being  a  etiarter 

till  the  unfortunate  fire  that  deRtroyed  to  a  church  at  RaTeona  in  672,  is  in 

that  abbey  in  1001.  Oale,  XV  Scriptorse,  erery  respect  the  most  curious :  and  in- 

t.  i.  d8.    Such  a  library  was  very  ex-  deed  both  UabiUon  and  Muiatori  seem 


traordinary  in  the  elereoth  century,  and  nerer  to  have  seen  anything  written  on 

oould  not  iiave  been  equalled  for  some  papyrus,  though  Uiey  trace  its  occasional 

ages  afterwards.    Ingulftas  mentions  at  use  down  to  the  eleTenth  or  twelfth  een 

the  same  time  a  nadir,  as  he  calls  it,  or  tuiies.    Mabilion,  De  Be  DIplomatici,  L 

planetarium,  executed  in  Tarlons  metals,  fl.  ;  Muratori,  AntlchitA  Italiane,  Dls- 

This  had  been  presented  to  abbot  Tur-  sert.  xliii.  p.  Q02.    But  the  authors  of 

ketul  in  the  tenUi  century  by  a  king  of  the  NouTcau  TnitA    de    Diplomatiqne 

France,  and  wsa.  I  make  no  doubt,  of  speak  of  several  manuscripts  on  this 

Arabian  or  Grsik  manufkctnre.  material  as  extant  in  franco  and  Italy. 

>  Parchment  was  so  scarce  that  none  1. 1,  p.  498. 

eould  be    procured  about  1120  fixr  an  Aa  to  tho  genetnl  scarcity  and  hif^ 

illuminated  copy  of  the  Bible.    Warton*s  price  of  books  in  Uie  middle  ages.  Rob* 

Hist,  of  English  Poetry,  Dissert.  11.    I  ertaon   (Introductiou    to  lUst.  Cbcrlea 

suppose  the  deficiency  was  (^  skins  beaa>  V.  note  x.),  and  Warton  in  theal>ov«- 

tlful  enoneh  for  this  purpose ;  it  cannot  cited  dissertation,  not  to  quote  authors 

be  meant  that  Uiere  was  no  parohment  less  accessible,  haTc  collected  some  of  the 

iNT  legal  lastmmenti.  leading  fliets;  to  whom  I  refer  the  rsadar 
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tineii  of  St  Maur,  the  Literary  History  of  France,  and,  in  a 
less  degree,  is  observable  even  in  Tiraboschi,  and  in  most 
books  of  this  class.  Bede,  Alcuin,  Hincmar,  Raban,  and  a 
number  of  inferior  names,  become  real  giants  of  learning  in 
their  uncritical  panegyrics.  But  one  might  justly  say  that 
ignorance  is  the  smallest  defect  of  the  writers  of  these  dark 
ages.  Several  of  them  were  tolerably  acquainted  with  books ; 
but  that  wherein  they  are  uniformly  deficient  is  original  argu- 
ment or  expression.  Almost  every  one  is  a  compiler  of 
sci'aps  from  the  fathers,  or  from  such  semi-classical  authors  as 
Boethius,  Cassiodorus,  or  Martianus  Capella.^  Indeed  I  am 
'not  aware  that  there  appeared  more  than  two  really  consider^ 
able  men  in  the  republic  of  letters  from  the  sixth  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  eleventh  century  —  John,  sumamed  Scotus  or 
Erigena,  a  native  of  Ireland ;  and  Gerbert,  who  became 
pope  by  the  name  of  Silvester  IL  :  the  first  endowed  with  a 
bold  and  acute  metaphysical  genius ;  the  second  excellent,  for 
the  time  when  he  lived,  in  mathematical  science  and  mechan* 
ical  inventions.' 


>  Lest  I  should  seem  to  hwrespoksn 
too  peremptorily,  I  wi»h  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  I  pretend  to  lutrdly  any  direct 
•cquaintenoe  with  these  writers,  and 
found  my  censure  on  the  authority  of 
otliers,  ehivfly  indeed  on  the  admiiwions 
of  those  who  are  too  disposed  to  &11  into 
a  strain  of  panegyric.  See  Ilistoirs 
Litt^ndrs  de  la  France,  t.  It.  p.  281  et 
aUbi. 

s  John  Seotos,  who,  It  Is  almost  need- 
less to  say,  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  still  more  Ikmous  metaphysician 
Duns  Scotus,  llred  under  Charies  the 
Bald,  in  the  middle  of  the  ninth  oentnry. 
It  admits  of  no  doubt  that  John  Scotus 
was,  in  a  literary  and  philosophleal  sense, 
the  most  remarkable  man  of  the  dark 
afss ;  nc  one  else  had  his  boldness,  his 
subtlety  in  threading  the  labyrinths  of 
metaphrslcal  speculations  which,  in  the 
west  or  Europe,  had  been  utterly  disre- 
garded. But  it  is  another  question 
whether  he  can  be  reckoned  an  original 
writer;  those  who  hare  attended  most  to 
his  treatise  De  DivlsioDe  Natures,  the 
laostabetrufle  of  his  works,  oonsider  it  as 
the  derclopment  of  an  oriental  philoa- 
ophy,  acquired  during  his  residence  in 
Oreeee,  and  nearly  coinciding  with  some 
of  the  toter  Platonism  of  the  Alexandrian 
Khool,  but  witli  a  more  unequivocal 
tendeney  to  panUislsm.  This  manifcste 
itself  in  some  extraete  which  have  lat- 
Ua\t  been  mal9  from  the  treatise  De 
Divuiont  Natuxw;   but  thoni^  Sootos 


had  not  the  reputation  of  anblemisbed 
orUiodoxy,  the  drift  of  his  philosophy 
was  not  understood  in  that  barbarous 
period.  He  might,  Indeed,  have  excited 
censure  by  his  intrepid  preference  of 
reason  to  authority.  **  Authority,"  ha 
says,  "  springs  from  reason,  not  reason 
from  authority  —  true  reason  needs  not 
be  confirmed  by  any  authority.'*  La 
▼Mtable  importance  historique,  saya 
Ampere,  de  Scot  Brigdne  n'est  done  pea 
dans  ses  opinions ;  celles-el  n'ont  d'autre 
int^rdt  que  leur  date  et  le  lieu  ou  ellea 
apparaissent.  Sans  doute,  11  est  piquant 
et  bisarra  de  Toir  ces  opinions  orientales 
et  alexandrines  surgir  an  IX«  sitele,  k 
Paris,  4  U  cour  de  Charies  le  Chauve: 
mals  ce  qui  n^est  pas  seulement  piquaut 
et  biisrre,  ce  qui  int6resse  le  direloppe- 
ment  de  I'esprit  hnmaln,  o*est  que  la 
question  ait  iU  pos^e,  Om  lors,  si  nette- 
ment  entre  i'antoritA  et  la  reison,  et  si 
Anergiquement  rfeolue  en  fkreur  de  la 
seconde.  Bn  un  mot,  par  ses  Idfos,  Scot 
Brig<Ane  est  encore  un  philosophe  de  Pan- 
tiquitA  Orecque;  et  par  I'lnd^pendanoe 
hautomont  accuste  de  son  point  de  Tue 
philoiophiqne,  il  est  d^A  un  d^Tancier 
de  la  philoeophie  modenuk  Hist.  Lltt. 
iU.  146. 

SilTsster  U.  died  in  1008.  Whether 
he  flnt  brought  the  Arabic  numeration 
into  Buiope,  as  has  been  commonly  said, 
seems  nneertain;  it  was  at  least  not 
much  praetised  for  some  oentariss  aftst 
hIsdaUh. 
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If  it  be  demanded  by  what  cause  it  happened  that  a  few 
sparks  of  ancient  learning  survived  throughout  this 
JJ^JJi^on*  long  winter,  we  can  only  ascribe  their  preservation 
^  iSSrio?  ^  ^^  establishment  of  Christianity.  Religion  alone 
made  a  bridge,  as  it  were,  across  the  chaos,  and  has 
linked  the  two  periods  of  ancient  and  modem  civilization. 
Without  this  connecting  principle,  Europe  might  indeed  have 
awakened  to  intellectual  pursuits,  and  the  genius  of  recent  . 
times  needed  not  to  be  invigorated  by  the  imitation  of  antiq- 
uity. But  the  memory  of  Greece  and  Rome  would  have 
been  feebly  preserved  by  tradition,  and  the  monuments  of. 
those  nations  might  have  excited,  on  the  return  of  civilization, 
that  vague  sentiment  of  speculation  and  wonder  with  which 
men  now  contemplate  Persepolis  or  the  Pyramids.  It  is  not, 
however,  from  religion  simply  that  we  have  derived  this  ad- 
vantage, but  from  religion  as  it  was  modified  in  the  dark  ages. 
Such  is  the  complex  reciprocation  of  good  and  evil  in  the  dis- 
pensations of  Providence,  that  we  may  assert,  with  only  an 
apparent  paradox,  that,  had  religion  been  more  pure,  it  would 
have  been  less  permanent,  and  that  Christianity  has  been  pre- 
served by  means  of  its  corruptions.  The  sole  hope  for  lit- 
erature depended  on  the  Latin  language ;  and  I  do  not  see 
why  that  should  not  have  been  lost,  if  three  circumstances  iii 
the  prevailing  religious  system,  all  of  which  we  are  justly 
accustomed  to  disapprove,  had  not  conspired  to  maintain  it  — 
the  papal  supremacy,  the  monastic  institutions,  and  the  use  of 
a  Latin  liturgy.  1.  A  continual  intercourse  was  kept  up,  in 
consequence  of  the  first,  between  Rome  and  the  several  na- 
tions of  Europe  ;  her  laws  were  received  by  the  bishops,  her 
legates  presided  in  councils ;  so  that  a  common  language  was 
as  necessary  in  the  church  as  it  is  at  present  in  the  diplo- 
matic relations  of  kingdoms.  2.  Throughout  the  whole  course 
of  the  middle  ages  there  was  no  learning,  and  very  little  regu- 
larity of  manners,  among  the  parochial  clergy.  Almost  every 
distinguished  man  was  either  the  member  of  a  chapter  or  of 
a  convent.  The  monasteries  were  subjected  to  strict  rules 
of  discipline,  and  held  out,  at  the  worst,  more  opportunities 
for  study  than  the  secular  clergy  possessed,  and  fewer  for 
worldly  dissipations.  But  their  most  important  service  was 
as  secure  repositories  for  books.  All  our  manuscripts  have 
been  preserved  in  this  manner,  and  could  hardly  have  de- 
scended to  us  by  any  other  channel ;  at  least  there  were  in* 


I 
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tervals  when  I  do  not  conceive  that  any  royal  or  private 
libraries  existed.*  3.  Monasteries,  however,  would  probably 
have  contributed  very  little  towards  the  preservation  of  learn- 
ing, if  the  Scriptures  and  the  liturgy  had  been  translated  out 
of  Latin  when  that  language  ceased  to  be  intelligible.  Every 
rational  principle  of  religious  worship  called  for  such  a  change ; 
but  it  would  have  been  made  at  the  expense  of  posterity. 
One  might  presume,  if  such  refined  conjectures  were  con- 
sistent with  historical  caution,  that  the  more  learned  and 
sagacious  ecclesiastics  of  those  times,  deploring  the  gradual 
corruption  of  the  Latin  tongue,  and  the  danger  of  its  absolute 
extinction,  were  induced  to  maintain  it  as  a  sacred  language, 
and  the  depository,  as  it  were,  of  that  truth  and  that  science 
which  would  be  lost  in  the  barbarous  dialects  of  the  vulgar. 
But  a  simpler  explanation  is  found  in  the  radical  dislike  of 
innovation  which  is  natural  to  an  established  clergy.  Nor 
did  they  want  as  good  pretexts,  on  the  ground  of  convenience, 
as  are  commonly  alleged  by  the  opponents  of  reform.  They 
were  habituated  to  the  Latin  words  of  the  church-service, 
which  had  become,  by  this  association,  the  readiest  instru- 
ments of  devotion,  and  with  the  majesty  of  which  the  Ro- 
mance jargon  could  bear  no  comparison.  Their  musical 
chants  were  adapted  to  these  sounds,  and  their  hymns  de- 
pended, for  metrical  effect,  on  the  marked  accents  and  power- 
ful rhymes  which  the  Latin  language  affords.  The  vulgate 
Latin  of  the  Bible  was  still  more  venerable.  It  was  like 
a  copy  of  a  lost  original ;  and  a  copy  attested  by  one  of  the 

1  Charlemagne  had  a  library  at  Alz-  of  Cioaro  was  probably  the  spnriooa  booki 

la-Cbapelle,  which  he  directed  to  be  sold  Ad  Herenaium.  Bat  other  libraries  must 

at  his  death  for  the  beDcflt  of  the  poor,  hare  been  somewhat    better  fiimished 

His  son  Louis  is  said  to  liaTe  "eoUeotad  tlian  this  ;  else  the  Latin  authors  would 

some  books.    But  this  rather  conflrmSi  bare  been  still  less  known  in  the  ninth 

on  the  whole,  my  supposition  that,  In  century  than  they  actually  were, 

fome  periods,  no  royal  or  private  libraries  In  the  gradual  progress  of  learning,  a 

existed,    since  there   were   not   always  Tery  small  number  of  princes  thought  it 

princes  or  nobles  with  the  spirit  of  Char^  honorable  to  collect  books.    Perhaps  no 

lemogne,  or  eren  Louis  the  Debonair.  earlier  instukoe  can  be  mentioned  than 

"  We  possess  a  catalogue."  says  M.  that  of  a  meet  respectable  man,  William 
Ampdre  (quoting  d'Achery's  Splcilegium.  III.,  Duke  of  Quienne,  in  the  first  part 
ii.  810),  **•  of  the  library  in  the  abbey  or  of  the  elerenth  century.  Fuit  dux  iste, 
St.  Riquier,  written  in  881 ;  it  consists  says  a  contemporary  writer,  a  pueritia 
of  266  volumes,  some  containing  ssTeral  doctos  Uteris,  et  satis  notitiam  Scrip- 
works.  Christian  writers  are  in  great  turarum  habuit ;  librorum  copiam  in 
ini\}ority ;  but  we  find  also  tht  Eclogues  palatio  sno  serravit ;  et  si  forte  a  tn- 
of  Vir^,  the  Rhetoric  of  Cicero,  the  quentia  causarum  et  tumultu  Taoaret, 
ffistory  of  Homer,  that  is,  the  works  leotioni  per  seipsum  operam  dabat  longl- 
ascribed  to  DIctys  and  Dares."  Ampire,  oribus  noetibus  elucnbraos  in  libns, 
Hi.  286.  Can  anything  be  lower  than  donee  somno  Tinoeretur.  Beo.  des  Hist 
Ihis,  If  nothing  is  omitted  more  valuable  x.  16&. 
than  what  is  mentioned  ^     The  Rhetoilr 
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most  eminent  fiithers,  and  bj  the  general  consent  of  the 
church.  These  are  certainly  no  adequate  excuses  for  keep- 
ing the  people  in  ignorance ;  and  the  gross  corruption  of  the 
middle  ages  is  in  a  great  degree  assignable  to  this  policy. 
But  learning,  and  consequently  religion,  have  eventually  de- 
rived from  it  the  utmost  advantage. 

In  the  shadows  of  this  universal  ignorance  a  thousand 
Supentt.  superstitions,  like  foul  animals  of  night,  were  prop- 
ttooa.  agated  and  nourished.    It  would  be  very  unsatis- 

factory to  exhibit  a  few  specimens  of  this  odious  bixx)d,  when 
the  real  character  of  those  times  is  only  to  be  judged  by 
their  accumulated  multitude.  In  every  age  it  would  be  easy 
to  select  proofs  of  irrational  superstition,  which,  separately 
considered,  seem  to  degrade  mankind  from  its  level  in  the 
creation;  and  perhaps  the  contemporaries  of  Swedenborg 
and  Southcote  have  no  right  to  look  very  contemptuously 
upon  the  fanaticism  of  their  ancestors.  There  are  many 
books  from  which  a  sufficient  number  of  instances  may  be 
collected  to  show  the  absurdity  and  ignorance  of  the  middle 
ages  in  this  respect  I  shall  only  mention  two,  as  affording 
more  general  evidence  than  any  local  or  obscure  supersti- 
tion. In  the  tenth  century  an  opinion  prevailed  everywhere 
that  the  end  of  the  world  was  approaching.  Many  charters 
begin  with  these  words,  **  As  the  world  is  now  drawing  to  its 
close."  An  army  marching  under  the  emperor  Otho  I.  was 
80  terrified  by  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  it  conceived  to 
announce  this  consummation,  as  to  disperse  hastily  on  all 
sides.  As  this  notion  seems  to  have  been  founded  on  some 
confused  theory  of  the  millennium,  it  naturally  died  away 
when  the  seasons  proceeded  in  the  eleventh  century  with 
their  usual  regularity.^  A  far  more  remarkable  and  perma- 
nent superstition  was  the  appeal  to  Heaven  in  judicial  con- 
troversies, whether  through  the  means  of  combat  or  of  ordeaL 
The  principle  of  these  was  the  same ;  but  in  the  former  it 
was  mingl^  with  feelings  independent  of  religion  —  the  nat- 
ural dictates  of  resentment  in  a  brave  man  unjustly  accused, 
and  the  sympathy  of  a  warlike  people  with  the  display  of 
skill  and  intrepidity.  These,  in  course  of  time,  almost  oblit- 
erated the  primary  character  of  judicial  combat,  and  ulti- 
mately changed  it  into  the  modem  duel,  in  which  assuredly 

i  Rolwrtion,  Introdnotlon    to  Hist.    Allemanda,  t.  ii.  p.  180;  Hist.  LIttAiaiN 
CharlM  V.  note  18;  Sohinidt,  Hist,  des    ds  la  Vmnoe,  t.  tL 
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there  is  no  mixture  of  saperstition.^  But,  in  the  varioua 
tests  of  innocence  which  were  called  ordeals,  this  stood  un- 
disguised and  unqualified.  It  is  not  necessary  to  describe 
what  is  so  well  known  —  the  ceremonies  of  trial  bj  handling 
hot  iron,  bj  plunging  the  arm  into  boiling  fluids,  bj  floating 
or  sinking  in  cold  water,  or  bj  swallowing  a  piece  of  conse« 
crated  bread.  It  is  observable  that,  a6  the  interference  of 
Heaven  was  relied  upon  as  a  matter  of  course,  it  seems  to 
have  been  reckoned  nearly  indifferent  whether  such  a  test 
was  adopted  as  must,  humanly  considered,  absolve  all  the 
guilty,  or  one  that  must  convict  all  the  innocent.  The  or- 
deals of  hot  iron  or  water  were,  however,  more  commonly 
used ;  and  it  has  been  a  perplexing  question  by  what  dex- 
terity these  tremendous  proofs  were  eluded.  They  seem  at 
least  to  have  placed  the  decision  of  all  judicial  controversies 
in  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  who  must  have  known  the  secret, 
whatever  that  might  be,  of  satisfying  the  spectators  that  an 
accused  person  had  held  a  mass  of  burning  iron  with  impu- 
nity. For  several  centuries  this  mode  of  investigation  was 
in  great  repute,  though  not  without  opposition  from  some 
eminent  bishops.  It  does  discredit  to  the  memory  of  Charle- 
magne that  he  was  one  of  its  warmest  advocates.'  But  the 
judicial  combat,  which  indeed  might  be  reckoned  one  species 
of  ordeal,  gradually  put  an  end  to  the  rest ;  and  as  the  church 
acquired  better  notions  of  law,  and  a  code  of  her  own,  she 

1  Duelling,  in  the  modern  tmm  of  the    tlon  ii  a  flgnn  of  Charlee  Vlt.  %.  VL 
word,  exclnslTe  of  casual  frajs  and  single    pi.  47. 


combat  during  war,  was  unknown  belbie  *  Balndi  Capitularia,  p.  444.    It 

the  sixteenth  century.    But  we  find  one  prohibited  by  Louis  the  Debonair;  a  man. 

anecdote  which  seems  to  illustrate  its  as  I  hare  noticed  in  another  plaoe,  not 

derivation  firom    the  Judicial  combat,  inferior,  as  a   legislator,  to  his  fcther. 

The  dukes  of  Lancaster  and  Brunswick,  Ibid.  p.  668.    **The  spirit  of  party,'* 

haWng  some  difbiencee,  agreed  to  decide  says  a  late  writer,  **  has  often  accused 

them  by  duel  beibre  John  king  of  France,  the  church  of  having  deriud  these  bar- 

The  lists  were  piepared  with  the  aolem-  barons  methods  of  discovering  truth  — > 

nity  of  a  leal  trial  by  battle;  but  the  tiie  duel  and  the  ordeal ;  nothing  can  be 

king  loterfiued  to  preTent  the  engage-  more  ut^just.    Nrither  one  nor  the  other 

ment.    Viltauet,  t.  ix.  p.  71.    The  bar-  is  derived  firom  Christianity  ;  they  existed 

barons  practice  of  wearing  swords  as  a  long  before  in  the  Oermaoio  usages." 

part  of  domestic  dress,  wliich   tended  Ampere,  Hist.  Litt.  de  la   France,  iii. 

Tery  much  to  the  firequency  of  duelling,  180.    Any  one  must  have  been  very  Ig- 

waa  not  introduced  till  the  latter  part  of  nonnt  who  attributed  the  invention  of 

the  16th  century.    I  can  only  find  one  ordeals  to  the  church.    But  during  the 

print  in  Montflraeon's  Monuments  of  the  dark  ages  they  were  always  sanctioned. 

Fraoch  monarchy  where  a  sword  is  worn  Agobard,  from  whom  Bf .  Ampere  gives  a 

without   armor    beibre    the    reign    of  quotation,  in  the  reign  of   Louis  the 

Charies  VIII. :  though  a  few,  as  early  Debonair  wrote  strongly  against  them ; 

as  the  reign  of  Charles  VI.,  have  short  but  this  was   the    ramonstrance  of   ai 

daggers   in    their  girdles.    TIm  exeep-  superior  man  in  an  age  that  waa  ilk 

InollDed  to  hear  him. 
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fltrenaouslj*  exerted  herself  against  all  these  barbarous  super- 
stitions.^ 

But  the  religious  ignorance  of  the  middle  ages  sometimes 
Bnthudaatio  burst  out  in  ebullitious  of  epidemical  enthusiasnii 
"^"s*-  more  remarkable  than  these  superstitious  usages, 
though  proceeding  in  fact  from  similar  causes.  For  entJfiu- 
siasm  is  little  else  than  superstition  put  in  motion,  and  is 
equally  founded  on  a  strong  conviction  of  supernatural  agency 
without  any  just  conceptions  of  its  nature.  Nor  has  any  de- 
nomination of  Christians  produced^  or  even  sanctioned,  more 
fonaticism  than  the  church  of  Rome.  These  epidemical 
frenzies,  however,  to  which  I  am  alluding,  were  merely 
tumultuous,  though  certainly  fostered  by  the  creed  of  per- 
petual  miracles  which  the  clergy  inculcated,  and  drawing  a 
legitimate  precedent  for  religious  insurrection  from  the  cru- 
sades. For  these,  among  other  evil  consequences,  seem  to 
have  principally  excited  a  wild  fanaticism  that  did  not  sleep 
for  several  centuries.' 

The  first  conspicuous  appearance  of  it  was  in  the  reign  of 
Philip  Augustus,  when  the  mercenary  troops,  dismissed  from 
the  pay  of  that  prince  and  of  Henry  U.,  committed  the 
greatest  outrages  in  the  south  of  France.  One  Durand,  a 
carpenter,  deluded  it  is  said  by  a  contrived  appearance  of  the 
Virgin,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  the  populace, 
ip  order  to  destroy  these  marauders.  His  followers  were 
styled  Brethren  of  the  White  Caps,  from  the  linen  coverings 
of  their  heads.     They  bound  themselves  not  to  play  at  dice 

1  Ordeals  wen  not  aetiully  abolished  known,  Chat  proteet  the  skin  to  a  oertain 
In  France,  notwithstanding  the  law  of  degreeagainst  theeffisctof  fire.  This  phe- 
Louis  abore-mentioned,  so  late  as  the  nomenon  would  pass  for  minusoIoaB,  and 
•laTenth  century  (Bouquet,  t.jd.  p.  480),  form  the  basis  of  those  exaggerated 
nor  in  England  till  the  reign  of  Henry  stories  in  monkish  books. 
III.  Some  of  the  stories  we  read,  where-  *  The  most  singular  effect  of  this  em- 
In  accused  persons  haye  passed  trinm-  sading  spirit  was  witnessed  in  1211,  when 
phantly  through  these  serere  prooft,  are  a  multitude,  amounting,  as  wme  say,  to 
perplexing  enough;  and  perhaps  it  is  90,000,  chiefly  compoRed  of  children, and 
safer,  as  well  as  easier,  to  deny  than  to  commanded  by  a  child,  iet  out  for  the 
explain  them.  For  example,  a  writer  in  purpose  of  recorering  the  Holy  lAnd. 
the  Archseologia  (toI.  xt.  p.  172)  has  They  came  for  the  most  part  from  Ger> 
shown  that  Emma,  queen  of  Edward  the  many,  and  reached  Genoa  without  harm. 
Confessor,  did  not  perform  her  trial  .by  But,  flodingtherean  obstacle  which  their 
stepping  between^  as  Blackstone  imagines.  imperfiKst  knowledge  of  geography  had 
but  upon  nine  red-hot  ploughshares.  Bui  not  anticipated,  they  soon  disporaed  in 
he  seems  not  aware  that  the  whole  story  various  directions.  *  Thirty  thousand  ar- 
ia unsupported  by  any  contemporary  or  rlred  atSIarseiUes,  where  part  were  mu^ 
•yen  respectable  testimony.  A  similar  dered,  part  probably  staryed,  and  the 
anecdote  is  related  of  Cunegunda,  mf$  rest  sold  to  the  Sanoens.  Annali  di  Mn 
of  tlie  emperor  Henry  II..  which  proba-  ratori,  a.p.  1211 ;  ytUji  Hist,  ds  Franoe, 
bly  gaye  rise  to  that  of  Emma.  There  t.  iy.  p.  206. 
are,  howeyer,  medicaments,  as  is  well 
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nor  frequent  taverns,  to  wear  no  affected  clothing,  to  avoid 
perjury  and  vain  swearing.  After  some  successes  over  the 
plunderers,  they  went  so  far  as  to  forbid  the  lords  to  take 
any  dues  from  their  vassals,  on  pain  of  incurring  the  indig« 
nation  of  the  brotheiiiood.  It  may  easily  be  imagined  that 
they  were  soon  entirely  discomfited,  so  that  no  one  dared  to 
own  that  he  had  belonged  to  them.^ 

During  the  captivity  of  St  Louis  in  Egypt,  a  more  exten- 
sive and  terrible  ferment  broke  out  in  Flanders,  and  spread 
from  thence  over  great  part  of  France.  An  impostor  de- 
clared himself  commissioned  by  the  Virgin  to  preach  a  cru- 
sade, not  to  the  rich  and  nol^la^  who  for  their  pride  had  been 
rejected  of  God,  but  the  poor.  His  disciples  were  called 
Pastoureaux,  the  simplicity  of  shepherds  having  exposed 
them  more  readily  to  this  delusion.  In  a  short  time  they 
were  swelled  by  the  confluence  of  abundant  streams  to  a 
moving  mass  of  a  hundred  thousand  men,  divided  into  com- 
panies, with  banners  bearing  a  cross  and  a  lamb,  and  com- 
manded by  the  impostor's  lieutenants.  He  assumed  a  priestly 
character,  preaching,  absolving,  annulling  marriages.  At 
Amiens,  Bourges,  Orleans,  and  Paris  itself,  he  was  received 
as  a  divine  prophet.  Even  the  regent  Blanche,  for  a  time, 
was  led  away  by  the  popular  tide.  His  main  topic  was  re- 
proach of  the  clergy  for  their  idleness  and  corruption — a 
theme  well  adapted  to  the  ears  of  the  people,  who  had  long 
been  uttering  similar  strains  of  complaint.  In  some  towns 
his  followers  massacred  the  priests  and  plundered  the  monas- 
teries. The  government  at  length  began  to  exert  itself;  and 
the  public  sentiment  turning  against  the  authors  of  so  much 
confusion,  this  rabble  was  put  to  the  sword  or  dissipated.^ 
Seventy  years  afterwards  an  insurrection,  almost  exactly 
parallel  to  this,  burst  out  under  the  same  pretence  of  a  cru- 
sade. These  insurgents,  too,  bore  the  name  of  Pastoureaux, 
and  their  short  career  was  distinguished  by  a  general  mas- 
sacre of  the  Jews.* 

But  though  the  contagion  of  fanaticism  spreads  much 
more  rapidly  among  the  populace,  and  in  modem  times  is  al- 
most entirely  confined  to  it,  there  were  examples,  in  the  middle 

1  V«nj.  t<  IB.  p.  296 ;  Dn  Ouigs,  r.  •  Vallj,  Hist.  d«  Tnnee,  t.  tBI.  p.  90. 

Oaptieiatl.  The  eontinuator  of  Nanglii  Mys,  ileal 

■  Velly,  Hist.  d«  Tranee,  t.  r.  p.  7|  Annus  subltbeTanult  tote  ilia  commotio. 

DoCaqge,  T  Putorslli.  Spicileglam,  t.  lU.  p.  77. 
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ages,  of  an  epidemical  religious  lunacy,  from  which  no  class 
was  exempt  One  of  these  occurred  about  the  year  1260, 
when  a  multitude  of  every  rank,  age,  and  sex,  marching  two 
by  two  in  procession  along  the  streets  and  public  roads, 
mingled  groans  and  dolorous  hymns  with  the  sound  of 
leathern  scourges  which  they  exercised  upon  their  naked 
backs.  From  this  mark  of  penitence,  which,  as  it  bears  at 
least  all  the  appearance  of  sincerity,  is  not  uncommon  in  the 
church  of  Rome,  they  acquired  the  name  of  Flagellants. 
Their  career  began,  it  is  said,  at  Perugia,  whence  they  spread 
over  the  rest  of  Italy,  and  into  Grermany  and  Poland.  As 
this  spontaneous  fanaticism  met  with  no  encouragement  from 
the  church,  and  was  prudently  disoouutenanced  by  the  dvil 
magistrate,  it  died  away  in  a  very  short  time.^  But  it  is  more 
surprising  that,  after  almost  a  century  and  a  half  of  continual 
improvement  and  illumination,  another  irruption  of  popular 
extravagance  burst  out  under  circumstances  exceedingly 
similar.*  ^In  the  month  of  August  1399,"  says  a  contem- 
porary historian,  **  there  appeared  all  over  Italy  a  description 
of  persons,  called  Bianchi,  from  the  white  linen  vestment 
that  they  wore.  They  passed  from  province  to  province, 
and  from  city  to  city,  crying  out  Misericordia !  with  their 
faces  covered  and  bent  towards  the  ground,  and  bearing 
before  them  a  great  crucifix.  Their  constant  song  was,  Stabat 
Mater  dolorosa.  This  lasted  three  months ;  and  whoever  did 
not  attend  their  procession  was  reputed  a  heretic"*  Almost 
every  Italian  writer  of  the  time  takes  notice  of  these  Bianchi ; 
and  Muratori  ascribes  a  remarkable  reformation  of  manners 
(though  certainly  a  very  transient  one)  to  their  influence.^ 
Nor  were  they  confined  to  Italy,  though  no  such  meritorious 
exertions  are  imputed  to  them  in  other  countries.  In  France 
their  practice  of  covering  the  face  gave  such  opportunity  to 
crimes  as  to  be  prohibited  by  the  government ;  *  and  we  hiave 
an  act  on  the  rolls  of  the  first  parliament  of  Henry  IV.,  for- 


iV«11y,  t.  T.  p.  279;   Ihi  Gangs,  r.  common  unong  Indirklaala.  that  we  •    ^ 

VerbentSo.  not  be  tnrprued  at   their  MxnettmM 

•*  Something  of  a  similar  liind  ii  men-  becoming  in  a  manner  national.    Aa»- 

Honed   by  Q.  Vlllani,  nnder  ttie  year  riuSf  a  chronicler  of  Milan,  after  deeerlb- 

1810.    1.  Tlii.  e.  122.  ing  the  almoiit  incredible  diiwoluteneai 

s  Annal.  Mediolan.  in  Mnrat.  Script,  of  E^via,  gives  an  aeconnt  of  an  instan- 

Rer.  Ital.  t.  xri.  p.  882 ;  O.  Stella.  Ann.  taneons   reformation   wrought   by    the 

Oennens.  t.  xrii.  p.  1072 ;  Chron.  Foro*  prearhing  of  a  certain  Mar.    Tlus  wa« 

dTiensCf  t.  xiz.  p.  874;  Ann.  Bonln-  about  1^.    Script.  Rer.  Ital    U  ztL 

eontri,  t.  zxi.  p.  79.  p.  876. 

«  Dissert.  76.    SnddeA  tranidtlons  ttom  i  Villavet,  t.  xii  p.  827. 
profligate  to  aiEUtexe  flunnen  were  so 
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bidding  any  one,  ^  under  pain  of  forfeiting  all  his  worth,  to 
receive  the  new  sect  in  white  clothes,  pretending  to  great 
sanctity/'  which  had  recently  appeared  in  foreign  parts.^ 

The  devotion  of  the  multitude  was  wrought  to  this  feverish 
height  by  the  prevailing  system  of  the  clergy.  In  px«toDcied 
that  singular  polytheism,  which  had  been  grafted  on  ™*»«i«- 
Christianity,  nothing  was  so  conspicuous  as  the  belief  of  perpet- 
ual miracles — if  indeed  those  could  properly  be  termed  mir- 
acles which,  by  their  constant  recurrence,  even  upon  trifling 
occasions,  might  seem  within  the  ordinary  dispensations  of 
Providence.  These  superstitions  arose  in  what  are  called 
primitive  times,  and  are  certainly  no  part  of  popery,  if  in  that 
word  we  include  any  especial  reference  to  the  Roman  see. 
But  successive  ages  of  ignorance  swelled  the  delusion  to  such 
i^n  enormous  pitch,  that  it  was  as  difficult  to  trace,  we  may  say 
without  exaggeration,  the  real  religion  of  the  Gospel  in  the 
popular  belief  of  the  laity,  as  the  real  history  of  Charle- 
magne in  the  romance  of  Turpin.  It  must  not  be  supposed 
that  these  absurdities  were  produced,  as  well  as  nourished, 
by  ignorance.  In  most  cases  they  were  the  work  of  deliber- 
ate imposture.  Every  cathedral  or  monastery  had  its  tutelar 
saint,  and  every  saint  his  legend,  fabricated  in  order  to  enrich 
the  churches  under  his  protection,  by  exaggerating  his  vir- 
tues, his  miracles,  and  consequently  his  power  of  serving 
those  who  paid  liberally  for  his  patronage.'  Many  of  those 
saints  were  imaginary  persons;  sometimes  a  blundered  in- 
scription added  a  name  to  the  calendar,  and  sometimes,  it  is 
said,  a  heathen  god  was  surprised  at  the  company  to  which 
he  was  introduced,  and  the  rites  with  which  he  was  honored.* 

It  would  not  be  consonant  to  the  nature  of  the  present 
work  to  dwell  upon  the  erroneousness  of  this  re- 
ligion ;  but  its  effect  upon  the  moral  and  intellect-  !![|mdk^ 
ual  character  of  mankind  was  so  prominent,  that  &om  ^hia 
no  one  can    take    a    philosophical  view  of  the  *"**"    *^ 
middle  ages  without  attending  more  than  is  at  present  fash- 
ionable to  their  ecclesiastical  ^history.    That  the  exclusive 
worship  of  saints,  under  the  guidance  of  an  artful  though 

1  Hot.  Pari.  T.  lU.  p.  428.  •  Hlddletoii*s  Utter  from  Roma.    If 

*  This  Is  eonfiwMd  by  ths  antbOTS  of  some  of  our  eloquent  ooantryman*s  po- 

IDiitoIre  Utt^raiie  do  la  France,  t.  tt.  p.  4,  sltioos  should  be  disputed,  there  are  stO] 

and  indeed  by  manv  eathoUo  writers.    I  abundant  catholic  testimonies  that  lmac> 

Deed  not  quote  Uosheim,  who  more  than  Inaiy  saints  hare  been  canoniasd. 
eonflnns  oTery  word  of  mj  text. 
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Illiterate  priesthood,  degraded  the  understanding  and  begot  a 
stupid  credulity  and  fanaticism,  is  sufficiently  evident  But 
it  was  also  so  managed  as  to  loosen  the  bonds  of  religion  and 
pervert  the  standanl  of  morality.  If  these  inliabitants  of 
heaven  had  been  represented  as  stern  avengers,  accepting  no 
slight  atonement  for  heavy  offences,  and  prompt  to  interpose 
their  control  over  natural  events  for  the  detection  and  pun- 
ishment of  guilt,  the  creed,  however  impossible  to  be  recon- 
ciled  with  experience,  might  have  proved  a  salutary  check 
upon  a  rude  people,  and  would  at  least  have  had  Uie  only 
palliation  that  can  be  offered  for  a  religious  imposture,  it6 
political  expediency.  In  the  legends  of  those  times,  on  the 
contrary,  they  appeared  only  as  perpetual  intercessors,  so 
good-natured  and  so  powerful,  that  a  sinner  was  more  em- 
phatically foolish  than  he  is  usually  represented  if  he  failed 
to  secure  himself  against  any  bad  consequences.  For  a  little 
attention  to  the  saints,  and  especially  to  the  Virgin,  with  due 
liberality  to  their  servants,  had  saved,  he  would  be  told,  so 
many  of  the  most  atrocious  delinquents,  that  he  might 
equitably  presume  upon  similar  luck  in  his  own  case. 

This  monstrous  superstition  grew  to  its  height  in  the  twelflh 
century.  For  the  advance  that  learning  then  made  was  by 
no  means  sufficient  to  counteract  the  vast  increase  of  monas- 
teries, and  the  opportunities  which  the  greater  cultivation  of 
modem  languages  afforded  for  the  diffiision  of  legendary 
tales.  It  was  now,  too,  that  the  veneration  paid  to  the 
Virgin,  in  early  times  very  great,  rose  to  an  almost  exclusive 
idolatry.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  stupid  absurdity  and 
the  disgusting  profaneness  of  those  stories  which  were  in- 
vented by  the  monks  to  do  her  honor.  A  few  examples  have 
been  thrown  into  a  note.^ 

1  Le  Grand  d^Aany  hfta  giten  ns,  In  ftat  **  with  her  white  hftnde,**  «nd  thu 

the  fifth  Tolume  of  his  FabUaaz,  MTeml  kept  him  allTe  two  daja,  to  the  no  nnaU 

of  the  religlouf  tales  by  which  the  monks  sarprlse  of  the  executioner,  who   et- 

endeaTored  to  withdraw  the  people  from  tempted   to  complete    his   woric    with 

romances   of  chivalry.     The   following  strokes  of  a  sword.    Bot  ttie  same  in- 

speclmens  will  abundantly  confirm  my  lisible  hand  tamed  aside  the  weapon, 

asserUons,  which  may  perhaps  appear  and  the  ezecatloner  was  compelled   to 

harsh  and  extravagant  to  the  reader.  release   his  liotlm,  acknowledging   the 

There  was  a  man  whose  occupation  miracle.    The  thief  retired  into  a  mon- 

was  highway  robbery  ;  but  whenever  he  a«teryf  which  is  always  the  terminatloa 

set  out  on  any  such  expedition,  he  was  of  these  deliverances. 

careful  to  address  a  prayer  to  the  Virgin.  At  the  monastery  of  St.  Peter,  near 

Taken  at  last,  he  was  sentenced  to  be  Cologne,  lived  a  monk  perfecUy  dissolute 

hanged.    While  the  cord  was  round  his  and  irrellgioiu,  but  very  devout  towards 

neek  he  made  his  usual  prayer,  nor  was  the   Apostle.    Unluckily  he   died  end- 

UliiellMtiiaL    The  Vlzgin  supported  his  denly  without  oonfiMskm.     The  flendf 
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Whether  the  superstition  of  these  dark  ages  had  actaally 
passed  that  point  when  it  becomes  more  injurious 
to  public  morals  and  the  welfare  of  society  than  aitog«tbn 
the  entire  absence  of  all  religious  notions  is  a  J55J*fJ^ 
very  complex  question,  upon  which  I  would  bj  no 
means  pronounce  an  affirmative  decision.^    A  salutary  in- 
fluence, breathed  from  the  spirit  of  a  more  genuine  religion. 


eame  m  turaal  to  mIw  hte  mhI.  St.  P»- 
ter,  Tezed  at  losing  so  flUthfViI  »  Totary, 
besought  Ood  to  admit  the  monk  into 
Paradiae.  His  prayer  was  refbsed ;  and 
ttiongh  the  whole  body  of  saints^  apos- 
tles, angels,  and  martyrs  Joined  at  his 
cvquest  to  make  interest,  it  was  of  no 
avail.  In  this  extremity  he  had  reeotine 
to  the  Mother  of  Qod.  "  Fair  ladv/'  be 
•aid,  **  my  monk  Is  lost  if  you  do  not 
Interfere  for  him ;  but  what  is  Impossible 
for  us  will  be  but  sport  to  yon,  if  yon 
please  to  assist  us.  Your  Son,  if  you  but 
spesk  a  word,  must  yield,  since  it  is 
in  your  power  to  command  him.*'  The 
Queen  Mother  assented,  and,  followed  by 
all  the  Tlrgins,  moved  towards  her  Son. 
He  who  had  himself  given  the  precept, 
Honor  thy  fother  and  thy  mother,  no 
sooner  saw  his  own  parent  approach 
than  he  rose  to  reeelTe  her ;  and  taking 
her  by  the  hand  Inquired  her  wishes. 
The  rest  may  be  easily  conjectured. 
•Compare  the  gross  stupidity,  or  rather 
the  atrodous  Impiety  of  this  tale,  with 
the  pure  theism  of  the  Arabian  Nights, 
and  Judge  whether  the  Deity  was  better 
worshipped  at  Cologne  or  at  Bagdad. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  lostanees 
of  this  kind.  In  one  tale  the  Virgin 
takes  the  shape  of  a  nun,  who  had 
eloped  ftom  the  convent,  and  performs 
her  duties  ten  years,  till,  tired  of  a  liber- 
tine lifof  she  returns  unsuspected.  This 
was  in  consideration  of  her  having  never 
omitted  to  say  an  Ave  as  she  passed  the 
Virgin's  image.  In  another,  a  gentle- 
man, in  love  with  a  handsome  widow, 
consents,  at  the  instigation  of  a  sorcerer. 
to  renounce  Ood  and  the  saints,  but 
cannot  be  persuaded  to  give  up  the 
Virgin,  well  knowing  that  if  he  kept 
her  his  Mend  he  should  obtain  pardon 
through  her  means.  Accordingly  she  in- 
spired his  mistress  with  so  much  passion 
that  he  married  her  within  a  few  days. 

There  tales.  It  may  be  said,  were  the 

Eroductkm  of  ignorant  meui  and  dreu- 
tted  among  the  populace.  Certainly 
fhey  would  have  excited  contempt  and 
Indignation  in  the  more  enligfatened 
elergy.  But  I  am  concerned  iritb  the 
general  eharaeter  of  religious  notions 
iBMog  the  people :  and  for  this  It  Is  bet- 


ter to  take  snob  popular  composltlonS| 
adapted  to  what  the  laity  already  b^ 
lieved,  than  the  writings  of  comparatively 
learned  and  reflecting  men.  Uowvver, 
stories  of  the  same  cast  are  firequent  ia 
the  monkish  historians.  Matthew  Paris, 
one  of  the  most  respectable  of  that  class, 
and  no  friend  to  the  coVetousneas  or  re- 
laxed flves  of  the  priesthood,  tells  us  cff  a 
knight  who  was  on  the  point  of  being 
damned  for  frequenting  tournaments,  but 
saved  by  a  donation  he  had  formerly 
made  to  the  Virgin,    p.  290. 

>  TUs  hesitation  about  so  important  a 
question  is  what  I  would  by  no  means 
repeat.  Beyond  every  doubt,  the  evils 
of  superstition  in  the  middle  ages,  though 
separately  considered  very  serious,  are 
not  to  be  weighed  against  the  benefits 
of  the  rellgloo  with  which  they  were  so 
mingled.  The  fkshion  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  among  protestants  especially, 
was  to  exaggerate  the  crimes  and  follies 
of  medlsBval  ages — pertiaps  I  hare  &llen 
into  it  g  little  too  much ;  In  the  present, 
we  seem  more  In  danger  of  extenuating 
them.  We  still  want  an  Inflexible  Impar- 
tiality in  all  that  borders  on  ecclwiastical 
history,  which,  I  beUevA^  has  never  been 
displayed  on  an  extensive  scale.  A  mors 
captivating  book  can  liardly  be  named 
than  the  Mores  Cathoiici  of  Mr.  Digby : 
and  it  contains  certainly  a  great  deal  of 
truth ;  but  the  general  efliwt  is  that  of  a 
mirage.,  which  confuses  and  deludes  the 
sight.  If  those  **  ages  of  fiiith  "  were  as 
noble,  as  pure,  as  full  of  human  kind- 
ness, as  he  has  delineated  them,  we  have 
had  a  bad  exchange  in  the  centuries 
since  the  Keformatton.  And  those  who 
gaae  at  Mr  DIgby's  enchantments  will 
do  well  to  consider  how  they  can  bettiv 
escape  this  consequence  than  he  ham 
done.  Dr.  Maitland^s  Letters  on  the 
Dark  Ans,  and  a  great  deal  more  that 
comes  from  the  pseudo-Anglican  or  An- 
glo-catholic press,  converge  to  the  same 
end ;  a  strong  sympathy  with  the  med- 
isBval  church,  a  great  Indulgence  to  Its 
errors,  and  indeed  a  reluctance  to  admit 
them,  with  a  corresponding  estrange- 
ment from  all  that  has  passed  in  the  lasl 
thxw  eenturtos.    [1848.] 
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often  duplajed  itself  among  the  comiptiong  of  a  d^enerata 
saperstitknu  In  the  original  principlea  of  monastic  orden^ 
and  the  roles  hj  which  thej  oaght  at  least  to  have  been 
governed,  there  was  a  character  of  meekness,  setf-denial,  and 
charitj  that  coald  not  whoUj  be  effiuxd.  These  yirtnesy 
rather  than  justice  and  veracitj,  were  inculcated  hj  the  re- 
ligious ethics  of  the  middle  ages ;  and  in  the  relief  of  indi- 
gence it  may,  upon  the  whole,  be  asserted  that  the  monks  did 
not  fall  short  of  their  profession.^  This  eleemosjnaiy  spirit 
indeed  remarkably  distinguishes  both  Christianity  and  Mo- 
hammedanism from  the  moral  systems  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
which  were  very  deficient  in  general  humanity  and  sympathy 
with  suffering.  Nor  do  we  find  in  any  single  instance  during 
ancient  times,  if  I  mistake  not,  those  public  institutions  for 
the  alleviation  of  human  miseries  wUch  have  long  been 
scattered  over  every  part  of  Europe.  The  virtues  of  the 
monks  assumed  a  still  higher  character  when  they  stood  for- 
ward as  protectors  of  the  oppressed.  By  an  established 
law,  founded  on  very  ancient  superstition,  the  precincts  of  a 
church  afforded  sanctuary  to  accused  persons.  Under  a  due 
administration  of  justice  this  privilege  would  have-  been 
simply  and  constantly  mischievous,  &s  we  properly  consider 
it  to  be  in  those  countries  where  it  still  subsists.  But  in  the 
rapine  and  tumult  of  the  middle  ages  the  right  of  sanctuary 
might  as  often  be  a  shield  to  innocence  as  an  inununity  to 
crime.  We  con  hardly  regret,  in  reflecting  on  the  desolating 
violence  which  prevailed,  that  there  should  have  been  some 
green  spots  in  the  wilderness  where  the  feeble  and  the 
persecuted  could  find  refuge.  How  must  this  right  have 
enhanced  the  veneration  for  religious  institutions  I  How 
gladly  must  the  victims  of  internal  warfare  have  turned  their 
eyes  from  the  baronial  castle,  the  dread  and  scourge  of  the 
neighborhoodi  to  those  venerable  walls  within  which  not  even 

1 1  am  inolintd  to  aoqalMee  Id  this  Plen  Plowman  ii  Indeed  a  latlrlet ; 

gonerml  opinion ;  yet  an  account  of  ez>  bnt  he  plainly  ehaifea  the  monka  with 

penees  at  Bolton  Abbey,  about  the  reign  want  of  oharitr. 
of  Kdward  II.,  publiehed  In  Whitaker'i 

Ul«toi7  of  Craren,  p.  61,  makee  a  very  Little  had  lordes  to  do  to  glre  laadai 

•canty  show  of  almsglTlng  In  this  opu>  flrom  their  helree 

lent  monastery.     Much,  howeTer,  was  To  religious  that  hare  no  rathe  thnogfa 

no  doubt  given  In  Tiotuals.    But  It  is  a  It  mine  on  their  aultras ; 

strange  error  to  conceive  that  English  In  many  places   there  the   parsons  be 

monasteries  befbre  the  dissolution  fed  the  themself  at  ease, 

InOlgent  part  of  the  nation,  and  save  that  Of  the  poor  they  have  no  pltle  and  thai 

Eneral  relief  whleh  the  poor-laws  are  is  their  poor  ohatitls. 
tendsd  to  aflbrd. 
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the  clamor  of  arms  could  be  heard  to  disturb  the  chant  of 
holj  men  and  the  sacred  service  of  the  altar !  The  pro* 
tectlon  of  the  sanctuary  was  never  withheld.  A  son  of 
Chilperic  king  of  France  having  fled  to  that  of  Tours,  his 
father  threatened  to  ravage  all  the  lands  of  the  church  unless 
they  gave  him  up.  Gregory  the  historian,  bishop  of  the 
city,  replied  in  the  name  of  his  clergy  that  Christian?  could 
not  be  guilty  of  an  act  unheard  of  among  pagans.  The 
king  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and  did  not  spare  the  estate 
of  the  church,  but  dared  not  infringe  its  privileges.  He  had 
indeed  previously  addressed  a  letter  to  St.  Martin,  which 
was  laid  on  his  tomb  in  the  church,  requesting  permission 
to  take  away  his  son  by  force ;  but  the  honest  saint  returned 
no  answer.* 

The  virtues  indeed,  or  supposed  virtues,  which  had  induced 
a  credulous  generation  to  enrich  so  many  of  the  yj,,^  ^  ^^ 
monastic  orders,  were  not  long  preserved.     We  moniw  and 
must  reject,  in  the  excess  of  our  candor,  all  testi-  ®**'Kr. 
monies  that  the  middle  ages  present,  from  the  solemn  decla- 
ration of  councils  and  reports  of  judicial  inquiry  to  the  casual 
evidence  of  common  &me  in  the  ballad  or  romance,  if  we 
would  extenuate  the  general  corruption  of  those  institutions. 
In  vain  new  rules  of  discipline  were  devised,  or  the  old  cor- 
rected by  reforms.    Many  of  their   worst  vices  grew  so 
naturally  out  of  their  mode  of  life,  that  a  stricter  discipline 
could  have  no  tendency  to  extirpate  them.     Such  were  the 
frauds  I  have  already  noticed,  and  the  whole  scheme  of  hypo- 
critical austerities.    Their  extreme  licentiousness  was  some 
times  hardly  concealed  by  the  cowl  of  sanctity.     I  know 
not  by  what  right  we  should  disbelieve  the  reports  of  the 
visitation  under  Henry  Vni.,  entering  as  they  do  into  a 
multitude  of  specific  charges  both  probable  in  their  nature 
and    consonant  to  the    unanimous  opinion  of  the   world.' 
Doubtless,  there  were  many  oommunitiesy  as  well  as  indi- 

1  Sclunidt,  ffist  dm  Altamaiidf,  t.  L  Md  Yeneils  ezeoxanda  pvoitlbTila,  Md 

p.  874.  lafldTorum  et  impndieomm  jQTennm  ad 

■See  Voslnrooke*!  BrttUi  MonMhtom  UbldinetexplendMreeeptacala?  at  Sdtai 

(Tol.  i.    p.  127,  and  toI.  U.  p.  8)  Ibr  a  ait  hodie  pnellam  relare,  qaod  et  piabltoA 

vurago  of  eTidenot  agalDit  the  monks,  ad  leortandnm  ezponers.    William  Piyn- 

Clemangle,  a  French  theologiaa  of  eon-  ne,  teom  whose  reoordi  (rol.  ii.  p.  220)  I 

fiderable  eminence  at  ttie  beginning  of  hare  taken  tbia  paMMge,  qnotec  It  on 

the  fifteenth  centniy,  speaks  of  nnnncr-  oeoaaion  of  a  charter  of  king  John,  ban- 

Im  la  thelbUowlng  terms:— Quid allud  Ishfng  thirty  nans  of  Ambresborjr  into 

rant  hoe  temporo  pueUamm  monasterla«  dinuvnt  contents,  propter  fHm  sass  tor 

tW  qnsidam  bob  dloo  Del  sanetoaria,  pltadioem 
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Tiduals,  to  whom  none  of  these  reproaches  would  apply.  In 
the  very  best  view,  however,  that  can  be  taken  of  monas- 
teries, their  existence  is  deeply  injurious  to  the  genera] 
morals  of  a  nation.  Tbej  withdraw  men  of  pure  conduct 
and  conscientious  principles  from  Uie  exercise  of  social 
duties,  and  leave  tiie  common  mass  of  human  vice  more 
unmixed.  Such  men  are  always  inclined  to  form  schemes 
of  ascetic  perfection,  which  can  only  be  fulfilled  in  retire- 
ment ;  but  in  the  strict  rules  of  monastic  life,  and  under  the 
influence  of  a  grovelling  superstition,  their  virtue  lost  all' its 
usefulness.  They  fell  implicitly  into  the  snares  of  crafty 
priests,  who  made  submission  to  the  church  not  only  the 
condition  but  the  measure  of  all  praise.  "He  is  a  good 
Christian,"  says  Eligius,  a  saint  of  the  seventh  century, 
"  who  comes  frequently  to  church ;  who  presents  an  oblation 
that  it  may  be  offered  to  God  on  the  sdtar ;  who  does  not 
taste  the  fruits  of  his  land  till  he  has  consecrated  a  part  of 
them  to  Grod;  who  can  repeat  the  Creed  or  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  Redeem  your  souls  from  punishment  while  it  is  in 
your  power;  offer  presents  and  tithes  to  churches,  light 
candles  in  holy  places,  as  much  as  you  can  afford,  come  more 
frequently  to  church,  implore  the  protection  of  the  saints ; 
for,  if  you  observe  these  things,  you  may  come  with  security 
at  the  day  of  judgment  to  say,  Give  unto  us,  Lord,  for  we 
have  given  unto  thee."  * 

1  Moohelin,  cent.  tU.  o.  8.    Bobertion  oomeqneiiee,  th«  wrars  oota  vfaleh  Rob- 

hM  quoted  this  paamge,  to  whom  per-  ertsoo    hae  copied.    I   have   aeea   the 

hape  I  am  immediately  indebted  for  it.  whole  peesaoe  in  d'Aoherj's  Spicilegicm 

Hist.  Charles  V.,  rol.  i.  note  11.  (vol.  t.  p  218,  4to.  edit.),  andean  testfiy 

I   leaTe  this   passage   as  it  stood  in  that  Dr.   Llngard  is  perfectly    correct 

Ibrmer  editions.    But  it  is  due  to  Justice  Upon  the  whole,  this  is  a  strildng  proof 

that   this  extract  from   Eligius  should  how  dangerous  It  is  to  take  any  author- 

noTer  be  quoted  in  future,  as  the  trans-  iriee  at  second-hand.  —  Not*   to  Fourth 

lator  of  Mofiheim  has  induced  Robertson  Edition.    Much  clamor  has  been  made 

and  many  others,  as  well  as  myself,  to  do.  about  the  mistake  of  Maclaine,  which  was 

Dr.  Ungard  has  pointed  out  that  it  is  a  innocent   and   not    unnatural.    It  has 

Tery  imperfect  representation   of    what  been  commented  upon,  particularly  by 

XUgiuB  has  written;  for  though  he  has  Dr.  Arnold,  as  a  proof  of  the  risk  we  run 

dwelled  on  these  deTotional  practices  as  of  misrepresenting  authors  by  quoting 

parts  of  the  doflnition  of  a  good  Chris-  them  at  second-hand.    And  this  is  per- 

tian,  he  certainly  adds  a  great  deal  more  feetly  true,  and  ought  to  be  constantly 

to  which  no  one  could  object.    Yet  no  remembered.    But,  so  long  as   we  ao- 

one  is,  in  fiuit,  to  blame  for  this  mlsrep-  knowledge  the  Immediate  source  of  our 

resentation,  which,  being  contained  in  quotation,  no  censure  is  due,  since  in 

Gtpular  books,  has  gone  forth  so  widely,  works  of  considerable  extent  this  use  of 

osheim,  as  will  appear  on  referring  to  secondary  authorities  is  absolutely  Indis- 

him,  did  not  quote  the  passage  as  con-  pensable,  not  to  mention  the  flraquent 

taining   a   complete    definition   of    the  diffleulty  of  procuring  access  to  onJEina] 

Ghristtan    character.      Uls    translator,  antbon.  [1818.] 
Uaelaine,  mistook  thii,  and  wrote,  in 
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With  such  a  definition  of  the  Christian  character,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  any  fraud  and  injustice  became  honorable 
when  it  contributed  to  the  riches  of  the  clergj  and  glory  of 
their  order.  Their  frauds,  however,  were  less  atrocious  than 
the  savage  bigotry  with  which  they  maintained  their  own 
system  and  infected  the  laity.  In  Saxony,  Poland,  Lithuania, 
and  the  countries  on  the  Baltic  Sea,  a  sanguinary  persecu- 
tion extirpated  the  original  idolatry.  The  Jews  were  every- 
where the  objects  of  popular  insult  and  oppression,  frequently 
of  a  general  massacre,  though  protected,  it  must  be  confessed 
by  the  laws  of  the  church,  as  well  as  in  general  by  temporal 
princes.^  Of  the  crusades  it  is  only  necessary  to  repeat 
that  they  began  in  a  tremendous  eruption  of  fanaticism, 
and  ceased  only  because  that  spirit  could  not  be  constantly 
kept  alive.  A  similar  influence  produced  the  devastation  of 
Languedoc,  the  stakes  and  scaffolds  of  the  Inquisition,  and 
rooted  in  the  religious  theory  of  Europe  those  maxims  of 
intolerance  which  it  has  so  slowly,  and  still  perhaps  so  im- 
perfectly, renounced. 

From  no  other  cause  are  the  dictates  of  sound  reason  and 
the  moral  sense  of  mankind  more  confused  than  by  this 
narrow  theological  bigotry.  For  as  it  must  often  happen 
that  men  to  whom  the  arrogance  of  a  prevailing  faction  im- 
putes religious  error  are  exemplary  for  their  performance  of 
moral  duties,  these  virtues  gradually  cease  to  make  their 
proper  impression,  and  are  depreciated  by  the  rigidly  ortho- 
dox as  of  little  value  in  comparison  with  just  opinions  in 
speculative  points.  On  the  other  hand,  vices  are  forgiven  to 
those  who  are  zealous  in  the  faith.  I  speak  too  gently,  and 
with  a  view  to  later  times ;  in  treating  of  the  dm*k  ages  it 
would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  crimes  were  commended. 
Thus  Gregory  of  Tours,  a  saint  of  the  church,  afler  relating 
a  most  atrocious  story  of  Clovis  —  the  murder  of  a  prince 

I  Mr.  Tamer  has  eoUeeted  many  en-  161.  At  Bolen  another  iiMge  preiraU 
rlouB  ihctB  reletlTe  to  the  condition  of  ed.  that  of  atlacking  the  Jews*  honset 
the  JewSf  especially  in  England.  Hist,  with  stones  fh>m  Palm  Sunday  to  Easter, 
of  Snglandf  toI.  11.  p.  95.  Others  may  No  other  weapon  was  to  be  used  ;  but  it 
be  found  dispersed  in  Velly^s  History  of  generally  produced  bloodshed.  The  pop- 
France;  and  many  in  the  Spanish  nlace  were  regularly  Instigated  to  the 
writers,  Mariana  and  Zurlta.  The  fol-  assault  by  a  sermon  from  the  bishop, 
lowing  are  from  Vaissette^s  History  of  At  length  a  prelate  wiser  than  the  rest 
Languedoe.  It  was  the  custom  at  Ton-  abolished  this  ancient  praetice,  but  not 
louse  to  glre  a  blow  on  the  Ikce  to  a  Jew  without  reoeiring  a  g<Md  sum  from  th« 
erexy  Bsster ;  this  was  commuted  in  the  Jews.  p.  486. 
twelflh  oentazy  flbr  m  tribute,    t,  li.  p. 

VOL.  II.  —  M.  82 
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whom  he  had  previously  instigated  to  parricide — continnes 
the  sentence :  ^  For  God  daily  subdued  his  enemies  to  his 
hand,  and  increased  his  kingdom ;  because  he  walked  before 
him  in  uprightness,  and  did  what  was  pleasing  in  his  eyes."  ^ 
It  is  a  frequent  complaint  of  ecclesiastical  writers  that  the 
c<mima«»-  "gorous  penances  imposed  by  the  primitive  canons 
Hon  of  upon  delinquents  were  commuted  in  a  laxer  state 

penanow.  ^^  discipline  for  less  severe  atonements,  and  ulti- 
mately indeed  for  money.'  We  must  not,  however,  regret 
that  the  clergy  should  have  lost  the  power  of  compelling 
men  to  abstain  fifleen  years  from  eating  meat,  or  to  stand 
exposed  to  public  derision  at  the  gates  of  a  church.  Such 
implicit  submissiveness  could  only  have  produced  superstition 
and  hypocrisy  among  the  laity,  and  prepared  the  road  for  a 
tyranny  not  less  oppressive  than  that  of  India  or  ancient 
Egypt.  Indeed  the  two  earliest  instances  of  ecclesiastical 
interference  with  the  rights  of  sovereigns — namely,  the 
deposition  of  Wamba  in  Spain  and  that  of  Louis  the  Debo* 
nair  —  were  founded  upon  this  austere  system  of  penitence. 
But  it  is  true  that  a  repentance  redeemed  by  money  or  per- 
formed  by  a  substitute  could  have  no  salutary  effect  on  the 
sinner;  and  some  of  the  modes  of  atonement  which  the 
church  most  approved  were  particularly  hostile  to  public 
morals.  None  was  so  usual  as  pilgrimage,  whether  to  Jeru- 
salem or  Rome,  which  were  the  great  objects  of  devotion ; 
or  to  the  shrine  of  some  national  saint  —  a  James  of  Com- 
postella,  a  David,  or  a  Thomas  k  Becket.  This  licensed 
vagrancy  was  naturally  productive  of  dissoluteness,  especially 
among  the  women.  Our  English  ladies,  in  their  zeal  to 
obtain  the  spiritual  treasures  of  Rome,  are  said  to  have  re- 
laxed the  necessary  caution  about  one  that  was  in  their  own 

>  Qt^.  Tor.  1.  U.  e.  40.  Of  Theode-  ehmt  bim  of  an  Mtate,  whieh  Is  told 
bert,  grandson  of  GloTis,  th«  same  his-  with  much  approbation.  Gale,  Script 
torian  says,  Ifscnum  se  et  in  omni  bon-  Anglic,  t.  I.  p.  441.  Walter  de  Heming- 
Itate  pnecipniim  reddidit.  In  the  next  ford  recoants  with  ezcesslTe  delight  the 
paragraph  we  find  a  story  of  liis  havlog  well-lcnown  story  of  the  Jews  who  were 
two  wires,  and  looldnjr  so  tenderly  on  persuaded  by  the  captain  of  their  vessel 
the  daughter  of  one  of  them,  that  her  to  walk  on  tb»  sands  at  low  water,  till 
mother  tossed  ber  OTer  a  bridge  into  the  the  rising  tide  drowned  them  ;  and  adds 
rirer.  1.  ill.  e.  25.  This  indeed  is  a  that  the  eaptain  was  both  pardoned  and 
trifle  to  the  passage  in  the  text.  There  rewarded  for  It  by  the  king,  gratiam 
axe  continual  proofr  of  immorality  in  the  proroernit  et  prssminm.  This  is  a  mis- 
monkish  historians.  In  the  history  of  take,  inasmuch  as  he  was  hanged ;  but 
Bamsey  Abbey,  one  of  our  best  docu-  it  exhibits  the  character  of  the  historian 
ments  Ibr  Anglo-43axon  times,  we  hare  Hemingford.  p.  21- 
an  anecdote  of  a  bishop  who  made  a  >  Flenry,  Trolsi^me  IMseoofB  sor  l*HIS 
Danish  nobleman  drcnk,  that  bs  might  toixe  Seel4dastlqna. 
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custody.*  There  is  a  capitulary  of  Charlemagne  directed 
against  itinerant  penitents,  who  probably  coniidered  the  iron 
chain  around  their  necks  an  expiation  of  future  as  well  as 
past  offences.' 

The  crusades  may  be  considered  as  martial  pilgrimages 
on  an  enormous  scale,  and  their  influence  upon  general  mo- 
rality seems  to  have  been  altogether  pernicious.  Those  who 
served  under  the  cross  would  not  indeed  have  lived  very 
virtuously  at  home ;  but  the  confidence  in  their  own  merits, 
which  the  principle  of  such  expeditions  inspired,  must  have 
aggravated  the  ferocity  and  dissoluteness  of  their  ancient 
habits.  Several  historians  attest  the.  depravation  of  morals 
which  existed  both  among  the  crusaders  and  in  the  states 
formed  out  of  their  conquests.* 

While  religion  had  thus  lost  almost  every  quality  that 
renders  it  conducive  to  the  good  order  of  society.  Want  of 
the  control  of  human  law  was  still  less  efficacious.  ^^' 
But  this  part  of  my  subject  has  been  anticipated  in  other 
passages  of  the  present  work ;  and  I  shall  only  glance  at 
the  want  of  regular  subordination,  which  rendered  legis- 
lative and  judicial  edicts  a  dead  letter,  and  at  the  incessant 
private  warfare,  rendered  legitimate  by  the  usages  of  most 
continental  nations.  Such  hostilities,  conducted  as  they  must 
usually  have  been  with  injustice  and  cruelty,  could  not  fail 
to  produce  a  degree  of  rapacious  ferocity  in  the  general  dis- 
position of  a  people.  And  this  certainly  was  among  the 
characteristics  of  every  nation  for  many  centuries. 

It  is  easy  to  infer  the  degradation  of  society  during  the 
dark  ages  irom  the  state  of  religion  and  police.  Dvgndation 
Certainly  there  are  a  few  great  landmarks  of  moral  ®'  nw"^. 
distinctions  so  deeply  fixed  in  human  nature,  that  no  degree 
of  rudeness  can  destroy,  nor  even  any  superstition  remove 
them.  Wherever  an  extreme  corruption  has  in  any  par- 
ticular society  defaced  these  sacred  archetypes  that  are  given 
to  guide  and  correct  the  sentiments  of  mankind,  it  is  in  the 
course  of  Providence  that  the  society  itself  should  perish  by 
internal  discord  or  the  sword  of  a  conqueror.    In  the  worst 

1  HenrT,  Hist,  of  Bngland.  ro\.  tt.  e.  7.  vno  loeo  permfttiMnt  Imbonntw  et  taro 

*  Du    Utnf»,  T.    Pangrinatio.    Non  Tteotaa  at  pcBnltentiam  agantai,  mcuiv 

dnantnr  Tagarl  iiti  nadi  enm  feno,  qui  dum  quod  canonici  Ua  impoeitaiii  lit. 

dieunt  aa  dati  poenitantli  Ira  Tagantaa.  >  I.   da  Vltriaco,    In  Oaita   Dd   pat 

Maliiu  Ttdatnr,  vt  li  allqaod  Inconraa-  Yranooi,  1. 1.;  VUlud,  1.  tU.  o.  14A. 

tarn  ot  oapifiaJa  ariman  aommJaailat,  la 
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ages  of  Earope  there  must  have  existed  the  seeds  of  social 
virtues,  of  fidelity,  gratitude,  and  disinterestedness,  sufficient 
a.  least  to  preserve  Uie  public  approbation  of  more  elevated 
principles  than  the  public  conduct  displayed.  Without  these 
imperishable  elements  there  could  have  been  no  restoration 
of  the  moral  energies ;  nothing  upon  which  reformed  faith, 
revived  knowledge,  renewed  law,  could  exercise  their  nour- 
ishing influences.  But  history,  which  reflects  only  the  more 
prominent  features  of  society,  cannot  exhibit  the  virtues  that 
were  scarcely  able  to  struggle  through  the  general  deprava- 
tion. I  am  aware  that  a  tone  of  exaggerated  declamation  is 
at  all  times  usual  with  those  who  lament  the  vices  of  their 
own  time ;  and  writers  of  the  middle  ages  are  in  abundant 
need  of  idlowance  on  this  score.  Nor  is  it  reasonable  to 
found  any  inferences  as  to  the  general  condition  of  society  on 
single  instances  of  crimes,  however  atrocious,  especially  when 
committed  under  the  influence  of  violent  passion.  Such 
enormities  are  the  fruit  of  every  age,  and  none  is  to  be 
measured  by  them.  They  make,  however,  a  strong  impres- 
sion at  the  moment,  and  thus  find  a  place  in  contemporary 
annals,  from  which  modem  writers  are  commonly  glad  to 
extract  whatever  may  seem  to  throw  light  upon  manners. 
I  shall,  therefore,  abstain  from  producing  any  particular  cases 
of  dissoluteness  or  cruelty  from  the  records  of  the  middle 
ages,  lest  I  should  weaken  a  general  proposition  by  offering 
an  imperfect  induction  to  support  it,  and  shall  content  myself 
with  observing  that  times  to  which  men  sometimes  appeal, 
as  to  a  golden  period,  were  far  inferior  in  eveiy  moral  com- 
parison to  those  in  which  we  are  thrown.^  One  crime,  as 
more  universal  and  characteristic  than  others,  may  be  par- 
ticularly noticed.  All  writers  agree  in  the  prevalence  of  ju- 
dicial perjury.    It  seems  to  have  almost  invariably  escaped 

1  Hieiuy  has  takra  paloa  In  dnwlnf  a  notleed  aa  thdr  inaotonea.    Vld.  Ordath 

pktnn,  not  rmy   ik?orabl«.  of  Anj^o-  kus  Vltalla,  p.  002 ;  Johann.  Saiiaba* 

Saxon    maimari.     Book    11.  ehap.   7.  rienato  PoHerattena,  p.  194  ;  Vallx,  Hiat. 

Thii  perhaps  fa  tha  bent  chapter,  aa  tha  de  Franoe,  t.  lli.  p.  69.    Tha  atata  of 

Toluma  la  tha  b«at  TOlome,  of  hia  an-  mannera  In  Franea  ^ander  tha  fiiat  two 

aqnal  work.    Hia  aooount  of  tha  Anglo-  raeca  of  kinsa,  and   in  Italy  both  no- 

Sazona  li  darlred  In  a  great  degree  from  dar  the  Lombarda  and  tha  aubwquent 

William  of  Malmabury,  who  doea  not  djnaatlea,  may   be  collected  from  their 

•pare  them.    Their  civil  history,  Indeed,  histories,  their  lawa,  and  those  miseel- 

And  their  laws,  speak  suffldent^y  against  laneooa  flkcta  which  bo(du  of  e?ery  de- 

the  character  of  that  people.    But  the  seriptlon   contain.    Neither   Velly,   noi 

Normana  had  little  mora  to  boaat  of  In  Maratorl,  IMaaart.  28,  are  so  aatialhetory 

laapeet  of  moral  corraotnasa.    Thair  lax*  aa  wa  night  dariva. 
vidooa  mad  diiaolata  haUti  an  aa  mooh 
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human  ponishment ;  and  the  barriers  of  superstition  were  in 
this,  as  in  everj  other  instance,  too  feeble  to  prevent  the  com- 
mission of  crimes.  Many  of  the  proofs  by  ordeal  were  ap- 
plied to  witnesses  as  well  as  those  whom  they  accused  ;  and 
undoubtedly  trial  by  combat  was  preserved  in  a  considerable 
degree  on  account  of  the  difficulty  experienced  in  securing  a 
just  cause  against  the  peijury  of  witnesses.  Robert  king  of 
France,  perceiving  how  frequently  men  forswore  themselves 
upon  the  relics  of  saints,  and  less  shocked  apparently  at  the 
crime  than  at  the  sacrilege,  caused  an  empty  reliquary  of 
crystal  to  be  used,  that  those  who  touched  it  might  incur 
less  guilt  in  fact,  though  hot  in  intention.  Such  an  anecdote 
characterizes  both  the  man  and  the  times.^ 

The  fiivorite  diversions  of  the  middle  ages,  in  the  intervals 
of  war,  were  those  of  hunting  and  hawking.  The  lot«  of 
former  must  in  all  countries  be  a  source  of  pleas-  ^'^  ■p«fii. 
ure ;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  enjoyed  in  moderation  by  the 
Greeks  and  the  Romans.  With  the  northern  invaders,  how- 
ever, it  was  rather  a  predominant  appetite  than  an  amuse- 
ment ;  it  was  their  pride  and  their  ornament,  the  theme  of 
their  songs,  the  object  of  their  laws,  and  the  business  of  their 
lives.  Falconry,  unknown  as  a  diversion  to  the  ancients, 
became  from  the  fourth  century  an  equally  delightful  occu- 
pation.' From  the  SaUc  and  other  barbarous  codes  of  the 
fiflh  century  to  the  close  of  the  period  under  our  review, 
every  age  would  fumi^  testimony  to  the  ruling  passion  for 
these  two  species  of  chase,  or,  as  they  were  sometimes  called, 
the  mysteries  of  woods  and  rivers.  A  knight  seldom  stirred 
from  his  house  without  a  falcon  on  his  wrist  or  a  greyhound 
that  followed  him.  Thus  are  Harold  and  his  attendants  rep- 
resented, in  the  famous  tapestry  of  Bayeux.  And  in  the 
monuments  of  those  who  died  anywhere  but  on  the  field  of 
battle,  it  is  usual  to  find  the'  greyhound  lying  at  their  feet,  or 
the  bird  upon  their  wrists.  Nor  are  the  tombs  of  ladies 
without  their  falcon  ;  for  this  diversion,  being  of  less  danger 
and  fatigue  than  the  chase,  was  shared  by  the  delicate  sex.* 

1  Vdlj,  Hist.  d«  Fnae«,  t.  tt.  p.  885.  ented  pnaon  had  ft  mostobTloiu  tendtac 

It  has  been  obeerred,  that  Quid  mores  ey  to  inenaae  peijnry. 

■liM   leglboB  f  li  M  joflt  a  question  aa  i  Hnratorl,  Dlaaert.  28,  t.  I.  p.  809 

that  of  Horace  ;  and  that  bad  lawa  must  (Italian):   Bookman's   Hist,    of  luTon- 

produce  bad  morals.    The  strange  ptae-  tions,  toI.  i.  p.  819 ;  Vie  prirte  dee  Vran- 

tioa  of  requiring  numerous  oompurga-  ^als^.  U.  p.  1. 

Ion  to  proTO  thr  Innooenoe  of  as  ao-  •  Vie  priTte  dee  Ftaacais,  t.  1.  p.  8SiO| 

t.  U.  p.  U.  ^^ 
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It  was  impossible  to  repress  the  eagerness  with  which  the 
clergy,  especially  after  the  barbarians  were  tempted  by  rich 
bishoprics  to  ti^e  upon  them  the  sacred  functions,  rushed 
into  these  secular  amusements.  Prohibitions  of  oouncils, 
however  frequently  repeated,  produced  little  effect  In  some 
instances  a  particular  monastery  obtained  a  dispensation. 
Thus  that  of  St.  Denis,  in  774,  represented  to  Charlemagne 
that  the  flesh  of  hunted  animals  was  salutary  for  sick  monks^ 
and  that  their  skins  would  serve  to  bind  the  books  in  the  li- 
brary.^ Reasons  equally  cogent,  we  may  presume,  could  not 
be  wanting  in  every  other  case.  As  the  bishops  and  abbots 
were  perfectly  feudal  lords,  and  often  did  not  scruple  to  lead 
their  vassals  into  the  field,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
they  should  debar  themselves  of  an  innocent  pastime.  It 
was  hardly  such  indeed,  when  practised  at  the  expense  of 
others.  Alexander  III.,  by  a  letter  to  the  clergy  of  Berk- 
shire, dispenses  ¥rith  their  keeping  the  archdeacon  in  dogs 
and  hawks  during  his  visitation.'  This  season  gave  jovial 
ecclesiastics  an  opportunity  of  trying  different  countries.  An 
archbishop  of  York,  in  1321,  seems  to  have  carried  a  train  of 
two  hundred  persons,  who  were  maintained  at  the  expense  of 
the  abbeys  on  his  road,  and  to  have  hunted  with  a  pack  of 
hounds  from  parish  to  parish.*  The  third  council  of  Lateran, 
in  1180,  had  prohibited  this  amusement  on  such  journeys^ 
and  restricted  bishops  to  a  tnun  of  forty  or  fifty  horses.* 

Though  hunting  had  ceased  to  be  a  necessary  means  of 
procuring  food,  it  was  a  very  convenient  resource,  on  which 
the  wholesomeness  and  comfort,  as  well  as  the  luxury,  of 
the  table  depended.  Before  the  natural  pastures  were  im- 
proved, and  new  kinds  of  fodder  for  cattle  discovered,  it  was 
impossible  to  maintain  the  summer  stock  during  the  cold  sea- 
son. Hence  a  portion  of  it  was  regularly  slaughtered  and 
salted  for  winter  provision.  We  may  suppose  that,  when  no 
alternative  was  offered  but  these  salted  meats,  even  the  lean- 
est venison  was  devoured  with  relish.  There  was  somewhat 
more  excuse  therefore  for  the  severity  with  which  the  lords 
of  forests  and  manors  preserved  the  beasts  of  chase  than  if 
they  had  been  considered  as  merely  objects  of  sport.  The 
laws  relaUng  to  preservation  of  game  were  in  every  country 

1  Ibid,  t  i.  p.  8M.  >  Whltaker^  Hlie.  of  CimTSB,  p.  810^ 

i  Rymar,  1. 1,  p.  81  uid  of  Whalley,  p.  171. 

«  VoUjr,  Hist,  do  rruioo,  t.  111.  p.  S8». 
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anoommonly  rigorous.  They  formed  in  England  that  odious 
system  of  forest  laws  which  distinguished  the  tyranny  of 
our  Norman  kings.  Capital  punishment  for  killing  a  stag  or 
wild  boar  was  frequent,  and  perhaps  warranted  by  law,  until 
the  charter  of  John.^  The  French  code  was  less  severe, 
but  even  Henry  IV.  enacted  the  pain  of  death  against  the  re- 
peated offence  of  chasing  deer  in  the  royal  i^rests.  The 
privilege  of  hunting  was  reserved  to  the  nobility  till  the 
reign  of  Louis  IX.,  who  extended  it  in  some  degree  to 
persons  of  lower  birth.' 

This  excessive  passion  for  the  sports  of  the  field  produced 
those  evils  which  are  apt  to  result  from  it — a  strenuous  idle- 
ness which  disdained  all  useful  occupations,  and  an  oppres- 
sive spirit  towards  the  peasantry.  Tlie  devastation  commit- 
ted under  the  pretence  of  destroying  wild  animals,  which 
had  been  already  protected  in  their  depredations,  is  noticed 
in  serious  authors,  and  has  also  been  the  topic  of  popular  bal- 
lads.* What  effect  this  must  have  had  on  agriculture  it  is 
easy  to  conjecture.  The  levelling  of  forests,  the  draining  of 
morasses,  and  the  extirpation  of  mischievous  animals  which 
inhabit  them,  are  the  first  objects  of  man's  labor  in  reclaim- 
ing the  earth  to  his  use;  and  these  were  forbidden  by  a 
landed  aristocracy,  whose  control  over  the  progress  of  agri- 
cultural improvement  was  unlimited,  and  who  had  not  yet 
learned  to  sacrifice  their  pleasures  to  their  avarice. 

These  habits  of  the  rich,  and  the  miserable  servitude  of 
those  who  cultivated  the  land,  rendered  its  fer-  bmi  atata  or 
tility   unavailing.     Predial  servitude  indeed,  in  ■«rf«'»i*«»J 
some  of  its  modifications,  has  always  been  the  great  bar  to 
improvement     In  the  agricultural  economy  of  Rome  the  la- 
boring husbandman,  a  menial  slave  of  some  wealthy  senator, 

t  John  of  Salinbary  In^elgbi  agalnit  181.    Thb  eontlonM  to  be  ftlt  In  Fimneo 

the  fune-Iaws  of  his  aga,  with  an  odd  down  to  tho  nTOlntion,  to  which  It  did 

traniiUon  from  the  G«apel  to  the  Pan-  not  perhaM  a   little   contribute.    (See 

deeta.    NecTetitisant  bomlnem  pro  nnft  Tonnf^i  TraTela  in  France.)    Themon* 

bcetloli  perdere,  quem   nnigenitas  Del  atroas  priTilcge   of  free-warren    (mon- 

Filioa  aangnine  tedemit  ano.    Quae  ftm  atroua,   I  mean,   when   not  originally 

naturs  aunt,  et  de  Jure  oecupantium  founded  upon  the  property  of  the  aoll) 

flout,  aibi  andet  humana  temeritaa  Tin-  la  reeognlied  bv  our  own  lawa ;  though, 

dicara,  ttc,    Polycratlcon,  p.  18.  in  tbln  age,  It  la  not  often  that  a  court 

•  La  Giand,  Vie  privte  dea  Francala,  t.  and  Jnrr  will  anatain  ita  exerrlae.  Sir 
1.  p.  83G.  Walter  Scott'a  ballad  of  the  Wild  Hunta- 

•  For  the  liOuriea  which  thia  people  man,  from  a  Oerman  original,  ia  well 
inatalned  fVom  the  aelgnlorlal  righta  of  known;  and,  I  belieTe,  there  are  ae?eral 
the  chaae,  in  the  eleventh  eentury,  aee  othera  In  that  countiy  not  Haalmilar  ti 
the  Reenell  dea  Hiatoriena,  In  the  Tain-  antiJeet. 

ahto  praflwe  to  the  eleTenth  wolnme,  p. 
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had  not  even  that  qualified  intereflt  in  the  soil  which  the 
tenure  of  villenage  afforded  to  the  peasant  of  feudal  ages. 
Italy  I  therefore,  a  country  presenting  many  natural  impedi- 
ments, was  but  imperfectly  reduced  into  cultivation  before  the 
irruption  of  the  barbarians.^  That  revolution  destroyed  ag- 
riculture with  every  other  art,  and  succeeding  calamities  dur- 
ing five  or  six  centuries  lefl  the  finest  regions  of  Europe  un- 
fruitful and  desolate.  There  are  but  two  possible  modes  in 
which  the  produce  of  the  earth  can  be  increased;  one  by  ren- 
dering fresh  land  serviceable,  the  other  by  improving  the 
fertility  of  that  which  is  already  cultivated.  The  last  is  only 
attainable  by  the  application  of  capital  and  of  skill  to  agri- 
culture, neither  of  which  could  be  expected  in  the  ruder  ages 
of  society.  The  former  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  always  prac- 
ticable while  waste  lands  remain ;  but  it  was  checked  by  laws 
hostile  to  improvement,  such  as  the  manorial  and  com- 
monable rights  in  England,  and  by  the  general  tone  of  man- 
ners. 

Till  the  reign  of  Charlemagne  there  were  no  towns  in 
Germany,  except  a  few  that  had  been  erected  on  the  Rhine 
and  Danube  by  the  Romans.  A  house  with  its  stables  and 
farm-buildings,  surrounded  by  a  hedge  or  enclosure,  was 
called  a  court,  or,  as  we  find  it  in  our  law-books,  a  curtilage  ; 
the  toft  or  homestead  of  a  more  genuine  English  dialect 
One  of  these,  with  the  adjacent  domain  of  arable  fields  and 
woods,  had  the  name  of  a  villa  or  manse.  Several  manses 
composed  a  march ;  and  several  marches  formed  a  pagus  or 
district'  From  these  elements  in  the  progress  of  population 
arose  villages  and  towns.  In  France  undoubtedly  there  were 
always  cities  of  some  importance.  Country  parishes  con- 
tained several  manses  or  farms  of  arable  lands,  around  a  com- 
mon pasture,  where  every  one  was  bound  by  custom  to  feed 
his  cattle.' 

1  Mnntoti.  Dinert.  21.    Thla  dluer^  ft  Titlagv,  m  oalled  from  the  bidaII  tnfU 

tetion  ooniMiM  ample  eTidenoe  of  the  of  maple,  e!m,  ash,  and  oUier  wood,  with 

wretched  itate  of  caltare  in  Italy,  at  which    dwelling-houses   were   aocleiitly 

least  in  the  northern  parts,  hoth  before  OTerhang.    Eren  now  It  is  impossible  to 

the  irruption  of  the  barbarians,  and,  in  enter  Graven  without  being  struck  with 

a  much  greater  degree,  under  the  Lorn-  the  insulated  homesteads,  surrounded 

bard  kings.  by  their  little  garths,  and  overhung  with 

*  Schmidt,  Hist,  des  Allem.  t.  i.  p.  406.  tufts  of  trees.    These  are  the  genuine 

The  following  passage  seems  to  illustrate  tofts  and  crofts  of  our  aocestprs.  with 

Schmidt's  account  of  German  Tillages  in  the  substitution  only  of  stone  for  the 

the  ninth  centarv,  though  relating  to  a  wooden  crocks  and  thatched  roofii  of  an- 

diOerBDt  age  and  country.    **  A  toft.'*  tiqulty."    Hist,  of  CraTen,  p.  880. 

lays  2>r.  Whitakor,  **  Is  a  boosftead  la  •  It  Is  laid  down  in  the  Specalttm  8az 
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The  condition  even  of  internal  trade  was  hardly  prefera- 
ble to  that  of  agriculture.  There  is  not  a  vestige  of  intefui 
perhaps  to  be  discovered  for  several  centuries  of  *"**•» 
anj  considerable  manufacture ;  I  mean,  of  working  up  arti- 
cles of  common  utility  to  an  extent  beyond  what  the  necessi- 
ties of  an  adjacent  district  required.^  Rich  men  kept  domestic 
artisans  among  their  servants ;  even  kings,  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, had  their  clothes  made  by  the  women  upon  their  farms ; ' 
but  the  peasantry  must  have  been  supplied  with  garments 
and  implements  of  labor  by  purchase ;  and  every  town,  it 
cannot  be  doubted,  had  its  weaver,  its  smith,  and  its  currien 
But  there  were  almost  insuperable  impediments  to  any  ex- 
tended traffic —  the  insecurity  of  movable  wealth,  and  diffi- 
culty of  accumulating  it ;  the  ignorance  of  mutual  wants ; 
the  peril  of  robbery  in  conveying  merchandise,  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  extortion.  In  the  domains  of  every  lord  a  toll  was 
to  be  paid  in  passing  his  bridge,  or  along  his  highway,  or  at 
his  market.'  These  customs,  equitable  and  necessary  in  their 
principle,  became  in  practice  oppressive,  because  they  were 
arbitrary,  and  renewed  in  every  petty  territory  which  the 
road  might  intersect.  Several  of  Charlemagne's  capitularies 
repeat  complaints  of  these  exactions,  and  endeavor  to  abol- 
ish such  tolls  as  were  not  founded  on  prescnption.^  One  of 
them  rather  amusingly  illustrates  the  modesty  and  modera- 
tion of  the  landholders.  It  is  enacted  that  no  one  shall  be 
compelled  to  go  out  of  his  way  in  order  to  pay  toll  at  a  partic- 
ular bridge,  when  he  can  cross  the  river  more  conveniently  at 
another  place.*  These  provisions,  like  most  others  of  that 
age,  were  unlikely  to  produce  much  amendment.  It  was 
only  the  milder  species,  however,  of  feudal  lords  who  were 
content  wilh  the  tribute  of  merchants.  The  more  ravenous 
descended  from  their  fortresses  to  pillage  tlie  wealthy  travel- 
ler, or  shared  in  the  spoil  of  inferior  plunderers,  whom  they 

•Blcnm,  ft  eolleetioti  of  feudal  eoiitoini  BtiKlnnd  ftnd  other  parti.    He  quotes  no 

which  pre?alled  over  moet  of  QertDftnjt  aurhoritj,  but  I  am  mtlsfled  that  he  haa 

that  DO  one  might  have  a  separate  pas-  not  ailvaneed  the  tact  gratuitously, 

ture  for  his  oattto  unless  he  pomoMed  *  Schmidt.  1. 1,  p.  411 ;  t.  ii.  p.  146. 

three   ntansl.    Du  Cbiuge,    t.   Uhdsus.  *  Du   Cange,   Pedagium.  Poiitatlcuni, 

There  set'ms  to  have  been  a  price  paid,  I  Teloneum,  Mercatum,  Stallagium,  Laa> 

suppose  to  thA  lord,  for  agiskmeot  la  the  taglum,  &o. 

eommoD  pasture  *  BiUus.  Caplt.  p.  621  et  alibi. 

1  The  only  mention  of  a  mannfiieturs.  *  Ut  nuUus  cogatur  ad  pontem  Irs  ad 
M  early  as  the  ninth  or  tenth  centuries,  flurlum  transeuiidnm    propter    t«lon«l 
that  I  remember  to  have  met  with,  Is  la  eau«as  quando  lUe  In  alio  loco  com  pen- 
Schmidt,  t.  II.  p.  143,  who  says  that  dlooius  lUud  flomen  transirt  potest   p 
aloths  were  exported  from  FxiesUnd  to  764  et  alibi. 
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hoth  protected  and  instigated.  Proofs  occur,  even  in  the 
later  periods  of  the  middle  ages,  when  government  had  rt,- 
gained  its  energy,  and  civilization  had  made  considerahle  prog- 
ress, of  public  robberies  systematically  perpetrated  by  men 
of  noble  rank.  In  the  more  savage  times,  before  the  twelfth 
century,  they  were  probably  too  frequent  to  excite  much  at- 
tention. It  was  a  custom  in  some  places  to  waylay  travel- 
lers, and  not  only  to  plunder,  but  to  sell  them  as  slaves,  or 
compel  them  to  pay  a  ransom.  Harold  son  of  Godwin,  hav- 
ing been  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Ponthieu,  was  imprisoned 
by  the  lord,  says  an  historian,  according  to  the  custom  of 
that  territory.^  Germany  appears  to  have  been,  upon  the 
whole,  the  country  where  downright  robbery  was  most  un- 
scrupulously practised  by  the  great.  Their  castles,  erected 
on  almost  inaccessible  heights  among  the  woods,  became  the 
secure  receptacles  of  predatory  bands,  who  spread  terror  over 
the  country.  From  these  barbarian  lords  of  the  dark  ages, 
as  from  a  living  model,  the  romances  are  said  to  have  drawn 
their  giants  and  other  disloyal  enemies  of  true  chivalry.  Rob- 
bery, indeed,  is  the  constant  theme  both  of  the  Capitularies 
and  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws ;  one  has  more  reason  to  wonder 
at  the  intrepid  thirst  of  lucre,  which  induced  a  very  few  mer- 
chants to  exchange  the  products  of  different  regions,  than  to 
ask  why  no  general  spirit  of  commercial  activity  prevailed. 
Under  all  these  circumstances  it  is  obvious  that  very  little 
ftnd  of  oriental  commerce  could  have  existed  in  these  west- 

ft>reigii  em  countries  of  Europe.     Destitute  as  they  have 

eommeroe.  ^^^  created,  speaking  comparatively,  of  natural 
productions  fit  for  exportation,  their  invention  and  industry  are 
the  great  resources  from  which  they  can  supply  the  demands 
of  the  East.  Before  any  manufactures  were  established  in 
Europe,  her  commercial  intercourse  with  Egypt  and  Asia 
must  of  necessity  have  been  very  trifling ;  because,  whatever 
inclination  she  might  feel  to  enjoy  the  luxuries  of  those  ge- 
nial regions,  she  wanted  the  means  of  obtaining  them.  It  is 
not  therefore  necessary  to  rest  the  miserable  condition  of  ori- 
ental commerce  upon  the  Saracen  conquests,  because  the 
poverty  of  Europe  is  an  adequate  cause  ;  and,  in  fact,  what 
little  traffic  remained  was  carried  on  with  no  material  incon- 
venience through  the  channel  of   Constantinople.     Venice 

1  Badmar  Apnd  BeeueQ  dei  Hintorleni    riCn  illliu  loci, «  domino  tarns  eaptirtt** 
4m  OttolM,  t.  zi.  prefiuM,  p.  182.    Pro    tiaddloitor. 
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ttiok  the  lead  in  trading  with  Greece  and  more  eastern  coun- 
tries.^ Amalii  had  the  second  place  in  the  conunerce  of 
those  dark  ages.  These  cities  imported,  besides  natural  pro- 
ductions, the  fine  clothes  of  Constantinople  ;  yet  as  this  tralEc 
seems  to  have  been  illicit,  it  was  not  probably  extensive.' 
l^eir  exports  were  gold  and  silver,  by  which,  as  none  was 
likely  to  return,  the  circulating  money  of  Europe  was  pniba- 
bly  less  in  the  eleventh  century  than  at  the  subversion  of  the 
Roman  empire ;  furs,  which  were  obtained  from  the  Sclavo- 
nian  countries;  and  arms,  the  sale  of  which  to  pagans  or  Sar* 
acens  was  vainly  prohibited  by  Charlemagne  and  by  the 
Holy  See.*  A  more  scandalous  traffic,  and  one  tliat  still 
more  fitly  called  for  prohibitory  laws,  was  carried  on  in 
slaves.  It  is  an  humiliating  proof  of  the  degradation  of 
Christendom,  that  the  Venetians  were  reduced  to  purchase 
the  luxuries  of  Asia  by  supplying  the  slave-market  of  the 
Saracens.^  Their  apology  would  perhaps  have  been,  that 
these  were  purchased  from  their  heathen  neighbors ;  but  a 
slave-dealer  was  probably  not  very  inquisitive  as  to  the  faith 
or  origin  of  his  victim.  This  trade  was  not  peculiar  to  Ven- 
ice. In  England  it  was  Very  common,  even  aAer  the  Con- 
quest, to  export  slaves  to  Ireland,  till,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
II.,  the  Irish  came  to  a  non-importation  agreement,  which 
put  a  stop  to  the  practice.* 

1  Heenm  bu  ftMnentlr  refcrred  to  ft  •  Balni.  Oapltol.  p.  775.    One  of  th« 

work  pobllBbed  la  1789,  by  Bfarini.  en-  main   advantages  which  the  Christian 

titled,  Storia  dTlle  e  polltioa  del  Com-  nations  posseesed  orer  the  Sancens  waa 

menlo  de*  Veneilani,  which  casts  a  new  the  ooat  of  mail,  and   other  defensire 

light  upon  the  earl j  relations  of  Venice  armor ;   so  that   this    pmbibltion    waa 

with  the  tttst.    Of  this  book  I  know  founded  upon  very  good  political  reasons, 

nothing ;  but  a  memoir  bj  de  Gulgnes,  *  Schmidt,  Hist,  dee  Allem.    t.  11.  p. 

in   the   thirty-serenth    Totume  of  the  146;  Heeren,  sur  rinflnence  des  Crola- 

Academy  of  Inscriptions,  on  the  com-  ades,  p.  816.    In  Baluse  we  find  a  law 

merce  of  France  with  the  Bast  befbre  the  of  Carloman,  brother  to   Charlemagne : 

cmsadea.  Is  singularly  unprodnctiTe ;  the  Ut  mandpla  Christiana  peganls  non  ven- 

fliaU  of  the  sulitiMt,  not  of  the  author,  dantnr.    Gapitularia,  t.  t.  p.  160,  Tide 

*  There  is  an  odd  passage    In  Unt-  qnoqne,  p.  881. 

prand's  relation  of  his  embassy  from  the  *  WllUam  of  Mafansbnry  accuses  the 

Emperor  Otho  to  Nkephorus   Phoeaa.  Anglo-Saxon  nobility  of  selling  their  fc- 

The  Greeks  making  a  display  of  their  male  sennants,  eren  when  pregnant  by 

dreM,  he  told  them  that  in  Lombardy  them,  as  sUtcs  to  foreigners,    p.  102.    I 

the  common  people  wore  as  good  clothes  hope  there  were  not  many  of  these  Tari- 

as  they.    How,  they  said,  can  you  pro-  coes ;  and  should  not  perhaps  ha?e  given 

euro  thmn  ?    Through  the  Venetian  and  credit  to  an  historian  rather  prejudiced 

Amalfitan  dealers,  he  replied,  who  gain  against  the  BngUsh,  If  I  had  not  found 

their  subsistence  by  selling  them  to  us.  too  much  authority  for  the  general  prac- 

The  foolish  Orseks  were  very  angry,  and  tioe.    In  the  canons  of  a  council  at  Lou 

declared  that  any  dealer  presuming  to  don  In  1102  we  read,    Let  no  one  from 

export    their    line    clothes  shonld  be  henceforth    presume  to  cany  on  that 

flogged.    LI ntprandi  Opera,  p  165,  edit,  wicked  traflic  by  which  men   of  Xng- 

Antwerp,  16i0.  land  have  hitherto  been  sold  like  brute 
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From  this  state  of  degradation  and  poverty  all  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe  have  recovered,  with  a  progression  in 
some  respects  tolerably  uniform,  in  others  more  unequal; 
and  the  V;ourse  of  their  improvement,  more  gradual  and  less 
dependent  upon  conspicuous  civil  revolutions  than  their  de- 
cline, affords  one  of  the  most  interesting  subjects  into  which  a 
philosophical  mind  can  inquire.  The  commencement  of  this 
restoration  has  usually  been  dated  from  about  the  close  of  the 
eleventh  century ;  though  it  is  unnecessary  to  observe  that 
the  subject  does  not  admit  of  anything  approximating  to 
chronological  accuracy.  It  may,  therefore,  be  sometimes  not 
improper  to  distinguish  the  first  six  of  the  ten  centuries  which 
the  present  work  embraces  under  the  appellation  of  the  dark 
ages ;  an  epith<it  which  I  do  not  extend  to  the  twelfth  and 
three  following.  In  tracing  the  decline  of  society  from  the 
subversion  of  the  Roman  empire,  we  have  been  led,  not 
without  connection,  from  ignorance  to  superstition,  from  super- 
stition to  vice  and  lawlessness,  and  from  thence  to  general 
rudeness  and  poverty.  I  shall  pursue  an  inverted  order  in 
passing  along  the  ascending  sc^e,  and  class  the  various 
improvements  which  took  place  between  the  twelfth  and 
fifteenth  centuries  under  three  principal  heads,  as  they  relate 
to  the  wealth,  the  manners,  or  the  taste  and  learning  of  Eu- 
rope. Different  arrangements  might  probably  be  suggested, 
equally  natural  and  convenient ;  but  in  the  disposition  of 
topics  that  have  not  always  an  unbroken  connection  with 
each  other,  no  method  can  be  prescribed  as  absolutely  more 
scientific  than  the  rest  That  which  I  have  adopted  appears 
to  me  as  philosophical  and  as  little  liable  to  transitions  as  any 
other. 

■niamli.    WlUdni^  Oonellia,  t  I.  p.  888.  hi  ft  natioDftl  synod,  SfTPaed  to  omanei* 

And  Gintdas  CMnbrensLi  Mtyn  that  tlie  pate  all  the  Bnglftih  fllarss  in  the  ktng- 

Bnglteh  before  the  Conqaeet  were  gen-  dom.    Id.  p.  4il.    This  Mome  to  hat* 

•rally  in  the  habit  of  aeiUng  their  ehil-  been  detigued  to  take  away  all  pretext 

dren  and  other  ivl&ttona  to  be  ilaTes  in  Ibr  the  threatei  ed  invaaioii  of  Hi»niy  II 

Ireland,  without  hating  eren  the  pre-  I^tCe  ton,  vol.  dL  p.  70. 
text  of  divtrsM  or  (kmiae,  ttU  tho  Uah, 
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PiufiMB  of  OomnMnrelal  ImprormiMnt  In  Qennany,  Ftonden.  and  England — in  tbt 
North  of  EuTopo— in  the  CJountries  upon  the  Mediterranean  Sea  — Maritime 
Laws  — Uiary  —  Banking  Companies  — Progrem  of  HeUnemeDt  in  Manners  — 
Domestie  Architecture  —  Becleffiastloal  Architecture  —  State  of  Agriculture  In 
England  —  Value  of  Money  —  Improvement  of  the  Moral  Character  of  Soeietj  — 
Its  Causes  —  Police  — Chuiges  in  Religious  Opinion  —  Various  Beets  —  CblTalry  — 
Its  Progress^  Character,  and  Influence—  Causes  of  the  Intellectual  Impro?ement 
of  European  Society  — 1.  The  Study  of  CItH  Law— 2.  Institution  of  Uni?eraitlea 

—  their  Celebrity  —  Scholastic  Philosophy  —  8.  Cultlration  of  Modern  Languages 

—  ProTencal  Poets  — Norman  Poets  — French  Proee  Writen— Italian— early 
Poets  in  that  Language  —  Dante  —  Petrarch  —  English  Language  —  its  Progress 

—  Chaucer— 4.  KeTival  of  Classical  Learning  — Utin  Writers  of  the  Twelfth 
Century  —  Literature  of  the  Fourteenth  Century  —  Greek  Literature— Its  B«a- 
tomUon  in  Italy  —  In?ention  of  Printing. 

The  geographical  position  of  Europe  naturally  divides  its 
maritime  commerce  into  two  principal  regions  —  European 
one  comprehending  those  countries  which  border  commerce, 
on  the  Baltic,  the  German  and  the  Atlantic  Oceans ;  another, 
those  situated  around  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  During  the 
four  centuries  which  preceded  the  discovery  of  America,  and 
especially  the  two  former  of  them,  this  separation  was  more 
remarkable  than  at  present,  inasmuch  as  their  intercourse, 
either  by  land  or  sea,  was  extremely  limited.  To  the  first 
region  belonged  the  Netherlands,  the  coasts  of  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Scandinavia,  and  the  maritime  districts  of  Eng- 
land. In  the  second  we  may  class  the  provinces  of  Valencia 
and  Catalonia,  those  of  Provence  and  Languedoc,  and  the 
whole  of  Italy. 

1.  The  former,  or  northern  division,  was  first  animated  by 
the  woollen  manufacture  of  Flanders.     It  is  not 
easy  either  to  discover  the  early  beginnings  of  m^uflM- 
this,  or  to  account  for  its  rapid  advancement.    The  ^^^ 
fertility  of  that  province  and  its  facilities  of  in- 
terior navigation  were  doubtless  necessary  causes ;  but  there 
must  have  been  some  temporary  encouragement  from  the 
personal  character  of  its  sovereigns,  or  other  accidental  cir- 
cumstances.    Several  testimonies  to  the  flourishing  condition 
of  Flemish  manufactures  occur  in  the  twelflh  century,  and 
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some  might  perhaps  be  found  even  earlier.^  A  writer  of  the 
thirteenth  asserts  that  all  the  world  was  clothed  from  English 
wool  wrought  in  Flanders.*  This,  indeed,  is  an  exaggerated 
Taunt ;  but  the  Flemish  stuffs  were  probably  sold  wherever 
the  sea  or  a  navigable  river  permitted  them  to  be  carried. 
Cologne  was  the  chief  trading  city  upon  the  Rhine  ;  and  its 
mercliants,  who  had  been  considerable  even  under  the  em- 
peror Henry  IV.,  established  a  factory  at  London  in  1220, 
The  woollen  manufacture,  notwithstanding  frequent  wars  and 
the  impolitic  regulations  of  magistrates,*  continued  to  flourish 
in  the  Netherlands  (for  Brabant  and  Hainault  shared  it  in 
some  degree  with  Flanders),  until  England  became  not  only 
capable  of  supplying  her  own  demand,  but  a  rival  in  all  the 
marts  of  Europe.  ^  All  Christian  kingdoms,  and  even  the 
Turks  themselves,"  says  an  historian  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
^  lamented  the  desperate  war  between  the  Flemish  cities  and 
their  count  Louis,  that  broke  out  in  1380.  For  at  that  time 
Flanders  was  a  market  for  the  traders  of  all  the  world.  Mer- 
chants from  seventeen  kingdoms  had  their  settled  domiciles 
at  Bruges,  besides  strangers  from  almost  unknown  countries 
who  repaired  thither.'*^  During  this  war,  and  on  all  other 
occasions,  the  weavers  both  of  Ghent  and  Bruges  distin- 
guished themselves  by  a  democratical  spirit,  the  consequence, 
no  doubt,  of  their  numbers  and  prosperity.*  Ghent  was  one 
of  the  largest  cities  in  Europe,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  many, 
the  best  situated.*    But  Bruges,  though  in  circuit  but  half 


1  Maephenon*!  Annali  of  Coinnieroe,  Bnglliih  goods  man  just   eomlnf  Into 

tol.  I.  p.  270.    Meyer  MCTfb«0  ttie  orlgio  competition. 

of  FIvQiMi  trwlo  to  Baldwin  oount  of  *  Tent  mariqne  mercatnim,  rsnimaiM 

FlAnd«ra  In  968,  who  Mtnblished  markets  eommeroia  et  quaestus  perlbaut.    Non 

at  Bnifes  and  other  eitlee.    Szebannee  mlum  totius  Europn  mercatoree,  terum 

were  in  that  Afre,  he  aayi,  ehleflr  elfeeted  etiam  Ipsi  Turea  alinqoe  fepoeita  na- 

bv  barter,  little  money  clreulatlng  In  tionce  ob  bellum  Istud  Flandii«  magno 

Viandeni.     Annates  fiandxiel,   M.   18  afllciebantur  dolore.    Srat  oempe  Flan- 

(edit.  IfiSl).  dria  totius  prope  orbls  stabile  mercatori- 

*  ^latthew  WestmoDast.  apnd  Bfae-  bus  emporium.  Septemdeclm  ragocroia 
pherMm^s  Annals  of  Commeroe,  toL  I.  ne|cotlator««  tum  Brugls  sua  oerta  hab- 
p.  416.  oere  domlellla  ao  sedes,  pmter  oomplures 

*  Such  rcftnlations  soand  away  those  loeognltas  piene  gentei  qu«  undique 
71emli«h  weavers  who  brought  thdr  art  eonfluebaot.  Meyer,  fbl.  206,  ad  ana. 
Into  Kagland  ander  Bdwanl  III.    Mae-  1886 

thereon,  p.  467,  41M,  64S.    Seveml  years  *  Meyer;  Vroissart;  Oomloes. 

iter  the  msf(lstrates  of  Ghent  are  Mid  *  It  eontalned,  aocordlng  to  Ludovleo 

by  Mever  (Annates  Flandrlei,  fol.  166)  to  Gnieciarainl,  36,000  bousw.  and  the  dr- 

have   Imposed   a  tax   on   every    loom,  enit  of  its  wall*  was  46,640  Roman  ftet. 

Though  the  seditions  spirit  of  the  Weav-  Description  dee  Pais  Bas,  p.  860,  kc. 

tis'  Company  bad  perhans  Justly  proTok«  (edit.  1609).    Part  of  this  encloanre  was 

sd  them,  such  a  tax  on  tnelr  staple  man-  not    built  upon.     The  population  of 

•iwtufs  wu  a  Tfktm  of  msilniw,  when  Gbant  to  vsekoned  by  Onlociaidlal  sft 
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the  former,  was  more  splendid  in  its  buildings,  and  the  seat 
of  far  more  trade ;  being  the  great  staple  both  for  Mediter- 
ranean and  northern  merchandise.^  Antwerp,  which  early 
in  the  sixteenth  century  drew  away  a  large  part  of  this  oom- 
merce  from  Bruges,  was  not  considerable  in  the  preceding 
ages ;  nor  were  the  towns  of  Zealand  and  Holland  much 
noted  except  for  their  fisheries,  though  those  provinces  ac> 
quired  in  the  fifteenth  century  some  share  of  the  wooUei 
manufacture. 

For  the  first  two  centuries  afler  the  Conquest  our  Eng- 
lish towns,  as  has  been  observed  in  a  diflerent  j^.^^  ^ 
place,  made  some  forward  steps  towards  improve-  wool  from 
ment,  though  still  very  inferior  to  those  of  the  ^'"k*"**- 
continent.  Their  commerce  was  almost  confined  to  the  ex* 
portation  of  wool,  the  great  staple  commodity  of  Englant, 
upon  which,  more  than  any  other,  in  its  raw  or  manufactured 
state,  our  wealth  has  been  founded.  A  woollen  manufacture, 
however,  indisputably  existed  under  Henry  U. ;'  it  is  noticed 
in  regulations  of  Richard  I. ;  and  by  the  importation  of  woad 
under  John  it  may  be  inferred  to  have  still  fiourished.  The 
disturbances  of  the  next  reign,  perhaps,  or  the  rapid  deva- 
tion  of  the  Flemish  towns,  retarded  its  growth,  ^ough  a  re- 
markable law  was  passed  by  the  Oxford  parliament  in  1261, 
prohibiting  the  export  of  wool  and  the  importation  of  eloth. 
This,  while  it  shows  the  deference  paid  by  the  discontented 
Wrons,  who  predominated  in  that  parliament,  to  their  con 
federates  the  burghers,  was  evidenUy  too  premature  to  be 
enforced.  We  may  infer  from  it,  however,  that  cloths  were 
made  at  home,  though  not  sufficiently  fi>r  the  pu>ple'8  con- 
sumption.* 

70,000,  but  In  Us  tlin«  it  hwl  grmXtf  •  Btomcfield,  the  hM^vfan  of  Korlblk. 

declined.    It  i«  oertaii^y,  howerer,  maea  tUnki  that  a  colony  of  flemingi  nttlea 

eiaggerated  bj  earlier  hiatorians.    And  aa  early  aa  thia  reign  at  Wonted,  a  Til- 

I  entertain  aome  donbta  aa  to  Qnieeiar-  laga  in  that  county,  and  ImmartaHaed 

dini^a  eatimate  of  the  number  of  houaea.  ita  name  by  their  manniketure.    It  aooa 

If  at  iaaat  he  waa  accurate,  more  than  reached  Norwich,  thonch  not  ocmaple- 

half  of  the  dtjr  muat  alnee  hare  been  uoua  till  the  rdgn  of  Bdward  I.    niat 

demoliahed     or    become    uninhabited,  of  Norfolk.  to1.iI.    Maephereon  ipeaka 

which  ita  preaent  appearance  doea  not  of  it  for  uie  firat  time  in  1827.    Thex\» 

indicate;  for  Ghent,  though  not  very  were  aereral  gnilda  of  weaTexa  fai  the 

flouriahing,  by  no  meana  preaenta  the  time  of  Heniy  II.    Lyttelton,    toI.  11. 

decay  and  dilapidation  of  aeTeral  Italian  p.  174. 

towna.  *  Macpheraon'a  Annala  of  Oommereeb 

1  Gnioeiardlnl,  p.  86B  ;  MAm.  de  Go-  rol.  i.  p.  412.  froia  Walter  Hemingfont. 

mlnaa,  L  ▼.  c.  17 ;  Meyer,  fol.  864 ;  Biao-  I  am  conaiderably  indebted  to  thia  labo 

pheraon^a  Annala  of  Oommarea,  tdI.  L  Tloua  and  uaeftU  puVkafeUm,  which  baa 

p.  9itlf  ttlf  fupeneded  that  of  indanon. 
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Prohibitions  of  the  same  nature,  though  with  a  different 
object,  were  frequently  imposed  on  the  trade  between  England 
and  Flanders  by  Edward  I.  and  his  son.  As  their  political 
connections  fluctuated,  these  princes  gave  full  liberty  and  set- 
tlement to  the  Flemirih  merchants,  or  banished  them  at  onoe 
from  the  country.^  Nothing  could  be  more  injurious  to  Eng- 
land than  this  arbitrary  vacillation.  The  Flemings  were  in 
every  respect  our  natural  allies ;  but  besides  those  connections 
with  France,  the  constant  enemy  of  Flanders,  into  whicli 
both  the  PMwards  occasionally  fell,  a  mutual  alienation  had 
been  produced  by  the  trade  of  the  former  people  with 
Scotland,  a*  trade  too  lucrative  to  be  resigned  at  the  king  of 
England's  request.'  An  early  instance  of  that  conflicting 
selfishness  of  belligerents  and  neutrals^  which  was  destined  to 
aggravate  the  animosities  and  misfortunes  of  our  own  time.* 

A  more  prosperous  era  bc^gan  with  Exlward  TIL,  the  father, 
as  he  may  almost  be  called,  of  English  commerce, 
wooii'n  A  title  not  indeed  more  glorious,  but  by  which  he 
aunuiiM.  may  perhaps  claim  more  of  our  gratitude  than  as 
the  hero  of  Crecy.  In  1331  he  took  advantage  of 
discontents  among  the  manufacturers  of  Flanders  to  invite 
them  as  settlers  into  his  dominions.*  They  brought  tlie  finer 
manufacture  of  woollen  cloths,  which  had  been  unknown  in 
England.  The  discontents  alluded  to  resulted  from  the  mo* 
no{)olizing  spirit  of  their  corporations,  who  oppressed  all  arti- 
sans without  the  pule  of  their  community.  The  history  of 
corporations  brings  home  to  our  minds  one  cardinal  truth,  that 
politionl  institutions  have  very  frequently  but  a  relative  and 
temporary  usefulness,  and  that  what  forwarded  improvement 
during  one  part  of  its  courae  may  prove  to  it  in  time  a  most  pex^ 
nioious  obstacle.  Corporations  in  England,  we  may  be  sure, 
wanted  nothing  of  their  usual  character ;  and  it  cost  Edward 
no  little  ti*ouble  to  protect  his  colonists  from  the  selfishness  and 

1  Rymtr.  t.  !l.  p.  89,  60,  737,  948,  M6  {  thoj  ihonld  fted  on  fkt  beef  And  mntton, 

%.  m.  p.  (SS,  1106,  efc  Alibi.  tin  nothing  but   tbdr  nilnen  ihonld 

*  Rymar,   t.   Hi.  p.  7G9.    A  Flemlih  itlnt  their  stomAchs ;  their  beds  should 

Ihetory  WAS  estAblished  At  IlAnrielt  About  be  ko(h1i  ^ncl  ^^^^f  bedfellows  better. 


ISSS.    Macphvmon.  Ing  the  richest  yeomen  In  Kn^nd  wonld 

s  In  129S  Kdwmrd  I.  msde  mnsteni  of  not  dlwliiin  to  niArry  their  dAugbters 

BeutrAl  ships  In  Knfcllsh  ports  0Dd  seen-  onto  tlieui,  And  such  the  Knglish  bsAU- 

rltpr  not  to  trAde  with  Frmnee.    Kjmer,  ties  thAt  the  most  envious   foreigner* 

I.  ll.  p.  679.  could  not  but  ronimend  thcm.*^  Ful- 

«  Rymer,    t.  !▼.  p.   491,  Ibe.    FuUsr  ler*s  Ghureh  History,  quoted  In 

dnwt  A  notAble  picture  of  the  Induce-  field's  Hist,  of  MorfbUt. 
BMnIs  held  out  to  tb*  riemlngs.    **  HisM 
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irom  the  blind  nationality  of  the  vulgar.^  The  emigration  of 
Flemish  weavers  into  England  continued  during  this  reign, 
and  we  find  it  mentioned,  at  intervals,  for  more  than  a  century. 
Commerce  now  became,  next  to  liberty,  the  leading  object 
of  parliament  For  the  greater  part  of  our  statutes  incrfwe  of 
from  the  accession  of  Edward  III.  bear  relation  to  isngiuh 
this  subject ;  not  always  well  devised,  or  liberal,  ^°*™'"*- 
or  consistent,  but  by  no  means  worse  in  those  respects  than 
such  as  have  been  enacted  in  subsequent  ages.  The  occ^u- 
pation  of  a  merchant  became  honorable ;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  natural  jealousy  of  the  two  classes,  he  was  placed,  in 
some  measure,  on  a  footing  with  landed  proprietors.  By  the 
statute  of  apparel,  in  37  £dw.  III.,  merchants  and  artificers 
who  had  five  hundred  pounds  value  in  goods  and  chattels 
might  use  the  same  dress  as  squires  of  one  hundred  pounds  a 
year.  And  those  who  were  worth  more  than  this  might 
dress  like  men  of  double  that  estate.  Wool  was  still  the 
principal  article  of  export  and  source  of  revenue.  Subsidies 
granted  by  every  parliament  upon  this  article  were,  on  ac- 
count of  the  scarcity  of  money,  commonly  taken  in  kind.  To 
prevent  evasion  of  this  duty  seems  to  have  been  the  principle 
of  those  multifarious  regulations  which  ^x  the  staple,  or  mar- 
ket for  wool,  in  certain  towns,  either  in  England,  or,  more 
commonly,  on  the  continent.  To  these  all  wool  was  to  be 
carried,  and  the  tax  was  there  collected.  It  is  not  easy, 
however,  to  comprehend  the  drift  of  all  the  provisions  re- 
lating to  the  staple,  many  of  which  tend  to  benefit  foreign  at 
the  expense  of  English  merchants.  By  degrees  the  exporta- 
tion of  woollen  cloths  increased  so  as  to  diminish  that  of  the 
raw  material,  but  the  latter  was  not  absolutely  prohibited 
during  the  period  under  review  ;  *  although  some  restrictions 
were  imposed  upon  it  by  Edward  IV.  For  a  much  earlier 
statute,  in  the  11th  of  Edward  III.,  making  the  exportation 
of  wool  a  capital  felony,  was  in  its  terms  provisional,  until  it 
should  be  otherwise  ordered  by  the  council ;  and  the  king 
almost  immediately  set  it  aside.' 

1  RynMr,  t.  ▼.  p.  187, 490, 640.  loaf  tbotild  bo  odmUtad  Into  England 

*  In  1409  woollen  elotht  formed  graal  27  H.  VI.  o.  1.    The  syitem  of  prohibl^ 

pnrt  of  our  exports,  and  were  eztendve-  log  tbe  import  of  foreign  wrought  gooda 

IV  uied  over  Spain  and  Italy.    And  in  wan  acted  upon  very  exteuively  in  Sd* 

1448.  Sngliah  eloths  having  been  prohib-  ward  IV.'s  reign, 

ited  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  it  wai  «  Stat.  11  B.   III.  e.  1.    Blaekntone 

•naeted  that,  until  he  should  repeal  this  says  that  teansporting  wool  out  of  tbe 

qrdinance^  no  mamhandisa  of  his  domiii-  Mngdiwn,  to  the  dstilmani  oif  our  staple 

vol..  XI.  — X. 
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A  manniactuiing  district,  as  we  see  in  our  own  oonntrj 
sends  out,  as  it  were,  suckers  into  aU  its  neigh- 
iJll^^  borhood.  Accordingly,  the  woollen  manufacture 
Fxmiiee  and  spread  from  Flanders  along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine 
^*™*"^'  and  into  the  northern  provinces  of  France.*  I  am 
not,  however,  prepared  to  trace  its  history  in  these  regions. 
In  Germany  the  privileges  conceded  by  Henry  V.  to  the 
free  cities,  and  especially  to  their  artisans,  gave  a  soul  to 
industry;  though  the  central  parts  of  the  empire  were,  for 
many  reasons,  very  ill-calculated  for  commercial  enterprise 
during  the  middle  ages.*  But  the  French  towns  were  never 
80  much  emancipated  from  arbitrary  power  as  those  of  Ger- 
many or  Flanders ;  and  the  evils  of  exorbitant  taxation,  with 
those  produced  by  the  English  wars,  conspired  to  retard  the 
advance  of  manufactures  in  France.  That  of  linen  made 
some  little  progress ;  but  this  work  was  still,  perhaps,  chiefly 
confined  to  the  labor  of  female  servants.* 

The  manufactures  of  Flanders  and  England  found  a  mar* 
Baitto  ket,  not  only  in  these  adjacent  countries,  but  in  a 

^*^'  part  of  Europe  which  for  many  ages  had  only 

• 

maoalketaie,  ivaa  ibrbldden  at  oommon  Ibid.  p.  589.    But  the  snperlorltr  of 

law  (vol.  It.  o.  19),  not  reeollMtiDg  that  BngUtih  wool,  own  as  late  aa  1488,  la 

we  had  no  ataple  manalkctoTea  In  the  proved  by  the  laws  of  Baroeloiia  forbid- 

ages  when  the  oommon  law  was  formed,  ding  its  adalteradon.  p.  664.    Another 

and  that  the  export  of  wool  wan  almost  exportation  of  English  sheep  to  Spain 

the  only  means  by  which  this  eoantry  took  place  about  1465,  In  conseqoeBoe 

procured  diver,  or  any  other  article  of  of  a  commercial  treaty.    Rymer,  t.  xl. 

whioh  it  stood  In  need,  from  the  conti-  p.  584  et  alibi.    In  return,  Spain  sap- 

nent.    In  flut,  the  landholders  were  so  plied  England  with  horwe,  her  breed  of 

tut  from  neglecting  this  source  of  their  whioh  was  reckoned  the  best  In  Barope  ; 

wealth,  that  a  mlDlmum  was  fixed  npon  so  that  the  exchanoe  was  tolerably  nJr. 


It,  by  a  statute  of  1848  (repealed  indeed  Macpherson,  p.  606.    The  best   hoi 

the  next  year,  18  E.  III.  e.  8),  below  had  been  Teiy  dear  in  England,  being 

which  price  it  was  not  to  be  sold ;  firom  Imported  from  Spain  and  Italy.    lUd. 
a  laudable  apprehension,  as  it  seems,       i  Schmidt,  t.  It.  p.  18. 
that  Ibreignen  were  getting  it  too  obeap.       *  Oonsideimble  wooUoa  mannflMtovM 

And  this  was  rerlTed  in  the  S2A  of  H.  ^PPW  to  have  existed  in  Plcardy  aboat 

VI.,  though  the  act  is  not  printed  among  1815.     Macphenon    ad    annum.     C^- 

the  statutes.    Rot.  Pari.  t.  t.  p.  276.  many,  t.  iii.  part  8«  p.  151. 
The  exportation  of  sheep  was  prohibitad       >  The  sherUIi  of  Wiltohlre  and  Sussex 

In  1838  —  Rymer,  t.  ▼.  p.  86 ;  and  by  act  are  directed  In  1258  to  purchase  for  the 

of  Parliament  la  1425—8  U.  YI.  o.  2.  king  1000  ells  of  fine  Unen,  linesB  tolsi 

But  this  did  not  prarent  our  importing  pulchrsB  et  delicato.    This  Ifacphersoii 

Hut  wool  of  a  foreign  country,  to  our  supposes  to  be  of  domestlo  manulbetnre, 

own  loss.    It  is  worthr  of  notice  that  which,  however.  Is  not   demonstrable. 

English  wool  was  superior  to  any  other  Idnen  was  made  at  that  time  in  Flan- 

for  fineness  during  these  ages.    Henry  den ;  and  as  tato  as  1417  the  fine  linen 

II.,  in  his  pa.ipnt  to  the  Weaven'  Com-  used  In  England   was   Imported   from 

pany,  directa  that,  If  any  wearer  min-  Fmnoe  and  the  Low  Countries.    Mac* 

Sled  Spanish  wool  with  English,  it  should  phereon,    firom    Rymer,   t.  Ix.  p.  884. 

e  burned  by  the  lord  mayor.    Macpher-  Velly's  history  Is  deftcttve  In  giving  no 

son,  p.  S92.    An  English  flock  transport-  aeoount  of  ttie  French  commeroe  and 

■d  Into  Spain  about  1848  is  said  to  nave  mannlhoturse,  or  at  least  none  that  la 

bean  the  sonree  of  the  fine  Spanish  wool  at  all  latiaftctaiif . 
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been  known  enough  to  be  dreaded.  In  the  middle  of  the 
eleventh  century  a  native  of  Bremen,  and  a  writer  much  su- 
perior to  most  others  of  his  time,  was  almost  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  geography  of  the  Baltic ;  doubting  whether  any  one 
had  reached  Russia  by  that  sea,  and  reckoning  Esthonia  and 
Courland  among  its  islands.^  But  in  one  hundred  years 
more  the  maritime  regions  of  Mecklenburg  and  Pomerania, 
inhabited  by  a  tribe  of  heathen  Sclavonians,  were  subdued 
by  some  German  princes ;  and  the  Teutonic  order  some  time 
afterwards,  having  conquered  Prussia,  extended  a  line  of  at 
least  comparative  civilization  as  far  as  the  gulf  of  Finland. 
The  first  town  erected  on  the  coasts  of  the  Ikiltic  was  Lubec, 
which  owes  its  foundation  to  Adolphus  count  of  Hobtein,  in 
1140.  After  several  vicissitudes  it  became  independent  of 
any  sovereign  but  the  emperor  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
Hamburg  and  Bremen,  upon  the  other  side  of  the  Cimbric 
peninsula,  emulated  the  prosperity  of  Lubec;  the  former  city 
purchased  independence  of  its  bishop  in  1225.  A  colony 
from  Bremen  founded  ^ga  in  Livonia  about  1162.  The 
city  of  Dantzic  grew  into  importance  about  the  end  of  the 
following  centiiry.  Konigsberg  was  founded  by  Ottocar  king 
of  Bohemia  in  the  same  age. 

But  the  real  importance  of  these  cities  is  to  be  dated  from 
their  famous  union  into  the  Hanseatic  confederacy.  The 
origin  of  this  is  rather  obscure,  but  it  may  certainly  be  nearly 
referred  in  point  of  time  to  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury,* and  accounted  for  by  the  necessity  of  mutual  defence, 
which  piracy  by  sea  and  pillage  by  land  had  taught  the  mer- 
diants  of  Grermany.  The  nobles  endeavored  to  obstruct  the 
formation  of  this  league,  which  indeed  was  in  great  measure 
designed  to  withstand  their  exactions.  It  powerfully  main- 
tained the  influence  which  the  free  imperial  cities  were  at  this 
time  acquiring.  Eighty  of  the  most  considerable  places  con- 
stituted the  Hanseatic  confederacy,  divided  into  four  colleges, 
whereof  Lubec,  Cologne,  Brunswick,  and  Dantzic  were  the 
leading  towns.  Lubec  held  the  chief  rank,  and  became,  as  it 
were,  the  patriarchal  see  of  the  league ;  whose  province  it 
was  to  preside  in  all  general  discussions  for  mercantile,  po- 
litical, or  military  purposes,  and  to  carry  them  into  execution. 

1  Adam  Brameiub,  d«  Situ  Duite,  p.    p.  893.    Tht  Iftttor  mrlttr  tbinkf  th^ 
la.    (KlvTlr  edit)  wn«  not  known  by  tho  bum  of  Hi^BM 

I  Schmidt,  t.  It.  p.  8.    Kaflphmon,    ao  oarl/. 
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The  league  had  four  principal  factories  in  foreign  parts,  at 
London,  Bruges,  Bergen,  and  Novogorod ;  endowed  by  the 
Bovereigns  of  those  cities  with  considerable  privileges,  to 
which  every  merchant  belonging  to  a  Hanseatic  town  was 
entitled.^  In  England  the  Grerman  guildhall  or  factory  was 
established  by  concession  of  Henry  III. ;  and  in  later  periods 
the  Hanse  traders  were  favored  above  many  others  in  the 
capricious  vacillations  of  our  mercantile  policy.'  The  Eng- 
lish had  also  their  factories  on  the  Baltic  coast  as  far  as 
Prussia  and  in  the  dominions  of  Denmark." 

This  opening  of  a  northern  market  powerfully  accelerated 
-^  .  the  growth  of  our  own  commercial  opulence,  es- 

mognn  cf  peci^y  afler  the  woollen  manufacture  had  begun 
JSJ^  to  thrive.  From  about  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth  century  we  find  continual  evidences  of  a 
rapid  increase  in  wealth.  Thus,  in  1863,  Picard,  who  had 
been  lord  mayor  some  years  before,  entertained  Edward  IIL 
and  the  Black  Prince,  the  kings  of  France,  Scotland,  and 
Cyprus,  with  many  of  the  nobility,  at  his  own  house  in  the 
Yintry,  and  presented  them  with  handsome  gifls.^  Philpot, 
another  eminent  citizen  in  Richard  II.'s  time,  when  the  trade 
of  England  was  considerably  annoyed  by  privateers,  hired 
1000  armed  men,  and  despatched  them  to  sea,  where  they 
took  fifteen  Spanish  vessels  with  their  prizes.*  We  find 
Richard  obtaining  a  great  deal  from  private  merchants  and 
trading  towns.  In  1379  he  got  5000^  from  London,  1000 
marks  from  Bristol,  and  in  proportion  from  smaller  places. 
In  1386  London  gave  4000/.  more,  and  10,000  marks  in 
1397.*  The  latter  sum  was  obtained  also  for  the  coronation 
of  Henry  VI.'  Nor  were  the  contributions  of  individuals 
contemptible,  considering  the  high  value  of  money.  Hinde, 
a  citizen  of  London,  lent  to  Henry  lY.  2000/.  in  1407,  and 
Whittington  one  half  of  that  sum.  The  merchants  of  the 
staple  fikdvanced  4000/1  at  the  same  time.*  Our  commerce 
continued  to  be  regularly  and  rapidly  progressive  during  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  famous  Canynges  of  Bristol,  under 
Henry  YI.  and  Edward  lY.,  had  ships  of  900  tons  burden.* 

1  P«ifU,  t.  1.  p.  443;  Sohmldt.  t.  It.       •  WaUngliftm,  p.  211. 
p.  18;  t.  T.  p.  612;  Maeptienon^s  An-       •  Rymer,  t.  vli.  p.  214,  HI;    t.  tU 

nala.  vol.  1.  p.  688.  p.  9. 

*  Macphenon,  vol.  t.  rnialin.  T  Rymer,  t.  x.  p.  461. 

>  Rvmer,  t.  tUI.  p.  860  •  Rtmer,  t.  vlU.  p.  488. 

*  uacphmnon  (who  qrotes  Stow;,  p.       •  luophacMm,  p.  687* 
418> 
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The  trade  and  even  the  internal  wealth  of  England  reached 
60  much  higher  a  pitch  in  the  reign  of  the  last-mentioned 
king  than  at  anj  former  period,  that  we  may  perceive  the 
wars  of  York  and  Lancaster  to  have  produced  no  very 
serious  effect  on  national  prosperity.  Some  battles  were 
doubtless  sanguinary ;  but  the  loss  of  lives  in  battle  is  soon 
repaired  by  a  flourishing  nation ;  and  the  devastation  occa- 
sioned by  armies  was  both  partial  and  transitory. 

A  commercial   intercourse  between   these  northern  and 
Bouthem  regions  of  Europe  began  about  the  early     ^^ 
part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  or,  at  most,  a  little  with  the 
sooner.     Until,  indeed,  the  use  of  the  magnet  was  gnropjf 
thoroughly  understood,  and  a  competent  skill  in 
marine   architecture,  as   well  as  navigation,  acquired,  the 
Italian  merchants  were  scarce  likely  to  attempt  a  voyage 
perilous  in  itself  and  rendered  more  formidable  by  the  im- 
aginary difficulties  which  had  been  supposed  to  attend  an  ex* 
pedition  beyond  the  straits  of  Hercules.     But  the  English, 
accustomed  to  their  own  rough  seas,  were  always  more  in- 
trepid, and  probably  more  skilful  navigators.    Though  it  was 
extremely  rare,  even  in  the  fifleenth  century,  for  an  English 
trading  vessel  to  appear  in  the  Mediterranean,^  yet  a  famons 
military  armament,  that  destined  for  the  crusade  of  Richard 
I.,  displayed  at  a  very  early  time  the  seamanship  of  our 
countrymen.     In  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  we  find  mention  in 
RymePs  collection  of  Genoese  ships  trading  to  Flanders  and 
England.    His  son  was  very  solicitous  to  preserve  the  friend- 
;Bhip  of  that  opulent  republic ;  and  it  is  by  his  letters  to  his 

1  RtcbMd  m.,  in  1486,  appolnfeed  a    ■gainst  «U  OenoMe  property.    RyiiMr, 
norentine  merohAnt  to  be  BagUah  oon-    t.  Till.  p.   717,  778.    Thoogfa  it  is  not 


ful  at  PiM^  on  the  ground  that  tome  of  perhaps  evident  that  the  Teeeela  were 

hie  8al]tieeta  intended  to  trade  to  Italy.  English,    the   cireamstancee    render  it 

Macphereon,  p.  706,  from  Rymer.    Per-  highly  probable.    The  bad  eueceu,  how- 

hape  we  cannot  posidTely  prove  the  exist-  ever,  of  this  attempt,  might  prevent  its 

•nee    of  a  Mediterranean  trade  at  an  imitation.    A  Oreek  author  about  the 

earlier  time :  and  even  this  instrument  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  reclc- 

Is  not  conclusive.    But  a  considerable  one  the  I//A9VfM  among  the  nations  who 

presnmptiooarlses  from  two  documents  ^^^^  to  a  port  in    the   Arehipelago. 

In  Rymer,  of  the  year  1412,  which  in-  Gibbon,  vol.  xU.  p.  62.    Put  thesTenu- 

^rm  us  of  a  great  shipment  of  wool  and  niewtions  «i«  generally  swelled  by  vanity 

other  goods  made  by  amne  merchants  of  „  ^^  ^^  ^  exagg^iUon  ;  and  a  few 

London  for  the  Mediterranean,    under  English  sallow  on  board  a  foreign  vessel 

supercargoes,  whom,  it  being  a  newun-  ^„,^  j^^yy  ^^  awertlon.    Benjamin 

**'*!S**;   ^  «"*   •*P'*"l?;u."^:  of  Tudila,  a  Jewish  traveller,  pretondi 

mended  to  the  Oenoese  »pabllo.    But  ^^^  tt^i^rt  of  Alexandria,  ai>out  IISO, 

***'^  FT*&'  *"P^*^  ^."Ik     ^  **^i.*^;  oontalnedveesels  not  only  from  England! 

merelal  jealousy,  seiMd  theveo^  l,„t  ^^    a,„^  and  even    cRunnZ 

et^rE^™^  l?S?5V^pSa[  Ha.xi.«.yoy.2:i^l.i.p.664. 
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senate,  or  by  royal  orders  restoring  ships  unjustly  seized,  that 
wo  come  by  a  knowledge  of  those  facts  which  histories  neg- 
lect to  relate.  Pisa  shared  a  little  in  this  traffic,  and  Venice 
more  considerably ;  but  Genoa  was  beyond  all  competition  at 
the  head  of  Italian  commerce  in  these  seas  during  the  four- 
teenth century.  In  the  next  her  general  decline  lefl  it  more 
open  to  her  rival ;  but  I  doubt  whether  Venice  ever  maic^ 
tained  so  strong  a  connection  with  England.  Through  London 
and  Bruges,  their  chief  station  in  Flanders,  the  merchants 
of  Italy  and  of  Spain  transported  oriental  produce  to  the 
farthest  parts  of  the  north.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Baltic 
coast  were  stimulated  by  the  desire  of  precious  luxuries  which 
they  had  never  known  ;  and  these  wants,  though  selfish  and 
frivolous,  are  the  means  by  which  nations  acquire  civilizatioc^ 
and  the  earth  is  rendered  fruitful  of  its  produce.  As  the  car- 
riers of  this  trade  the  Hanseatic  merchants  resident  in  £ng* 
land  and  Flanders  derived  profits  through  which  eventually 
of  course  those  countries  were  enriched.  It  seems  that  the 
Italian  vessels  unloaded  at  the  marts  of  London  or  Bruges, 
and  that  such  parts  of  their  cargoes  as  were  intended  for  a 
more  northern  trade  came  there  into  the  hands  of  the  Ger* 
man  merchants.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  England  car- 
ried on  a  pretty  extensive  traffic  with  the  countries  around 
the  Mediterranean,  for  whose  commodities  her  wool  and  wool- 
len cloths  enabled  her  to  pay. 

The  commerce  of  the  southern  division,  though  it  did  no^ 

OommocM     I  think,  produce  more  extensively  beneficial  effects 

Meditar-       ^pou  the  progress  of  society,  was    both    earlier, 

and  more  splendid  than  that  of  England  ^nd  the 

neighboring  countries.    Besides  Venice,  which  has 

been  mentioned  already,  Amalfi  kept  up  the  commercial  in 

tercourse  of  Christendom  with  the  Saracen  coun- 

**  *         tries  before  the  first  crusade.^    It  was  the  singular 

1  Th«  Amalfltaiu  are  thus  deaeribed       H^sls  et  Antioeht.    Hno  [•tUm?]  fk«ta 
by  William  of  ApoUa,  apad  Muratoii,  plurima  transit. 

PiiMrt.  80.  HIo  Arabai,  Indi,  SleuU  noaoQ&tqr,  •! 

^'^fcrtTVldJtilrr''""*  P^?'***^"*  ^       Bmo^^m  mt  toiam  pzopa  nobiUtate 
Nulla  majit  loeaple.  argi^ato,  TeBUbm,       j^  ^^^fynoM,  et  amana  mueate 

Partlbui  {nnnmarls  ao  plnrimua  urba  i«i«m. 

moiatur  [There  muat  be,  I  f napeetf  aome  eiac- 

Ktuta,  maria  ooBliqot  Tias  aperlre  pa-  garatlon  about  the  eommeroa  and  opu* 

rltui.  lenoe  of  Amalfl,  in  the  onlj  a^e  when 

Bao  et  Ala^andri  diT«na  tenninr  ab  alus  poeeeeaed  anj  at  all.    Tlu  oi^  could 

vrbat  Mfar  bate  bean  eonaidarabli,  aa  «a  m^ 
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fiite  of  this  city  to  have  filled  np  the  interval  between  two 
periods  of  civilization,  in  neither  of  which  she  was  destined 
to  be  distinguished.  Scarcely  known  before  the  end  of  the 
sixth  century,  Amalfi  ran  a  brilliant  career,  as  a  free  and 
trading  republic,  which  was  checked  by  the  arms  of  a  con- 
queror in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth.  Since  her  subjugation 
by  Roger  king  of  Sicily,  the  name  of  a  people  who  for  a 
while  connected  Europe  with  Asia  has  hardly  been  repeated, 
except  for  two  discoveries  falsely  imputed  to  them,  those  of 
the  Pandects  and  of  the  compass. 

But  the  decline  of  Amalfi  was  amply  compensated  to  the 
rest  of  Italy  by  the  constant  elevation  of  Pisa,  py^ 
Grenoa,  and  Venice  in  the  twelfth  and  ensuing  Genoa, 
ages.  The  crusades  led  immediately  to  this  grow-  ^*°^' 
ing  prosperity  of  the  commercial  cities*  Besides  the  profit 
accruing  from  so  many  naval  armaments  which  they  supplied, 
aod  the  continual  passage,  of  private  adventurers  in  their 
vessels,  they  were  enabled  to  open  a  more  extensive  channel 
of  oriental  traffic  than  had  hitherto  been  known.  These 
three  Italian  republics  enjoyed  immunities  in  the  Christian 
principalities  of  Syria ;  possessing  separate  quarters  in  Acre, 
Tripoli,  and  other  cities,  where  they  were  governed  by  Iheir 
own  laws  and  magistrates.  Though  the  progress  of  com- 
merce must,  from  the  condition  of  European  industry,  have 
been  slow,  it  was  uninterrupted  ;  and  the  settlements  in  Pal- 
estine were  becoming  important  as  factories,  an  use  of  which 
Grodfrey  and  Urban  little  dreamed,  when  they  were  lost 
through  the  guilt  and  imprudence  of  their  inhabitants.^  Vil- 
lani  laments  the  injury  sustained  by  commerce  in  consequence 
of  the  capture  of  Acre,  ^  situated,  as  it  was,  on  the  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean,  in  the  centre  of  Syria,  and,  as  we  might 
say,  of  the  habitable  world,  a  haven  for  all  merchandise, 
both  from  the  East  and  the  West,  which  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth  frequented  for  this  trade."  '     But  the  loss  was  soon 

Jndg*    from    its   position    immedbitely  prewnt  ih«  haa,  I  boUoTt,  no  Ibrelgn 

under  a  steep  mountain  ;  and  what  is  tiade  at  all.    1848.] 

■all  more  material,    has  a   Teiy  small  i  The  Inhabitants  of  Acre  were  noted, 

port.    According  to  our  notions  of  trade,  in  an  age  not  very  P)Bn,  Ibr  the  excess 

she  could  nerer  hare  eqjoyed  much  ;  the  of  their  Tioee.    In  1291  th^  plnndered 

lines  quoted  from  Wllliun  of  Apulia  are  some  of  the  snl^ts  of  a  neighboring 

to  be  taken  as  a  poet^s  panegyrie.    It  Is  Uohammedan  prineOf  and,  refkinng  rep- 

of  course  a  question  of  degree  ;  Amalfl  aration,  the  city  was  besieged  and  taken 

wee  no  doubt  a  commercial  republic  to  by  storm.    Muzatori,  ad  ann.  Qjbbftn, 

<ihe  extent  of  her  capacity ;  but  thoee  e.  68. 

who  hare  eter  been  ok  the  coast  must  *  VtUani,  I.  tU.  o.  IM. 
to  awara  hOfW  limited    that  was.    Al 
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retrieved,  not  perhaps  by  Pisa  and  Genoa,  but  by  Venioey 
who  formed  connections  with  the  Saracen  govemmenta, 
and  maintained  her  commercial  intercourse  with  Syria  and 
Egypt  by  their  license,  though  subject  probably  to  heavy  ex- 
actions. Sahuto,  a  Venetian  author  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fouileenth  century,  has  left  a  curious  account  of  the  Levant 
trade  which  his  countrymen  carried  on  at  that  time.  Their 
imports  it  is  easy  to  guess,  and  it  appeals  that  timber,  brass, 
tin,  and  lead,  as  well  as  the  precious  metals,  were  exported 
to  Alexandria,  besides  oil,  saffron,  and  some  of  the  productions 
of  Italy,  and  even  wool  and  woollen  cloths.^  The  European 
side  of  the  account  had  therefore  become  respectable. 

The  commei*cial  cities  enjoyed  as  great  privileges  at  Con* 
fitantinople  as  in  Syria,  and  they  bore  an  eminent  part  in  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  Eastern  empire.  After  the  capture  of 
Constantinople  by  the  Latin  crusaders,  the  Venetians,  having 
been  concerned  in  that  conquest,  became,  of  course,  the  fa- 
vored traders  under  the  new  dynasty ;  possessing  their  own 
district  in  the  city,  with  their  magistrate  or  podestk,  ap- 
pointed at  Venice,  and  subject  to  the  parent  republic  When 
the  Greeks  recovered  the  seat  of  their  empire,  the  Greno- 
ese,  who,  from  jealousy  of  their  rivals,  had  contributed  to 
that  revolution,  obtained  similar  immunities.  This  powerful 
and  enterprising  state,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  sometimes 
the  ally,  sometimes  the  enemy,  of  the  Byzantine  court,  main- 
tained its  independent  settlement  at  Pera.  From  thence  she 
spread  her  sails  into  the  Euxine,  and,  planting  a  colony  at 
Caffa  in  the  Crimea,  extended  a  line  of  commerce  with  the 
interior  regions  of  Asia,  which  even  the  skill  and  spirit  of 
our  own  times  has  not  yet  been  able  to  revive.* 

1  BfAcphenon.  p.  490.  eller  with  a  couple  of  Interpreters  and  • 

*  Oapmany,  HemorlM    HIstorieaa,   t.  terraot.     The  Venetians  had  also  a  aalt 

III.  preface,  p.  11 ;  and  part  2,  p.  181.  ttement  In  the  Crimea,  and  appear,  by 

nia  aathoritjr  In  Balduecl   Pegalottl,  a  a  paesage  In  Petrarch's  letters,  to  hav* 

Florentine  writer  upon  oomnuroe  aboat  poMeMed    some  of  the  trade    through 

1810,  who^e  wnrk  I  haw  n<>Ter  seen.    It  Tartary.    In  a  letter  written  (Vom  Ven- 

appears  from  Balduecl  that  the  roate  to  ice,  after  extolling  in  too  rhetorical  a 

China  was  from  Asoph  to  Astrakan,  and  manner  the  commerce  of  that  lepubllc, 

thence,  bjr  a  variety  of  places  which  can-  he  mentions  a  particular  ship  that  had 

not  be  fbund  in  modern  maps,  to  Cam-  Just  sailed  for  the  '*lack  Sea.     Kt  Ipsa 

balu,  probably  Pekln.  the  capital  city  quidem  Tanalm  It   /Isura,  oostrl  enim 

of  China,  which  he  describes  as  being  marls  narigatio    non    ultra    tenditur ; 

one   hundred   miles   in   circumference,  eorum  Tero  aliqui,  qnos  haee  fort,  liUe 

The  Journey  was  of  rather  more  than  Iter  [Instituent]  earn  egressurl,  nee  antea 

eight  months,  going  and  returning ;  and  snbstlturi,  quXm  Oange  et  Cancaso  su- 

be  assures  us  It  was  perfeetty  secure,  not  perato,  ad  Indos  atque  extremos  Seres  et 

only  flw  cataTaas,  but  Ibr  a  single  tcav-  Orientalem  perreniatar  Oeeanam.    Ib 
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The  French  provinces  which  border  on  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  partook  in  the  advantages  .which  it  offered.  Not  only 
Marseilles,  whose  trade  had  continued  in  a  certain  degree 
throughout  the  worst  ages,  but  Narbonne,  Nismes,  and  espe* 
dally  Montpelier,  were  distinguished  for  commercial  pros- 
perity.^ A  still  greater  activity  prevailed  in  Catalonia. 
From  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  (for  we  need  not 
trace  the  rudiments  of  its  history)  Barcelona  began  to  emu- 
late the  Italian  cities  in  both  the  branches  of  naval  energy, 
war  and  commerce.  Engaged  in  frequent  and  severe  hos- 
tUiUes  with  Genoa,  and  sometimes  with  Constantinople,  while 
their  vessels  traded  to  every  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
even  of  the  English  Channel,  the  Catalans  might  justly  be 
reckoned  among  the  first  of  maritime  nations.  The  com- 
merce of  Barcelona  has  never  since  attained  so  great  a  height 
as  in  the  fifteenth  century.^ 

The  introduction  of  a  silk  manufacture  at  Palermo,  by 
Roger  Guiscard  in  1148,  gave  perhaps  the  ear-  ^,^ 
liest  impulse  to  the  industry  of  Italy.      Nearly  manure 
about  the  same  time  the  Genoese  plundered  two  ^'^* 
Moorish  cities  of  Spain,  from  which  they  derived  the  same 
art.     In  the  next  age  this  became  a  staple  manufacture  of 
the  Lombard  and  Tuscan  republics,  and  the  cultivation  of 
mulberries  was  enforced  by  their  laws.*     Woollen  stuffs, 
though  the  trade  was  perhaps  less  conspicuous  than  that  of 
Flanders,  and  though  many  of  the  coarser  kinds  were  im- 
ported from  thence,  employed  a  multitude  of  workmen  in 
Italy,  Catalonia,  and  the  south  of  France.^    Among  the  trad- 
ing companies  into  which  the  middling  ranks  were  distrib* 
uted,  those  concerned  in  silk  and  woollens  were  most  numer- 
ous and  honorable.* 

qao  aniens  et  Inexplebillf  habendl  sitb  *  The  btotory  of  Italian  atates,  and 

homiaum     mentes     rapit!      PetrarcA  especially  Florence,  will  apeak  for  the 

Opera.  Senll.  1.  ii.  ep.  8,  p.  700 edit.  1581.  flnt  eonntry ;  Gapmany  attestii  the  wooi- 

1  Hist,  de  Languedoc,  t  Ul.  p.  631;  t.  len  manulketnre  of  the  second  — M(>m. 

It.  p.  517.    M6m.  de  TAcad.  des  Inscrip-  Hist,  de  Barcel.  t.  i.  part  8,  p.  7,  fcc: 

tions,  t.  zxxTii.  and  Vaissette  that  of  Carcass<nne  and 

*  Gapmany.  Memorias  Historleas  de  its  vicinity  —  Hist,  de  Lang.  t.  It.  p.  517. 
Bartelona,  t.  i.  part  2.  See  particularly  •  None  wore  admitted  to  the  rank  of 
p.  86.  burgesses  in  the  town   of  Arsgon  who 

*  Muratori,  dissert.  80.    Oenlna,  RIto-  used  any  manual  trade,  with  the  ezcep- 
lusione  d'ltalia,  1.  iIt.  o.  U.    The  Utter  tion  of  dealers  in  flue  cloths.    The  wool- 
writer  is  of  opinion  that  mulberries  were  len  manufactun  of  ^  pain  did  not  at  any 
not  enltiTated  as  an   important  olitJeet  time  become  a  considerable  article  of  ajc 
till  alter  180O,  nor  even  to  any  great  ex-  port,  nor  even  supply  the  internal  cou 
tent  ttU  alter  1500 ;  the  Italian  manufao-  sumption,  as  Gapmany  lias  well  shown 
turers  buying  most  of  their  silk  firom  Memorias    Hlstorlcas,  t.  ill.  p.  8SS5  el 
Spain  or  the  Lerant  aeq.,  and  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  x. 
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A  property  of  a  natural  substance,  long  overlooked  even 
though  it  attracted  observation  by  a  different  peculiarity,  has 
influenced  by  its  accidental  discoveiy  the  fortunes 
of  ttt«  "^  of  mankind  more  than  all  the  deductions  of  phi-  . 
"*'?!!!!!*'  losophy.  It  is,  perhaps,  impossible  to  ascertain 
**"  the  epoch  when  the  polarity  of  the  magnet  was 

first  known  in  Europe.  The  common  opinion,  which  ascribes 
its  discovery  to  a  citizen  of  Amalfi  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
is  undoubtedly  erroneous.  Guiot  de  Provins,  a  French  poet, 
who  lived  about  the  year  1200,  or,  at  the  latest  under  St. 
Louis,  describes  it  in  the  most  unequivocal  language.  James 
de  Yitry,  a  bishop  in  Palestine,  before  the  middle  of  the  thii^ 
tcenth  century,  and  Guido  Guinizzelli,  an  Italian  poet  of  the 
same  time,  are  equally  explicit.  The  French,  as  well  as  Ital-. 
ians,  claim  the  discovery  as  their  own  ;  but  whether  it  were 
due  to  either  of  these  nations,  or  rather  learned  from  their 
intercourse  with  the  Saracens,  is  not  easily  to  be  ascertained.^ 
For  some  time,  perhaps,  even  this  wonderful  improvement  in 
the  art  of  navigation  might  not  be  universally  adopted  by 
vessels  sailing  within  the  Mediterranean,  and  accustomed  to 
their  old  system  of  observations.  But  when  it  became  more 
established,  it  naturally  inspired  a  more  fearless  spirit  of  ad- 

1  Bonehtr,  the  Freocb  traniUtor  of  wnlt  known  in  tbo  thirteenth  eentnrj  j 

n  CoDKolato  del  Bfara,  nre  that  Bdriasl,  and  pute  an  end  altogether  to  the  pre- 

ft  Saracen  geographer  who  llred  aboat  teneiona  of  FlaTio  Oioji^,  if  eaeh  a  penon 

1100,  giTee  an  acoonnt,  though  In  a  con-  erer  exliitM.    See  also  Macpheraon'n  An- 

ftieed  manner,  of  the  polarity  of  the  nala,  p.  8S4  and  418.    It  te  provoking  to 

nagnnt.  1. 11.  p.  2S0.    HoweTer,  the  Hoes  find  an  hi^itorian  like  Robertson  amert- 

of  Oulot  de  PrOTioA  are  decMve.    Theee  log,  without  hesitation,  that  thin  eltiaen 

are  quoted    in    ili^t.   Utc^raire   de   U  of  Amalfi  wan  the  Inventor  of  the  com- 

Vranee,  t.  Iz.  p.  199;  M^m.  de  TAcad.  nam,  and  thus  accmliting  an  error  which 

dee  Inecript.  t.  xzi.  p.  192 ;  and  WTenJ  had  already  been  detected, 
other  works.    OuinlzaeUl  has  the  follow-       It  Is  a  singular  circumstance,  and  only 

Sng  passage,  In  a  canaone  quoted  by  Oln-  to  be  explained  by  the  obstinacy  with 

gueuA,  llliit.  Litt^ndre  de  i'ltalie,  t.  i.  p.  which  men  are  apt  to  reject  Improvo- 

418 :  —  ment,  that  the  magnetic  needle  was  not 

In  quelle  parU  sotto  tramontana.  pnemlly  adopted  In  navigation  Ullvery 

sSn^o  n  monS^JTla  «UnTl  1^      ^ '  l«°f  »"«'  ^Je  dj^^«21«^ »«"  P»2PS2S: 

Che  dan  virtute  air  acre   ^  "J  ^"^  "^^  ,"»*!'  P?J"*lL|*"ir^V  ?2 

?!.,^rriiii?s2ira":v£'Lr '"*"'  JiitiTn^th'^irni:^,  I'h^  "T^^  {£.• 

Atr^lalSopSm^  "'"  """^  PO^'Jty  of  the  nSle,  mention  also  it. 

^  round  no  di«tioct  proof  of  Its  empioy- 

We  cannot  be  diverted,  by  che  nonsenst-  ment  till  1408,  and  does  not  believe  that 

eal  theory  these  lines  contiJn,  from  per*  it  was  frequently  on  board  Medlterra- 

wiving  the  positive  testimony  of  the  last  nean  ships  at  the  latter  part  of  the  pre- 

verse  to  the    poet's  knowledge  of  the  ceding  age.    Uemorias  HIstorlcas.  t.  ill. 

polarity   of    the   magnet.    But  if  any  p.  70.    Perhaps  however  he  has  infrrred 

doubt  could  remain,  tlraboschi  (t.  Iv.  p.  too  much  ftom  his  negative  proof;  and 

171)  has  fUUy  established,  fhim  a  series  this  sul^t  seems  open  to  Aarthtr  In- 

of  passages,  that  this  plwnomenon  was  quliy. 
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venture.  It  was  not,  as  has  been  mentioned,  till  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourteenth  century  that  the  Genoese  and  other 
nations  around  (hat  inland  sea  steered  hito  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
towards  England  and  Flanders.  This  intercourse  with  the 
northern  countries  enlivened  their  trade  with  the  Levant  by 
the  exchange  of  productions  which  Spain  and  Italy  do  not 
supply,  and  enriched  the  merchants  by  means  of  whose  capi- 
tal the  exports  of  London  and  of  Alexandria  were  conveyed 
into  each  other's  harbors. 

The  usual  risks  of  navigation,  and  those  incident  to  oommer* 
cial  adventure,  produce  a  variety  of  questions  in  ev-  uaritiaM 
ery  system  of  jurisprudence^  which,  though  always  ^^* 
to  be  determined,  as  far  as  possible,  by  principles  of  natural 
justice,  must  in  many  cases  depend  upon  established  cus- 
toms. These  customs  of  maritime  law  were  anciently  reduced 
into  a  code  by  the  Rhodians,  and  the  Roman  emperors  pre- 
served or  reformed  the  constitutions  of  that  republic  Jt  would 
be  hard  to  say  how  far  the  tradition  of  this  early  jurisprudence 
survived  the  decline  of  commerce  in  the  darker  ages ;  but 
afler  it  began  to  recover  itself,  necessity  suggested,  or  recol 
lection  prompted,  a  scheme  of  regulations  resembling  in  some 
degree,  but  much  more  enlarged  than  those  of  antiquity. 
This  was  formed  into  a  written  code,  H  Gonsolato  del  Mare, 
not  much  earlier,  probably,  than  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century;  and  its  promulgation  seems  rather  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  citizens  of  Barcelona  than  from  those  of 
Pisa  or  Venice,  who  have  also  claimed  to  be  the  first  legisla- 
tors of  the  sea.^  Besides  regulations  simply  mercantile,  this 
system  has  defined  the  mutual  rights  of  neutral  and  belliger- 
ent vessels,  and  thus  laid  the  basis  of  the  positive  law  of  na- 
tions in  its  most  important  and  disputed  cases.    The  king  of 


1  Bmieber  rapposM  H  to  haTt  1n«ii  ought  perhapa  to  ontwdgb  vraj  other 

oomplled  at  BareiBlona  aboot  900 ;  but  asserts  and  seems  to  prore  them  to  bnvo 

his  reasoningi  are  tneonelosiTe,  t.  i.  p.  been  enacted  by  the  mercantile  magto 

72 ;  and  Indeed  Barcelona  at  that  time  trates  of  Barcelona,  under  the  niga  of 

▼as  little,  if  at  all,  better  than  a  fishing^  James  the  conqueror  which  is  much  the 

town.    Some  armaments  might  be  drawn  same  period.    Codigo  de  las  Costumbras 

In  &Tor  of  Pisa  trom  the  expressions  Ifaritimas  de  Barcelona,  Madrid,  1791. 

of  Henry  IV.  *b  cliarter  granted  to  that  But,  by  whaterer  nation  they  wen  re- 

eity  in  1061.    Consaetndines,  qoas  ha-  duoed  Into  their  present  fbrm,  these  laws 

bent  de  mail,  sic  Hs  obaerrabimus  slcul  were  certainly  the  ancient  and  estabUah- 

Ulorum  est  consuetudo.    Muratori,  DIs-  ed  usages  of  the  Mediterranean  states: 

■ert.  46.    Giannone  seems  to  think  the  and  Plaa  may  veiy  probably  hare  Uken 

eoUectlon  was  compiled  about  the  rrign  a  great  share  In  first  practising  what  a 

of  Louis  IX.  1.  zi.  o.  6.    Gapmany,  the  century  or  two  afterwards  was  rendered 

last   Spanish   editor,    whoee  authority  more  precise  at  Baicetona. 


Freqiieiioy 
of  ptmey. 
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France  and  count  of  Provence  solemnly  acceded  to  this 
maritime  code,  which  hence  acquired  a  binding  force  within 
the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  and  in  most  respects  the  law  mer- 
chant of  £urope  is  at  present  conformable  to  its  provisions. 
A  set  of  regulations,  chiefly  borrowed  from  the  Consolato, 
was  compiled  in  Fi%ince  under  the  reign  of  Louis  IX^  and 
prevailed  in  their  own  country.  These  have  been  denomi- 
nated the  laws  of  Oleron,  from  an  idle  story  that  they  were 
enacted  by  Richard  I^  while  his  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land 
lay  at  anchor  in  that  island.^  Nor  was  the  north  without  its 
peculiar  code  of  maritime  jurisprudence ;  namely,  the  Ordi- 
nances of  Wiabuy,  a  town  in  the  isle  of  Grothland,  princi- 
pally compiled  from  those  of  Oleron,  before  the  year  1400, 
by  which  the  Baltic  traders*  were  governed  ' 

There  was  abundant  reason  for  establishing  among  mari- 
laenoy  time  nations  some  theory  of  mutual  rights,  and  for 
securing  the  redress  of  injuries,  as  far  aa  possible, 
by  means  of  acknowledged  tribunals.  In  that  state  of  bar- 
barous anarchy  which  so  long  resisted  the  coercive  authority 
of  civil  magistrates,  the  sea  held  out  even  more  temptation 
and  more  impunity  than  the  land ;  and  when  the  laws  had 
regained  their  sovereignty,  and  neither  robbery  nor  private 
wfufare  was  any  longer  tolerated,  there  remained  that  great 
common  of  mankind,  unclaimed  by  any  king,  and  the  liberty 
of  the  sea  was  another  name  for  the  security  of  plunderers. 
A  pirate,  in  a  well-armed  quick-sailing  vessel,  must  feel,  I 
suppose,  the  enjoyments  of  his  exemption  from  control  more 
exquisitely  than  any  other  freebooter ;  and  darting  along  the 
bosom  of  the  ocean,  under  the  impartial  radiance  of  the 
heavens,  may  deride  the  dark  concealments  and  hurried 
flights  of  the  forest  robber.  His  occupation  is,  indeed,  ex- 
tinguished by  the  civilization  of  later  ages,  or  confined  to  dis- 
tant climates.  But  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centu- 
ries, a  rich  vessel  was  never  secure  from  attack ;  and  neither 
restitution  nor  punishment  of  the  criminals  was  to  be  ob- 
tained from  governments  who  sometimes  feared  the  plunderer 

1  HacpbMMn,  p.  868.    Boucher  rap-  bj  a  wbU  til)  1288,  a  proof  that  it  eovld 

poMS  thom  to  M  reglsteiB    at  aotiul  not  har«  been  prerioaalj  a  town  (rfmueh 

decisiont.  importanoe.    It  flonrished  chiefly  in  the 

*  I  have  only  the  aathortty  of  Bon*  first  part  of  the  fourteenth  centnry,  and 

eher  for  refcrring  the  Ordinancei  of  Wie-  ivaa  at  that  time  an  independent  repnb- 

baj  to  the  year  1400.    Beckman  imag-  lie.  but  fell  under  the  yoke  of  Denmaift 

Ines  tliem  to   be  older  than  thoee  of  before  the  end  of  the  same  age. 
Oleron.    But  Wlebuj  waa  not  ondosed 
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and  sometimes  connived  at  the  offence.^  Mere  piracy,  bow- 
ever,  was  not  the  only  dan^^er.  The  maritime  towns  of  Flan- 
ders, France,  and  England,  like  the  free  republics  of  Italy, 
prosecuted  their  own  quarrels  by  arms,  without  asking  the 
leave  of  their  respective  sovereigns.  This  prac-  Law  of 
tice,  exactly  analogous  to  tliat  of  private  war  »p****»- 
in  the  feudal  system,  more  than  once  involved  the  kings  of 
France  and  England  in  hostility.^  But  where  the  quarrel 
did  not  proceed  to  such  a  length  as  absolutely  to  engage  two 
opposite  towns,  a  modification  of  this  ancient  right  of  rc« 
venge  formed  part  of  the  regular  law  of  nations,  under  the 
name  of  reprisals.  Whoever  was  plundered  or  injured  by 
the  inhabitant  of  another  town  obtained  authority  from  his 
own  magistrates  to  seize  the  property  of  any  other  person 
belonging  to  it,  until  his  loss  should  be  compensated.  This 
law  of  reprisal  was  not  confined  to  maritime  places ;  it  pre- 
vailed in  Lombardy,  and  probably  in  the  German  cities. 
Thus,  if  a  citizen  of  Modena  was  robbed  by  a  Bolognese,  he 
complained  to  the  magistrates  of  the  former  city,  who  rep- 
resented tlie  case  to  those  of  Bologna,  demanding  redi-ess. 
If  this  were  not  immediately  granted,  letters  of  reprisals 
were  issued  to  plunder  the  territory  of  Bologna  till  the  in- 
jured party  should  be  reimbursed  by  sale  of  the  spoil.'  In 
the  laws  of  Marseilles  it  is  declared,  "  If  a  foreigner  take 
anything  from  a  citizen  of  Marseilles,  and  he  who  has  juris- 
diction over  the  said  debtor  or  unjust  taker  does  not  cause 
right  to  be  done  in  the  same,  the  rector  or  consuls,  at  the  pe- 
tition of  the  said  citizen,  shall  grant  him  reprisals  upon  all  the 
goods  of  the  said  debtor  or  unjust  taker,  and  also  upon  the 
goods  of  others  who  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  him  who 
ought  to  do  justice,  and  would  not,  to  the  said  citizen  of 
Mturseilles."  4  Edward  III.,  remonstrates,  in  an  instrument 
published  by  Rymer,  against  letters  of  marque  granted  by 
the  king  of  Aragon  to  one  Berenger  de  la  Tone,  who  had 
been  robbed  by  an  English  pirate  of  2000/.,  alleging  that,  in 

1  nngh  DoRpenMr  seind  a  OenoeM  thcM  conflicts,  and  of  tiioae  with  fbt 

Twel  TiwlOMl  at  14,800  marks,  for  which  marinen    of    Norway    and    DenmariL 

no  restitatlon  waii  ever  made.    Kym.  t.  Sometimes  mutual  envy  produced  froyf 

iY.  p.  701.    Maepherson,  a.  o.  1336.  between  diflbreot  Knglish  towns.    Thus, 

>  The  Cinque  Ports  and  other  trading  in  12&4    the    WinclMlsea   mariners   at* 

towns  of  Kngland  were  in   a  constant  taeked  a   Yarmouth  galley,  and  liiUed 

state   of   hostility   with  their  opposite  some   of  her  men.    Matt.  Fails,  apod 

iMflghbors  daring  the  reigns  of  Bdward  I.  Ifaepherson. 

and  II.    One  might  quote  almost  lialf  >  Muratori,  Dissert.  68. 

AM  IwitrunMnfeiln  Bymer  ia  proof  of  •  Du  Cange,  too.  Laodoia. 
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asmuch  as  he  bad  always  been  ready  to  give  redress  to  the 
party,  H  seemed  to  his  counsellors  that  there  was  no  just 
cause  for  repritsals  upon  the  king's  or  his  subjects'  property.* 
This  passage  is  so  far  curious  as  it  asserts  the  existence  of 
A  customary  law  of  nations,  the  knowledge  of  which  was  al« 
ready  a  sort  of  learning.  Sir  E.  Coke  speaks  of  this  right 
of  private  reprisals  as  if  it  still  existed ; '  and,  in  fact,  there 
are  instances  of  granting  such  letters  as  late  as  the  reign  of 
Charles  L 

A  practice,  founded  on  the  same  principles  as  reprisal,  though 
Liability  rather  less  violent^  was  that  of  attaching  the  goods 
itf  ftii«M  or  persons  of  resident  foreigners  for  the  debts  of 
other's  their  countrymen.     This  indeed,  in  England,  was 

debts.  QQ^  confined  to  foreigners  until  the  statute  of 

Westminster  I.  c  23,  which  enacts  that  **  no  stranger  who 
is  of  this  realm  shall  be  distrained  in  any  town  or  market 
for  a  debt  wherein  he  is  neither  principal  nor  surety." 
Henry  III.  had  previously  granted  a  charter  to  the  burgesses 
of  Lubec,  that  they  should  ^  not  be  arrested  for  the  debt  of 
any  of  their  countrymen,  unless  the  magistrates  of  Lubec 
neglected  to  compel  payment."*  But  by  a  variety  of 
grants  from  Edward  II.  the  privileges  of  English  subjects 
under  the  statute  of  Westminster  were  extended  to  most 
foreign  nations.^  This  unjust  responsibility  had  not  been 
confined  to  civil  cases.  One  of  a  company  of  Italian  mer« 
diants,  the  Spini,  having  killed  a  man,  the  officers  of  justice 
seized  the  bodies  and  effects  of  all  the  rest* 

If  under  all  these  obstacles,  whether  created  by  barbarous 
Q,^i  manners,  by  national  prejudice,  or  by  the  fraudu- 

pr^«<  lent  and  arbitrary  measures  of  princes,  the  mer* 
^^  chants  of  different  countries  became  so  opulent  as 

almost  to  rival  the  ancient  nobility,  it  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
greatness  of  their  commercial   profits.    The  trading  com* 

Sanies  possessed  either  a  positive  or  a  virtual  monopoly,  and 
eld  the  keys  of  those  eastern  regions,  for  the  luxuries  of 

1  RrnMr,  t.  It.  p.  676.     Yldetur  mr  >  Rymer,  t  i.  p.  880. 

pUntfbttf  ot  perltii.  qood  oiaM,  de  Jura,  *  Idem,  t.  lU.  p.  468,  047, 678,  et  Infra, 

non  subHiU  marcham  wu  repiiMUfaun  la  Bee  too  the  onlinanoes  of  the  staple,  la 

noettii,  eea  nubditorum  noetrorum,  bo>  27  Bdw.  III.,  wbicheonflrm  thia  amoof 

all  concedeodi.    See  too  a  caae  of  neu-  other  pririleguit,  and  eontaln  manJfola 

Cx»l  ffoodi  on  board  aa  eneiny'a  Tewel  evidence  of  the  regard  paid  to  oommero* 

elaimed  by  the  owners,  and  a  legal  die-  In  tiiat  reign. 

ttnetion  taken  in  fhTor  of  the  captors.  *  Kymer,  t.  11.  p.  891.    Uadox,  lOst. 

i,  vl.  p.  It.  Xzcheouer,  o.  xzil.  s.  7. 

«  27  K.  lU.  Stat.  U  e.  17.  2  Inst.  p. 
J06. 
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which  the  progressive  refinement  of  manners  prodaciid  an 
increasing  demand.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  average 
rate  of  profit;*  but  we  know  that  the  interest  of  ^n^jbijj 
money  was  exceedingly  high  throughout  the  mid-  nteof 
die  ages.  At  Verona,  in  1228,  it  was  fixed  by  law  ^'^'^^ 
at  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent.;  at  Modena,  in  1270,  it  seems 
to  have  been  as  high  as  twenty.^  The  republic  of  Genoa, 
towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  when  Italy  had 
grown  wealthy,  paid  only  from  seven  to  ten  per  cent,  to  her 
creditors.*  But  in  France  and  England  the  rate  was  far 
more  oppressive.  An  ordinance  of  Philip  the  Fair,  in  131 1, 
allows  twenty  per  cent  after  the  first  year  of  the  loan.^  Un- 
der Henry  UL,  according  to  Matthew  Paris,  the  debtor  paid 
ten  per  cent,  every  two  months ;  ^  but  this  is  absolutely  in- 
credible as  a  general  practice.  This  was  not  merely  owing 
to  scarcity  of  money,  but  to  the  discouragement  which  a 
strange  prejudice  opposed  to  one  of  the  most  useful  and  le- 
gitimate branches  of  commerce.  Usury,  or  lending  money 
for  profit,  was  treated  as  a  crime  by  the  theologians  of  the 
middle  ages ;  and  though  the  superstition  has  been  eradica- 
ted, some  part  of  the  prejudice  remains  in  our  legislation. 
This  trade  in  money,  and  indeed  a  great  part  of  inland  trade 
in  general,  had  originally  fallen  to  the  Jews,  who  uoim/ 
were  noted  for  their  usury  so  early  as  the  sixth  deaiinv'tof 
century.*  For  several  subsequent  ages  they  con- 
tinued to  employ  their  capital  and  industry  to  the  same  ad- 
vantage, with  little  molestation  from  the  clergy,  who  always 
tolerated  their  avowed  and  national  infidelity,  and  often  with 
some  encouragement  from  princes.  In  the  twelfth  century 
we  find  them  not  only  possessed  of  landed  property  in  Lan- 
guedoc,  and  cultivating  the  studies  of  medicine  and  Rabbinical 
literature  in  their  own  academy  at  Montpelier,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  count  of  Toulouse,  but  invested  with  civil 
ofilccs.^  Raymond  Roger,  viscount  of  Carcasonne,  directs  a 
writ  ^  to  his  bailififs,  Christian  and  Jewish." '    It  was  one  of 

>  To  th*  Temarkftble  ipeach   of  the  annual  Interaet  ci  moocr,  waa  tan  par 

Doge  If  oranlgo.  qnoted  In  another  place,  cent,  at  Barcelona  in  1435.    Capmaay, 

▼ol.  1  p.  466,  the  annoal  profits  made  by  1. 1,  p.  209. 

Venice  on  her  meraiotile  capital  is  reek-  *  Da  Canfce,  t.  Uenra. 

ened  at  fortj  per  cent.  •  Mnratorl,  Diss.  16. 

*  Mumtorl.  DIsMrt.  16.  •  Greg.  Turon.  1.  ir. 

s  Biarri,  Ilist.  Gvnuens.  p.*  797.    The  '  Ilint.  de  Langnedoe,  t.  il  p.  817:1 

late  of  discount  on  bills,  which  may  not  lU.  p.  631. 

havaazaotljroomspondsdtothaavanca  •  Id.  t.  111.  p.  12L 
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the  conditions  imposed  hj  the  church  on  the  count  of  Ton- 
louse,  that  he  should  allow  no  Jews  to  possess  magistracy  in 
his  dominions.^  But  in  Spain  they  were  placed  by  some  of 
the  municipal  laws  on  the  footing  of  Christians,  with  respect 
to  the  composition  for  their  lives,  and  seem  in  no  other  Eu- 
ropean country  to  have  been  so  numerous  or  considerable.* 
The  diligence  and  expertness  of  this  people  in  all  pecuniary 
dealings  recommended  them  to  princes  who  were  solicitous 
about  the  improvement  of  their  revenue.  We  find  an  article 
in  the  general  charter  of  privileges  granted  by  Peter  III.  of 
Aragcn,  in  1283,  that  no  Jew  should  hold  the  office  of  a 
bayle  or  judge.  And  two  kings  of  Castile,  Alonzo  XI.  and 
Peter  the  Cruel,  incurred  much  odium  by  employing  Jewish 
ministers  in  their  treasury.  But,  in  other  parts  of  Europe, 
their  condition  had,  before  that  time,  begun  to  change  for  the 
worse  —  partly  from  the  fanatical  spirit  of  the  crusades, 
which  prompted  the  populace  to  massacre,  and  partly  from 
the  jealousy  which  their  opulence  excited.  Elings,  in  order 
to  gain  money  and  popularity  at  once,  abolished  the  debts 
due  to  the  children  of  Israel,  except  a  part  which  they  re- 
tained as  the  price  of  their  bounty.  One  is  at  a  loss  to  con- 
ceive the  process  of  reasoning  in  an  ordinance  of  St.  Louis, 
where,  "  for  the  salvation  of  his  own  soul  and  those  of  his 
ancestors,  he  releases  to  all  Christians  a  third  part  of  what 
was  owing  by  them  to  Jews."*  Not  content  with  such  edicts, 
the  kings  of  France  sometimes  banished  the  whole  nation 
from  their  dominions,  seizing  their  effects  at  the  same  time ; 
and  a  season  of  alternative  severity  and  toleration  continued 
till,  under  Charles  VL,  they  were  finally  expelled  from 
the  kingdom,  where  they  never  afterwards  possessed  any 
legal  settlement.^  They  were  expelled  from  England  under 
Edward  I.,  and  never  obtained  any  legal  permission  to  reside 
till  the  time  of  Cromwell.  This  decline  of  the  Jews  was 
owing  to  the  transference  of  their  trade  in  money  to  other 
handb.  In  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  mer- 
chants of  Lombardy  and  of  the  south  of  France*  took  up  the 

1  mat.  <1«  Lan^edoe,  t.  iU.  p.  163.  modani  dflpmrtment  of  tiM  Lot,  prodneed 

*  Marina,  Kiisayo  lIistorioo4}riUoo,  p.  a  tribn  of  luoney-dealera.    The  Caaraiiil 
148.  are  almost  as  often  noticed  aa  the  Lom- 

*  Martenne  Theaaumi  Aneodotorom,  bards.    See  the  article  to  Du  Gange.    In 
t.  i.  p  084.  Lombardy,  AbU,  a  eltjr  of  no  great  note 

*  Velly,  t.  It.  p.  136.  in  other  rcepecta,  was  liunoui  tat  ihm 

*  TlM  city  of  Cahorfl,  In  Qneioy,  the  aame  department  of 
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business  of  remitting  money  by  bills  of  exchange^  and  of 
making  profit  upon  loans.  The  utility  of  this  was  found  so 
great,  especially  by  the  Italian  clergy,  who  thus  in  an  easy 
manner  drew  the  income  of  their  transalpine  benefices,  that 
in  spite  of  much  obloquy,  the  Lombard  usurers  established 
themselves  in  every  country,  and  the  general  progress  of 
commerce  wore  off  the  bigotry  that  had  obstructed  their  re- 
ception. A  distinction  was  inade  between  moderate  and  ex- 
orbitant interest ;  and  though  the  casuists  did  not  acquiesce 
in  this  legal  regulation,  yet  it  satisfied,  even  in  superstitious 
times,  the  consciences  of  provident  traders.'  The  Italian 
bankers  were  frequently  allowed  to  farm  the  customs  in  Eng- 
land, as  a  security  perhaps  for  loans  which  were  not  very 
punctually  repaid.'  In  1345  the  Bardi  at  Florence,  the 
greatest  company  in  Italy,  became  bankrupt,  Edward  III. 
owing  them,  in  principal  and  interest,  900,000  gold  florins. 
Another,  the  Peruzzi,  failed  at  the  same  time,  being  creditors 
to  Edward  for  600,000  florins.  The  king  of  Sicily  owed 
100,000  florins  to  each  of  these  bankers.  Their  failure  in- 
volved, of  course,  a  multitude  of  Florentine  citizens,  and  was 
a  heavy  misfortune  to  the  state.^ 

1  There  ^ere  three  ipeeiee  of  paper  denoe,  has  been  employed    to  weaken 

eredit  In  the  dealings  of  merchants  :  1.  prinoiplw  that  ought  nerer  to  haTe  been 

General  letters  of  credit,  not  directed  to  acknowledged. 

any  one,  which  are  not  uncommon  In  One  species  of  usury,  and  that  of  the 

the  TiOTant :  2.  Orders  to  pfty  money  to  highest   importance  to  commerce,  wm 

a  pertionlar  person :  8.  Bills  of  exchange  always  permitted,  on  account  of  the  risk 

Sularly  negotiable.-  Boucher,  t.  il.  p.  that  attended  it.    This  was  marine  in 

Instances  of  the  first  are  men-  surance,  which  could  not  have  existed, 

tioned  by  Haepheraon  about  1200,  p.  887.  until  moneys  was  considered,  in  itself,  as 

The  second  species  was  introduced  by  a  source  of  profit.    The  earliest  regula- 

the  Jews,  about  1188  (Oapmany,  1. 1,  p.  tions  on  the  subject  of  insurance  are 

297);  but  it  may  be  doubtful  whether  those  of   Barcelona  iu  1438;    but  the 

the  last  stage  of  the  pn^^ss  was  reached  practice  was,  of  course,    earlier    than 

nearly  so  soon.    An  instrument  in  Ry-  these,  though  not  of  great  antiquity, 

mer,  howcTer,  of  the  year  1864  (t.  tI.  p.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Consolato  del 

485),  mentions  literaa  cambitoriflB,  which  Mare,  nor  In  any  of  the  Hanseatic  laws  of 

seem   to  hare    been    negotiable   bills ;  the  fourteenth  century.     Beckman,  toI. 

and  by  1400  they  were  drawn  in  sets,  I.  p.  888.    This  author,  not  being  aware 

and  worded  exactly  as  at  present.    Hae-  of  the  Barceloneso  laws  on  this  suhJeet 

pherson,  p.  614,  and  Beckman,  Illstory  published  by  Capmany,  supposes  the  first 

of  Inventions,  toI.  iii.  p  480,  giye  from  provisions  regulating  marine  assurance 

Oapmany  an  actual  precedent  of  a  bill  to  have  been  made  ae  Florence  In  IfiSS. 

dpited  in  1404.  *  Macpherson,  p.  487,  et  aUbi.    They 

s  Usury  was  looked  upon  with  horror  had  probably  excellent  bargains :  in  18ZB 

by  our  Bnglish  dlTines  long  after  the  the  Bardi  (krmed  all  the  customs  in  Bng- 

Belbrmation.    Fleurv,   in   his   Institu-  land  for  20/.  a  day.    But  in  1282  the  eus« 

«ions  au  Droit  Boclisiastlqne,  t.  ii.  p.  129,  toms  had  produced  8411/.,  and  half  aren« 

has  shown  the  subteiAiges  to  which  men  tury  of  great  improTement  had  elapsed. 

had  recourse  In  order  to  evade  this  pro-  *  Vlllani,  I.  sii.  e.  56,  87.    He  calls 

bibition.    It  Is  an  unhappy  truth,  that  these  two  banking-houses   the    plllait 

great  part  of  the  attention  devoted  to  which  sustained  great  jMurt  of  the  eom- 

Che  best  of  seienees,  ethics  and  Jnrispra-  meree  ot  Christendom. 

VOL.  II.  —  M.  84 
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Tiie  earliest  bank  of  deposit^  instituted  for  the  accommoda- 
Baakflof  ^^^  ^^  private  merchants,  is  said  to  have  been 
Genoa  and  tliat  of  Barcelona,  in  1401.^  The  banks  of  Venice 
othtsn.  ^^^  Genoa  were  of  a  different  description.    Al- 

though the  former  of  these  two  has  the  advantage  of  greater 
antiquity,  having  been  formed,  as  we  are  told,  in  the  twelflh 
century,  yet  its  early  history  is  not  so  clear  as  that  of  Genoa, 
nor  its  political  importance  so  remarkable,  however  similar 
might  be  its  origin.'  During  the  wars  of  Genoa  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  she  had  borrowed  lai^  sums  of  private  citi* 
zens,  to  whom  the  revenues  were  pledged  for  repayment. 
The  republic  of  Florence  had  set  a  recent,  though  not  a  very 
encouraging  example  of  a  public  loan,  to  defray  the  expense 
of  her  war  against  Mastino  della  Scala,  in  1336.  The  chief 
mercantile  firms,  as  well  as  individual  citizens,  furnished 
money  on  an  assignment  of  the  taxes,  receiving  fifteen  per 
cent,  interest,  which  appears  to  have  been  above  the  rate  of 
private  usury.'  The  state  was  not  unreasonably  considered 
a  worse  debtor  than  some  of  her  citizens,  for  in  a  few  years 
tliese  loans  were  consolidated  into  a  general  fund,  or  mantSj 
with  some  deduction  from  the  capital  and  a  great  diminution 
of  interest ;  so  that  an  original  debt  of  one  hundred  florins 
sold  only  for  twenty-five.^  But  I  have  not  found  that  these 
creditors  formed  at  Florence  a  corporate  body,  or  took  any 
part,  as  such,  in  the  affairs  of  the  republic.  The  case  was 
different  at  Genoa.  As  a  security,  at  least,  for  their  interest, 
the  subscribers  to  public  loans  were  permitted  to  receive  the 
produce  of  the  taxes  -  by  their  own  collectors,  paying  the  ex- 
cess into  the  treasury.  The  number  and  distinct  classes  of 
these  subscribers  becoming  at  length  inconvenient,  they  were 
formed,  about  the  year  1407,  into  a  single  corporation,  called 
the  bank  of  St.  George,  which  was  from  that  time  the  sole 
national  creditor  and  mortgagee.  The  government  of  this 
was  intrusted  to  eight  protectors.  It  soon  became  almost  in- 
dependent of  the  state.  Every  senator,  on  liis  admission, 
Bwore  to  maintain  the  privileges  of  the  bank,  which  were 
confirmed  by  the  pope,  and  even  by  the  emperor.  The  bank 
interposed  its  advice  in  every  measure  of  government,  and 
generally,  as  is   admitted,  to    the  public  advantage.      It 

1  Oftimiany,  t.  L  p.  SIS.  *  O.  Vlllanl.  I.  si.  e.  49. 

t  lUcphflnon,  p    8il.  from  Sannto.       *  Matt.  VilUni,  p.  2Z7  (la  MontoH, 
Ska  bank  of  VaaSoa  ia  nftmd  to  U71.       Script.  Bar.  Ital.  t.  sir.). 
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equipped  armaments  at  its  own  expense,  one  of  which  sub- 
dued the  island  of  Corsica ;  and  this  acqui^tion,  like  those 
of  our  great  Indian  coi*poration,  was  long  subject  to  a  com- 
pany of  merchants,  without  anj  interference  of  the  mother 
country.* 

The  increasing  wealth  of  Europe,  whether  derived  from 
internal  improvement  or  foreign  commerce,  dis-,^,^^ 
played  itself  in  more  expensive  consumption,  and  domettie 
greater  refinements  of  domestic  life.  But  these  ef-  •**''™"  *™* 
fects  were  for  a  long  time  very  gradual,  each  generation 
making  a  few  steps  in  the  progress,  which  are  hardly  discern- 
ible  except  by  an  attentive  inquirer.  It  is  not  till  the  latter 
half  of  the  thirteenth  century  that  an  accelerated  impulse  ap- 
pears to  be  given  to  society.  The  just  government  and 
suppression  of  disorder  under  Sl  Louis,  and  the  peaceful 
temper  of  his  brother  Alfonso,  count  of  Toulouse  and  Poitou, 
gave  France  leisure  to  avail  herself  of  her  admirable  fertil- 
ity. England,  that  to  a  soil  not  greatly  inferior  to  that  of 
France  united  the  inestimable  advantage  of  an  insular  posi- 
tion, and  was  invigorated,  above  all,  by  her  free  constitution 
and  the  steady  industriousness  of  her  people,  rose  with  a 
pretty  uniform  motion  from  the  time  of  Edward  I.  Italy, 
though  the  better  days  of  freedom  had  passed  away  in  most 
of  her  republics,  made  a  rapid  transition  from  simplicity  to 
refinement  ^  In  those  times,"  says  a  writer  about  the  year 
1300,  speaking  of  the  age  of  Frederic  II.,  **  the  manners  of 
the  Italians  were  rude.  A  man  and  his  wife  ate  off  the  same 
plate.  There  was  no  wooden-handled  knives,  nor  more  than 
one  or  two  drinking  cups  in  a  house.  Candles  of  wax  or 
tallow  were  unknown ;  a  servant  held  a  torch  during  supper. 
The  clothes  of  men  were  of  leather  unlined :  scarcely  any 
gold  or  silver  was  seen  on  tlieir  di-ess.  The  common  people 
ate  fiesh  but  three  times  a  week,  and  kept  their  cold  meat  for 
supper.  Many  did  not  drink  wine  in  summer.  A  small  stock 
of  com  seemed  riches.  The  portions  of  women  were  small ; 
their  dress,  even  afler  marriage,  was  simple.  The  pride  of 
men  was  to  be  well  provided  with  arms  and  horses;  that 
of  the  nobility  to  have  lofly  towers,  of  which  all  the  cities 
in  Italy  were  full.  But  now  frugality  has  been  changed 
for  sumptuousness ;  everything  exquisite  is  sought  after  io 

1  BinlrrL  Blrt.  Gmiwiii.  p.  797(Antw«rp,  1579)  i  llMhkTtlU,  Btcria  noNaltiiA, 
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dress ;  gold,  silver,  pearls,  silks,  and  rich  furs.  Fordsn  wines 
and  rich  meats  are  required.  Hence  usury,  rapine,  fraud, 
tyranny/'  &c.^  This  passage  is  supported  by  other  testimo- 
nies nearly  of  the  same  time.  The  conquest  of  Naples  by 
Charles  of  Anjou  in  1266  seems  to  have  been  the  epoch  of 
increasing  luxury  throughout  Italy.  His  Proven9al  knights 
with  their  plumed  helmets  and  golden  coUars,  the  chariot  of 
his  queen  covered  with  blue  velvet  and  sprinkled  with  lilies 
of  gold,  astonished  the  citizens  of  Naples.'  Provence  had 
enjoyed  a  long  tranquillity,  the  natural  source  of  luxurlons 
magnificence ;  and  Italy,  now  liberated  from  the  yoke  of  the 
empire,  soon  reaped  the  same  fruit  of  a  condition  more  easy 
and  peaceful  than  had  been  her  lot  for  several  ages.  Dante 
speaks  of  the  change  of  manners  at  Florence  from  simplicity 
and  virtue  to  refinement  and  dissoluteness,  in  terms  very 
nearly  similar  to  those  quoted  above.* 

Throughout  the  fourteenth  century  there  continued  to  be  a 
rapid  but  steady  progression  in  England  of  what  we  may  de- 
nominate elegance,  improvement,  or  luxury ;  and  if  this  was 
for  a  time  suspended  in  France,  it  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
unusual  calamities  which  befell  that  country  under  Philip  of 
Valois  and  his  son.  Just  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  Eng- 
lish wars  an  excessive  fondness  for  dress  is  said  to  have  dis- 
tinguished not  only  the  higher  ranks,  but  the  bui^hers,  whose 
foolish  emulation  at  least  indicates  their  easy  circumstances.^ 
Modes  of  dress  hardly  perhaps  deserve  our  notice  on  their 
own  account ;  yet  so  far  as  their  universal  prevalence  was  a 

1  RleobAldtu  VemrentU,  apnd  Hn-  La  donna  mia  iena  1  Tiao  dfplnto, 

nt.    DisMrt.    28;   Franciw.  Pipplnas,  B  Tldi  quel  di  Nerli,  •  quel  dai  Vae 

ibidam.    Muratori  endeaTon  to  exten-  chlo 

nat«  the  authority  of  thia  pani^,  on  Esaar  eontentl  alia  pella  seoTerta. 

account  of  lome  more  ancient  wrlten  B  sue  donne  al  fuso  ed  al  penuechlo. 

who  eoroplain  of  the  luxury  of  their  Paradis.  canto  xt. 
times,  and  of  some  particular  instaooea 

of  nutgnlflcence  and  expense.    But  tU-  See  too  the  rast  of  thia  canto.    But 

oobaldi  alludes,  as  Muratori  himself  ad-  thia  la  put  in  the  mouth  of  Coccia^^ida, 

mlta,  to  the  mode  of  Uving  in  the  middle  the  poet's  ancestor,  who  liTed  in  the  for- 

r&nks,  and  not  to  that  of  courts,  which  mer  half  of  the  twelfth  century.    Tha 

in  all  ages  might  oocaalooally  display  change,  howeTer,  was  probably  auhae^ 

eonsiderable    splendor.     I  see  nothing  quent  to  1250,  when  the  times  of  wealth 

to  weakMi  so  explicit  a  testimony  of  a  and  turbulence  began  at  Florence. 

oontamporanr,  which  In  fiiet  ia  oonflrmed  *  Velly,  t.  xiii.  p.  852.    The  second 

by  many  writers  of  the  next  age,  who,  eontinuator  of  Nangis  Tehemently  in- 

•Mordiog    to    the  practice   of   Italian  Tdgha  against  the  long  beards  and  short 

•hronielers,  haTe  eooied  it  as  their  own.  breeches  of  his  age;  after  the  introduo- 

*  Uurat.  Dissert.  28.  tlon  of  which  noreltlee,  he  Judiciously 

I  Bellinelon  Berd  Tid*  io  andar  cinto  obeervea,  the  French  were  much  mora 

JM  cuQjo  o  d'  oaio,  e  Tonir  daUo  apoiv  diaposed  to  ran  away  from  their  encmlet 

ahio  than  before.    Spidlegium,  t.  Ui.  p.  10(. 
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• 

STmptom  of  diffused  wealth,  we  should  not  overlook  either 
the  inyectiyes  bestowed  by  the  clergy  on  the  fantastic  ex- 
travagances of  fashion,  or  the  sumptuary  laws  by  which  it 
was  endeavored  to  restrain  them. 

The  principle  of  sumptuary  laws  was  partly  derived  fix>m 
the  small  republics  of  antiquity,  which  might  per-  sumptiiMy 
haps  require  that  security  for  public  spirit  and  ^^* 
equal  rights  —  partly  from  the  austere  and  injudicious  theory 
of  religion  disseminated  by  the  clergy.  These  prejudices 
united  to  render  all  increase  of  general  comforts  odious  un- 
der the  name  of  luxury ;  and  a  third  motive  more  powerful 
than  either,  the  jealousy  with  which  the  great  regard  any- 
thing like  imitation  in  those  beneath  them,  cooperated  to  pro- 
duce a  sort  of  restrictive  code  in  the  laws  of  Europe.  Some 
of  these  regulations  are  more  ancient ;  but  the  chief  part 
were  enacted,  both  in  France  and  England,  during  the  four^ 
teenth  century,  extending  to  expenses  of  the  table  as  well  as 
apparel.  The  first  statute  of  this  description  in  our  own 
country  was,  however,  repealed  the  next  year;*  and  subse- 
quent provisions  were  entirely  disregarded  by  a  nation  which 
valued  liberty  and  commerce  too  much  to  obey  laws  con- 
ceived in  a  spirit  hostile  to  both.  Laws  indeed  designed  by 
those  governments  to  restrain  the  extravagance  of  their  sub- 
jects may  well  justify  the  severe  indignation  which  Adam 
Smith  has  poured  upon  all  such  interference  with  private  ex- 
penditure. The  kings  of  France  and  England  were  un- 
doubtedly .more  egregious  spendthrifts  than  any  others  in 
their  dominions ;  and  contributed  far  more  by  their  love  of 
pageantry  to  excite  a  taste  for  dissipation  in  their  people  than 
by  their  ordinances  to  repress  it 

Mussus,  an  historian  of  Placentia,  has  left  a  pretty  copi- 
ous account  of  the  prevailing  manners  among  his  Domestie 
countrymen  about  1388,  and  expressly  contrasts  mAiuien  of 
their  more  luxurious  living  with  the  style  of  their  ^^' 
ancestors  seventy  years  before,  when,  as  we  have  seen,  they 
had  already  made   considerable   steps  towards  refinement. 
This  passage  is  highly  interesting,  because  it  shows  the  regu- 

1  87  B.  m.  Rep.  88  K.  m.    SeTwal  tenriTe  reculatioa  tru  midar  Philip  tha 

other  statutes  of  a  similar  natnra  were  TUr.    Velly,  t.  rli.  p.  04 ;  t.  zl.  p.  190. 

red  in  this  and  the  ensuing  reign.  These  attempts  to  restrain  what  cannot 

France,  there  were  snmptuarr  laws  he  restrained  continued  eren  down  ta 

as  old  as  Charlemagne,  prohibiting  or  1700.    De  la  Hare,  Traits  de  la  PoUoei  t. 

lazing  the  use  of  furs ;  hut  the  first  ex-  L  L  iil 
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lar  tenor  of  domestic  economy,  in  an  Italian  citj  rather  than 
a  mere  display  of  individual  magnificence,  as  in  most  of  the 
facts  collected  by  our  own  and  the  French  antiquaries.  But 
it  is  much  too  long  for  insertion  in  this  place.^  No  other 
country,  perhaps,  could  exhibit  so  fair  a  picture  of  middle 
life :  in  France  the  burghers,  and  even  the  inferior  gentry, 
were  for  the  most  part  in  a  state  of  poverty  at  this  period, 
which  they  concealed  by  an  affectation  of  ornament ;  while 
our  English  yeomanry  and  tradesmen  were  more  anxious  to 
invigorate  their  bodies  by  a  generous  diet  than  to  dwell  in 
well  furnished  houses,  or  to  find  comfort  in  cleanliness  and 
elegance.*  The  German  cities,  however,  had  acquired  with 
liberty  the  spirit  of  improvement  and  industry.  From  the 
time  that  Henry  Y.  admitted  their  artisans  to  the  privileges 
of  free  burghers  they  became  more  and  more  prosperous ;' 
while  the  steadiness  and  frugality  of  the  Grerman  character 
compensated  for  some  disadvantages  arising  out  of  their  in- 
land situation.  Spire,  Nuremberg,  Ratisbon,  and  Augsburg 
were  not  indeed  like  the  rich  markets  of  London  and  Bruges, 
nor  could  their  burghers  rival  the  princely  merchants  of 
Italy;  but  they  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  competence  diffused 
over  a  large  class  of  industrious  freemen,  and  in  the  fifteenth 
century  one  of  the  politest  Italians  could  extol  their  splen- 
did and  well  furnished  dwellings,  their  rich  apparel,  their 
easy  and  affluent  mode  of  living,  the  security  of  their  rights 
and  just  equality  of  their  laws.^ 

>  Mantorl,    AntSchiti  Itallant,   Db-  Uberos,  hi   potiBsbn&m    Mrrltint,   dfv 

Mft.  28. 1. 1,  p.  825.  Venetias  InitpwtM,  tlTe  Florendam  ant 

*  "  Tnese  XngUsh«**  nid  the  Spaoiaitb  Carou.  in  quibiu  cItm,  pneter  paueoa 
who  came  orar  with  Philip  II.,  **  haT«  qui  reliqaos  ducunt,  loco  maneiplorum 
their  hooMa  made  of  tticka  and  dirt,  habentur.  Gum  nee  rebos  suis  uti,  ut 
but  thej  fkre  commonly  so  well  a«  the  libet.  vel  fiiri  quie  Tellnt,  et  gnTiaidmia 
king."  Harrlaon'8  Deicriptioa  of  Brit-  oppnmuntur  pecunlarum  exaetionibus. 
ain.  prefixed  to  Ilolingahed,  Toi.  i.  p.  816  Apud  Oermanos  omnia  lieta  sunt,  omnia 
(edit.  1807).  Jueunda;    nemo    aula    priTatur   bonis. 

*  Pfeffel,  1. 1.  p.  298.  Salvo  eulqne  sua    hisreditaa  eat,  null! 

*  JEneas  Symus,  de  Horlbua  Germa-  nisi  nooenti  magistratoa  nooent.  Neo 
norum.  This  treatise  Is  an  amplified  apud  eoe  fhciiones  sleut  apud  Italaa 
panegyiio  upon  Germany,  and  contains  urbes  grasaantur.  Sunt  autcm  supra 
■ereral  curious  passages :  they  must  be  centum  dvitatea  liAe  Ubertafee  fruentea 
taken  perhaps  with  some  allowance ;  fbr  p.  1068. 

the  drift  of  the  whole  Is  to  persuade  the  In  anottter  part  of  his  work  (p.  719) 

Germans,  that  so  rich  and  noble  a  ooun-  he  glTes  a  specious  account  of  Vienna, 

try  could  afford  a  little  money  fbr  the  The  houses,  he  says,  had  glass  windows 

poor  pope.    Civitatas  qnaa  Tocant  Ub«-  and    Iron    doors.     Fencatrss   nndique 

ras,  cum  Imperatori  solum  snl^jicluutur,  Titress    perlooent,  et  ostia   plerumque 

ei\Jus  Jngum  est  Instar  Ubertatis ;  nee  fbrrea.     In  domibns  mnlta  et  munda 

profectb  usquam  gentium  tanta  llbertas  supellex.     Altss    domns    magniflc«qua 

est,  quuntA  fruuntur  hi:0°"cemodi  cItI-  Tlsuntur.    Unum  Id  dedecori  est,  quod 

tatae.    Nam  popuU  quos  Itali  Tocant  tecta  ploromque  tigno  contsgont,  pauea 
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No  chapter  in  the  history  of  national  manners  would  illus- 
trate so  well,  if  duly  executed,  the  progress  of  social  life  as 
that  dedicated  to  domestic  architecture.  The  fashions  of 
dress  and  of  amusements  are  generally  capricious  citii  unhi- 
and  irreducible  to  rule ;  but  every  change  in  the  •*»*'»'•• 
dwellings  of  mankind,  from  the  rudest  wooden  cabin  to  the 
stately  mansion,  has  been  dictated  by  some  principle  of  con- 
venience, neatness,  comfort,  or  magnificence.  Tet  this  niost 
interesting  field  of  research  has  been  less  beaten  by  our  anti- 
quaries than  others  comparatively  barren.  I  do  not  pretend 
to  a  complete  knowledge  of  what  has  been  written  by  these 
learned  inquirers ;  but  I  can  only  name  one  book  in  which 
the  civil  architecture  of  our  ancestors  has  been  sketched, 
loosely  indeed,  but  with  a  superior  hand,  and  another  in 
which  it  is  partially  noticed.  I  mean  by  the  first  a  chapter  in 
the  Appendix  to  Dr.  Whifaker^s  History  of  Whalley ;  and 
by  the  second  Mr.  King's  Essays  on  Ancient  Castles  in  the 
Archaeologia.^  Of  these  I  shall  make  iree  use  in  the  follow 
ing  paragraphs. 

The  most  ancient  buildings  which  we  can  trace  in  this 
island,  after  the  departure  of  the  Romans,  were  circular 
towers  of  no  great  size,  whereof  many  remain  in  Scotland, 
erected  either  on  a  natural  eminence  or  on  an  artificial  mound 
of  earth.  Such  are  Conisborough  Castle  in  Yorkshire  and 
Castleton  in  Derbyshire,  built,  perhaps,  according  to  Mr. 
King,  before  the  Conquest.'    To  the  lower  chambers  of  those 

UttoTB.    Gsterm    isdiflcU  mnro  Upldeo  Terston  of  Ihe  Saxons  to  Chrbtianlty; 

consintunt.    Ptcte  domiu  et  axteriiu  et  but  In  this  he  mn  the  reins,  ai  usual, 

Interius   splendent.     CiTitatis   popnlus  to  his  imagination,  which  as  much  ex- 

60,000    eommunieanHum    ereditur.     I  eeeded  his  learning,  as  the  latter  did  his 

suppose  this  gires  at  least  doable  for  the  judgment.    Conisboroogh  should  seem, 

total  population.    lie  proceeds  to  rep-  bj  the  name,  to  have  bean  a  royal  reel- 

reseat  the  manners  of  the  city  in  a  less  dence,  which  it  certainly  nerer  was  after 

HiTomble  point  of  Tiew,  charging  the  the  Conquest.    But  if  the  engravings 

dtiaens  with  gluttony  and  libertinism,  of  the  deooratiTe  parts  in  the  Archse- 

the  nobility  with  oppression,  the  Judges  ologia,  toI.  tI.  p.  244,  are  not  remark* 

with  corruption,  &o.    Vienna  probably  ably  inaccurate,  the  architecture  is  too 

had  the  Tloee  of  a  flourishing  city ;  but  elegant  for  the  IHtnes,  much  more  for 

the  lore  of  ampllfloatlon  in  so  rhetorical  the  unconrerted    Saxons.    Both    these 

a  writer  as  iSaeas  SylTius  weakens  the  castles  are  enclosed  by  a  court  or  bal 

value  of  his  testimony,  on  wliioheTer  Ilum,  with    a    fortified   entrance,  like 

side  it  is  gWen.  thorn  erected  by  the  Normans. 
1  Vols.  iv.  and  ▼!.  [No  doubt  is  now  entertained  but  that 

*  Mr.  Lysons  refers  Castleton  to  the  aga  Conisborouffh  was  built  late  in  the  Nor- 

of  William  the  Conqueror,  but  without  man    period.     Mr.    King's    authority, 

giving    any    raasons.    Lysons's  Derby-  which  I  followed  for  want  of  a  better,  if 

ahire,  p.  ccxxxvi.    Mr.  Klog  had  sat-  by  no  means  to    be   depended  upon, 

bfled  himself  that  it  was  built  during  1848.] 
tha  Heptarehy,  and  even  before  the  coa- 
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gloomy  keeps  there  was  no  admission  of  light  or  air  except 
through  long  narrow  loop-holes  and  an  aperture  in  the  roof. 
Regular  windows  were  made  in  the  upper  apartments.   Were 
it  not  for  the  vast  thickness  of  the  walls,  and  some  marks  of 
attention  both  to  convenience  and  decoration  in  these  struc- 
tures, we  might  be  induced  to  consider  them  as  rather  in- 
tended for  security  during  the  transient  inroad  of  an  enemy 
than  for  a  chieflain*s  usual  residence.    They  bear  a  close  re- 
semblance, except  by  their  circular  form  and  more  insulated 
situation,  to  the  peels,  or  square  towers  of  three  or  four  sto- 
ries, which  are  still  found  contiguous  to  ancient  mansion 
houses,  themselves  far  more  ancient,  in  the  northern  coun- 
ties,* and  seem  to  have  been  designed  for  places  of  refuge. 
In  course  of  time,  the  barons  who  owqed  these  castles: 
began  to  covet  a  more  comfortable  dwelling.    The  keep  was 
either  much  enlarged,  or  altogether  relinquished  as  a  place 
of  residence  except  in  time  of  siege ;  while  more  convenient 
apartments  were  sometimes  erect^  in  the  tower  of  entrance, 
over  the  great  gateway,  which  led  to  the  inner  ballium  or 
court-yard.    Thus  at  Tunbridge  Castle,  this  part  of  which  is 
referred  by  Mr.  Eling  to  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, there  was  a  room,  twenty-eight  feet  by  sixteen,  on  each 
side  of  the  gateway ;  another  above  of  the  same  dimensions, 
with  an  intermediate  room  over  the  entrance  ;  and  one  large 
apartment  on  the  second  floor  occupying  the  whole  space, 
and  intended  for  state.    The  windows  in  this  class  of  castles 
were  still  little  better  than  loop-holes  on  the  basement  story, 
but  in  the  upper  rooms  oflen  large  and  beautifully  orna- 
mented, though  always  looking  inwards  to  the  court.     Ed- 
ward I.  introduced  a  more  splendid  and  convenient  style  of 
castles,  containing  many  habitable  towers,  with  communi- 
cating apartments.     Conway  and  Carnarvon  will  be  familial 
examples.     The  next  innovation  was  the  castle-palace  —  of 
which  Windsor,  if  not  quite  the  earliest,  is  the  most  magnifi- 
cent instance.      Alnwick,    Naworth,  Harewood,   Spofforth, 
Kenil worth,  and  Warwick,  were  all  built  upon  this  scheme 
during  the  fourteenth  century,  but  subsequent  enlargements 
have  rendered  caution  necessary  to  distinguish  their  original 
remains.     "  The  odd  mixture,"  says  Mr.  King,  ^  of  conven- 
ience and  magnificence  with  cautious  designs  for  protection 

1  Wbitakflr^i  Hist,  of  Whallflj;  LjwwMHi  Canbtflaad,  p.  oerL 
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and  defence,  and  with  the  inconveniences  of  the  former  con« 
fined  plan  of  a  close  fortress,  is  very  striking.**  The  provi- 
sions for  defence  became  now,  however,  little  more  than 
nugatory ;  large  arched  windows,  like  those  of  cathedrals, 
were  introduce  into  halls,  and  this  change  in  architecture 
manifestly  bears  witness  to  the  cessation  of  baronial  wars 
and  the  increasing  love  of  splendor  in  the  reign  of  Edward 

ni. 

To  these  succeeded  the  castellated  houses  of  the  fifleenth 
century,  such  as  Herstmonceux  in  Sussex,  Haddon  Hall  in 
Derbyshire,  and  the  older  part  of  Knowle  in  Kent.^  They 
resembled  fortified  castles  in  their  dtrong  gateways,  their  tur- 
rets and  battlements,  to  erect  whidi  a  royal  license  was  ne- 
cessary ;  but  their  defensive  strength  could  only  have  availed 
against  a  sudden  afiray  or  attempt  at  forcible  dispossession. 
They  were  always  built  round  one  or  two  court-yards,  the 
circumference  of  the  first,  when  they  were  two,  being  occu- 
pied by  the  offices  and  servants*  rooms,  that  of  the  second 
by  the  state-apartments.  Regular  quadrangular  houses,  not 
castellated,  were  sometimes  built  during  the  same  age,  and 
under  Henry  YIL  became  universal  in  the  superior  style  of 
domestic  architecture.^  The  quadrangular  form,  as  well 
from  security  and  convenience  as  from  imitation  of  conven- 
tual houses,  which  were  always  constructed  upon  that  model, 
was  generally  preferred  —  even  where  the  dwelling-house, 
as  indeed  was  usual,  only  took  up  one  side  of  the  enclosure, 
and  the  remaining  three  contained  the  offices,  stables,  and 
farm-buildings,  with  walls  of  communication.  Several  very 
old  parsonages  appear  to  have  been  built  in  this  manner.'  It 
is,  however,  not  very  easy  to  discover  any  large  fragments 
of  houses  inhabited  by  the  gentry  before  the  reign,  at  soon- 
est, of  Edward  III.,  or  even  to  trace  them  by  engravings  in 
the  older  topographical  works,  not  only  from  the  dilapidations 
of  time,  but  because  very  few  considerable  mansions  had 
been  erected  by  that  class.  A  great  part  of  England  af- 
fords no  stone  fit  for  building,  and  the  vast  though  unfortu- 
nately not  inexhaustible  resources  of  her  oak  forests  were 
easily  applied  to  less  durable  and  magnificent  structures.     A 

>  The  ratmi  (tf  Herstmonoenz  am,  I    Haddon  HaU  Is  of  the  flftoenth  een 
belleTe,  tolerably  aathentio  remaini  of    tuiy. 
Buizy  Vl.'i  age,  bat  onlj  a  pert  oif       *  Areh«ologla,  toL  tI. 

*  Blomefleld'i  Norfolk,  toL  tti.  p  211 
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frame  of  massive  timber,  independent  of  walls  and  resein* 
bling  the  inverted  hull  of  a  large  ship,  formed  the  skeleton, 
as  it  were,  of  an  ancient  hall  —  the  principal  beams  spring- 
ing from  the  ground  naturally  curved,  and  forming  a  Gothic 
arch  overhead.  The  intervals  of  these  were  filled  up  with 
horizontal  planks ;  but  in  the  earlier  buildings,  at  least  in 
some  districts,  no  part  of  the  walls  was  of  stone.^  Stone 
houses  are,  however,  mentioned  as  belonging  to  citizens  of 
London,  even  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II. ;  ^  and,  though  not 
often  perhaps  regularly  hewn  stones,  yet  those  scattered  over 
the  soil  or  dug  from  flint  quarries,  bound  together  with  a 
very  strong  and  durable  cement,  were  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  manorial  houses,  &<;pecially  in  the  western  coun- 
ties and  other  parts  where  that  material  is  easily  procured.' 
Gradually  even  in  timber  buildings  the  intervals  of  the  main 
beams,  which  now  became  perpendicular,  not  throwing  off 
their  curved  springers  till  they  reached  a  considerable  height,' 
were  occupied  by  stone  walls,  or  where  stone  was  expensive, 
by  mortar  or  plaster,  intersected  by  horizontal  or  diagonal 
beams,  grooved  into  the  principal  piers.^  This  mode  of 
building  continued  for  a  long  time,  and  is  still  familiar  to  our 
eyes  in  the  older  streets  of  the  metropolis  and  other  towns, 
and  in  many  parts  of  the  country.*  Early  in  the  fourteenth 
century  the  art  of  building  with  brick,  which  had  been  lost 
since  the  Roman  dominion,  was  introduced  probably  from 
Flanders.  Though  several  edifices  of  that  age  are  con- 
structed with  this  material,  it  did  not  come  into  general  use 
till  the  reign  of  Henry  VL*  Many  considerable  houses  as 
well  as  public  buildings  were  erected  with  bricks  during  his 
reign  and  that  of  Edward  IV.,  chiefly  in  the  eastern  counties, 
where  the  deficiency  of  stone  was  most  experienced.  Few, 
if  any,  brick  mansion-houses  of  the  fifteenth  century  exist, 
except  in  a  dilapidated  state ;  but  Queen's  College  and  Clare 
Hall  at  Cambridge,  and  part  of  Eton  College,  are  subsisting 

1  Whltak«r*8  Hist,  of  Whalkj.  yet,  and   far  the  most  part,  of  itrong 

*  LytteltoDf  t.  It.  p.  180.  timber^  In   fhuning    whereor  our    car- 

*  narriaon  says,  that  few  of  the  houses  penters  hare  been  and  are  worthily  pre- 
pf  the  commonalty^  except  here  and  ferred  before  those  of  like  Mience  among 
there  In  the  west  coantry  towns,  were  all  other  natiooM.  Howbvit  nurh  as  are 
made  of  stone,  p.  814.  This  was  aboat  lately  bullded  are  either  of  brick  or  hard 
1£70.  stone,  or  both."    p.  316. 

«  HlAt.  of  Whalley.  •  Arohswlogia,  vol.  i.  p.  148;  toI.  f9 

*  '^  The  ancient  manon  and  houses  of    p.  91. 
our  gentlemen,*'   says  Harrison,  ^*are 
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witnesses  to  the  durability  of  the  material  as  it  was  then  em- 
ployed. 

Il  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  English  gentry  were 
lodged  in  stately  or  even  in  well-sized  houses. 
Generally  speaking,  their  dwellings  were  almost  as  of  ordinazy 
inferior  to  those  of  their  descendants  in  capacity  JJ[2Jjj|°" 
as  they  were  in  convenience.  The  usual  arrange- 
ment consisted  of  an  entrance-passage  running  through  the 
house,  with  a  hall  oh  one  side,  a  parlor  beyond,  and  one  or 
two  chambers  above,  and  on  the  opposite  side,  a  kitchen, 
pantry,  and  other  offices.*  Such  was  the  ordinary  manor- 
house  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  as  appears  not 
only  from  the  documents  and  engravings,  but  as  to  the  latter 
period,  from  the  buildings  themselves,  sometimes,  though  not 
very  frequently,  occupied  by  families  of  consideration,  more 
often  converted  into  farm-houses  or  distinct  tenements. 
Larger  structures  were  erected  by  men  of  great  estates  dur- 
ing the  reigns  of  Henry  IV.  and  Edward  IV. ;  but  very 
few  can  be  traced  higher ;  and  such  has  been  the  effect  of 
time,  still  more  thix)ugh  the  advance  or  decline  of  families 
and  the  progress  of  architectural  improvement,  than  the  nat- 
ural decay  of  these  buildings,  that  I  should  conceive  it  diffi- 
cult to  name  a  house  in  England,  still  inhabited  by  a  gentle- 
man and  not  belonging  to  the  order  of  castles,  the  principal 
apartments  of  which  are  older  than  the  reign  of  Henry  VIL 
The  instances  at  least  must  be  extremely  few.^ 

France  by  no  means  appears  to  have  made  a  greater  prog- 
ress than  our  own  country  in  domestic  architecture.  Ex- 
cept fortified  castles,  I  do  not  find  in  the  work  of  a  very 
miscellaneous  but  apparently  diligent  writer,*  any  considera- 
ble dwellings  mentioned  before  the  reign  of  Charles  VII., 
and  very  few  of  so  early  a  date.^    Jacques  Coeur,  a  famous 

>  lOai.  of  Whalley.    In  Sfcratt^s  Vtow  •  MiteogM  ttrte  d'niM  grande  bibli- 

of  Mannen  m  have    an  inTentorr  of  othftqae,  par  H.  de   Paulmy.  t.  iU.  et 

farnitore  in  the  hoiue  of  Mr.  Richard  zxxi.    It  is  to   be    regretted    that  Le 

Fermort  anoiwtor  of  the  earl  of  Pomfret,  Onnd  d^Aasfiy  nerer    completed    that 

at  Easton  in  Northamptonshire,  and  an-  part  of  his  Vie  priT6e  dee  Fran^als  which 

other  in  that  of  Sir  Adrian   Poskewe.  was  to  hare  comprehended  the  history 

Both  thene  houses  appear  to  have  been  of  clril  architecture.    Viilaret  has  slleht- 

of   the    dimensions    and   arrangement  Iv  noticed  its  state  about  1880.    t.  u.  p 

mentioned.  141. 

*  Single  rooms,  windows,  door-ways,  *  Chendnoeanz  hi  Touralne  was  built 
fte.,  of  an  earlier  date  may  perhapn  not  by  a  nephew  of  Chancellor  Duprat ;  Gail- 
unfrequently  be  found ;  but  such  in-  Ion  in  the  department  of  £ure  by  Car- 
stances  are  always  to  bo  rerified  by  their  dinal  Ambolse  ;  both  at  the  beginning  of 
Intrinsic  cTidence,  not  by  the  tradition  the  sixteenth  century.  These  are  now 
tt  the  place.    [Non  II.]  considered,  in  their  ruins,  as  among  tht 
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merchant  unjostlj  persecated  by  that  prince,  had  a  hand* 
Bome  house  at  Paris,  as  well  as  another  at  Bourges.^  It  is 
obvious  that  the  long  calamities  which  France  endured  be- 
fore the  expulsion  of  the  English  must  have  retarded  this 
eminent  branch  of  national  improvemenL 

Even  in  Italy,  where  from  the  size  of  her  cities  and  so- 
cial refinements  of  her  inhabitants,  greater  elegance  and 
splendor  in  building  were  justlj  to  be  expected,  the  domes- 
tic architecture  of  the  middle  ages  did  not  attain  any  per- 
fection. In  several  towns  the  houses  were  covered  with 
thatch,  and  suffered  consequently  from  destructive  fires. 
Costanzo,  a  Neapolitan  historian  near  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  remarks  the  change  of  manners  that  had  oc- 
curred since  Uie  reign  of  Joanna  II.  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  before.  The  great  families  under  the  queen  expended 
all  their  wealth  on  their  retainers,  and  placed  their  chief 
pride  in  bringing  them  into  the  field.  They  were  ill  lodged, 
not  sumptuously  clothed,  nor  luxurious  in  Uieir  tables.  The 
house  of  Garacciolo,  high  steward  of  that  princess,  one  of  the 
most  powerful  subjects  that  ever  existed,  having  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  persons  incomparably  below  his  station,  had 
been  enlarged  by  them,  as  insufficient  for  their  accommoda- 
tion.^ If  such  were  the  case  in  the  city  of  Naples  so  late 
as  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  we  may  guess  how 
mean  were  the  -habitations  in  less  polished  parts  of  Europe. 
The  two  most  essential  improvements  in  architecture  dur- 
ing this  period,  one  of  which  had  been  missed  by 
of  dSmMji  the  sagacity  of  Greece  and  Bome,  were  chimneys 
winitowl!  *°^  S^*^  windows.  Nothing  apparently  can  be 
more  simple  than  the  former ;  yet  the  wisdom  of 
ancient  times  had  been  content  to  let  the  smoke  escape  by 
an  aperture  in  the  centre  of  the  roof;  and  a  discovery,  of 
which  Vitruvius  had  not  a  glimpse,  was  made,  perhaps  in 

noet  anelent  hoQMs  In  Vranee.    A  work  prosperity    and    downflUl   of   Jaoqaet 

bj  Dneerooan  (Les  plus  axoeUenfl  Bati-  (ktxu^  we  VUlaret,  t.  zri.   p.  11 ;  bat 

mens  de  Ftanoe.  1607)  giTes  aoeurate  moTOaflpeeially  Mtai.  de  TAcad.  del  In- 

engraTings  of  thirty  houses ;  but  with  seript.  t.  xx.  p.  600.    His  mansion  at 

oue  or  two  exoeptioni,  thej  seem  all  to  Bourges  still  exists,  and  Is  well  known 

have  been  built  In  the  sixteenth  century,  to  the    curious    In    arehitectural    an- 

Eren  in  that  age,  defence  was  naturally  tlquity.    In  former  editions  T  haTO  men- 

an  obiject  in  eon^tructing  a  French  man-  tioned  a  house  of  Jacques  Ooeur  at  Heau- 

tlon-houae ;  and  where  d^nce  Is  to  be  mont^ur-Oise ;  but  this  was  probably 

regarded,   splendor    and     confenience  by  mistake,  as  I  do  not  reooUeot,  not 

paust  giro  way.    The  name  of  eMUeau  can  find,  any  authority  for  it. 

was  not  retained  without  meaning.  <  GiaoJione,  Ist.  di  Napoli,  t.  iU.  p 

1  UOangBB  tirte,  kc,  t.  iU.    For  the  280. 
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this  country,  by  some  forgotten  semibarbariaD.  About  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  use  of  chimneys  is  dis- 
tinctly mentioned  iti  England  and  in  Italy ;  but  they  are 
found  in  several  of  our  castles  which  bear  a  much  older 
date.^  This  country  seems  to  have  lost  very  early  the  art 
of  making  glass,  which  was  preserved  in  France,  whence 
artificers  were  brought  into  England  to  furnish  the  windows 
in  some  new  churches  in  the  seventh  century.'  It  is  said 
that  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  a  few  ecclesiastical  buildings 
had  glazed  windows.*  Suger,  however,  a  century  before, 
had  adorned  his  great  work,  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis,  with 
windows,  not  only  glazed  but  painted ;  ^  and  I  presume  that 
other  churches  of  the  same  class,  both  in  France  and  Eng- 
land, especially  af^er  the  lancet-shaped  window  had  yielded 
to  one  of  ampler  dimensions,  were  generally  decorated  in  a 
similar  manner.  Yet  glass  is  said  not  to  have  been  em- 
ployed in  the  domestic  architecture  of  France  before  the  four- 

1  Muratori,  Antleh.  Ital.  DIamrt.  2^  wall;  the  floes,  howerer,  go  only  ft  few 
p.  880.  Becknuui,  in  hto  History  of  In-  ftet  op  io  the  thickness  of  the  wkU,  and 
Tentions,  Tol.  i.,  a  work  of  rery  great  are  then  turned  out  at  the  back,  the 
research,  cannot  traee  any  explicit  men-  apertures  being  small  oblong  holes.  At 
tion  of  chimneys  beyond  the  writings  the  castle,  He^ngham,  Essex,  which  is 
of  John  Villanl,  wherein  howerer  they  of  about  the  same  date,  there  are  fire- 
are  not  noticed  as  a  new  InTention.  places  and  chimneys  of  a  similar  kind. 
Piers  Plowman,  a  fbw  years  later  than  A  few  years  later,  the  improrement  of 
Villanl,  speaks  of  a  "  chambre  with  a  carrying  the  flue  up  the  whole  height  of 
chimney  "  in  which  rich  men  usually  the  waU  appears ;  as  at  Christ  Church, 
diued.  Bat  In  the  accooat-book  of  Bol-  Hants ;  the  keep  at  Newcastle  ;  Sber- 
ton  Abbey,  under  the  year  1811,  there  is  borne  Castle,  &c.  The  early  chimney- 
a  charge  pro  feciendo  camino  in  the  reo-  shafts  are  of  considerable  height,  and 
tory-house  of  Gargrare.  Whitaker's  similar;  afterwards  they  assumed  a  great 
Hi"t.  of  Crafen,  p.  881.  This  may,  I  Tariety  of  forms,  and  during  the  four- 
think,  hare  been  only  an  iron  stoTe  or  teenth  century  they  are  frequently  rery 
flre-pan ;  though  Dr.  W.  without  hes<  short."  Glossary  of  Ancient  Architeo- 
Itation  translates  It  a  chimney.  How-  tare,  p.  100.  edit.  1845.  It  is  said,  too, 
ever,  Mr.  King,  in  his  obserratlons  on  here  that  chimneys  were  seldom  used  in 
ancient  castles.  Archaeol,  toI.  tI.,  and  halls  till  near  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
Mr.  Strutt,  In  his  View  of  Manners,  vol.  century ;  the  smoke  took  its  course,  if 
1.,  describe  chimneys  in  castles  of  a  rery  it  pleased,  through  a  hole  Id  the  roof, 
old  construction.  That  at  Conisbor-  Chimneys  are  still  more  modern  in 
ough  in  Yorkshire  Is  peculiarly  worthy  France ;  and  seem,  according  to  Panlmy, 
of  attention,  and  carries  back  this  im-  to  haTc  come  into  common  use  since  the 
portant  InTention  to  a  remote  antiquity,  middle    of    the    seventeenth   century. 

In  a  recent  work  of  some  reputation,  Jadis  nos  p6res  n'avoieat  qa'un  unique 

It  Is  said:  — " There  does  not  appear  to  chautfoir.   qui    6toit   eommnn    4  toute 

be  any  cTidenee  of  the  use  of  chimney-  une  femille,  et  quelqnefols  4  plusfeurs. 

shafts  in  England  prior  to   the  twelfth  t.  ill.  p.  183.    In  another  place,  how- 

eentury.    In  Rochester  Castle,  which  Is  erer.  he  says :  II  parait  que  lee  tuyanz 

In  all  probability  the  work  of  William  de  chemlntes  Ataient  d^i  trto  en  usage 

Gorbyl,  about  1180,  there  are  complete  en  France,  t.  zxxi.  p.  2^. 

fireplaces  with  semloircnlar  backs,  and  *  Da  Cange,  y.    Vitnus;  Bentham'i 

a  shaft  In  each  jamb,  supporting  a  semi-  fflstory  of  Bly,  p.  22. 

eireular  arch  over  the  opening,  and  that  *  Matt.  Paris ;  VitsB  Abbatom  St.  kXk. 

Is  enriched  with  the  sinag  moulding ;  122. 

■ome  of  these  project  sllghUy  from  the  *  BecntU  daa  Hist.  t.  zU.  p.  101. 
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teenth  century  ;^  and  its  introduction  into  England  was  prob- 
ably by  no  means  earlier.  Nor  indeed  did  it  come  into  gen- 
eral use  during  the  period  of  the  middle  ages.  Glazed  win- 
dows were  considered  as  movable  furniture,  and  probably 
bore  a  high  price.  When  the  earls  of  Northumberland,  as 
late  as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  left  Alnwick  Castle,  the  win- 
dows were  taken  out  of  their  frames,  and  carefully  laid  by.^ 
But  if  the  domestic  buildings  of  the  fifteenth  century 
Furniture  would  not  scem  Very  spacious  or  convenient  at 
of  houses,  present,  far  less  would  this  luxurious  generation 
be  content  with  their  internal  accommodations.  A  gentle- 
man's house  containing  three  or  four  beds  was  extraordina- 
rily well  provided ;  few  probably  had  more  than  twa  The 
walls  were  commonly  bare,  without  wainscot  or  even  plaster ; 
except  that  some  great  houses  were  furnished  with  hangings, 
and  that  perhaps  hardly  so  soon  as  the  reign  of  Edward  IV. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  add,  that  neither  libraries  of  books  nor 
pictures  could  have  found  a  place  among  furniture.  Silver 
plate  was  very  rare,  and  hardly  used  for  the  table.  A  few 
inventories  of  furniture  tliat  still  remain  exhibit  a  miserable 
deficiency.*  And  this  was  incomparably  greater  in  private 
gentlemen*s  houses  than  among  citizens,  and  especially  for- 
eign merchants.  We  have  an  inventory  of  the  goods  be* 
longing  to  Contarini,  a  rich  Venetian  trader,  at  his  house  in 
St.  Butolph's  Lane,  a.d.  1481.  There  appear  to  have  been 
no  less  than  ten  beds,  and  glass  windows  are  especially  no- 
ticed as  movable  furniture.  No  mention  however  is  made 
of  chairs  or  looking-glasses.^     If  we  compare  this  account, 

1  Paalmy,  t.  ili.  p.  132.  Vllluet,  t.  xl.  but  at  one  or  two  shillings,  they  had,  I 

p.  141.    MAcphemon,  p.  679.  suppom,  bat  a  little  silrer  on  Uie  rim. 

*  Northuaib«rlAua  Household  Book,  <  Nicholl  s  lUustratious,  p.  119.  In 
preface,  p.  16.  Bimhop  Percy  says,  on  the  this  work,  among  seTeral  interesting  facts 
authurity  of  Harrison,  that  glass  was  not  of  the  same  claiu,  we  have  another  in- 
commouly  used  In  the  zeign  of  Henry  vontory  of  the  goods  of  **  John  Port,  late 
VIII.  the  king's    senrant,"  who  died  about 

*  See  some  curious  yaluations  of  far-  1^ :  be  seems  to  hare  been  a  man  of 
nitare  and  stock  io  trade  at  Colchester  some  consideration  and  probably  a  mer- 
in  1296  and  1301.  Eden's  Introduct.  to  chant.  The  bouse  oon^ted  of  a  hall. 
Slate  of  the  Poor.  p.  20  and  25,  from  the  parlor,  buttery,  and  kitchen,  with  two 
Bolls  of  Parliament.  A  carpenter's  stock  chambers,  and  one  smaller,  on  the  floor 
was  valued  at  a  shilling,  and  consisted  of  abore;  a  napery,  or  linen  room,  and 
flvu  tooU.  Other  tradesmen  were  almost  three  garrets,  besides  a  shop,  which  was 
as  poor;  but  a  tanner's  stock,  if  there  is  probably  detached.  There  were  five  bed- 
no  uiisLikH,  was  worth  9/.  7«.  10^.,  more  steads  in  the  house,  and  on  the  whole  a 
than  ten  times  any  other.    Tanners  were  great  deal  of  furniture  ft  r  those  times ; 

Srincipal  tradesmen,  the  chief  part  of  much  more  than  I  have  sevu  in  any  oth- 

rem  buing  made  of  leather.    A  few  sil-  er  inventory.  His  plate  is  valued  at  \W. ; 

▼er  cups  and  spoons  are  the  only  articles  his  jewels  at  23^. ;  his  funeral  expenses 

•f  plate;  and  as  the  former  are  Talued  oome  to  73/.  6s.  Sd.  p.  119. 
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however  trifling  in  our  estimation,  with  a  similar  inventory 
of  furniture  in  Skipton  Castle,  the  great  honor  of  the  earla 
of  Cumberland,  and  among  the  most  splendid  mansions  of 
the  north,  not  at  the  same  period,  for  I  have  not  found  any 
inventory  of  a  nobleman's  furniture  so  ancient,  but  in  1572, 
afler  almost  a  century  of  continual  improvement,  we  shall 
be  astonished  at  the  inferior  provision  of  the  baronial  resi- 
dence. There  were  not  more  than  seven  or  eight  beds  in 
this  great  castle  ;  nor  had  any  of  the  chambers  either  chairs, 
glasses,  or  carpets.^  It  is  in  this  sense,  probably,  that  we 
must  understand  JEneas  Sylvius,  if  he  meant  anything  more 
than  to  express  a  traveller's  discontent,  when  he  declares 
that  the  kings  of  Scotland  would  rejoice  to  be  as  well  lodged 
as  the  second  class  of  citizens  at  Nuremberg.^  Few  burgh- 
ers of  that  town  had  mansions,  I  presume,  equal  to  the  pal- 
aces of  Dumferlin  or  Stirling,  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
they  were  better  furnished. 

In  the  construction  of  farm-houses  and  cottages,  especially 
the  latter,  there  have  probably  been  fewer  changes;  vkna-homM 
and  those  it  would  be  more  difficult  to  follow.  No  ■"**  <»**•««• 
building  of  this  class  can  be  supposed  to  exist  of  the  antiq- 
uity to  which  the  present  work  is  confined ;  and  I  do  not 
know  that  we  have  any  document  as  to  the  inferior  architec- 
ture of  England,  so  valuable  as  one  which  M.  de  Paulmy  has 
quoted  for  that  of  France,  though  perhaps  more  strictly  appli- 
cable to  Italy,  an  illuminated  manuscript  of  the  fourteentli 
century,  being  a  translation  of  Crescentio's  work  on  agricul- 
ture, illustrating  the  customs,  and,  among  other  things,  the 
habitations  of  the  agricultural  class.  According  to  Paulmy, 
there  is  no  other  difference  between  an  ancient  and  a  mod- 

X  Whitaker*8  IBat.  of  CnT»n,  p.  28B.  and  «  fow  goblet*  and  ale  pots.     Sir 

A  better  notion  of  the  aocommodatloiia  Adrian  Foskewo's  opulence  appears   to 

Qfual  in  the  rank  Immedlatelj  below  have  been  greater ;  he  had  a  aerrloe  of 

may  be  collected  from  two  InTentories  silfer  plate,  and  hto  parlor  was  famished 

Eublished  bjStrutt,  on^of  Mr.  Fermor's  with  hangings.    This  was  in  1639;  it  is 

ouse  at  EastOD,  t^e  other  Sir  Adrian  not  to  be  inutglned  that  a  knight  of  tho 

Foskewe's.  I  hare  mentioned  the  sise  of  shire  a  hundred  years  before  would  hare 

these  gentleroen^s  bouses  already.     In  rlTaUed  even  this   scanty  prorision  of 

the  fbrmer,  the  parlor  had  wainaeot,  a  moTables.     Stmtt^s  View  of  HannerSf 

table  and  a  few  chairs;  the  chambers  toI.  ill.  p.  63.    These  details,  trifling  as 

above  had  two  best  beds,  and  there  was  they  may  appear,  are  absolotelv  neces- 

one  servant's  bed ;  but.  the  inferior  ser-  sary  In  order  to  give  an  idea  with  some 

vants  had  only  mattresses  on  the  floor,  precislou  of  a  state  of  national  wealth  so 

The  best  chambers  had  window  shutters  totally  diflerent  from  the  present, 

and  curtains.    Mr.  Fermor,  being  a  mer-  *  Cnperent  tam  egregii  Seotomm  regsi 

•hant,  was  probably  better  supplied  than  qnim  mediocres  Nurembergts  eives  habi 

the  m^hboring  gentry.    His  plate  how-  tare.    ^.n.  8}  Iv.  spud  Schmidt,  UiMt.  das 

oourtsted  wlj  of  sixteen  spoons,  Allem.  t  y.  p.  510. 
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em  farm-honse  than  arises  from  the  introduction  of  tiled 
roofs.*  In  the  original  work  of  Crescentio,  a  native  of  Bo- 
logna, who  composed  this  treatise  on  rural  affairs  about  the 
year  1300,  an  Italian  farm-house,  when  built  at  least  accord- 
ing to  his  plan,  appears  to  have  been  commodious  both  in  size 
and  arrangement.^  Cottages  in  England  seem  to  have  gen- 
erally consisted  of  a  single  room  without  division  of  stories. 
Chimneys  were  unknown  in  such  dwellings  till  the  early  part 
of  Elizabeth's  reign,  when  a  very  rapid  and  sensible  im- 
provement took  place  in  the  comforts  of  our  yeomanry  and 
cottagers.' 

It  must  be  remembered  that  I  have  introduced  this  disad- 
Eooiefliasticai  vautagcous  representation  of  civil  architecture,  as 
architecture.  ^  proof  of  general  poverty  and  backwardness  in 
the  refinements  of  life.  Considered  in  its  higher  depart- 
ments, that  art  is  the  principal  boast  of  the  middle  ages. 
The  common  buildings,  especially  those  of  a  public  kind, 
were  constructed  with  skill  and  attention  to  durability.  The 
castellated  style  displays  these  qualities  in  great  perfection  ; 
the  means  are  well  adapted  to  their  objects,  and  its  imposing 
grandeur,  though  chiefly  resulting  no  doubt  from  massiveness 
and  historical  association,  sometimes  indicates  a  degree  of 
architectural  genius  in  the  conception.  But  the  most  re- 
markable works  of  this  art  are  the  religious  edifices  erected 
in  the  twelfth  and  three  following  centuries.  These  struc- 
tures, uniting  sublimity  in  general  composition  with  the  beau- 
ties of  variety  and  form,  intricacy  of  parts,  skilful  or  at  least 
fortunate  effects  of  shadow  and  light,  and  in  some  instances 
with  extraordinary  mechanical  science,  are  naturally  apt  to 
lead  those  antiquaries  who  are  most  conversant  with  them 
into  too  partial  estimates  of  the  times  wherein  they  were 
founded.  They  certainly  are  accustomed  to  behold  the  fair- 
est side  of  the  picture.  It  was  the  favorite  and  most  hon- 
orable employment  of  ecclesiastical  wealth,  to  erect,  to  en- 
large, to  repair,  to  decorate  cathedral  and  conventual  churches. 
An  immense  capital  mast  have  been  expended  upon  these 

1 1.  iH.  p.  127.  nejs  ^rare  not  lued  In  the  fiirm-hou«ea 

*  CrescentiuB  in  Commodnm  RaraUam.  of  Ghenhlre  till  within  forty  yean  of  the 

(LoTanife,  ab«que  anno.)     This  old  edi-  publication  of  King's  Vale-royal  (1666); 

tion  contains  many  coarse  wooden  cuts,  the  fire  was  in  the  midst  of  the  house, 

possibly  taken  firom    the  illuminations  against  a  hob  of  clay,  and  the  o.xen  liTed 

which  Paulmy  found  in  his  manuscript,  under  the  same  roof.  Whitaker's  CiaTen, 

»  Harrison's  account  of  England,  pre-  p.  884. 
flied  to  liollingshed's  Chroniclet.  Chlm- 
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buildings  in  England  between  the  Conquest  and  the  Eefor- 
mation.  And  it  is  pleasing  to  observe  how  the  seeds  of  gen- 
ius, hidden  as  it  were  under  the  frost  of  that  dreary  winter, 
began  to  bud  in  the  first  sunshine  of  encouragement  In  the 
darkest  period  of  the  middle  ages,  especially  after  the  Scan- 
dinavian incursions  into  France  and  England,  ecclesiastical 
architecture,  though  always  far  more  advanced  than  any  other 
art,  bespoke  the  rudeness  and  poverty  of  the  times.  It  be- 
gan towards  the  latter  part  of  the  eleventh  century,  when 
tranquillity,  at  least  as  to  former  enemies,  was  restored,  and 
some  degree  of  learning  reappeared,  to  assume  a  more  noble 
appearance.  The  Anglo-Norman  cathedrals  were  perhaps  as 
much  distinguished  above  other  works  of  man  in  their  own  age, 
as  the  more  splendid  edifices  of  a  later  period.  The  science 
manifested  in  them  is  not,  however,  very  great ;  and  their 
style,  though  by  no  means  destitute  of  lesser  beauties,  is 
upon  the  whole  an  awkward  imitation  of  Roman  architec- 
ture, or  perhaps  more  immediately  of  the  Saracenic  buildings 
in  Spain  and  those  of  the  lower  Greek  empire.*  But  about 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  this  manner  began  to  give 
place  to  what  is  improperly  denominated  the  Grothic  archi- 
tecture ;  ^  of  which  the  pointed  arch,  formed  by  the  segments 

1  The  Siirae«i)k>  architecture  wm  onoe  tioQ  but  that  of  the  dugular  honeahoe 

eonoeived  to  hare  been  the  parent  of  the  areh,  by  the  Moor*  of  Spain. 

Gothic.    Bat  the  pointed  arch  does  not  T.i«  Oothic,  or  pointed  arch,  though 

occur,  I  beliere,  in  any  Moorish  build-  very  uncommon  in  the  senuine  Saracen- 

lng« ;  while  the  great  mosque  of  Cordo-  Sc  of  Spain   and  the  LeTant,  may  be 

Ta,  built  in  the  eighth  century,  reeem-  found  in  some  prints  from  Eastern  bnild- 

hies,  except  by  its  superior  beauty  and  lags ;  and  is  particularly  suilcing  in  the 

magnificence,  one  of  our  oldest  cathe-  fii^^e  of  the  gn^at  luoeque  at  Lucknow, 

drals;   the  nare  of  Gloucester,  for  ex-  In  Salt's  designs  for  Lord  Valentla's  TraT- 

ample,  or  Durham.    Eren  the  Taulting  els.    The  pointed  arch  buildings  In  the 

Is  similar,  and  seems  to  indicate  some  Holy  Laud  haTe  all  been  traced  to  the 

Imitation,  though  perhaps  of  a  common  age  of  the  Crusadf^.     Some  arches,  If 

model.    Compare  Archteologia,  toI.  xtU.  they  deeerye  the  name,  that  haTe  been 

plate  1  and  2,  with  Marpby's  Arabian  referred  to  this  class,  are  not  pointed  by 

Antiquities,  plate  6.    The  pillars  indeed  their  construction,  but  rendered  sueh  by 

at  Cordora  are  of  the  Corinthian  order,  cutting  off  and  hollowing  the  prcyectionA 

perfectly  executed,  if  we  may  trust  the  of  hozuontal  stones. 

•ngraTing,  and  the  work,  I  presume,  of  >  Gibbon  has  asserted,  what  might  Jus- 

Christian  architects ;  while  those  of  our  tify  this  appellation,  that  *'  the  image 

Anglo-Norman  cathedrals  are  generally  of  Theodoric^s  palace  at  Verona,  still  ex* 

an  imitation  of  the  Tuscan  shaft,  the  tant  on  a  coin,  nipreeentii  the  oldest  and 

builders  not   Tenturing  to  trust  their  most  authentic  model  of  Gothic  urchl 

roofe  to  a  more  slender  support,  though  tecture,"  toI.  vli.  p.  88.    For  this  he  re 

Corinthian  foliage  Is  common  in  the  cap-  fers  to  Maffei,  Verona  Illustrata,  p.  8L 

Itals,  especially  those  of  smaller  oma-  where  we  find' an  engrarlng,  not  indeea 

mental  columns.     In  Ikct,  the  Roman  of  a  coin,  but  of  a  seal;  the  building 

architecture  Is  unlTersally  acknowledged  represented  on  which  is  In  a  totally  dis- 

to  hare  produced  what  we  call  the  Saxon  similar  style.    The  following  passages  In 

or  Norman ;  but  It  is  remarkable  that  It  Casslodoms,  for  which  I  am  Indebted  to 

thoold  have  been  adopted,  with  no  vaxte-  M.  GlngnenA,  Hist.  LittAr.  de  PltaUe,  1. 1 
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of  two  intenecting  semicircleB  of  equal  radius  and  described 
about  a  common  diameter,  has  generallj  been  deemed  the 
essential  characteristic*  We  are  not  concerned  at  present  to 
inquire  whether  this  style  originated  in  France  or  Grermany, 
Italy  or  England,  since  it  was  certainlj  almost  simultaneous 
in  ail  these  countries;^  nor  from  what  source  it  was  derived 
—  a  question  of  no  small  difficulty.  I  would  only  venture 
to  remark,  that  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  origin  of 
the  pointed  arch,  for  which  there  is  more  than  one  mode  of 
accounting,  we  must  perceive  a  very  oriental  character  in 


p.  6St  woald  bs  moM  to  the  pnrpow: 
Qoid  <Ucamiu  colomnaruin  Jonocftm 
proeerlCfttem  ?  moI«ti  Ul«ui  fublimUsiniM 
nbricarum  qtuul  quIbiuKlain  ereetb  ha«- 
tllibtu  conunerf.  TbeM  eolamns  of 
mtdy  ilendemeM,  to  well  deflciibei  bj 
iaD«ea  prooeritM.  are  eaid  to  be  foand 
in  the  cAthedni  of  Mootrael  in  Sicily, 
t>oilt  in  the  rtchth  oentair.  Knigfat'e 
Priodplei  of  TMte,  p.  1^.  They  are 
not  howerer  iufllci«>nt  to  joetifjr  the  de- 
nomination of  Oothic,  which  Li  neually 
confined  to  the  pointed  arch  style. 

>  The  famous  abbot  Sucer.  minister 
of  Ix>nis  VI.,  rebuilt  St.  Denis  about 
1140.  The  cathedral  of  Laon  is  said  to 
hare  been  dedicated  in  1114.  Hist.  Ut- 
t^raire  de  la  France,  t.  ix.  p.  220.  I  do 
not  know  in  what  style  the  latter  of 
them  churches  is  built,  but  the  former 
Is,  or  rather  was,  Gothic.  Notre  Dame 
at  Paris  was  begun  soon  after  the  mid- 
die  of  the  twelfth  eentunr.  and  com- 
pleted under  St.  Ix>uis.  S^ianges  tirte 
d'une  graode  bibliothique,  t.  xxxi.  p. 
108.  In  Kngland,  the  earliest  specimen 
I  have  seen  of  pointed  arches  is  in  a 
print  of  St.  Botofphe's  Priory  at  Colches- 
ter, said  by  Strutt  to  hare  been  built  in 
1110.  View  of  Manners,  rol.  i.  plate  80. 
These  are  apertures  formed  by  excarat- 
ing  the  space  contained  by  the  intersec- 
tion of  semirircular,  or  Saxou  arches; 
which  are  perpetually  disposed,  by  way 
of  ornament,  on  the  outer  as  well  as  in- 
ner surfiu«  of  old  churches,  so  as  to  cut 
e»ch  other,  and  couMquently  to  pro- 
duce the  figure  of  a  Qothit^  arch;  and  If 
there  is  no  mistake  in  the  date,  they  are 
probably  among  the  most  ancient  of  that 
ptyle  in  Europe.  Those  of  the  church 
of  St.  Croes  near  Winchester  are  of  the 
reign  of  Stephen ;  and  generally  speak- 
ing, the  pointed  style,  especially  in  Tault- 
log,  the  most  important  ol^t  in  the 
eonst  ruction  of  a  building,  Is  n«t  eon- 
riderod  as  older  than  Henry  II.  The 
naf«  of  Canterbury  cathedral,  of  the 
erection  of  which  by  a  French  architect 
tbout  1176  we  liaTe  a  tall  aoeoant  in 


Gerraee  (Twriden,  Deoem  Seriptoraa,  oot. 
1288).  and  the  Temple  church,  dedicated 
in  11S3.  are  the  moet  ancient  Kngiiah 
bnildtngs  altogether  in  Uie  Gothic  man- 
ner. 

The  snlijeet  of  eceleeiastieal  arehitee- 
tnre  in  the  middle  ages  has  lieen  so  fnUj 
diwussed  by  intelligent  and  obsenrant 
writers  since  these  pages  were  first  pub- 
lished, that  they  require  some  correction. 
The  oriental  tlieory  for  the  origin  of  the 
pointed  architecture,  though  not  giTen 
np,  has  not  generally  stood  its  ground ; 
them  seems  more  reason  to  belieTe  that 
it  was  first  adopted  in  Germany,  as  Mr. 
Hope  Itas  shown  :  but  at  fint  in  single 
arches,  not  in  the  eonstroction  of  tlie 
entire  building. 

The  circular  and  pointed  forms,  in- 
stead of  one  baring  at  once  supplanted 
the  other,  were  concurrent  in  the  same 
building,  through  Germany,  Italy,  and 
Switierland,  for  some  centuries.  I  will 
just  add  to  the  instances  mentioned  by 
Hr.  Hope  and  others,  and  which  erery 
trareller  may  oorrobomte,  one  not  very 
well  known,  perhaps  as  early  as  any, — 
the  crypt  of  the  cathedral  at  Basle,  bnlU 
under  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Henry 
II.,  near  the  commencement  of  the 
elerenth  century,  where  two  pointed 
with  three  circular  arches  stand  togeth- 
er, cTidently  fN>m  want  of  space  enough 
to  preeerre  the  same  breadth  with  Ube 
necessary  height.  The  same  eireum- 
stance  will  be  found,  I  think.  In  the 
crypt  of  St.  Denis,  near  Paris,  which, 
howerer.  is  not  so  old.  The  writings  ox 
Hope.  Rickman,  Whewell,  and  Willis  an 

Erominent  among  many  that  tutre  thrown 
ght  on  this  subject.  The  beauty  and 
magnificence  of  the  pointed  style  is  ao- 
koowledged  on  all  sides;  perhaps  the 
imitation  of  it  has  lieen  too  serrile,  and 
with  too  much  forge tfulness  of  some 
Tery  important  changes  in  our  rellgloai 
aspect  rendering  that  simply  ornamental 
which  was  onoe  directed  to  a  great  ob> 
jeot.    [1S48.] 
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the  vast  profuBion  of  ornament,  especiallj  on  the  exterior 
surface,  which  is  as  distinguishing  a  mark  of  Grothic  build* 
ings  as  their  arches,  and  contributes  in  an  eminent  degree 
both  to  their  beauties  and  to  their  defects.  This  indeed  is 
rather  applicable  to  the  later  than  the  earlier  stage  of  archi- 
tecture,  and  rather  to  continental  than  English  churches. 
Amiens  is  in  a  far  more  florid  style  than  Salisbury,  though 
a  contemporary  structure.  The  Gothic  species  of  architec- 
ture is  thought  by  most  to  have  reached  its  perfection,  consid- 
ered as  an  object  of  taste,  by  the  middle  or  perhaps  the  close 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  or  at  least,  to  have  lost  some- 
thing of  its  excellence  by  the  corresponding  part  of  the 
next  age ;  an  effect  of  its  eariy  and  rapid  cultivation,  since, 
arts  appear  to  have,  like  individuals,  their  natural  progress 
and  decay.  The  mechanical  execution,  however,  continued 
to  improve,  and  is  so  far  beyond  the  apparent  intellectual 
powers  of  those  times,  that  some  have  ascribed  the  principal 
ecclesiastical  structures  to  the  fraternity  of  freemasons,  de- 
positaries of  a  concealed  and  traditionary  science.  There  is 
probably  some  ground  for  this  opinion;  and  the  earlier 
archives  of  that  mysterious  association,  if  they  existed,  might 
illustrate  the  progress  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  perhaps 
reveal  its  origin.  The  remarkable  change  into  this  new^  style, 
that  was  almost  contemporaneous  in  every  part  of  Europe, 
cannot  be^  explained  by  any  local  circumstances,  or  the  ca- 
pricious taste  of  a  single  nation.^ 

It  would  be  a  pleasing  task  to  trace  with  satisfactory  ex- 
actness the  slow,  and  almost  perhaps   insensible 
progress  of  agriculture  and  internal  improvement  i^ue^dlh 
during  the  latter  period  of  the  middle  ages.     But  k^^  {*"*■ 
no  diligence  could  recover  the  unrecorded  history 
of  a  single  village  ;  though  considerable  attention  has  of  late 
been  paid  to  tliis  interesting  subject  by  those  antiquaries, 
who,  though  sometimes  affecting  to  despise   the  lights  of 

1  Th«  enriooi  ■nl]jeet  of  tnttrnmnary  to  the  ftatata  of  bboren,  and  laeh 

ha«  nnfbrtuoatelj  been  treated  only  by  ehapton   are   eonaequently  prohibited, 

paoegyriste  or  calnmiilatorB,  both  equal*  Thia  ie  their  lint  persecution ;  they  hate 

ly  mendacioue.    I  do  not  wiih   to  pry  rinoe  undergone  others,  and  are  perhaps 

into  the  mysteries  of  the  ciaft ;  but  it  refl**rTed  for  still  more.    It  is  remarks 

would  be  Interesting  to  know  more  of  able,  that  maeona  were  nerer  legally  in* 

their  history  during  the  period  when  corporated,  like   other    traders  ;    thdr 

the;  were  literally  architects.    They  are  bond  of  union  being  stronger  than  any 

elMJiged  by  an  act  of  parliament,  8  II.  charter.     The  article   Masonry  in  thi 

VI.  e.  i.,  with  fixing  tae  pr*ce  of  their  Bneyclopadia  Brltaonioa  la  worth  read 

labor  In  their  annual  ehaptati,  oontimrj  ing. 
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modem  philosophy,  are  unconsciously  guided  by  their  efful« 
gence.  I  have  already  adverted  to  the  wretched  condition 
of  agriculture  during  the  prevalence  of  feudal  tenures,  aa 
well  as  before  their  general  establishment^  Yet  even  in  the 
least  civilized  ages,  there  were  not  wanting  partial  encourage- 
ments to  cultivation,  and  the  ameliorating  principle  of  human 
industry  struggled  against  destructive  revolutions  and  barba- 
rous disorder.  The  devastation  of  war  from  the  fifth  to  the 
eleventh  century  rendered  land  the  least  costly  of  all  gifts, 
though  it  must  ever  be  the  most  truly  valuable  and  perma- 
nent. Many  of  the  grants  to  monasteries,  which  strike  us  as 
enormous,  were  of  districts  absolutely  wasted,  which  would 
probably  have  been  reclaimed  by  no  other  means.  We  owe 
the  agricultural  restoration  of  great  part  of  Europe .  to  the 
monks.  They  chose,  for  the  sake  of  retirement,  secluded  re- 
gions which  they  cultivated  with  the  labor  of  their  hands.* 

1  I  cannot  restet  the  pleasure  of  tran-  Tbb  proportion,  howeTer,  woold  bj  no 

ecrlbing  a  lirelv  and  eloquent  peange  means  hold  in  Uie   counties  south  of 

from  Dr.  Whitaker.    *'  Could  a  curious  Trent. 

olNterrer  of  the  present  day  carry  him-  *  "  Of  the  Anglo-Saxon  husbandry  we 

self  nine  or   ten  centuries   back,  and  may  remark,"  says  Mr.  Turner,  *'tbat 

ranglnf  the  summit  of  Pendle  surrey  Domesday  Surrey  giTes  us  some  indica- 

the  forked  rale  of  Calder  on  one  side,  tion  that  the  cnltiratlon  of  the  church 

and  the  bolder  margins  of  Kibble  and  lands  was  much  superior  to  that  of  any 

Haddef  on  the  other,  instead  of  popn-  other  order  of  society.    They  hate  much 

lous  towns  and  Tillages,  the  castle,  the  lees  wood  upon  them,  and  less  common 

old  tower-built  house,  the  elegant  mod-  of  pasturs :  and  what  they  had  appears 

•m  mansion,  the  artlflcisl   plantation,  often  in  smaller   and    mom    irregular 

the  Incloeed  park  and  pleasure  ground :  pieces  ;  whiM  their  meadow  was  more 

Instead     of    uninterrupted     inoloeures  abundant,  and  in  more  numerous  distri- 

which  have  driTen  sterility  almost  to  buttons. "    Hist,  of  Anglo-Saxons,  T<d. 

the  summit  of  the  fells,  how  great  must  il.  p.  187. 

then  haTe  been  the  contrast,  when  rang-  It  was  the  glory  of  St.  Benedicts  re- 
ing  either  at  a  distance,  or  immediately  form,  to  hare  substituted  bodily  labor 
beneath,  his  eye  must  have  caught  Tast  for  tne  supine  indolence  of  oriental  as- 
trwotM  of  forest  ground  stagnating  with  oetidsm.  In  the  £ast  it  was  more  difll- 
bog  or  darkened  by  native  woods,  where  cult  to  succeed  in  such  an  endeaTor, 
the  wild  ox,  the  roe,  the  stag,  and  the  though  it  had  been  made.  "  The  Bene- 
wolf,  had  scarcely  learned  the  supremacy  dictines  have  t)een,"  says  Quiiot,  **  the 
of  man,  when,  directing  his  Tiew  to  the  great  clearers  of  land  in  Europe.  A  col- 
Intermediate  spaces,  to  the  windings  of  ony,  a  little  swarm  of  monks,  settled  in 
the  valleys,  or  the  expanse  of  plains  bo-  places  nearly  uncultivated,  often  in  the 
neath.  he  could  only  have  distinguished  midst  of  a  pagan  population.  In  Qer- 
a  few  insulated  patches  of  culture,  each  many,  for  example,  or  in  Britany ;  there, 
encircling  a  village  of  wretched  cabins,  at  once  missionaries  and  laborers,  they 
among  which  would  still  be  remarked  accomplish  their  double  service  through 
one  rude  mansion  of  wood,  scarcely  peril  and  &tigue."  Civilis.  en  France, 
equal  in  comfort  to  a  modern  cottage,  Le^n  14.  The  northeastern  narts  or 
yet  then  rising  proudly  eminent  above  France,  as  far  as  the  Lower  Seine,  were 
the  rest,  where  the  Saxon  lord,  sur-  reduced  into  cultivation  by  the  disciples 
rounded  by  his  fkithftil  cotarU,  enjoyed  of  St.  Columban,  in  the  sixth  and  seventh 
a  rude  and  solitary  independence,  own-  centuries.  Thej>rooft  of  this  are  in  Ma- 
ing  no  superior  but  his  sovereign."  biUon^s  Acta  Santorum  Ord.  Bened. 
Hist,  of  Whaliev.  p- 188.  About  a  four-  See  Mfcm.  de  PAcad.  des  Sciences  Morales 
teenth  parto(  this  parish  of  WhaUey  was  et  Politiques,  iii.  706. 
eoitlvated  a<   the    time  of  Domesday  Ouiwt  hM  i^preciated  the  mis  of  At 
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Several  charters  are  extant,  granted  to  convents,  and  some* 
times  to  laymen,  of  lands  which  thej  had  recovered  from  a 
desert  concUtion,  afler  the  ravages  of  the  Saracens.^  Some 
districts  were  allotted  to  a  body  of  Spanish  colonists,  who 
emigrated,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Debonair,  to  live  under 
a  Christian  sovereign.^  Nor  is  this  the  only  instance  of  agri- 
cultural colonies.  Charlemagne  transplanted  part  of  his  con- 
quered Saxons  into  Flanders,  a  country  at  that  time  almost 
unpeopled ;  and  at  a  much  later  period,  there  was  a  remark- 
able reflux  from  the  same  country,  or  rather  from  Holland  to 
the  coasts  of  the  Baltic  Sea.  In  the  twelfth  century,  great 
numbers  of  Dutch  colonists  settled  along  the  whc^e  line  be- 
tween the  Ems  and  the  Vistula.  They  obtained  grants  of 
uncultivated  land  on  condition  of  fixed  rents,  and  were  gov- 
erned by  their  own  laws  under  magistrates  of  their  own  eleo 
tion.' 

There  cannot  be  a  more  striking  proof  of  the  low  condi 
tion  of  English  agriculture  in  the  eleventh  century,  than  is 
exhibited  by  Domesday  Book.    Though  almost  all  England 
had  been  partially  cultivated,  and  we  find  nearly  the  same 

BeiMdlet  with  thmt  ouvUd  and  IkTonble  in  884,  to  »  peison  and  hl>  brother,  of 
spirit  which  he  always  has  broaght  to  lands  which  their  fkther,  ab  eremo  in 
the  history  of  the  ehnrcb :  anxious,  as  Septlmanli  trahens,  had  possessed  by  a 
It  seems,  not  only  to  escape  the  imputa-  charter  of  Charlemagne.  See  too  p.  778, 
tion  of  Protestant  preiudlces  by  others,  and  other  places.  Du  Cange,  t.  Snunos, 
but  to  combat  them  In  his  own  mind ;  glTse  also  a  fow  instances, 
and  aware,  also,  that  the  partial  misrcp-  *  Du  Cange,  t.  Aprisio.  Baloie,  Ca- 
resentations  of  Voltaire  had  snnk  into  pitularia,  t.  i.  p.  54&.  They  were  per- 
the  minds  of  many  who  were  listening  mitted  to  decide  petty  suits  among 
to  his  lectures.  Compared  with  the  themselTes,  but  for  more  fanportant 
writers  of  the  eighteenth  century,  who  matters  were  to  repair  to  the  county- 
were  too  much  alienated  by  the  fkults  of  court.  A  liberal  policy  runs  through 
the  clergy  to  acknowledge  any  redeem-  the  whole  charter.  See  more  on  the 
4ng  Tlrtoei,  or  cTen  with  Sismondi,  who,  same  subijeot,  id.  p.  669. 
eoming  In  a  moment  of  reaction,  feared  >  I  owe  this  (bet  to  M.  Heeren,  Essal 
the  returning  Influence  of  medisBTal  snr  PInfluence  des  Croisades,  p.  226. 
pr^fudioes,  Ouiaot  stands  forward  as  an  An  Inundation  in  their  own  country  is 
equitable  and  indulgent  arbitrator.  In  supposed  to  hate  immediately  produced 
this  spirit  he  says  of  the  rule  of  St.  Ben-  thb  emigration;  but  It  was  probably 
edict  —  La  penste  morale  et  la  discipline  successiTe,  and  connected  with  political 
ginteale  en  sont  s^T^res ;  mab  dans  le  as  well  as  physical  causes  of  greater  per- 
dAtail  de  la  Tie  elle  est  humaine  et  mod-  manence.  The  first  instrument  in  which 
Arte  ;  plus  humaine,  plus  mod6r6e  que  they  are  mentioned  is  a  jmnt  from  the 
Iss  lols  barbares,  que  les  moeurs  gen^r-  bishop  of  Hamburgh  in  A06.  This  col- 
ales  du  temps ;  et  Je  ne  doute  pas  que  ony  has  affected  the  local  usages,  as  well 
les  IMres,  renftrmte  dans  IMnt^rleur  as  the  denominations  of  things  and 
d^un  mooast^re,  n'y  fussent  gouTernis  places  along  the  northern  coast  of  Oer- 
par  une  autoritA,  k  tout  preodre,  et  plus  many.  It  must  be  presumed  that  a 
xaisonnable,  et  d^uoe  manlAre  molns  large  proportion  of  the  emigrants  were 
dure  auUls  ne  I'eussent  Ati  dans  la  so-  dlTerted  from  agriculture  to  people  the 
cMti  eiTile.  eommerclal  cities  which  grew  up  in  tht 

1  Thus,  In  Haroa  Hlspanlea,  Appendix,  twelfth  centoiy  npon  that  coast. 
|k  770,  w«  hava  a  grant  ftom  Louudrs  L 
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manors,  except  in  the  north,  which  exist  at  present,  jet  the 
value  and  extr*nt  of  cultivated  ground  are  inconceivably 
small.  With  every  aUowance  for  the  inaccuracies  and  par- 
tialities of  those  by  whom  that  famous  survey  was  completed,' 
we  are  lost  in  amazement  at  the  constant  recurrence  of  two 
or  three  carucates  in  demesne,  with  other  lands  occupied  by 
ten  or  a  dozen  villeins,  valued  altogether  at  forty  shillings,  as 
the  return  of  a  manor,  which  now  would  yield  a  competent 
income  to  a  gentleman.  If  Domesday  Book  can  be  consid« 
ered  as  even  approaching  to  accuracy  in  respect  of  these 
estimates,  agriculture  must  certainly  have  made  a  very  mate 
rial  progress  in  the  four  succeeding  centuries.  This  however 
is  rendered  probable  by  other  documents.  Ingulfus,  abbot  of 
Croyland  under  the  Conqueror,  supplies  an  early  and  inters 
csting  evidence  of  improvement^  Richard  de  Rules,  lord  of 
Deeping,  he  tells  us,  being  fond  of  agriculture,  obtained  per- 
mission from  the  abbey  to  inclose  a  large  portion  of  marsh 
for  the  purpose  of  separate  pasture,  excluding  the  Welland 
by  a  strong  dike,  upon  which  he  erected  a  town,  and  render- 
ing those  stagnant  fens  a  garden  of  Eden.*  In  imitation  of 
this  spirited  cultivator,  the  inhabitants  of  Spalding  and  some 
neighboring  villages  by  a  common  resolution  divided  their 
marshes  amongst  them ;  when  some  converting  them  to  til- 
lage, some  reserving  them  for  meadow,  others  leaving  them 
in  pasture,  they  found  a  rich  soil  for  every  purpose.  The 
abbey  of  Croyland  and  villages  in  that  neighborhood  followed 
this  example.^  This  early  instance  of  parochial  inclosure  is 
not  to  be  overlooked  in  the  history  of  social  progress.  By 
the  statute  of  Merton,  in  the  20th  of  Henry  III.,  the  lord  is 
permitted  to  approve,  that  is,  to  inclose  the  waste  lands  of 
his  manor,  provided  he  leave  sufficient  common  of  pasture 
for  the  freeholders.  Higden,  a  writer  who  lived  about  the 
time  of  Richard  IL,  says,  in  reference  to  the  number  of  hydea 

>  IngalfiM  tells  ni  that  the  oommls-  totias  teirae  iniegri  eontiiunit«;  that  la, 

■lonen  were  pioim  enough  to  fitror  Croy-  It  wu  ae  geoeral  and  coDcliuifv  as  tha 

land,  rwtaroing  Its  possessions  Inacca-  last  Judgment  will  be. 

rately,   both    as  to    measurvment   and  *  This  of  course  Is  subject  to  Ihe  doubt 

talne;  non  ad  Terum  pretium,  neo  ad  as  to  the  authenticity  of  Ingulfiu. 

Teram  spatium  nostrum    monasterlam  *  1  Oale,  XV.  Script,  p.  77. 

Ubrabant  miserleorditer,  pra>carentes  in  *  Commuui  plebiitclto  yirltim  Inter  sa 

ftitutum  ngis    exactionibus.  p.   79.    I  diTiseruntf   et    quidam  suas   portiones 

may  Just  o^rre  by  the  way,  that  In-  agricolantes,  quidam  ad  ftennm  oonsew 

guifus  giTes  the  plain  meaning  of  the  ranUw,  quidam   ut  prius  ad  pasturam 

word  Oomesdayf  which  has   been  dls-  suorum   animallum,   separaliter   iaoer 

puted.    The  book  was  so  called,  he  says,  permittentes,  terram  pingaem  et  ttbeiWD 

oro  BuA  generalitate  omnia,  tenamo&ta  repererunt.  p.  M. 
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and  Tills  of  England  at  the  Conquest,  that  bj  ^clearing  of 
words,  and  ploughing  up  wastes,  there  were  many  more  of 
each  in  his  age  than  formerly.*  And  it  might  be  easily  pre* 
sumed,  independently  of  proof,  that  woods  were  clearedi 
marshes  drained,  and  wastes  brought  into  tillage,  during  the 
long  period  that  the  house  of  Plantagenet  sat  on  the  throne. 
From  manorial  surveys  indeed  and  similar  instruments,  it 
appears  that  in  some  places  there  was  nearly  as  much  ground 
cultivated  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  as  at  the  present  day. 
The  condition  of  differeilt  counties  however  was  very  fer 
from  being  alike,  and  in  general  the  northern  and  western 
parts  of  England  were  the  most  backward.* 

The  culture  of  arable  land  was  very  imperfect  Fleta 
remarks,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  or  11.,  that  unless  an 
acre  yielded  more  than  six  bushels  of  com,  the  farmer  would 
be  a  loser,  and  the  land  yield  no  rent*  And  Sir  John  Cul- 
lum,  from  very  minute  accounts,  has  calculated  that  nine  or 
ten  bushels  were  a  full  average  crop  on  an  acre  of  wheat. 
An  amazing  excess  of  tillage  accompanied,  and  partly,  I 
suppose,  produced  this  imperfect  cultivation.  In  Hawsted, 
for  example,  under  Edwaixl  I.,  there  were  thirteen  or  four- 
teen hundred  acres  of  arable,  and  only  forty-five  of  meadow 
ground.  A  similar  disproportion  occurs  almost  invariably  in 
every  account  we  possess.^  This  seems  inconsistent  with  the 
low  price  of  cattle.  But  we  must  recollect  that  the  common 
pasture,  often  the  most  extensive  part  of  a  manor,  is  not  in- 
cluded, at  least  by  any  specific  measurement,  in  these  surveys. 
The  rent  of  land  differed  of  course  materially ;  sixpence  an  acre 
seems  to  have  been  about  the  average  for  arable  land  in  the 
thirteenth  century,*  though  meadow  was  at  double  or  treble 
that  sum.  But  the  landlords  were  naturally  solicitous  to 
augment  a  revenue  that  became  more  and  more  inadequate 
to  their  luxuries.  They  grew  attentive  to  agricultural  oon« 
cems,  and  perceived  that  a  high  rate  of  produce,  against 
which   their   less  enlightened  ancestors  had  been  used  to 

1  1  Oala.  XV.  Script,  p.  201.  *  Gullum,  p.  100^^.    Bdmi*!  State  of 

*  A  good  deal  of  information  upon  tlM  Poor,  fcc.  p.  48.    Whltaker*s  CraTen,  p. 

fhrmer  state  of  agriculture  will  be  found  46,  896. 

In  CuUum'R  History  of  Uawnted.  Blomo-  •  I  infer  this  from  a  number  of  paspa* 

fleld^s  Norfolk  is  in  this  respect  among  ges  in    Blomefleld,  Oullnm,  and  other 

th«  nwst  raluabV  of  our  local  histories,  writers.    Heame  says,  that  sn  acre  wag 

Sir  Frederic  Bden.  in  the  first  part  of  his  often  called  Solidata  terne ;  because  the 

•zeellent  work  on  the  poor,  has  collected  yearW  rent  of  one  on  th*  best  land  was  « 

WTeial  interesUnf  frots  ihUling.    lik.  Nig.  Beaoo.  p.  81. 
«  I.  U.  c.  8. 
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clamor,  would  bring  much  more  into  their  coffers  than  it 
took  away.  The  exportation  of  com  had  b^en  absolutely 
prohibited.  But  the  statute  of  the  15th  Henry  VI.  c.  2,  re* 
citing  that  ''on  this  account,  farmers  and  others  who  use 
husbandry,  cannot  sell  their  corn  but  at  a  low  price,  to  the 
great  damage  of  the  realm,"  permits  it  to  be  sent  anywhere 
but  to  the  king's  enemies,  so  long  as  the  quarter  of  wheat 
shall  not  exceed  6«.  ScL  in  value,  or  that  of  barley  3«. 

The  price  of  wool  was  fixed  in  the  thirty-second  year  of 
the  same  reign  at  a  minimum,  below  which  no  person  was 
suffered  to  buy  it,  though  he  might  give  more  ;  ^  a  provision 
neither  wise  nor  equitable,  but  obviously  suggested  by  the 
same  motive.  Whether  the  rents  of  land  were  augmented 
in  any  degree  through  these  measures,  I  have  not  perceived  ; 
their  great  rise  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL,  or 
rather  afterwards.'  Ttie  usual  price  of  land  under  Edward 
IV.  seems  to  have  been  ten  years*  purchase.* 

It  may  easily  be  presumed  that  an  English  writer  can 
ita  eoDdiUon  ^^rnish  very  little  information  as  to  the  state  of 
In  France  agriculture  in  foreign  countries.  In  such  works 
'■  relating  to  France  as  have  fallen  within  my 
reach,  I  have  found  nothing  satisfactory,  and  cannot  pre- 
tend to  determine,  whether  the  natural  tendency  of  mankind 
to  ameliorate  their  condition  had  a  greater  influence  in  pro- 
moting agriculture,  or  the  vices  inherent  in  the  actual  order 
of  society,  and  those  public  misfortunes  to  which  that  king- 
dom was  exposed,  in  retarding  it.^  The  state  of  Italy  was 
far  different ;  the  rich  Lombard  plains,  still  more  fertilized 
by  irrigation,  became  a  garden,  and  agriculture  seems  to  have 
reached  the  excellence  which  it  still  retains.  The  constant 
warfare  indeed  of  neighboring  cities  is  not  very  favorable  to 
industry ;  and  upon  this  account  we  might  incline  to  place 
the  greatest  territorial  improvement  of  Lombardy  at  an  era 
rather  posterior  to  that  of  her  republican  government ;  but 
from  this  it  primarily  sprung ;  and  without  the  subjugation 
of  the  feudal  aristocracy,  and  that  perpetual  demand  upon 

1  Hot.  Pari.  Tol.  t.  p.  276.  jmi.    It  Is  not  •nrpridng  that  he  Uved 

s  A  pMnre  in  Bbhop  Latimer*!  Mr-  •■  plentifUUy  m  hie  son  deeeribes. 

BMU,  too  often  quoted  to  require  repetl-  *  Rymer,  t.  xii-  p.  20i. 

Mod,  BhowB  that  land  WM  much  underlet  <  Veil v  end  Villaret  scaroely  mention 

about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  oenturjr.  thii  Rulyect;  and  Le  Grand  merely  telli 

Hie  Ikther,  he  aaye,  kept  half  a  doaen  ua  that  it  waa  entirely  neglected:  but 

hoabandmenf  and  milked   thirty  eowa,  the  details  of  auch  an  art,  eren  in  Ita 

•n  a  tktm  of  Uuee  or  Ibnr  pounds  a  state  of  Delect,  might  le  interesting. 
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the  fertility  of  the  earth  which  an  increasing  population  of 
citizens  produced,  the  valley  of  the  Po  would  not  have  jdolded 
more  to  human  labor  than  it  had  done  for  several  preceding 
centuries.^  Though  Lomb^irdy  was  extremely  populous  in 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  she  exported  large 
quantities  of  corn.^  The  very  curious  treatise  of  Crescentius 
exhibits  the  full  details  of  Italian  husbandry  al)Out  1300,  and 
might  afford  an  interesting  comparison  to  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  its  present  state.  That  state  indeed  in  many 
parts  of  Italy  displays  no  symptoms  of  decline.  But  what- 
ever mysterious  influence  of  soil  or  climate  has  scattered  the 
seeds  of  death  on  the  western  regions  of  Tuscany,  had  not 
manifested  itself  in  the  middle  ages.  Among  uninhabitable 
plains,  the  traveller  is  struck  by  the  ruins  of  innumerable 
castles  and  villages,  monuments  of  a  time  when  pestilence 
was  either  unfelt,  or  had  at  least  not  forbade  the  residence  of 
mankind.  Volterra,  whose  deserted  walls  look  down  upon 
that  tainted  solitude,  was  once  a  small  but  free  republic; 
Siena,  round  whom,  though  less  depopulated,  the  malignant 
influence  hovers,  was  once  almost  the  rival  of  Florence.  So 
melancholy  and  apparently  irresistible  a  decline  of  culture 
and  population  through  physical  causes,  as  seems  to  have 
gradually  overspread  that  portion  of  Italy,  has  not  perhaps 
been  experienced  in  any  other  part  of  Europe,  unless  we 
except  Iceland. 

The  Italians  of  the  fourteenth  century  seem  to  have  paid 
some  attention  to.  an  art,  of  which,  both  as  related  ^^ 
to  cultivation  and  to  architecture,  our  own  fore-  °  °*' 
fathers  were  almost  entirely  ignorant  Crescentius  dilates 
upon  horticulture,  and  gives  a  pretty  long  list  of  herbs  both 
esculent  and  medicinal.'  His  notions  about  the  ornamental 
department  are  rather  beyond  what  we  should  expect,  and  I 
do  not  know  that  his  scheme  of  a  flower-garden  could  be 
much  amended.  His  general  arrangements,  which  are 
minutely  detailed  with  evident  fondness  for  the  subject,  would 
of  course  appear  too  formal  at  present ;  yet  less  so  than 
those  of  subsequent  times;  and  though  acquainted  with 
what  is  called  the  topiary  art,  that  of  training  or  cutting 
trees  into  regular  figures,  he  does  not  seem  to  run  into  its 
extravagance.     Regular  gardens,  according  to  Paulmy,  wore 

1  MoAtori,  DIsMrt.  2L  •  Denlna.  L  zi.  o.  7. 

•  Drains,  L  vi. 
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Dot  made  in  France  till  the  sixteenth  or  even  seventeenth 
oenturj;^  yet  one  is  skid  to  have  existed  at  tbe  Louvre,  of 
much  older  construction.'  England,  I  believe,  had  nothing 
of  the  ornamental  kind,  unless  it  were  some  trees  regularly 
disposed  in  the  orchard  of  a  monastery.  Even  the  common 
horticultural  art  for  culinary  purposes,  though  not  entirely 
neglected,  since  the  produce  of  gardens  is  sometimes  men- 
tioned in  ancient  deeds,  had  not  been  cultivated  with  much 
attention.*  The  esculent  vegetables  now  most  in  use  were 
introduced  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  some  sorts  a  great 
deal  later. 

I  should  leave  this  slight  survey  of  economical  history 
Ohanget  ia  ^^^  more  imperfect,  were  I  to  make  no  obser* 
vmitttt  of  vation  on  the  relative  values  of  money.  Without 
'**^°^*  something  like  precision  in  our  notions  upon  this 

subject,  every  statistical  inquiry  becomes  a  source  of  con- 
fusion and  error.  But  considerable  difficulties  attend  the 
discussion.  These  arise  principally  firom  two  causes;  the 
inaccuracy  or  partial  representations  of  historical  writers,  on 
whom  we  are  accustomed  too  implicitly  to  rely,  and  the 
change  of  manners,  which  renders  a  certain  command  over 
articles  of  purchase  less  adequate  to  our  wants  than  it  was 
in  former  ages. 

The  first  of  these  difficulties  is  capable  of  being  removed  by 
a  circumspect  use  of  authorities.  When  this  part  of  statistical 
history  b^gan  to  excite  attention,  which  was  hardly  perhaps 
before  the  publication  of  Bishop  Fleetwood's  Chronicon  Pre- 
ciosum,  so  few  authentic  documents  had  been  published  with 
respect  to  prices,  that  inquirers  were  glad  to  have  recourse 
to  historians,  even  when  not  contemporaiy,  for  such  facts  as 
they  had  thought  fit  to  record.  But  these  historians  were 
sometimes  too  distant  from  the  times  concerning  which  they 
wrote,  and  too  careless  in  their  general  character,  to  merit 
much  regard ;  and  even  when  contemporary,  were  oflen  cred- 
ulous, remote  from  the  concerns  of  the  world,  and,  at  the  best, 
more  apt  to  register  some  extraordinary  phenomenon  of 
scarcity  or  cheapness,  than  the  average  rate  of  pecuniary 
dealings.  The  one  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  absolutely 
rejected  as  testimonies,  the  other  to  be  sparingly  and  diffi- 
dently admitted.^     For  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  lean  upon 

1  t.  111.  p.  146;  t.  zzzi.  p.  368.  *  Bden^i  State  of  Poor,  toI.  I.  p.  61. 

■  IH '    Uai«,  Tnit6  do U  Polloe,  t  UL       «  Sir  V.  Bden,  whooo  table  of  prices, 
P  9^  ttkooffh  capable  of  some  improTemcot,  li 
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each  uncertain  witnesses.  Daring  the  last  century  a  naj 
laudable  industry  has  been  shown  by  antiquaries  in  the  puV 
Ucation  of  account-books  belonging  to  private  persons,  regis- 
ters of  expenses  in  convents,  returns  of  markets,  valuations 
of  goods,  tavern-bills,  and  in  short  every  document,  however 
trifling  in  itself^  by  which  this  important  subject  can  be  il- 
lustrated. A  sufficient  number  of  auch  authorities,  proving 
the  ordinary  tenor  of  prices  rather  than  any  remarkable  de- 
viations from  it,  are  the  true  basis  of  a  tdt»le,  by  which  all 
changes  in  the  value  of  money  should  be  measured.  I  have 
little  doubt  but  that  such  a  table  might  be  constructed  from 
the  data  we  possess  with  tolerable  exactness,  sufficient  at 
least  to  supei^ede  one  often  quoted  by  political  economists, 
but:  which  appears  to  be  founded  upon  very  superficial  and 
erroneous  inquiries.^ 

It  Is  by  no  means  required  that  I  should  here  offer  such 
a  table  of  values,  which,  as  to  every  country  except  Eng- 
land, I  have  no  means  of  constructing,  and  which,  even  as  to 
England,  would  be  subject  to  many  difficulties.'    But  a  reader 

perhaiw  ttia  best   that  bu  appeared,  and  part^  to  blnnden  of  tnuimrlben. 

vouldf  I  think,  hkw  acted  better,  by  Annals  of  Gommeroe,  toI.  1.  p.  428. 
oroittlog  all  renrencee  to  mere  buto-       *  The  table  of  compaiatiTe  Taluea  by 

rlanfl,  and  relying  entirely  on  regular  Sir  George  8hnokbnrgh(  I'hiloeoph.Tran- 

doeumenta.    I  do  not  bowerer  include  aaet.  Ibr  1796,  p.  196)  ia  itimngely  ineom- 

loeal  biatorief ,  each  ai  the  Annala  of  patible  with  erery  result  to  which  my 

Punstaple,  when  they  record  the  market-  own  reading  has  led  me^    It  is  the  bas^ 

prices  of  their  ndghbortiood.  in  respect  attempt  of  a  man  accustomed  to  dUlierent 

of  which  the  book  last  mentioned  is  al-  studies ;  and  one  can  neither  pardon  the 

most  in  the  nature  of  a  register.    Dr.  presumption  of  obtruding  such  a  sloTsn- 

Whitaker  remarks    the  ineacactness  of  ly  performance  on  a  subject  where  ths 

Btowe,  who  says  that  wheat  sold  in  Lon-  utmost  diligenoo  was  required,  nor  the 

don,  A.D.  1614,  at 20s.  a  quarter:  iriiers-  albctation  with  which  h^  apologises  fbr 

as  it  appears  to  hare  bseo  at  9s.  in  Lan-  *^  deeoendlng  firom  the  dignity  of  philos- 

ihirs,  where  it  was  always  dearer  than  ophy." 


in  the  metropolis.    Hist,  of  WhaUey,  p.  *  M.  On4rard,  editor  of  ^  Paris  sous 

97.    It  is  an  odd  mistake,  into  which  Sir  Philippe    le    Bel,"    in    th«    Documena 

V.  Bden  has  &Uen,  wheo  he  asserts  and  InMits  (1841,  p.  866),  alter  a  compari- 

aigues  on  the  supposition,  that  the  price  son  of  the  prices  of  com,  concludes  that 

9t  wheat  fluctuated  In  the  thirteanth  the  Talue  of  silTer  has  declined  since 

eentuxy,  from  Is.  to  6/.  8s.  a  quarter,  toI.  that  reign,  in  the  ratio  of  five  to  ona. 

I.  p.  18.    Certatnly,  if  any  chronicler  had  This  is  much  less  than  we  allow  in  Bng- 

mentioned  snch  a  price  as  the  latter,  land.    M.  Leber  (M^m    de  PAcad.   itei 

equiraleot  to  1601.  at  present,  we  shoula  Inscript.  NouTelle  S6rie,  sir.  280)caleu- 

either  suppose  that  his  text  was  corrupt,  lates  the  power  of  silTer  under  Charle- 

or  reject  it  as  an  absurd  exaggeration,  magne,  compared  with  the  present  day, 

But,  in  fkct,  the  author  has,  through  to  have  been  as  nearly  el«?en  to  one.    It 

haste,  mistaken  6t.  9d.  for  91.  8s.,  as  will  foil  afterwards  to  eight,  and  oontinued  to 

appear  by  referring  to  his  own  table  of  sink  during  the  middle  ages;  the  aTerage 

trices,  where  it  is  set  down  rightly.    It  of  prices  during  the  fourteenth  and  tf- 

I  obaerTed  by  Mr.  Macpherson,  a  Tery  teeoth  oenturks,  taking   com  as    the 

oompetAt  Judge,  that  the  arithmetleu  standard,  was  six  to  one ;  the  comparison 

statements  of  the  best  historians  of  the  is  of  course  only  for  France.    This  is  aq 

middle  ages  are  seldom  correct,  owing  Interesting    paper,  and  contains  table! 

partly  to  thsii  neglect  of  examination,  worthy  of  being  consulted. 
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anaocastomed  to  these  investigiatiQns  ought  to  have  some  as- 
sutance  in  oomparing  the  prices  oi  andcnt  times  with  those 
of  his  owiL  I  will  therefore,  without  attempting  to  ascend 
▼erj  high,  for  we  have  reallj  no  sufficient  data  as  to  the 'pe- 
riod immediatelj  subsequent  to  the  Conquest,  much  less  that 
which  preceded^  endeavor  at  a  sort  d  approximation  for  the 
thirteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  In  the  reigns  of  Henrj  IH 
and  Edward  L,  previously  to  the  first  debasement  of  the  coin 
bj  the  Utter  in  1301,  the  ordinary  price  of  a  quarter  of  wheat 
appears  to  have  been  about  four  shillings,  and  that  of  barley 
and  oats  in  proportion.  A  sheep  was  rather  sold  high  at  a 
shilling,  an  ox  might  be  reckoned  at  ten  or  twelve/  The 
value  of  cattle  is,  of  course,  dependent  upon  their  breed  and 
condition,  and  we  have  unluckily  no  early  account  of  butch* 
er's  meat ;  but  we  can  hardly  take  a  less  multiple  than  about 
thirty  for  animal  food  and  eighteen  or  twenty  for  com,  in  or- 
der to  bring  the  prices  of  the  thirteenth  century  to  a  level 
with  those  of  the  present  day.*  Combining  the  two,  and  set- 
ting the  comparative  deamess  of  cloth  against  the  dieapness 
of  fuel  and  many  other  articles,  we  may  perhaps  consider 
any  given  sum  under  Henry  HI.  ai)d  Edward  I.  as  equiva- 
lent in  general  command  over  commodities  to  about  twenty- 
four  or  twenty-five  times  their  nominal  value  at  present 
Under  Henry  VI,  the  coin  had  lost  one  third  of  its  weight 
in  silver,  which  caused  a  proportional  increase  of  money 
prices;'  but,  so  ^  as  I  can  perceive,  there  had  been  no 

1  BloiDefl«ld*f  mstorj  of  Norfolk^  and  mereial  tor  the  applieatioii  of  this  iiier> 
Sir  J.  OuUom'a  of  Hawited.  ftimiih  caatilo  piindple.  Bnfc  the  extcnalT* 
tertni  pleoM  eren  mt  this  •ariy  period,    deallnict  of  the  Jewish    and  Lombard 


Moft  of  them  are  collected  bj  Sir  F.  vunren.  who  had  many  debtors  in  al^ 

Bden.     Vkrta   reekou  4i.  the  aTenife  most  all  parts  of  the  country,  would  of 

Crlce  of  a  quarter  of  wheat  in  his  time,  itself  introduce  a  knowledge,  tnat  silTer, 

il.  e.  S4.    This  writer  hae  a  digression  not  its  stamp,  was  the  meaanre  of  talue. 

on  agriculture,  wiience  howerer  less  ie  I  liare  mentioned  in  another  place  (toI.  L 

to  Im  cofleeted  than  we  should  expect.  p.  211)  the  heavr  discontents  excited  by 

*  The  fluctuations  of  price  have  on-  this  delMeement  of  the  coin  in  Frenoe  : 
Ibrtunately  been  eo  great  of  late  years,  but  the  more  gradual  enhancement  of 
that  it  is  almost  as  dnHoult  to  determine  nominal  prices  in  England  seems  to  hare 
one  side  of  our  equation  as  the  other.  praTeuted  any  strong  manifestatioos  of 
Any  reader ,  however,  has  it  in  his  power  a  similar  spirit  at  the  successive  ledue- 
to  correct  my  proportions,  and  adopt  a  tlons  in  value  which  the  coin  experienced 
greater  or  less  multiple,  aoeordlng  to  his  firom  the  year  1800.  The  connection 
own  estimate  of  current  prioes,  or  tlM  however  between  commodittee  and  silver 
changes  that  mar  take  place  from  the  was  well  understood.  Wykes,  an  annal- 
time  when  thb  is  written  [1816].  1st  of  Bdward  I.'s  age,  telle  us,  that  the 

*  I  have  sometimes  been  suiprised  at  Jews  clipped  our  coin,  till  it  retained 
the  fhcility  with  which  prices  adj^'tod  hardly  half  its  due  weight,  the  eOBOt  of 
themselves  to  the  quantity  of  silver  con-  which  was  a  general  enhancement  of 
tained  in  the  enrrent  coin,  in  sues  which  prices,  and  decline  of  foreign  trade ; 
appear  too  igncwaat  and  too  Uttle  oom-  Meroatorae  tcantmarinioam  memimonjli 
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diminution  in  the  value  of  that  metal.  We  have  not  much 
information  as  to  the  fertility  of  the  mines  which  supplied 
Europe  during  the  middle  ages ;  but  it  is  probable  that  tlie 
drain  of  silver  towards  the  East,  joined  to  the  ostentatious 
splendor  of  courts,  might  fully  absorb  the  usual  produce. 
By  the  statute  15  H.  VI.,  c  2,  the  price  up  to  which  wheat 
might  be  exported  is  fixed  at  6«.  8dL,  a  point  no  doubt 
above  the  average ;  and  the  private  documents  of  that  period, 
which  are  sufficiently  numerous,  lead  to  a  similar  result.' 
Sixteen  will  be  a  proper  inultiple  when  we  would  bring  the 
general  value  of  money  in  this  reign  to  our  present  standard.* 
[1816.] 

But  after  ascertiuning  the  proportional  values  of  money  at 
different  periods  by  a  comparison  of  the  prices  in  several  of 
the  chief  articles  of  expenditure,  which  is  the  only  fair  pro- 
cess, we  shall  sometimes  be  surprised  at  incidental  facts  of 
this  class  which  seem  irreducible  to  any  rule.  These  diffi- 
culties arise  not  so  much  fi*om  the  relative  scarcity  of  partic- 
ular commodities,  which  it  is  for  the  most  part  easy  to  ex- 
plain, as  from  the  change  in  manners  and  in  the  usual  mode 


rala  reflpaam  Anglto  miniu  loMto  fro- 
qiMntob«nt;  neonon  quod  omnimoda 
▼eniillum  genera  ineomparabilitar  soUto 
fVierant  earion.  2  GhUe,  XV.  Script,  p. 
107.  Another  chronicler  of  the  aame 
age  complain-t  of  bad  foreign  money,  al- 
loyed with  copper ;  neo  erat  in  qoatnor 
aut  qninque  ex  Us  pondua  anina  denarii 

argeotil Bratqna   pesaimum 

MBculum  pro  tali  monet&f  et  flebant 
eommutationes  plarimm  in  emptione  et 
Tendltione  rerum.  Bdward,  as  the  hle- 
torian  infonm  ua.  bought  in  this  bad 
money  at  a  rate  below  its  value,  in  or- 
der to  make  a  pro8t :  and  fined  some  per- 
■ons  who  interfered  with  his  trafllo.  W. 
Hemingfbrd,  ad  ann.  1290. 

1  These  will  chiefly  be  found  In  Sir  V. 
Bden*s  table  of  prices ,  the  following  may 
be  addiid  fh>m  the  aooonnt-book  of  a 
convent  between  1416  and  1425.  Wheat 
varied  fh)m  4s.  toQs.  —  barley  fh>m  8s. 
2d,  to  4s.  IM.  —  oats  firom  1j.  Sd.  to  2s. 
4d, — oxen  firom  12s.  to  18s. —  sheep 
flromls.  2<l  to  Is.  4<l.— butter  Id.  per 
lb.  —  eggs  twenty-five  ibr  Id. — cheese 
M.  per  lb.  Lansdowne  MSS.,  vol.  i. 
No.  28  and  29.  These  prices  do  not 
always  agree  with  thoee  given  in  other 
documents  of  equal  authority  in  the 
■una  period ;  but  the  value  of  provision! 
variecl  in  different  counties,  and  still 
mora  so  in  dUEuvnt  seasoos  ik  tb»ji 


*  I  Insert  the  Iblknring  eomparativa 
table  of  Aigllah  money  IVom  Sir  Fred- 
erick Bden.  The  unit,  or  present  value 
refers  of  course  to  that  of  the  shilling 
belbre  the  last  coinage,  which  reduced  it. 


Value  of 
pound 

Propor- 

sterling, 

tion. 

present 

money. 

£    s.    d. 

Conquest, 

1006 

2  18   11 

2.906 

28  B.  I. 

1800 

2  17  5 

2.871 

18  B.  Ill 

1844 

2   12  61 

2.622 

20  B.  III. 

1846 

2  11   8 

2.688 

27  B.  ni. 

1868 

2     6   6 

2325 

18  H.  IV. 

1412 

1   18  9 

1.987 

4  B.  IV. 

1464 

1   11   0 

1.66 

18  H.  vin 

.1627 

17   6} 

1.878 

84  11.  VIII 

.1648 

1     8   8( 
0  18  11 
0     9    8^ 
0     4    7i 

1.168 

88Il.Vin 

.1645 

0.696 

87  U.  VIIL  1546 

0.466 

6B.  VI. 

1661 

0.282 

6  B.  VI. 

1662 

1     0    6) 

1.028 

IMary 

1663 

10    6} 

1.024 

2  Bill. 

1560 

10   8 

1.088 

48Blis. 

1001 

10    0 

1.000 
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of  living.  We  bave  reached  ia  this  age  bo  high  a  pitch  of 
luxury  that  we  can  hardly  believe  or  comprehend  the  frugal- 
ity of  ancient  times ;  and  have  in  general  formed  mistaken 
notions  as  to  the  habits  of  expenditure  which  then  prevailed. 
Accustomed  to  judge  of  feudal  and  chivalrous  ages  by  works 
of  fiction,  or  by  historians  who  embellished  their  writings  with 
accounts  of  occasional  festivals  and  tournaments,  and  some- 
times inattentive  enough  to  transfer  the  manners  of  the  sev- 
enteenth to  the  fourteenth  century,  we  are  not  at  all  aware  of 
the  usual  simplicity  with  which  the  gentry  lived  under  Ed- 
wainl  I.  or  even  Henry  VI.  They  drank  little  wine ;  they  had 
no  foreign  luxuries ;  they  rarely  or  never  kept  male  servants 
except  for  husbandry ;  their  horses,  as  we  may  guess  by  the 
price,  were  indifferent;  they  seldom  travelled  beyond  their 
county.  And  even  their  hospitality  mast  have  been  greatly 
limited,  if  the  value  of  manors  were  really  no  greater  than 
we  find  it  in  many  surveys.  Twenty-four  seemn  a  sufficient 
multiple  when  we  would  raise  a  sum  mentioned  by  a  writer 
under  Edward  I.  to  the  same  real  value  expressed  in  our 
present  money,  but  an  income  of  10/.  or  20Z.  was  reckoned  a 
competent  estate  for  a  gentleman ;  at  least  the  lord  of  a  sin- 
gle manor  would  seldom  have  enjoyed  more.  A  knight 
who  possessed  IdO/L  per  annum  passed  for  extremely  rich.^ 
Yet  this  was  not  equal  in  command  over  commodities  to  4000/. 
at  present  But  this  income  was  comparatively  free  from 
taxation,  and  its  expenditure  lightened  by  the  services  of  his 
villeins.  Such  a  person,  however,  must  have  been  among 
the  most  opulent  of  country  gentlemen.  Sir  John  Fortes- 
cue  speaks  of  five  pounds  a  year  as  ''  a  fair  living  for  a  yeo« 
.  man,"  a  class  of  whom  he  is  not  at  all  inclined  to  diminish 
the  importance.'  So,  when  Sir  William  Drury,  one  of  the 
richest  men  in  Suffolk,  bequeaths  in  1493  fifly  marks  to  each 
of  his  daughtei'S,  we  must  not  imagine  that  this  was  of  greater 
value  than  four  or  five  hundred  pounds  at  this  day,  but  re- 
mark the  family  pride  and  want  of  ready  money  which  in- 
duced country  gentlemen  to  leave  their  younger  children  in 
poverty.*  Or,  if  we  read  that  tlie  expense  of  a  scholar  at  the 
university  in  1514  was  but  five  pounds  annually,  we  should 
err  in  supposing  that  he  had  the  liberal  accommodation  which 

1  lCaq>b6x«0B^f  Annalfl,  p.  42A,  froa       *  DIflbrdnee  of  Limitad  and  AbMtntt 
^att.  Parif  Monarchy,  p.  188. 

•  mt».  of  Hawstod,  p.  14L 
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the  present  age  deems  indispensable,  but  consider  how  much 
could  be  afforded  for  about  sixty  pounds,  which  will  be  not 
far  from  the  proportion.  And  what  would  a  modem  lawyer 
say  to  the  following  entry  in  the  churchwarden's  accounts  of 
St.  Margaret,  Westminster,  for  1476 :  ^  Also  paid  to  Roger 
Fylpott,  learned  in  the  law,  for  his  counsel  giving,  3s,  ScL^ 
with  fourpence  for  his  dinner  "  P  Though  fi]^en  times  the 
fee  might  not  seem  altogether  inadequate  at  present,  five 
shillings  would  hardly  furnish  the  table  of  a  barrister,  even  if 
the  fastidiousness  of  our  manners  would  admit  of  his  accept- 
ing such  a  dole.  But  this  fastidiousness,  which  considers 
certain  kinds  of  remuneration  degrading  to  a  man  of  liberal 
condition,  did  not  prevail  in  those  simple  ages.  It  would 
seem  rather  strange  that  a  young  lady  should  learn  needle- 
work and  good  breeding  in  a  family  of  superior  rank,  paying 
for  her  board ;  yet  such  was  the  laudable  custom  of  the 
fifteenth  and  even  sixteenth  centuries,  as  we  perceive  by  the 
Paston  Letters,  and  even  later  authorities.' 

There  is  one  very  unpleasing  remark  which  every  one 
who  attends  to  the  subject  of  prices  will  be  in- 
duced  to  make,  that  the  laboring  classes,  espe-  better  pidd 
cially  tho&e  engaged  in  agriculture,  were  better  **»*°  *J 
provided  with  the  means  of  subsistence  in  the  ^ 
reign  of  Edward  III.  or  of  Henry  VI.  than  they  are  at  pres- 
ent.    In  the  fourteenth  century  Sir  John  CuUum  observes  a 
harvest  man  had  fourpence  a  day,  which  enabled  him  in  a 
week  to  buy  a  comb  of  wheat ;  but  to  buy  a  comb  of  wheat 
a  man  must  now  (1784)  work  ten  or  twelve  days.'     So,  un- 
der Henry  VI.,  if  meat  was  at  a  farthing  and  a  half  the 
pound,  which  I  suppose  was  about  the  truth,  a  laborer  earn- 
ing threepence  a  day,  or  eighteen-pence  in  the  week,  could 
buy  a  bushel  of  wheat  at  six  shillings  the  quarter,  and  twen- 
ty-four pounds  of  meat  for  his  family.     A  laborer  at  present, 
earning  twelve  shillings  a  week,  can  only  buy  half  a  bushel 
of  wheat  at  eighty  shillings  the  quarter,  and  twelve  pounds 

'  1  Nkholli*!  niiittmtioiu,  p.  2.     Om  question  li  th«  ou0,  that  tlilt  wm  ont  or 

ftet  of  thb  elus  did,  I  own,  •tagger  me.  manr  letters  addressed  to  the  adharenti 

The  great  earl  of  Warwick  writes  to  a  pii-  of  Warwick,  In  order  to  raiss  by  their 

Tate  gentleman,  Sir  Thomas  Tudenham,  contributions  a  eonsidsrable  som.    It  it 

begging  the  loan  of  ten  or  twenty  pounds  cnrions,  in  this  light,  as  an  Ulostratioa 

to  make  up  a  sum  he  had  to  pay.    Pas-  of  manners 

ton  Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  84.    What  way       *  Paston  Letters.  toI.  1.  p.  234;  Oul 

shall  we  make  this  commensurate  to  the  lum^s  Hawsted,  p.  182. 
present  value  of  money?     But  an  in-       s  HJgt.  of  Hawsted,  p.  228. 
fsnioofl  Crk ad  suggssted,  what  I  do  nol 
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of  meat  at  seven-pence.^  Several  acts  of  parliament  regu- 
late the  wages  that  might  be  paid  to  laborers  of  different 
kinds.  Thus  the  statute  of  laborers  in  1350  fixed  the  wages 
of  reapers  during  harvest  at  threepence  a  day  without  diet, 
equal  to  five  shillings  at  present;  that  of  23  H.  VI.,  c.  12, 
in  1444,  fixed  the  reapers'  wages  at  five-pence  and  those  of 
common  workmen  in  building  at  3|^.,  equal  to  6«.  Sd,  and 
48.  Sd. ;  that  of  11  H.  VII.,  c  22,  in  1496,  leaves  the  wages 
of  laborers  in  harvest  as  before,  but  rather  increases  those  of 
ordinary  workmen.  The  yearly  wages  of  a  chief  hind  or 
shepherd  by  the  act  of  1444  were  1^  4*.,  equivalent  to  about 
20/.,  those  of  a  common  servant  in  husbandry  ISs.  4d^  with 
meat  and  drink ;  they  were  somewhat  augmented  by  the  stat- 
ute of  1496.^  Yet,  although  these  wages  are  regulated  as  a 
maximum  by  acts  of  parliament,  which  may  naturally  be  sup- 
posed to  have  had  a  view  rather  towards  diminishing  than 
enhancing  the  current  rate,  I  am  not  fully  convinced  that 
they  were  not  rather  beyond  it ;  private  accounts  at  least  do 
not  always  correspond  with  these  statutable  prices.'  And  it 
is  necessary  to  remember  that  the  uncertainty  of  employ- 
ment, natural  to  so  imperfect  a  state  of  husbandry,  must  have 
diminished  the   laborers'  means  of  subsistence.    'Extreme 

>  Mr.  Malthua  obverves  on  thifl,  that  I  the  real  wages  of  agricaltUFsl  laborers 
**haTe  overlooked  the  distinction  be-  are  conrfderHblj  higher  than  at  that 
tween  the  reigoa  of  Edward  III.  and  time,  though  not  by  any  means  so  high 
Henry  VIII.  (perhaps  a  misprint  for  VI.),  as,  according  to  Malthus  himself,  they 
wifh  regard  to  the  state  of  the  laboring  were  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth 
clames.  The  two  periods  appear  to  hare  century.  The  excessiTe  fluctuations  in 
been  essentially  diflerent  in  this  respect."  the  price  of  corn,  eren  taking  averages 
Principles  of  Political  Economy,  p.  298,  of  a  long  term  of  years,  which  we  find 
1st  edit,  lie  conceives  that  the  earnings  through  the  middle  ages,  and  indeed 
of  the  laborer  in  com  were  nnusunlly  much  later,  account  more  than  any  oth- 
low  in  the  latter  years  of  Edward  III.,  er  assignable  cause  for  those  in  real 
which  appears  to  have  been  ellle>cted  by  wages  of  labor,  which  do  not  regulate 
the  stetute  of  laborers  (26  B.  III.).  Im-  themselves  yery  promptly  by  that  stand- 
mediately  after  the  great  pestilence  of  ard,  especially  when  coercive  measures 
1350,  though  that  mortality  ought,  in  are  adopted  to  restrain  them, 
the  natural  course  of  things,  to  have  >  See  these  rates  more  at  length  In 
coosidcra\)ly  miMed  the  real  wages  of  Eden's  State  of  the  Poor,  toI.  i.  p,  32, 
labor.    The  result  of  his  researches  is  ft;c. 

that,  in  the  reign  of  Kdward  III.,  the        *  In  the  Archnologia,  vol.   rriU    p. 

laborer  could  not  purchase  half  a  peck  281,  we  have  a  bailifTs  account  ot  ez- 

of  wheat  with  a  day^s  labor;  from  that  penses  in  1387,  where  it  appears  that  a 

of  Richard  II.  to  the  middle  of  that  of  ploughman  had  sixpence  a  week.  andflTe 

Henry  VI.,   he  could  purchase  nearly  a  shillings  a  year,  with  an  allowance  of 

peck;  and  from  then(«  to  the  end  of  the  diet;  which  seems    to  have  been  only 

century,  nearly  two  pecks.    At  the  time  pottage.    These  wages  are  certainly  not 

when  the  passage  in  the  text  was  written  more  than  fifteen  shillings  a  week  in 

[1816],  the  laborer  could  rarely  have  pur-  present    value  11816];   which,    though 

chased  more  than  a  peck  with  a  day's  materially  above  the  average  rate  of  agri* 

labor,  and  frequently  a  good  deal  lees,  cultural  labor,  is  less  so  than  some  of  the 

In  some  parts  of  England  this  is  the  case  statutes  would  lead  as  to  expect.    Other 

at  present  I18i6] ;  bat  in  many  countiei  UctB  may  be  found  of  a  simUar  natara. 
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dearth,  not  more  owing  to  adverse  seasons  than  to  improvi- 
dent consumption,  was  frequently  endured.^  But  after  every 
allowance  of  this  kind  I  should  find  it  difficult  to  resist  the 
conclusion  that,  however  the  laborer  has  derived  benefit  from 
the  cheapness  of  manufactured  commodities  and  from  many 
inventions  of  common  utility,  he  is  much  inferior  in  ability 
to  support  a  family  to  his  ancestors  three  or  four  centuries 
ago.  I  know  not  why  some  have  supposed  that  meat  was  a 
luxury  seldom  obtained  by  the  laborer.  Doubtless  he  could 
not  have  procured  as  much  as  he  pleased.  But,  from  thu 
greater  cheapness  of  cattle,  as  compared  with  com,  it  seems 
to  follow  that  a  more  considerable  portion  of  his  ordinary 
diet  consisted  of  animal  food  than  at  present  It  was  re- 
marked by  Sir  John  Fortescue  that  the  English  lived  far 
more  upon  animal  diet  than  their  rivals  the  French ;  and  it 
was  natural  to  ascribe  their  superior  strength  and  courage  to 
this  cause.'  I  should  feel  much  satisfaction  in  being  con- 
vinced that  no  deterioration  in  the  state  of  the  laboring  class- 
es has  really -laken  place ;  yet  it  cannot,  I  think,  appear  ex- 
traordinary to  those  who  reflect,"  that  the  whole  population 
of  England  in  the  year  1377  did  not  much  exceed  2,300,000 
Boub,  about  one  fif\h  of  the  results  upon  the  last  enumeration, 
an  increase  with  which  that  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  cannot 
be  supposed  to  have  kept  an  even  pace.' 

The  second  head  to  which  I  referred,  the  improvements  of 
European  society  in  the  latter  period  of  the  mid-  improTe- 
die  ages,  comprehends  several  changes,  not  always  "JJ|Ji*"|^ 
connected  with  each  other,  which  contributed  to  Mter  of 
inspire  a  more  elevated  tone  of  moral  sentiment,  *'*''**i*- 
or  at  least  to  restrain  the  commission  of  crimes.      But  the 
general  effect  of  these  upon  the  human  character  is  neither 
80  distinctly  to  be  traced,  nor  can  it  be  arranged  with  so  much 
attention  to  chronology,  as  the  progress  of  commercial  we<ilth 

I  See  that  aingulmr  book,Pien  Plough-  belier*  that  thqr  wwe  a  set  of  beggarljr 

man's  Vision,  p.  146  ( Whitaker's  edition),  slaves. 

for  the  diffravnt  modes  of  liTing  before  *  Besides  the  books  to  which  I  hare 

and  after  harvest.    The  passage  may  be  occasionally    referred.  Mr.  EUis's  Speci 

found  in  Ellis's  Specimens,  vol.  i.  p.  161.  mens  of  English  Poetry,  toI.  i.  chap.  13 

'  Forteecur's  Difference  between  A bs.  contain  a  short  digression,  bat  flrom  well 

and  Lim.  Monarchy,  p.  19.  The  passages  selected  materials,  on  the  private  life  of 

In  Fortescue.  which  baar  on  his  fkTorlte  the  English  in  the  middling  and  lower 

theme,  the  liberty  and  consequent  hap-  ranks  about  the  fifteenth  eentury.    [I 

pineas  of  the  Enirlish,  are  very  impor-  leave  the  foregoing  pages  with  little  alter- 

tant,  and    triumphantly  refute    those  ation,  but  4hey  may  probably  contaia 

■nperflcial  writan  wlio  would  make  us  rxpressions    which   I  would    nol   now 
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or  of  the  arts  that  depend  upon  it  We  cannot  from  any  past 
experience  indulge  the  pleasing  vision  of  a  constant  and  par- 
allef  relation  between  the  moral  and  intellectual  energies,  the 
virtues  and  the  civilization  of  mankind.  Nor  is  anjr  problem 
connected  with  philosophical  history  more  difficult  than  to 
compare  the  relative  characters  of  different  generations,  es- 
pecially if  we  include  a  large  geographical  surface  in  our 
estimate.  Refinement  has  its  evils  as  well  as  barbarism ;  the 
virtues  that  elevate  a  nation  in  one  century  pass  in  the  next 
to  a  different  region  ;  vice  changes  its  form  without  losing  its 
essence ;  the  marked  features  of  individual  character  stand 
out  in  relief  from  the  surface  of  history,  and  mislead  our 
judgment  as  to  the  general  course  of  manners;  while  political 
revolutions  and  a  bad  constitution  of  government  may  always 
undermine  or  subvert  the  improvements  to  which  more  favor- 
able circumstances  have  contributed.  In  comparing,  there- 
fore, the  fifteenth  with  the  twelfth  century,  no  one  would 
deny  the  vast  increase  of  navigation  and  manufactures,  the 
superior  refinement  of  manners,  the  greater  dfflu«ion  of  liter- 
ature. But  should  I  assert  that  man  had  raised  himself  in 
the  latter  period  above  the  moral  degradation  of  a  more  bar- 
barous age,  I  might  be  met  by  the  question  whether  history 
bears  witness  to  any  greater  excesses  of  rapine  and  inhuman- 
ity than  in  the  wars  of  France  and  England  under  Charles 
VII.,  or  whether  the  rough  patriotism  and  fervid  passions  of 
the  Lombards  in  the  twelfth  century  were  not  better  than  the 
systematic  treachery  of  their  servile  descendants  three  hun- 
dred years  afterwards.  The  proposition  must  therefore  be 
greatly  limited ;  yet  we  can  scarcely  hesitate  to  admit,  upon 
a  comprehensive  view,  that  there  were  several  changes  dur- 
ing the  last  four  of  the  middle  ages,  which  must  naturaUy 
have  tended  to  produce,  and  some  of  which  did  unequivocal- 
ly produce,  a  meliorating  effect,  within  the  sphere  of  their 
operation,  upon  the  moral  character  of  society. 

The  first  and  perhaps  the  most  important  of  these,  was  the 
KitTmtUn  of  g^ual  elevation  of  those  whom  unjust  systems  of 
th0  lowur  polity  had  long  depressed ;  of  the  people  itself,  as 
'*'^'  opposed  to  the  small  number  of  rich  and  noble,  by 

the  abolition  or  desuetude  of  domestic  and  predial  servitude, 
and  by  the  privileges  extended  to  corporate  towns.  The  con- 
dition of  slavery  is  indeed  perfectly  consistent  with  the  ob- 
servance of  moral  obligations;  yet  reason  and  experience 
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will  justify  the  sentence  of  Homer,  that  he  who  loses  his  lih« 
erty  loses  half  his  virtue.  Those  who  have  acquired,  or  maj 
hope  to  acquire,  property  of  their  own,  are  most  likely  to  re- 
B[>ect  that  of  others ;  those  whom  law  protects  as  a  parent 
are  most  willing  to  yield  her  a  filial  obedience ;  those  who 
have  much  to  gain  by  the  good-will  of  their  fellow-citizens 
are  most  interested  in  the  preservation  of  an  honorable  char- 
acter. I  have  been  led,  in  different  parts  of  the  present  work, 
to  consider  these  great  revolutions  in  the  order  of  society  un« 
der  other  relations  than  that  of  their  moral  efficacy;  and  it  will 
therefore  be  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  them ;  especially  as 
this  efficacy  is  indeterminate,  though  I  think  unquestionable, 
and  rather  to  be  inferred  from  general  reflections  than  capa- 
ble of  much  illustration  by  specific  facts. 

We  may  reckon  in  the  next  place  among  the  causes  of 
moral  improvement,  a  more  regular  administration 
of  justice  according  to  fixed  laws,  and  a  more  effec- 
tual police.    Whether  the  courts  of  judicature  were  guided 
by  the  feudal  customs  or  the  Roman  law,  it  was  necessary  for 
them  to  resolve  litigated  questions  with  precision  and  uniform- 
ity.    Hence  a  more  distinct  theory  of  justice  and  good  faith 
was  gradually  apprehended;  and  the  moral  sentiments  of 
mankind  were  corrected,  as  on  such  subjects  they  oflen  re* 
quire  to  be,  by  clearer  and  better  grounded  inferences  of 
reasoning.     Again,  though  it  cannot  be  said  that  lawless 
rapine  was  perfectly  restrained  even  at  the  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  a  sensible  amendment  had  been  everywhere 
experienced.     Private  warfare,  the  licensed  robbeiy  of  feu- 
dal manners,  had  been  subjected  to  so  many  mortifications  by 
the  kings  of  France,  and  especially  by  St.  Louis,  that  it  can 
hardly  be  traced  beyond  the  fourteenth  century.   In  Germany 
and  Spain  it  lasted  longer ;  but  the  various  associations  for 
maintaining  tranquillity  in  the  former  country  had  considera- 
bly diminished  its  violence  before  the  great  national  measure 
of  public  peace  adopted  under  Maximilian.^   Acts  of  outrage 

1  BaridM  the  German  hiitorlane,  eee  war  ftom  robbeiy  exoept  by  Its  nale ; 

On  CaDfet  t.  Qanerbium,  ftr  the  eon*  and  where  this  waa  ao  eonaiderably  re* 

Ibdencieg  In  the  empire,  and  Hermanda-  daoed,  the  two  modea  of  I^Jnrj  ahnoal 

ftnm  for  thoiie  In  Oaatile.    These  appear  eolnelde.    In  Aragon,  there  was  a  dia- 

lo  have  been  merely  TOluntary  asaoda-  tlnet  instltntlon  for  the  malntenanee  of 

tlons,  and  peihapa  directed  as   ranch  peace,  the  klnffdom  being  divided  lnt« 

towards  the  prsTention  of  robbery,  as  of  nnloos  or  Juntas,  with  a  ehlef  oflloer 

what  is  strictly  called  prlrate  war.    But  eaUed  8npr^{anetarius,  at  their  head. 

•0  man  ean  easily  distingilisb  offensiTa  9a  Oaage  t  Juncta. 
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committed  by  powerful  men  became  less  frequent  as  the  ex* 
ecutive  government  acquired  more  strength  to  chastise  them 
We  read  that  St.  Louis,  the  best  of  French  kings,  imposed  a 
fine  upon  the  lord  of  Vernon  for  permitting  a  merchant  tc 
be  robbed  in  his  territory  between  sunrise  and  sunset.  For 
by  the  customary  law,  though  in  general  ill  observed,  the  lord 
was  bound  to  keep  the  roads  free  fi*om  depredators  in  the 
daytime,  in  consideration  of  the  toll  he  received  from  pas- 
sengers.* The  same  prince  was  with  difficulty  prevented  from 
passing  a  capital  sentence  on  Enguerrand  de  Ck>ucy,  a  baron 
of  France,  for  a  murder.*  Charles  the  Fair  actually  put  to 
death  a  nobleman  of  Languedoc  for  a  series  of  robberies, 
notwithstanding  the  intercession  of  the  provincial  nobility.' 
The  towns  established  a  police  of  their  own  for  internal  se- 
curity, and  rendered  themselves  formidable  to  neighboring 
plunderers.  Finally,  though  not  before  the  reign  of  Louis 
XI.,  an  armed  force  was  established  for  the  preservation  of 
police.*  Various  means  were  adopted  in  England  to  prevent 
robberies,  which  indeed  were  not  so  frequently  -perpetrated 
as  they  were  on  the  continent,  by  men  of  high  condition. 
None  of  these  perhaps  had  so  much  efficacy  as  the  frequent 
sessions  of  judges  under  commissions  of  gaol  delivery.  But 
the  spirit  of  this  country  has  never  brooked  that  coercive 
police  which  cannot  exist  without  breaking  in  upon  personal 
liberty  by  irksome  regulations,  and  discretionary  exercise  of 
power ;  the  sure  instrument  of  tyranny,  which  renders  civil 
privileges  at  once  nugatory  and  insecure,  and  by  which  we 
should  dearly  purchase  some  real  benefits  connected  with  its 
slavish  discipline. 

I  have  some  difficulty  in  adverting  to  another  source  of 
ficUgious  moral  improvement  during  this  period,  the  growth 
■»<»•  of  religious  opinions  adverse  to  those  of  the  estab- 

lished church,  both  on  account  of  its  great  obscurity,  and 
because  many  of  .these  heresies  w^re  mixed  up  with  an 
excessive  fanaticism.     But  they  fixed  themselves  so  deeply 

1  Henaitlt,  Abr^  Chronol.  k   Vva,  *  Velly,  t.  t.  p.  1S2,  where  thii  Inei- 

1266.    The  inetitutioni  of  Louis  DC.  and  dent  is  told  in  an  Interesting  manner 

his  ■aecessors  relating  to  police  form  a  from  William  de  Nangis.  BoulaioTilllerf 

part,  thoagh  rather  a  smaller  part  than  has  taken  an  extraonliuaxy  Tiew  of  the 

we  should  expect  from  the  title,  of  an  king's  behaTlor.    Hist,  de  I'Ancien  Gou- 

Immense  work,  replete  with  miscellane-  Ternement,  t.  II.  p.  26.      In  his  eyei 

ous  information,  by  Delamare,  Traits  de  princes  and  plebeians  were  made  to  bi 

]a  Police,  4  vols,  in  folio.    A  sketch  of  the  slates  of  a  feudal  aristoczacj. 

them  may  be  found  in  Vel^,  t.  t.  p.  8«B,  •  Velly,  t.  Tiii.  p.  183. 

I.  xTiU.  p.  487.  «  Id.  XTiii.  p.  407. 
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In  the  hearts  of  the  inferior  and  more  numerous  dasaes,  they 
bore,  generally  speaking,  so  immediate  a  relation  to  the  state 
of  manners,  and  thej  illustrate  so  much  that  more  visible 
and  eminent  revolution  which  ultimately  rose  out  of  them  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  that  I  must  reckon  these  among  the 
mqst  interesting  phenomena  in  the  progress  of  £uropean 
society. 

Many  ages  elapsed,  during  which  no  remarkable  instance 
occurs  of  a  popular  deviation  from  the  prescribed  line  of 
belief;  and  pious  Catholics  consoled  themselves  by  reflecting 
that  their  forefathers,  in  those  times  of  ignorance,  slept  at 
least  the  sleep  of  orthodoxy,  and  that  their  darkness  was  in- 
terrupted by  no  false  lights  of  human  reasoning.^  But  from 
the  twelfth  century  this  can  no  longer  be  their  boast.  An  in- 
undation of  heresy  broke  in  that  age  upon  the  church,  which 
no  persecution  was  able  thoroughly  to  repress,  till  it  finally 
overspread  half  the  surface  of  £urope«  Of  this  religious  in- 
novation  we  must  seek  the  commencement  in  a  different  part 
of  the  globe.  The  Manicheans  afford  an  enunent  example 
of  that  durable  attachment  to  a  traditional  creed,  which  so 
many  ancient  sects,  especially  in  the  East,  have  cherished 
through  the  vicissitudes  of  ages,  in  spite  of  persecution  and 
contempt  Their  plausible  and  widely  extended  system  had 
been  in  early  times  connected  with  the  name  of  Christianity, 
however  incompatible  with  its  doctrines  and  its  history.  Af- 
ter a  pretty  long  obscurity,  the  Manichean  theory  revived 
with  some  modification  in  the  western  parts  of  Armenia,  and 
was  propagated  in  the  eight  and  ninth  centuries  by  a  sect 
denominated  Paulicians.  Their  tenets  are  not  to  be  col- 
lected with  absolute  certainty  from  the  mouths  of  their 
adversaries,  and  no  apology  of  their  own  survives.  There 
seems  however  to  be  sufficient  evidence  that  the  Paulicians, 
though  professing  to  acknowledge  and  even  to  study  the 
apostolical  writings,  ascribed  the  creation  of  the  world  to  an 
evil  deity,  whom  they  supposed  also  to  be  the  author  of  the 
Jewish  law,  and  consequently  rejected  all  the  Old  Testament 
Believing,  with  the  ancient  Gnostics,  that  our  Saviour  was 
clothed  on  earth  with  an  impassive  celestial  body,  they  denied 
the  reality  of  his  death  and  resurrection.^    These  errors  ex- 

i  flenry,  ^^  Dlaoonn  rar  riZict.  Bo-    ParaUdans  b  found  in  a  Uttto  treatiM  of 

•Ite.  Petnis  Sieulaa,  who  llTed  about  870.  an- 

*  Th«  moat  aathcntio  aeoount  of  tlM    dv  Baall  tho  MacMonian.    Habad 
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poeed  them  to  a  long  and  crael  penecntion,  during  which  a 
oobnj  of  exiles  was  planted  by  one  of  the  Greek  emperors 
in  Bulgaria.^  From  this  settlement  thej  silently  promulgat- 
ed their  Manichean  creed  over  the  western  regions  of  Chris- 
tendom. A  large  part  of  the  commerce  of  those  countries 
with  Constantinople  was  carried  on  for  several  centuries  bj 
the  channel  of  the  Danube.  This  opened  an  immediate  in- 
tercourse with  the  PaulicianSy  who  may  be  traced  up  that 
river  through  Hungary  and  Bavaria,  or  sometimes  taking 
the  route  of  Lombardy  into  Switzerland  and  France.'    In  the 


•mploycd  OB  an  mahuay  to  Tsphifoa, 
the  priod|MU  town  of  tbcM  heretles,  m 
that  he  might  mtUy  be  well  inftnrmed : 
■nd,  thongh  he  In  ■nllldently  biooted.  I 
do  not  lee  any  reuon  to  qoestiiDn  the 
■eoeral  truth  of  hfai  tentlmony,  eapeeial- 
I7  u  It  tallies  BO  well  with  what  we  learn 
of  the  predeoceeoT*  and  suceenoni  of  the 
PauUciant.  They  had  rejected  aereral 
of  the  Manichean  doctrines,  thoee,  I  be- 
Here,  which  were  borrowed  lynom  the 
Oriental,  Onoetie,  and  CabbaUstle  phi- 
loeophy  of  emanation ;  and  therefore 
wadlly   eondemned   Ifaoee,  npodvfiuc 

ava&efMTiQjvai  Uavifra,  But  th^y 
letained  hl«  capital  errors,  so  fkr  as  ve- 
nrded  the  principle  of  dnalism,  which 
be  had  taken  from  Zerdusht's  religion, 
and  the  consequences  he  had  derired 
from  it.  Petms  Slculus  enumerates  six 
Paulician  herasies.  1.  They  maintained 
the  existence  of  two  deities,  the  one  evil, 
and  the  creator  of  this  world ;  Uie  other 
food,  celled  irori^p  hmvpuviog,  the  au- 
thor of  that  which  Is  to  come.  2.  They 
leAised  to  worship  the  Virain,  and  es- 
■erted  that  Christ  brought  hb  body  from 
heaven.  8.  Thev  r^ted  the  Lord's  Sup- 

r.  4.  And  the  adoration  of  the  cross. 
They  denied  the  authority  of  the 
Old  Testament,  but  admitted  the  New, 
except  the  epistles  of  St.  Peter,  and. 
perhaps,  the  Apocalypse.  6.  Thev  dia 
not  acknowledge  the  order  of  priests. 

There  seems  every  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  Paullcians,  notwithstanding 
their  mistakes,  were  endowed  with  sin- 
eere  and  sealous  piety,  and  studious  of 
the  Scriptures.  A  PauUcian  woman 
■sked  a  young  man  If  he  had  read  the 
Goepels:  he  replied  that  laymen  were 
not  permitted  to  do  so.  but  only  ttie 
clergy:  oiiK  i^eoTtv  Ijfuv  Tolt  Koa/ur 
Koic  oifoi  rovra  6»ayivC>aKUv,  d  /4 
Toii  Upivai  uovotf  p  67.  A  enrioua 
proof  that  the  Scriptures  were  already  for- 
bidden in  the  Qreek  church,  which  I  am 
Inoilnui  to  beliere,  notwithstanding  the 


leniency  with  wMoh  Proteeteat  wrilsn 
haTC  treated  It,  was  always  mora  eormpi 
and  more  intolerant  than  the  Latin. 

1  Oibbon,  e.  64.  This  chapter  of  the 
historian  of  the  Decline  and  FiUl  upon 
the  Paullcians  appears  to  beaocurete,  as 
well  as  luminous,  and  is  at  least  Ikr  su- 
perior to  any  modem  work  on  the  sub- 
Jeet. 

I  It  is  generally  agreed,  that  the  Bfan- 
leheans  from  Bulgaria  did  not  penetrate 
into  the  west  of  Burope  before  the  year 
1000:  and  they  seem  to  hare  been  in 
small  numben  till  about  1140.  We  find 
them,  howeTer,  eariy  in  the  elerenth 
century.  Under  the  reign  of  Bobert  in 
1007  seTerml  heretics  were  burned  at  Or- 
leans for  tenets  which  are  represented  as 
Manichean.  Velly,  t.  U.  p.  807.  These 
are  said  to  hare  been  Imported  from 
Italy;  and  the  heresy  began  to  strike 
root  in  that  country  about  the  same  time. 
Muntori,  Dissert  60  (Antichlti  Italiaoe, 
t.  ill.  p.  3041.  The  Italian  Blanicheans 
were  generally  called  Paterini,  the  mean- 
ing of  which  word  has  nerer  been  ex- 
plained. We  find  few  traces  of  them  in 
France  at  this  time ;  but  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  twelfth  century,  Ouibert, 
bishop  of  Soissons,  describes  the  heretics 
of  that  city,  who  denied  the  reality  of 
the  death  and  rosurreetion  of  J«iu« 
Christ,  and  rejected  the  sacraments 
Hist.  Litt^raire  de  U  France,  t.  x.  p.  461. 
before  the  middle  of  that  age,  the 
Oathari,  Henricians,  Petrobussians,  and 
others  appear,  and  the  new  opinions  at- 
tracted unirersal  notice.  Some  of  these 
sectaries,  howerer,  were  not  Manicheans. 
Moeheim,  vol.  ill.  p.  116. 

The  acts  of  the  Inquisition  of  Toulouse, 
published  by  Limboreh,  fkom  an  ancient 
manuscript,  contain  many  additional 
prooft  that  the  Albkenses  held  the  BCani- 
chean  doctrine.  Limboreh  himself  will 
guide  the  reader  to  the  principal  paanns, 
p.  80.  In  Ihet,  the  proof  of  ManiehelKm 
among  the  heretics  of  the  twelfth  cen* 
tnxy  Is  so  strong  (for  I  hare  confined 
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last  oountrj,  and  especially  in  its  southern  and  eastern  proy- 
inces,  thej  became  conspicuous  under  a  variety  of  names ; 
such  as  CktharistSy  Picanls,  Paterins,  but  above  all,  Albigen- 
ses.  It  is  beyond  a  doubt  that  many  of  these  sectaries  owed 
their  origin  to  the  PauUcians ;  the  appellation  of  Bulgariaofl 
was  distinctively  bestowed  upon  them ;  and,  according  to 
some  writers,  they  acknowledged  a  primate  or  patriarch  resi- 
dent  in  that  country.^  The  tenets  ascribed  to  them  by  all 
contemporary  authorities  coincide  so  remarkably  with  those 
held  by  the  Paulicians,  and  in  earlier  times  by  the  Maniche- 
ans,  tluU  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  reasonably  deny  what  is 
confirmed  by  separate  and  uncontradicted  testimonies,  and 
contains  no  intrinsic  want  of  probability.' 

mywlf  to  thoM  of  Langiiedoo,  and  could  in  their  powr  to  ezamiiw  thla  my  ob- 

6Mily  h&T«  brought  ottiex  tcttlmonj  ai  scare  sai^t.    Petnu  MooachUB,  a  Cl0- 

to  the  Cathari),  that  I  should  DOTer  have  terelan  monk,  who  wrote  a  history  of 

thought  of  argaing  the  point,  but  for  the  cmsades   against   the    Alblgenses, 

the  oonfldenoe  of  some  modem  ecclesi-  glres  an  account  of  the  tenets  main- 

astlcal  writers.  — What  ean  we  think  of  talned  by  the  different  heretieal  sects, 

one  who  says,  **  It  was  not  unnsnal  to  Many  of  them  asserted  two  principles  or 

stigmatise    new    sects  with  the  odious  creatfTe  beings:  a  good  one  fbr  things 

name  of  Maniohees,  though  I  know  no  inrlsible,  an  evil  one  Ibr  things  Tisible ; 

evidence  that  there  were  any  real  remains  the  Ibrmer  author  of  the  New  Teeta- 

of  that  ancient  sect  In  the  twelfth  cen-  ment,  the  latter  of  the  Old.     Norum 

tury  "  T  M liner's  Histoxy  of  the  Church,  Teetamentum  benlgno  deo.  vetus  Tero 

Tol.  ill.  p.  880.    Though  tiiis  writer  was  maligno  attribuebant ;  et  iilud  omnin6 

by  no  means  learned  enough  for  the  task  repudlabant,  prseter  quasdam  auotori- 

he  undertook,  he  could  not  be  ignorant  tates,  qu«  de  Veteri  Testamento  Noto 

of  ikets  reUted  by  Moshelm  and  other  saut  insertsB,  quas  ob   Not!  reveren- 

common  historians.  tiam  Testament!  reclpere  dignum  sestl- 

I  will  only  add,  in  order  to  obviate  mabant.  A  vast  number  of  strange  er- 
eavilllng.  that  I  use  Uie  word  Alblgenses  rors  are  imputed  to  them,  most  of  which 
for  the  Maniehean  sects,  without  pre-  are  not  mentioned  by  Alanns,  a  more 
tending  to  assert  that  their  doctrines  dispassionate  writer.  Du  Cheene,  Scrip- 
prevailed  more  in  the  neighborhood  of  tores  Vraneorum,  t.  t.  p.  666.  This 
Albi  than  elsewhere.  The  main  positlou  Alanus  de  InsuUs^  whose  treatise  against 
le,  that  a  lajge  part  of  the  Laaguedoeiaa  heretics,  written  about  1200,  was  pub- 
heretics  against  whom  the  crusade  was  llshed  by  Masson  at  Lyons,  In  1612,  has 
directed  had  imbibed  the  PauUclan  opin*  left,  I  think,  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
ions.  If  any  one  cbooees  rather  to  call  Manlcheism  of  the  Alblgenses.  He  states 
them  Oatharists,  it  will  not  be  material,  their   argument   upon  every  disputed 

1  M.  Paris,  p.  267.  (a.d.  1228.)    CSrea  point  as  lUrly  as  possible,  though  his 

dies  Istos,  hieretiei  Alblgenses  oonstltn-  refutation  is  of  course  more  at  Mugtii. 

erunt  ribi  Antlpapam  in  flnibus  Bulga-  It  appears  that  great  dlscxepanoieff  of 

rorum,CroatisBet  Dalmatlie,  nomine  Bar-  opinion  existed  among  these   heretics, 

tbolonueum,  &e.     We  are  assured  by  but  the  general  tenor  bf  their  doctrines 

good  authorities  that  Bosnia  was  tall  or  Is  evidently  Maniehean.    Aiunt  haretici 

Manieheans  and  Arians  as  late  as  the  temporis  nostri  quod  duo  sunt  prineipla 

middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.   iE^eas  remm,  principium  luds  et  piincipium 

Sylvius,  p.  407 ;     Spondauus,  ad    an.  tenebrarum,  ftc.    This  opinion,  strange 

1460;  Moshrim.  as  we  may  think  It,  was  supported  by 

<  Tliere  has  been  so  prevalent  a  dis-  Scriptural  texts ;  so  insufflcieni  is  a  mere 

position  among  BngUsh  divines  to  vindi-  scquaintanoe  with  the  sacred  writings  to 

eata  not  only  the  morals  and  sincerity,  secure  unlearned  and  prejudiced  minds 

but  the  orthodoxy  of  these  Alblgenses,  lh>m    the  wildest   perversions  of  their 

that  I  deem  It  necessary  to  confirm  what  meaning?    Some  denied  the  reality  of 

[  have  said  in  the  text  by  some  author-  Christ's  body ;  others  his  being  the  Son 

Has,  espedallj  ■•  fow  readers  have  it  «f  Qod;  many  the  resurreetion  of  the 
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But  though  the  derivation  of  these  heretics  called  Alln- 
genses  from  Bulgaria  is  sutHciently  proved,  it  is  by  no  means 
to  be  concluded  that  all  who  incurred  the  same  imputation 
either  derived  their  faith  from  the  same  country,  or  had 
adopted  the  Manichean  theoiy  of  the  Paulicians.  From  the 
very  invectives  of  their  enemies,  and  the  acts  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, it  is  manifest  that  almost  every  shade  of  heterodoxy  was 
found  among  these  dissidents,  till  it  vanished  in  a  simple 
protestation  against  the  wealth  and  tyranny  of.  the  clergy. 
Those  who  were  absolutely  free  from  any  taint  of  Maniche- 
ism  are  properly  called  Waldenses ;  a  name  per- 
"^  *"**•  petually  confounded  in  later  times  with  that  of 
Albigenses,  but  distinguishing  a  sect  probably  of  separate 
origin,  and  at  least  of  difierent  tenets.  These,  according  to 
the  majority  of  writers,  took  their  appellation  from  Peter 
Waldo,  a  merchant  of  Lyons,  the  parent,  about  the  year  1160, 
of  a  congregation  of  seceder^  from  the  church,  who  spread 
very  rapidly  over   France   and  Gennany.^     According  to 


body  :  some  ewn  of  a  future  state. 
They  Mserted  in  general  the  Mosaic  law 
to  hare  proceeded  flrom  tho  de?U.  prey- 
ing this  by  the  crimes  oomuiltted  during 
its  dispensation,  and  by  the  words  of  St. 
Paul,  *'  the  law  entered  that  sin  might 
abound."  They  rejected  in&nt  baptism, 
but  were  divided  as  to  the  reason ;  some 
saying  that  iofknts  could  not  sin,  and 
did  not  need  baptism ;  others,  that  they 
could  not  bf  sared  without  faith,  and 
conseouently  that  it  was  useless.  They 
held  sin  after  baptism  to  be  irremiraible. 
It  does  not  appear  that  they  r«>jected 
either  of  the  sacraments.  They  laid 
great  stress  upon  the  imposition  of 
hands,  which  seems  to  have  been  their 
diHtnctive  rite. 

One  circumstance,  which  both  Alanus 
and  ilobertns  Mooachus  mention,  and 
which  other  authorities  oonflrm,  Is  their 
diviiiion  Into  two  classes;  the  Perfect 
and  the  Credentes,  or  Consolatl,  both  of 
which  appellations  are  used.  The  former 
abstAined  from  animal  food,  and  from 
larrisge.  and  led  in  erery  respect  an 
ustere  life  The  latter  were  a  kind  of 
lay  brethren,  living  in  a  secular  manner. 
This  distinction  Is  thoroughly  Blani- 
ebean,  and  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  Albigenses.  See  Bean- 
•obre.  Hist,  du  Manichtfsme,  t.  li.  p.  782 
and  tn.  This  candid  writer  represents 
the  early  Manlcheans  as  a  harmless  and 
austere  set  of  enthusiasts,  exactly  what 
the  Pauli<;l&ns  and  Albigenses  appear  to 
have  been  in  soooeeding  ages.    As  many 


calumnies  were  vented  against  ona  m 
the  other. 

The  long  battle  aa  to  the  Maoleheism 
of  the  Albigensian  sectaries  has  been 
renewed  since  tho  publication  of  this 
work,  by  Dr.  Maitland  on  one  side,  and 
Mr.  Faber  and  Dr.  Oilly  on  the  other ; 
and  it  is  not  likely  to  reach  a  termina- 
tion ;  being  conducted  by  one  party  with 
fitf  less  regard  to  the  weight  of  evidence 
than  to  the  bearing  it  may  have  on  the 
theological  hypotheses  of  the  writers.  I 
have  seen  no  reason  for  altering  what  la 
said  in  the  text. 

The  chief  strength  of  the  argument 
seems  to  me  to  lie  In  the  independent 
testimonies  as  to  the  Manleheism  of  the 
Paulicians,  in  Petrus  Siculus  and  Pho- 
tius,  on  the  one  hand,  and  as  to  that  of 
the  Langnedocian  heretics  in  the  Latin 
writers  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries  on  the  other ;  the  connection 
of  the  two  sects  through  Bulgaria  being 
established  by  history,  but  the  latter 
class  of  writers  being  unacquainted  with 
the  former.  It  is  certain  that  the  prob- 
ability of  general  truth  In  these  concur- 
rent testimonies  Is  greatly  enhanced  by 
their  Independence.  And  it  will  be  found 
that  those  who  deny  any  tinge  of  Mani- 
eheism  in  the  Albigenses,  are  equally 
confident  as  to  the  orthodoicy  of  the 
Paulicians.  [1848.] 

1  The  contemporary  writers  aeem  ant- 
form  ly  iw  represent  Waldo  as  the  founder 
of  the  Waldenses;  and  I  am  not  aware 
that  they  re&r  the  looality  of  that  aeot  to 
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othei'S,  the  original  Waldenses  were  a  race  of  uncorrupted 
Bhepherds,  who  in  the  valleys  of  the  Alps  had  shaken  off,  or 
perhaps  never  learned,  the  system  of  superstition  on  which 
the  Catholic  church  depended  for  its  ascendency.  I  am  not 
certain  whether  their  existence  can  be  distinctly  traced  beyond 
the  preaching  of  Waldo,  but  it  is  well  known  that  the  proper 
seat  of  the  Waldenses  or  Vaudois  has  long  continued  to  be  in 
certain  valleys  of  Piedmont.  These  pious  and  innocent  sec- 
taries, of  whom  the  very  monkish  historians  speak  well, 
appear  to  have  nearly  resembled  the  modem  Moravians. 
They  had  ministers  of  their  own  appointment,  and  denied 
the  lawfulness  of  oaths  and  of  capital  punishment  In  other 
respects  their  opinions  probably  were  not  far  removed  from 
those  usually  called  Protestant.    A  simplicity  of  dress,  and 


the  TalleyB  of  Piedmont,  betweea  Sxtlei 
and  Pignerol  (nee  Legers  map),  which 
hare  «o  long  been  distingnished  as  the 
nattre  country  of  the  Vaadob.  In  the 
acta  of  the  Inquisition,  we  find  Walden- 
pes,  sive  pauperes  de  Lugduno,  used  as 
equiTalent  terms ;  and  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  the  poor  men  of  Lyons 
were  the  disciples  of  Waldo.  Alanus, 
the  second  boqK  of  whose  treatise  against 
heretics  is  an  attaeli  npon  the  Waldenses, 
exprmsly  derircs  them  from  Waldo. 
Petrus  Monachus  does  the  same.  These 
seem  strong  authorities,  as  it  is  not  easy 
to  perceive  what  advantage  they  could 
derive  from  misrepresentation.  It  has 
been  however  a  position  sealously  main- 
tained by  some  modern  writers  of  respect- 
able name,  that  the  peoplw  of  the  valleys 
had  preserved  a  pure  faith  fbr  sevezal 
ages  before  the  appearance  of  Waldo.  I 
have  read  what  is  advanced  on  this  head 
by  Leger  (Hintoire  des  Egllses  Vaudolses) 
and  by  Aliix  (Remarlcs  on  the  Eocle- 
■iasUcal  History  of  the  Churches  of 
Piedmont),  but  without  finding  any  suf- 
ficient proof  for  this  supposition,  which 
nerertheless  is  not  to  be  nJected  as  abso* 
lutely  improbable.  Their  best  argument 
Is  deduced  frt>m  an  ancient  poem  called 
La  Noble  Loi^on.  an  original  manuscript 
of  which  is  in  the  public  library  of  Cam- 
brldj^e,  and  another  in  that  of  Geneva. 
•  This  poem  is  alleged  to  bear  date  in  1100, 
more  than  half  a  century  before  tlie 
appearance  of  Waldo.  But  the  lines  that 
eontain  the  date  are  loosely  expresnd, 
and  may  very  well  suit  with  any  epoch 
before  the  terminatioB  of  the  twelfth 
Mntury. 

Ben  ha  mil  et  cent  ana  eompU  enti«r- 
ament, 


Che  ta  icrltta  loro  qua  sen  al  darlex 

temp. 
Eleven  hundred  years  are  now  gone 

and  past. 
Since  thus  it  was  written;  These  times 
are  the  last. 

See  Literature  of  Europe  in 
15th,  16th.  and  17th  Centuries, 
chap.  1,  i  83. 

I  have  found  however  a  passage  In  a  late 
work,  which  remarlcably  illnstrates  the 
antiquity  of  Alpine  protestantism,  if  we 
may  depend  on  the  date  it  assigns  to  the 
quotation.  Mr.  Planta's  Ilistory  ot  Swit- 
serland,  p.  93, 4to.  edit.,  contains  the  fol- 
lowing note:  —  **  A  curious  passage,  sin- 
gularly descriptive  of  the  character  of 
the  Swiss,  has  lately  been  discovered  in  a 
M3.  chronicle  of  the  Abbey  of  Corvey, 
which  appears  to  have  been  written 
about  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
century.  Religionem  nostram,  et  om- 
nium LatinsB  ecclesisB  Ghristianornm 
fldem.  huci  ex  Suavii,  Snicil,  et  Bavaril 
humiliaro  voluernnt ;  homines  seductl  ab 
aotiquft  progenie  simplicium  hominum, 
qui  Alpes  et  vicinlam  habitant,  et  semper 
amant  antlqua.  In  Suaviam,  Bavariam 
et  Italiam  borealem  ssepe  intrant  illorum 
(ex  Suicil)  mercatores,  qui  biblia  edis- 
cunt  memoriter,  et  ritus  ecclesin  aver- 
santur,  quoscradunt  esse  novos.  NolunI 
imagines  tenerari,  relinuias  sanctorum 
aversautur.  olera  comeuunt,  rard  masti- 
cantes  carnem,  alii  nunquam.  Appel- 
lamus  eoa  idciro6  ManichsBOs.    Ilorum 

Juidam  ab  Hungaril  ad  eos  conveneront, 
;o."    It  Is  a  pity  that  the  quotation 
has  been  broken  off,  as  it  might   have 
Illustrated  the  oonnection  of  Uie  Bui 
garlaas  with  these  seotazies 
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especiaHj  the  use  of  wooden  MiWhlis  was  affected  hj  thk 
people.^ 

I  hare  already  had  occasion  to  relate  the  serere  per^ecn- 
tion  which  nearly  exterminated  the  Albigenses  of  Languedoc 
at  the  close  of  the  twelfth  centnrj,  and  inTolred  the  coonfes 
of  Toulouse  in  their  ruin.  The  Catharists,  a  fraternity  of 
the  same  Panlidan  origin,  more  dispersed  than  the  Albi- 
genses,  had  previouslj  Fu.<tained  a  simiiar  triaL  Thor 
belief  was  certainly  a  compound  of  strange  errors  with 
truth;  but  it  was  attended  by  qualities  of  a  far  superior 
lustre  to  orthodoxy,  by  a  sincerity,  a  piety,  and  a  self-devotion 
that  almost  puriiied  the  age  in  which  they  lived.'    It  is  al- 


>  TIm  WaUfenMS  vm«  slwayi  eontld- 
erad  M  nueh  ton  erroneoiu  In  th«ir 
teiMta  ttiao  Um  AlblKeiucff,  or  Maol- 
ehcutf.  Knot  pneCcm  alii  hamtici, 
•ajri  Robert  Mooaetioii  fo  the  p«Mag0 
ikbow9  qDOtMJL  qui  Wmldeaam  direlwstar, 
a  qaodaiii  Waiuio  nomine  Lagdunensl. 
Hi  qttidetn  mali  craofc,  lad  comparaUoDe 
alioram  kuereticoruni  ioort  miuiu  per- 
Tend  ;  in  mulUf  enim  noUNcum  conve' 
niebantjo  quibttmlain  diwentiebant.  The 
only  foulU  be  leems  to  impute  to  them 
are  the  denial  of  the  lawfuln«iw  of  oetha 
and  capital  punlihment,  and  the  wearlnc 
wooden  thoee.  Dy  this  peculierity  of 
wooden  Mtodal*  (labote)  they  go^  ^he 
name  of  Sabbatati  or  IneabbfttaU.  (Da 
CangB.)  William  da  Puy,  another  hie- 
torian  of  tiM  laroe  time,  maltes  a  similar 
dliitl fiction.  Erant  quidam  Arlaoi,  qul- 
dam  Manichci,  quidam  etiam  U'aldeiimsi 
•ire  LuKduncnMH,  qui  licet  inter  m  dis- 
•identee,  oninee  tamen  in  animarum  per* 
Bicl«m  contra  fiii*m  Catholfcam  eon^pira- 
bant;  et  illl  quidem  WalduDMW  contra 
alioe  aeutiMinii  disputant.  Du  CheMne, 
t.  T.  p.  666.  AlanuA,  in  hi^  Sfjcond  book, 
where  he  treats  of  the  \Valden.«e8,  charge* 
thPTO  principally  with  di^rrgardiiig  tae 
authority  of  the  church  and  prvnchlng 
without  a  regular  miiiiion.  It  In  evident 
however  from  the  act^of  the  Inquisition, 
that  they  denied  the  exiHtence  ot  purga- 
tory ;  and  I  vhould  suppoms  that,  even  at 
that  time,  they  had  thrown  olTuio^tof 
the  popirth  ayHtem  of  doctrine,  which  \M 
§u  nearly  connected  with  clerical  wealth 
and  power.  The  difference  made  in 
thene  recordfl  between  the  Waldenfiea  and 
the  Manichean  aecta  »howN  that  the  im- 

r)UtationM  caat  upon  the  latter  were  not 
ndlrtcriminiitecalumniea   See  Limborch, 
p.  2Ul  and  228. 

The  Uictory  of  Languedoc,  by  Tala- 
•ette  and  Vich,  containa  a  very  good 
account  of  the  sectariea  In  Uiat  oountiy ; 


bnt  T  hava  not  ImBodkita  aeeeiv  to  the 
book.  I  believe  that  proof  will  be  foand 
of  the  dlattnrtion  between  the  Waldanaea 
and  Albigenaee  in  t,  iiL  p.  446.  But  I 
am  aatiiHed  that  no  one  who  baa  looked 
at  the  original  antboritie*  will  diapote  the 
propoeitlon.  Thcee  Benedictine  hiatoriana 
repreaent  the  Ilenriciana.  an  early  aet  of 
reforniera,  condemned  by  the  coandl  of 
Lombex.  in  1165,  aa  Mankhece.  Moahcimi 
conaidera  them  aa  of  the  Vandoia  achool. 
They  appeared  M»ie  time  before  Waldo. 

>  The  general  teatimony  of  their  euo- 
mlee  to  the  parity  of  monla  among  the 
Latiguedocian  and  Ljoneae  aectanea  la 
abundantly  aufllcient.  One  Regnier,  who 
had  lived  among  them,  and  be«»me  after- 
ward* an  inquisitor,  doea  them  juatice  in 
thia  reapect.  See  Turner^a  Iliatory  of 
England  for  aevezal  other  proofs  of  thia. 
It  muat  be  confeaaed  that  the  Cathariata 
are  not  tne  fh>m  the  imigitatlon  of  pro- 
miacuooa  Ucentiouaneaa.  Bnt  whether 
thia  waa  a  mere  calumny,  or  partly 
founded  upon  truth,  I  cannot determina. 
Their  prototype*,  the  ancient  Onoatica, 
are  aaid  to  have  bc«n  divided  Into  two 
partiea,  the  auatere  and  the  relaxed ;  both 
condemning  marriage  fbr  oppo»it«  rea- 
•ona.  Alanua,  in  the  book  above  quoted, 
aeema  to  have  taken  up  aeveral  vulgar 
pnjudicea  againat  the  Cathstri.  lie  givea 
an  etymology  of  their  name  &  ralto; 
quia  oaculuutur  poateriora  catti ;  in  cujua 
a|iecie,  nt  Riunt,  appnreret  iia  I^ucifer,  p. 
146.  Thia  notable  cliaryce  was  brought 
afterwarda  againHt  the  Teniplara. 

Aa  to  the  >V'Rldenaea,  their  innocenco 
la  out  of  all  doubt.  No  book  can  bo 
written  in  a  more  cdif>ing  manner  than 
La  Noble  Loi^on,  of  which  large  extmcta 
are  given  by  Leger.  In  hU  lllatoire  d«« 
Kgli.<^a  Vaudoii^M.  Four  linea  are  quoted 
by  Voltaire  (Ilixt.  UnivenKjIle,  c.  68),  aa 
a  apecimen  of  the  Provencal  langua!ge, 
though  they  belong  rather  to  the  patola 
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ways  important  to  perceive  that  these  high  moral  cxcellencefl 
have  no  necessary  connection  with  speculative  troths ;  and 
upon  this  account  I  have  been  more  disposed  to  state  ex- 
plicitly the  real  Manicheism  of  the  Albigenses ;  especially  as 
Protestant  writers^  oiJnsidering  all  the  enemies  of  Rome  as 
their  friends,  have  been  apt  to  place  the  opinions  of  these 
sectaries  in  a  very  false  light.  In  the  course  of  time,  un- 
.doubtedly,  the  system  of  their  Paulician  teachers  would  have 
yielded,  if  the  inquisitors  had  admitted  the  experiment,  to  a 
more  accurate  study  of ^the  Scriptures,  and  to  the  knowledge 
which  they  would  have  imbibed  from  die  church  itself.  And, 
in  fact,  we  find  that  the  peculiar  tenets  of  Manicheism  died 
away  afVer  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  although  a 
spirit  of  dissent  from  the  established  creed  broke  out  in  abun- 
dant instances  during  the  two  subsequent  ages. 

We  are  in  general  deprived  of  explicit  testimonies  in  tra- 
cing the  revolutions  of  popular  opinion.  Much  must  therefore 
be  left  to  conjecture ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  attribute  a  very 
extensive  effect  to  the  preaching  of  these  heretics.  They 
appear  in  various  countries  nearly  during  the  same  period, 
in  Spain,  Lombardy,  Germany,  Flanders,  and  England,  as 
well  as  France.  Thirty  unhappy  persons,  convicted  of  deny- 
ing the  sacraments,  are  said  to  have  perished  at  Oxford  by 
cold  and  famine  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  In  every  coun- 
try the  new  sects  appear  to  have  spread  chiefly  among  the 
lower  people,  which,  while  it  accounts  for  the  imperfect  notice 
of  historians,  indicates  a  more  substantial  influence  upon  the 
moral  condition  of  society  than  the  conversion  of  a  few  nobles 
or  ecclesiastics.^ 

or  th«  ▼allfji.    Bot  M  h«  bM  not  eopM  tnrlas.    BeddM  Mothoim,  irfio  biw  paid 

them  fightir,  and  ai  thej  lUnatrato  the  eonaldermble  attention  to  the  snbjeet,  I 

fnl^t  of  thb  ootOjI  ehall  repeat  tbem  would  mention  eome  artielee  in  Dn  Cangt 

here  from  Leger,  p.  28.  which  eupplv  gleanings ;  namely.  Beg^ 

amar  Dio  e  temer  JMhu  Xrikt,  Upon  the  enbject  of  the  WaUenaes  and 

Que  non  Tollla  mandire,  nl  juia,  nl  ^ibigen^  ^nSaUy,  I  hayelKwrowed 

vi  ™;;«-   -I  .«-,!«.   «i  «.«.-  A^  »«™«  »J«ht  from  Mr.  Torner'e  Hiitory  of 

1  Wr«^'                  '        ^  England,  Tol.  U.  p.  877, 896.  Thia  leaded 

VI  *"7  "^f    .   ,,   .              .  writer  hu  leen  lome  hooks  that  have  not 

II  l^Sr^n  !JiS  1  Van Z^^iWn.  d.  «^»«n  ««*«  ">y  ^^  ?*"'*  ^  ^  Indebted  to 

i«JK     *              *  ^      ^^  W«n  tor  aknowledi  of  Alanus'i  tnatlM, 

™^'^'  which  I  have  since  reed.    At  the  same 

1  It  wonld  he  dlfflenlt  to  speeUy  all  time  I  most  obaerre,  that  Mr.  Turner 

the  dispersed  antborltlas  which  atteet  has  not  pereeired  the  essential  disdno- 

the  existence  of  the  seete  derived  from  tion  between  the  two  leading  see  to. 

the  Waldensns  «nd  PauUdans    in    the  The  name  of  Albigenses  doew  not  fre 

IwaUlh,  thlrt<«nth,  and  fourteenth  een-  quently  ocoor  aftar  the  middle  of  the 
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But  even  where  men  did  not  absolutely  enlist  under  t&e 
banners  of  any  new  sect,  they  were  stimulated  by  the  temper 
of  their  age  to  a  more  zealous  and  independent  discussion  of 
their  religious  system*  A  curious  illustration  of  this  is  fur- 
nished by  one  of  the  letters  of  Innocent  III.  He  had  been 
informed  by  the  bishop  of  Metz,  as  he  states  to  the  clergy 
of  the  diocese,  that  no  small  multitude  of  laymen  and  women, 
having  procured  a  translation  of  the  gospels,  epbtles  of  St.. 
Puul,  the  psalter,  Job,  and  other  books  of  Scripture,  to  be 
made  for  them  into  French,  meet  in  secret  conventicles  to 
hear  them  read,  and  preach  to  each  other,  avoiding  the  com- 
pany of  those  who  do  not  join  in  their  devotion,  and  having 
been  reprimanded  for  this  by  some  of  their  parish  priests, 
have  withstood  them,  alleging  reasons  from  the  Scriptures, 
why  they  should  not  be  so  forbidden.  Some*  of  them  too 
deride  the  ignorance  of  their  ministers,  and  maintain  that 
their  own  books  teach  them  more  than  they  can  learn  from 
the  pulpit,  and  that  they  can  express  it  better.  Although  the 
desire  of  reading  the  Scriptures,  Innocent  proceeds,  is  rather 
praiseworthy  than  reprehensible,  yet  they  are  to  be  blamed 
for  frequenting  secret  assemblies,  for  usurping  the  office  of 
preaching,  deriding  their  own  ministers,  and  scorning  the 
company  of  such  as  do  not  concur  in  their  novelties.  He 
presses  the  bishop  and  chapter  to  discover  the  author  of  this 
translation,  which   could  not  have  been   made  without  a 

thirteenth  eentnrj ;  but  the  WaldeiiMi,  priwm ;   00    that   no  penon   in   ArrM 

or  lecti  bearing  that  deoomloation,  were  thought  himself  lafe.     It  irae  belieyed 

diAperwd  OTer  Europe.    Aa  a  term  of  that  many  were  accused  for  the  sake  of 

different  reproach  was  derired  from  the  their  possessions,  which  were  eonflacated 

word  Bulgarian,  so  vauderie,  or  the  pro-  to  the  use  of  the  church.    As  length  the 

fcesion  of  the  Vaudois,  was  sometimefl  duke  of  Bur^ndy  interfered,  and  put  a 

applied  to  witchcraft.    Thus  In  the  pro-  stop  to   the  persecutions.     The  whole 

eeedlngs  of  the   Chambre  Brulante  at  narrative  in  Dn  Clercq  Is  Interesting,  as 

Arras,  in  1469,  against  persons  accused  a  curious  document  of  the  tyranny  of 

of  sorcery,  their  crime  is  denominated  bigots,  and  of  the  Ikcility  with  wliich  it 

vaufierie.  The  fullest  account  of  this  re-  is  turned  to  private  ends, 
markable  story  Is  found  In  the  Memoirs       To  return  to  the  Waldenaes :  the  prin* 

of  Du  Clercq,  first  published  In  the  gen-  elpal  course  of  their  emigration  Is  said  to 

•ral  collection  of  HistorinJ  Uemoin,  t.  hare  been  into  Bohembi,  where,  in  the 

is.  p.  6S0,  471.     It  exhiblu  a  complete  fifteenth  century,  the  name  was  borne  by 

parallel  to  the  erents  that  happened  In  one  of  the  seceding  sects.    By  their  pro- 

1682  at  Salem  in  New  EngUnd.    A  &w  feeslon  of  fkith,  presented  to  Ladidaus 

obscure  persons  were  accused  of  vaiu/erM,  Posthumus,  it  appears    that    they  ao- 

or  uritcheraft.  After  their  condemnation,  knowlodged  the  corporal  presence  in  the 

which  was  founded  on  confessions  ob-  eucharist,   but  rejected  purgatonr  and 

tained  by  torturs,  and  afterwards  retrao-  other  Romish  doctrines.    See  it  in  the 

ted,  an  epidemical  contagion  of  super-  Fasciculus  Kerum  expetendamm  et  fa- 

stitiotts  dread  was  diffused  all  around,  glendarum,  a  collection  of  treatises  lUua- 

Numbers  were  arrested,  burned  aUve  by  trating  the  origin  of  the  Reformation, 

order  of  a  tribunal  instituted  for  the  de-  originally  published  at  Cologne  in  1686| 

iKtion  of  this  oiBiDce,  or  detained  in  and  reprinted  at  London  in  1000. 
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knowledge  of  letters,  and  what  w^ere  his  intentions,  and  what 
degree  of  orthodoxy  and  respect  for  the  Holy  See  those  who 
used  it  possessed.  This  letter  of  Innocent  111.,  however, 
considering  the  nature  of  the  man,  is  sufficiently  temperate 
and  conciliatory.  It  seems  not  to  have  answered  its  end ;  for 
in  another  letter  he  complains  that  some  members  of  this  httle 
association  continued  refractory  and  refused  to  obey  either  the 
bishop  or  the  pope.^ 

In  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  when  the  Vulgate  had 
ceased  to  be  generally  intelligible,  there  is  no  reason  to  sus- 
pect any  intention  in  the  church  to  deprive  the  laity  of  the 
Scriptures.  Translations  were  freely  made  into  the  vemac* 
ular  languages,  and  perhaps  read  in  churches,  although  the 
acts  of  saii^ts  were  generally  deemed  more  instructive. 
Louis  the  Debonair  is  said  to  have  caused  a  German  version 
of  the  New  Testament  to  be  made.  Otfrid,  in  the  same  cen- 
tury, rendered  the  gospels,  or  rather  abridged  them,  into 
German  verse.  This  work  is  still  extant,  and  is  in  several 
respects  an  object  of  curiosity.*  In  the  eleventh  or  twelfth 
century  we  find  translations  of  the  Psalms,' Job,  Kings,  and 
the  Maccabees  into  French.*  But  afler  the  diffusion  of  he- 
retical opinions,  or,  what  was  much  the  same  thing,  of  free 
inquiry,  it  became  expedient  to  secure  the  orthodox  faith  from 
lawless  interpretation.  Accordingly,  the  council  of  Toulouse 
in  1 229  prohibited  the  laity  from  possessing  the  Scriptures ; 
and  this  precaution  was  frequently  repeated  upon  subsequent 
occasions.^ 


1  open  InnoMnt.  m.  p.  468,  687.    A  which  impIlM  an  aathoviied  tmn«lAtioii. 

tranitlation  of  the  Bible  had  been  made  And  we  may  adopt  in  a  gm^t  mvanure 

by  direction  of  Peter  Waldo;  but  wheth*  lAppenberg'e  propoeition,  which  fbllowe 

er  thla  used  in  Lorraine  waa  the  eame,  the  abore  paemge :  *^  The  numeroa*  wer- 

does  not  appear.     Mets  was  ftall  of  the  Bionp  and  paraphraaee  of  the  Old  and 

Vaudoin,  as  we  find  by  other  authorities.  New  Testament  made  those  books  known 

>  Schilteii  Theflauros  Antiq.  Teuton!-  to  the  laity  and  more  fiuuiUar  to  the 

coram.  elergy." 

*  Mom  dt  PAcad.  dee  Inaerlpt.  t.  zrli.  We  have  seen  a  little  abore,  that  the 
p.  720  lidty  were  not  permitted  by  the  Greek 

*  The  Anglo-Saxon  versions  are  dcserv-  Church  of  the  ninth  century,  and  prol^ 
ing  of  partkular  remark.  It  has  been,  ably  before,  to  read  the  Scriptures,  even 
said  that  our  church  maintalm-d  the  In  the  original.  This  shows  how  much 
priTtlege  of  haTing  part  of  the  daily  ser>  more  honest  and  pioua  the  Western 
▼ice  in  the  mother  tongue.  "  Kven  the  Church  was  before  she  became  corrupted 
mass  itself,"  says  Lappenberg.  ^*  was  not  by  ambition  and  by  the  captivating  hope 
lead  entirely  in  Latin."  llij*t.  of  Kng-  of  keeping  the  laity  in  servitude  by  means 
Innd,  vol.  i.  p.  202.     This,  however,  is  of  ignorance.  The  translation  of  the  four 

.denied  by  Lingard|  whose  authority  is  Books  of  Kings  into  Vrenoh  has  been 

probably  superior.     Uist.  of  Ang.-Sax.  published  in  the  Collection  de  Doeumeni 

Church,  i.  8l>7.    But  he  allows  that  the  InMits,  1841.   It  Is  in  a  northern  dialect, 

Xplstle  aod  Qoapel  wars  read  in  Snglish,  but  the  aga  Meoui  not  satis&otuxUy  aa 
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The  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth 
centuries  teems  with  new  sectaries  and  schismatics,  various  in 
their  aberrations  of  opinion,  but  all  concurring  in  detestation 
of  the  established  church.^  They  endured  severe,  persecu- 
tions with  a  sincerity  and  firmness  which  in  any  cause  ought 
to  command  respect  But  in  general  we  find  an  extravagant 
fanaticism  among  them;  and  I  do  not  know  how  to  look  for 
any  amelioration  of  society  from  the  Franciscan  seceders,  who 
quibbled  about  the  property  of  things  consumed  by  use,  or 
from  the  mystical  visionaries  of  different  appellations,  whose 
moral  practice  was  sometimes  more  than  equivocal.  Those 
who  feel  any  curiosity  about  such  subjects,  which  are  by  no 
means  unimportant,  as  they  illustrate  the  history  of  the 
human  mind,  will  find  them  treated  very  fully  by  Moslieim. 
But  tlie  original  sources  of  information  are*  not  always 
accessible  in  this  country,  and  the  research  would  perhaps  be 
more  fatiguing  than  profitable. 

I  shall,  for  an  opposite  reason,  pass  lightly  over  the  great 
Lollards  of  revolution  in  religious  opinion  wrought  in  England 
Kutfiand.  \yy  Wlcliffe,  which  will  generally  be  familiar  to  the 
reader  from  our  common  historians.  Nor  am  I  concerned  to 
treat  of  theological  inquiries,  or  to  write  a  history  of  the 
church.  Considered  in  its  effects  upon  manners,  the  sole 
point  which  these  pages  have  in  view,  the  preaching  of  this 
new  sect  certainly  pi-oduced  an  extensive  reformation.  But 
their  virtues  were  by  no  means  free  from  some  unsocial  qual- 
ities, in  which,  as  well  as  in  their  superior  attributes,  the  Lol- 
lards bear  a  very  close  resemblance  to  the  Puritans  of 
Elizabeth's  reign ;  a  moroseness  that  proscribed  all  cheerful 
amusements,  an  uncharitable  malignity  that  made  no  distinc- 
tion in  condemning  the  established  clergy,  and  a  narrow 
prejudice  that  applied  the  rules  of  the  Jewish  law  to  modem 
institutions.^     Some  of  their  principles  were  far  more  dan- 

eertalood;  the  clone  of  the  eleventh  cen-    Bat  It  may  be  traced  higher,  and  !f  »- 
tury  iN  the  earlkwt  date  that  can  be  ae-    markably  pointed  out  by  Dante. 

2S"iw»J  u".';'!''*^  *"'**  .^   k~T:      W  ^o«  PWtor  .'  accoTse  '1  Vangeli»ta, 

were  ni«4«  In  the  twelfth ;  WFeral  man-  f  uttaneggiar  co    -eg!  a  lul  fa  rUt^. 
uwriptfl  of  thtfin  are  In  existence,  and  ^"^^^ui  inforon  Mni  xl» 

one   hail   been  publiithed  by   Dr.  Gllly.  inremo,  can*,  xix. 

[1846.)  >  Walslngham,  p.  2SS ;  Lewiii'a  Life  of 

1  The  application  of  the  Ttnionfl  of  the  P«coc1l,  p.  65.    BUhop  Fecock'a  answer 

Apocalypm  to  the  corruptloni  of  Home,  to  the  Lollards  of  his  time  contains  pas- 

liaa  commonly  been  said  to  have  been  eages  well  worthy  of  Uooker,  both  fox 

Bnt  made  by  the  Fxandseaa  Moeden.  weight  of  matter  and  dignity  of  s^liw 
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gerous  to  the  good  order  of  society,  and  cannot  justly  h% 
ascribed  to  the  Puritans,  though  they  grew  afterwards  out  of 
the  same  soil.  Such  was  the  notion,  which  is  imputed  also  to 
the  Albigenses,  that  civil  magistrates  lose  their  right  to  gov- 
ern by  committing  sin,  or,  as  it  was  quaintly  expressed  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  that  dominion  is  founded  in  grace. 
These  extravagances,  however,  do  not  belong  to  the  learned 
and  politic  Wiclifie,  however  they  might  be  adopted  by  some 
of  his  enthusiastic  disciples.^  Foster^  by  the  general  ill-will 
towards  the  church,  his  principles  made  vast  progress  in  Eng« 
land,  and,  unlike  those  of  earlier  sectaries,  were  embraced  by 
men  of  rank  and  civil  influence.  Notwithst^mding  the  check 
they  sustained  by  the .  sanguinary  law  of  Henry  IV.,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  multitudes  secretly  cherished  them  down 
to  the  era  of  the  Reformation. 

From  £ngland  the  spirit  of  religious  innovation  was  propa- 
gated into  Bohemia ;  for  though  John  Huss  was  Huiwitea  of 
very  far  from  embracing  all  the  doctrinal  system  Bohemi*. 
of  Wicliffe,  it  is  manifest  that  his  zeal  had  been  quickened  by 
the  writings  of  that  reformer.^   Inferior  to  the  Englishman  in 
ability,  but  exciting  greater  attention  by  his  constancy  and 
sufferings,  as  well  us  by  the  memorable  war  which  his  ashes 
kindled,  the  Bohemian  martyr  was  even  more  eminently  the 
precursor  of  the  lleformation.     But  still  regarding  these  dis- 
sensions merely  in  a  temporal  light,  I  cannot  assign  any 
beneficial  effect  to  the  schism  of  the  Hussites,  at  least  in  its 
immediate  results,  and  in  the  country  where  it  appeared 
Though  some  degree  of  sympathy  with  their  cause  is  inspired 

■ettlng.finrtli  the  neeewttjr  and  Impor-  Collier,  and  aneh  anttqaarlM  m  ThomM 

tance  of  **  the  moral  law  of  kinde,  or  Uearae 

Dioral    philmophie,"   in    oppooition    to  i  Lewls'g  Life  of  Wicliffip,  p.  115 ;  T^en- 

thoae  who  derive  all  morality  from  re?-  iknt,  Ubt.  da  Concile  de  ConstanoOf  1. 1. 

elation.  p.  213. 

This  great  man  Ml  afterwards  under  >  Uun  dora  not  appear  to  hare  r^t> 
the  displeanure  of  the  church  fbr  propo-  ed  any  of  the  neeuliar  tenet*  of  popery 
fitioni^f  not  indeed  heretical,  but  repug-  Lenfant,  p.  414.  He  embraced,  like 
D.int  to  her  Rchenie  of  Rplritnal  power.  Wicliffe,  the  prodefltlnarian  system  of 
He  a!iM!rt«d,  Indirectly,  the  right  of  pri-  Augustin,  without  pausing  at  any  of 
Tate  Judgment,  and  wrote  on  theological  thone  Inferences,  apparently  dedoclble 
subjects  In  English,  which  gave  much  fh>m  it,  which,  in  the  heads  of  enthusi- 
oflbiice.  In  fact,  Fecock  seems  to  have  astn,  may  produce  such  extensive  mis- 
hoped  that  hlH  acute  rwisoning  would  chief.  Thene  w«re  nudnlaiiied  by  Huss 
convince  the  people,  without  requiring  an  (Id.  p.  828),  though  not  perbapf  so  crud*- 
Impticit  faith.  But  he  greatly  mi^under-  ly  as  by  Luther.  Kver>  thing  relative  to 
ftood  the  principle  of  an  Inliiliible  church,  the  history  and  doctrine  of  Uuss  and  bla 
Lewis's  Life  of  Pecoek  doe«  juj^tlce  to  his  fbllowers  will  be  found  In  Lenlknt's  thre* 
character,  which,  I  need  not  say.  Is  un-  works  on  the  counoils  of  Pisa,  Conataiioti 
Uirlj  rapreMnted  by  aooh  historians  as  and  Basle 
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bj  resentment  at  the  ill  faith  of  their  adversaries,  and  by 
the  associations  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  we  cannot  esti- 
mate the  Taborites  and  other  sectaries  of  tliat  description  but 
as  ferocious  and  desperate  fanatics.^  Perhaps  beyond  the 
confines  of  Bohemia  more  substantial  good  may  have  been 
produced  by  the  influence  of  its  reformation,  and  a  better 
tone  of  morals  inspired  into  Grermany.  But  I  must  again 
repeat  that  upon  this  obscure  and  ambiguous  subject  I  assert 
nothing  definitely,  and  little  with  confidence.  The  tendencies 
of  religious  dissent  in  the  four  ages  before  the  Reformation 
appear  to  have  generally  conduced  towards  the  moral  improve- 
ment of  mankind;  and  facts  of  this  nature  occupy  a  far 
greater  space  in  a  philosophical  view  of  society  dunng  that 
period,  than  we  might  at  first  imagine ;  but  every  one  who  is 
disposed  to  prosecute  this  inquiry  will  assign  their  character 
according  to  the  result  of  his  own  investigatiotis. 

But  the  best  school  of  moral  discipline  which  the  middle 
Institution  Ages  afforded  was  the  institution  of  chivalry.  There 
of  chivalry,  jg  something  perhaps  to  allQw  for  the  partiality  of 
modern  writers  upon  this  interesting  subject;  yet  our  most 
sceptical  ci'iticism  must  assign  a  decisive  influence  to  this 
gi-eat  source  of  human  improvement  The  more  deeply 
it  is  considered,  the  more  we  shall  become  sensible  of  its 
importance. 

There  are,  if  I  may  so  say,  three  powerful  spirits  which 
have  from  time  to  time  moved  over  the  face  of  the  waters, 
and  given  a  predominant  impulse  to  the  moral  sentiments  and 
enei*gies  of  mankind.  These  are  the  spirits  of  liberty,  of 
religion,  and  of  honor.  It  was  the  principal  business  of 
chivalry  to  animate  and  cherish  the  last  of  these  three.  And 
whatever  high  magnanimous  energy  the  love  of  liberty  or 
religious  zeal  has  ever  imparted  was  equalled  by  the  exquisite 
sense  of  honor  which  this  institution  preserved. 

It  appeal's  probable  that  the  custom  of  receiving  arms  at 
..    ^_.         the  age  of  manhood  with  some  solemnity  was  of 

Its  origin.        .  •   1       A*      '^  ^i  -•  .L   X 

^  immemorial  antiquity  among  the  nations  that  over- 
threw the  Homan  empire.  For  it  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus  to 
have  prevailed  among  their  German  ancestors ;  and  his  ex- 
pressions might  have  been  used  with  no  great  variation  to 

1  LenfSuit,  Illst.  de  la  Qnan*  dae  HanltM  ot  da  Oondl*  ds  Baalt;  Sehmidt 
0st.  dtis  AUamiindft,  t.  T. 
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describe  the  actual  ceremonies  of  knighthood.^  There  was 
even  in  that  remote  age  a  sort  of  public  trial  as  to  the  fitness 
of  the  candidate,  which,  though  perhaps  confined  to  his  bodilj 
strength  and  activity,  might  be  the  germ  of  that  refined 
investigation  which  was  thought  necessary  in  the  perfect 
stage  of  chivalry.  Proofs,  though  rare  and  incidental,  might 
be  adduced  to  show  that  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  and 
even  earlier,  the  sons  of  monarchs  at  least  did  not  assume 
manly  arms  without  a  regular  investiture.  And  in  the  elev- 
enth century  it  is  evident  that  this  was  a  general  practice.' 

This  ceremony,  however,  would  perhaps  of  itself  have 
done  little  towards  forming  that  intrinsic  principle  which 
characterized  the  genuine  chivalry.  But  in  the  reign  of 
Charlemagne  we  find  a  military  distinction  that  appears,  in 
fact  as  well  as  in  name,  to  have  given  birth  to  that  institu- 
tion. Certain  feudal  tenants,  and  I  suppose  also  alodial  pro- 
prietors, were  bound  to  serve  on  horseback,  equipped  with 
the  coat  of  mail.  These  were  called  Caballarii,  from  which 
the  word  chevaliers  is  an  obvious  corruption.'  But  he  who 
fought  on  horseback,  and  had  been  invested  with  peculiar 
arms  in  a  solemn  manner,  wanted  nothing  more  to  render 
him  a  knight.  Chivalry  therefore  may,  in  a  general  sense, 
be  referred  to  the  age  of  Charlemagne.  We  may,  however, 
go  further,  and  observe  that  these  distinctive  advantages 
above  ordinary  combatants  were  probably  the  sources  of  that 
remarkable  valor  and  that  keen  thirst  for  glory,  which 
became  the  essential  attributes  of  a  knightly  character.  For 
confidence  in  our  skill  and  strength  is  the  usual  foundation  of 
courage ;  it  is  by  feeling  ourselves  able  to  surmount  common 
dangers,  that  we  become  adventurous  enough  to  encounter 
those  of  a  more  extraordinary  nature,  and  to  which  more 
glory  is  attached.  The  reputation  of  superior  personal 
prowess,  so  difficult  to  be  attained  in  the  course  of  modem 

1  Nihil  neqa«  puhlle«B  n«que  pilyatn  stan,  donatum  chlunyde  eoccineft,  gem- 

l«l  nisi  armati  agunt.    Atd  arma  aumere  mate  balteo,  eoM  Saxonico  cum  TaginA 

non  ante  culquam  moris,  qoAm  dritaa  aureft.    I.  ii.  c.  6.    St.  Palaye  (Mimoires 

auflecturom   probaTerit.    Tum   In   ipso  Rttr  la  CheTal«rie,  p.  2)  mentions  other 

eonclUo,  vel  priocipum  aliquls,  Tel  pater,  instances  ;  which  may  also  be  fband  in 

▼elpropinqouSfSeutofiramelqueJuTenem  Da  CUinge's  Glossary,  t.  Arma,  and  la 

ornant ;  bseo  apud  eos  toga,  hie  primus  his  22d  dissertation  on  Joinville. 

JuventflB  honos;    ante  hoc  domAs  pars  *  Comites  et  Tassalli  nostri  qui  beii» 

Tideotnr,  mox  rdpublieie.    De  Moribua  fleia  habere  noecuntur,  et  eabaUarit  om 

Oennan.  o.  IS.  nes  ad  placltum  nostrum  Teniaot  ben* 

s  William  of  Ualmsbury   says  that  preparati.    Capitulazia,  a. 9.  807,  in  Bft- 

Alfrsd  conferred  knighthood  on  Athel-  luxe,  1. 1.  p.  400. 
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warfare,  and  so  liable  to  erroneous  representations,  was 
always  within  the  reach  of  the  stoutest  knight,  and  was 
founded  on  claims  which  could  be  measured  with  much 
accuracy.  Such  is  the  subordination  and  mutual  dependence 
in  a  modem  army,  that  every  man  must  be  content  to  divide 
his  glory  with  his  comrades,  his  general,  or  his  soldiem.  But 
the  soul  of  chivalry  was  individual  honor,  coveted  in  so 
entire  and  absolute  a  perfection  that  it  must  not  be  shared 
with  an  army  or  a  nation.  Most  of  the  virtues  it  inspired 
were  what  we  may  call  independent,  as  opposed  to  those 
which  are  founded  upon  social  relations*  The  knights-errant 
of  romance  perform  their  best  exploits  from  the  love  of 
renown,  or  from  a  sort  of  abstract  sense  of  justice,  rather 
than  from  any  solicitude  to  promote  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind. If  these  springs  of  action  are  less  generally  beneficial, 
they  are,  however,  more  connected  with  elevation  of  charac- 
ter than  the  systematical  prudence  of  men  accustomed  to 
social  life.  This  solitary  and  independent  spirit  of  chivalry, 
dwelling,  as  it  were,  upon  a  rock,  and  disdaining  injustice  or 
falsehood  from  a  consciousness  of  internal  dignity,  without 
any  calculation  of  their  consequences,  is  not  unlike  what  we 
sometimes  read  of  Arabian  chiefs  or  the  North  American 
Indians.^  These  nations,  so  widely  remote  from  each  other, 
seem  to  partake  of  that  moral  energy,  which,  among  European 
nations  far  remote  from  both  of  them,  was  excited  by  the 
spirit  of  chivalry.  But  the  most  beautiful  picture  that  was 
ever  portrayed  of  this  character  is  the  Achilles  of  Homer, 
the  representative  of  chivalry  in  its  most  general  form,  with 
all  its  sincerity  and  unyielding  rectitude,  all  its  courtesies  and 
munificence.  Calmly  indifferent  to  the  cause  in  which  he  is 
engaged,  and  contemplating  with  a  serious  and  unshaken  look 
the  premature  death  that  awaits  him,  his  heiu*t  only  beats  for 
glory  and  friendship.  To  this  sublime  character,  bating  that 
imaginary  completion  by  which  the  creations  of  the  poet,  like 
those  of  the  sculptor,  transcend  all  single  works  of  nature, 
there  were  probably  many  parallels  in  the  ages  of  chivalry ; 
especially  before  a  set  education  and  the  refinements  of 
society  had  altered  a  little  the  natural  unadulterated  warrior 


1  W«  mutt  take  for  this   Ch«  mon  tnustkm  has  tended  to  efboetboMvlrhiM 

frTorable  repreMotaUone  of  the  Indian  which  poMlbly  were  tather  ezaggeiBted 

iiation«.  A  deterioraUng  intercoane  with  by  aarlier  wiiten. 
Soropaeai,  or  a  raoe  of  Xaropean  ax 
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of  a  mder  period.  One  illustrioas  example  from  this  earlier 
age  is  the  Cid  Ruj  Diaz,  whose  history  has  fortunately  been 
preserved  much  at  length  in  several  chronicles  of  ancient 
date  and  in  one  valuable  poem ;  and  though  I  will  not  say 
that  the  Spanish  hero  is  altogether  a  counterpart  of  Achilles 
in  gracefulness  and  urbanity,  yet  was  he  inferior  to  none  that 
ever  lived  in  frankness,  honor,  and  magnanimity.^ 

In  the  first  state  of  chivalry,  it  was  closely  connected  with 
the  military  service  of  fiefs.     The  Caballarii  in 
the  Capitularies,  the  Milites  of  the  eleventh  and  n^tiknYitti 
twelfth  centuries,  were  landholders  who  followed  Jj"***^  ^^ 
their  lord  or  sovereign  into  the  field.     A  certain 
value  of  land  was  termed  in  England  a  knight's  fee,  or  in 
NoiTnandy  feudum  loricsB,  fief  de  haubert,  from  the  coat  of 
mail  which  it  entitled  and  required  the  tenant  to  wear ;  a  mil- 
itary tenure  was  said  to  be  by  service  in  chivalry.     To  serve 
as  knights,  mounted  and  equipped,  was  the  common  duty  of 
vassals ;  it  implied  no  personal  merit,  it  gave  of  itself  a  claim 
to  no  civil  privileges.     But  this  knight-service  founded  upon 
a  feudal  obligation  is  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  that 
superior  chivalry,  in  which  all  was  independent  and  voluntary. 
The  latter,  in  fact,  could  hardly  flourish  in  its  full  perfection 
till  the  military  service  of  feudal  tenure  began  to  decline ; 
namely,  in  the  thirteenth  century.     The  origin  of  this  per- 
sonal chivalry  I  should  incline  to  refer  to  the  ancient  usage 
of  voluntary  commendation,  which  I  have  mentioned  in  a 
former  chapter.    Men  commended  themselves,  that  is,  did 

1  Since  thif  pMNtge  wm  written,  I  ported,  lo  those  of  Hector  ell  bear  ref> 

hare  found    a  parallel  drawn   by  Mr.  erence  to  hln  kindred  and  his  country. 

Sharon  Turner,  in  his  raluable  History  of  The  ardor  of  the  one  might  hare  been 

Kngland,  lietween  Achilles  and  Kicbard  extlnguliihed  for  want  of  nourishment  in 

Goeur  de  Lion ;  the  superior  Justness  of  Thessaly ;  but  that  of  the  other  might, 

which  I  readily  acknowledge.    The  real  we  fancy,  have  oerer  been  kindled  but 

hero  doe*  not  indeed  excite  so  much  in*  for  the  dangen  of  Troy.     Peace  could 

terest  in  me  as  the  poetical ;  but  the  hare  brought  no  delight  to  the  one  but 

marks  of  rosemblance  are  very  striking,  from  the  memory  of  war;    war  had  no 

whether  we  consider  their  passions,  their  allerliition  to  the  other  but  from  tlM 

talents,  their  virtues,  their  vices,  or  the  images  of  peace.    Compare,  for  example, 

waste  of  their  heroism.  the  two  speeches,  beginning  II.  Z.  441, 

The  two  principal  persons  in  the  Iliad,  and  II.  II.  49;  or  rather  compare  the 

If  I  may  digress  into  the  observation,  ap-  two  characters  throughout  the  Iliad.  So 

pear  to  me  representatives  of  the  heroic  wonderfully  were  those  two  great  springs 

eharact«r  in  its  two  leading  varieties ;  of  of  human  sympathy,  variously  Interest* 

the  energy  which  has  its  sole  principle  of  ing  according  to  the  diversity   of  our 

action  within  itself,  and  of  that  which  tempers,  first  touched   by  that  ancient 

borrows  its  impulse  fh>m  external  rela>  patriarch, 

tfons ;  of  the  spirit  of  honor,  in  short,  &  quo,  cen  fonte  perennl, 

and  of  patriotLim.    As  every  sentiment  Vatnm  Pierils  ora  rlgantor  aquii 
af  Aehilias  is  independimt  and  self-sup- 
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Tb!i  COB-  Iiomage  and  professed  attachment  to  a  prince  or 
MetioQ  lord ;  geneniUj  indeed  for  protection  or  the  hope  of 
brokfln.  reward,  but  sometimes  probably  for  the  sake  of  dis- 
tinguishing themselves  in  his  quarrels.  When  they  receiyed 
pay,  which  must  have  been  the  usual  case,  they  were  literally 
his  soldiers,  or  stipendiary  troops.  Those  who  could  afford  to 
exert  their  valor  without  recompense  were  like  the  knights 
of  whom  we  read  in  romance,  who  served  a  foreign  master 
through  love,  or  thirst  of  glory,  or  gratitude.  The  extreme 
poverty  of  the  lower  nobility,  arising  from  the  subdivision  of 
fiefs,  and  the  politic  generosity  of  rich  lords,  made  this  connec- 
tion as  strong  as  that  of  territorial  dependence.  A  younger 
brother,  leaving  the  paternal  estate,  in  which  he  took  a  slender 
share,  might  look  to  wealth  and  dignity  in  thb  service  of  a 
powerful  count  Knighthood,  which  he  could  not  claim  as  his 
legal  right,  became  the  object  of  his  chief  ambition.  It  raised 
him  in  tlie  scale  of  society,  equalling  him  in  dress,  in  arms, 
and  in  title,  to  the  rich  landholders.  As  it  was  due  to  his 
merit,  it  did  much  more  than  equal  him  to  those  who  had  no 
pretensions  but  from  wealth;  and  the  territorial  knights 
became  by  degrees  ashamed  of  assuming  the  title  till  they 
could  challenge  it  by  real  desert 

This  class  of  noble  and  gallant  cavaliers  serving  commonly 
for  pay,  but  on  the  most  honorable  footing,  became  far  more 
numerous  through  the  crusades ;  a  great  epoch  in  the  history 
Bflect  of  the  ^^  European  society.  In  these  wars,  as  all  feudal 
enuadMon  service  was  out  of  the  question,  it  was  necessary 
^'  for  the  richer  barons  to  take  into  their  pay  as 
many  knights  as  they  could  afford  to  maintain ;  speculating, 
BO  far  as  such  motives  operated,  on  an  influence  with  the 
leaders  of  the  expedition,  and  on  a  share  of  plunder,  propor- 
tioned to  the  number  of  their  followers.  During  the  period 
of  the  crusades,  we  find  the  institution  of  chivalry  acquire  its 
full  vigor  as  an  order  of  personal  nobility ;  and  its  original 
connection  with  feudal  tenure,  if  not  altogether  effaced,  became 
in  a  great  measure  forgotten  in  the  splendor  and  dignity  of 
the  new  form  which  it  wore. 

The  crusaders,  however,  changed  in  more  than  one  respect 

the  character  of  chivalry.     Before  that  epoch  it 

wDDfcted      appears  to  have  had  no  particular  reference  to 

jJJJ  «••        religion.    Ingulfus  indeed  tells  us  that  the  Anglo- 

'^  Saxons  preceded  the  ceremony  of  invcstiiure  by  a 
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confession  of  their  fiins,  and  other  pious  rites,  hJi«l  they 
received  the  order  at  the  hands  of  a  priest,  instead  of  a 
knight.  But  this  was  derided  by  the  Normans  as  effeminacy, 
and  seems  to  have  proceeded  from  the  extreme  devotion  of 
the  English  before  the  Conquest.^  We  can  hardly  perceive 
indeed  why  the  assumption  of  arms  to  be  used  in  butchering 
mankind  should  be  treated  as  a  religious  ceremony.  The 
clci'gy«  to  do  them  justice,  constantly  opposed  the  private  wars 
in  which  the  courage  of  those  ages  wasted  itself;  and  all 
bloodshed  was  subject  in  strictness  to  a  canonical  penance. 
But  the  purposes  for  which  men  bore  arms  in  a  crusade  so 
sanctified  their  use,  that  chivalry  acquired  the  character  as 
much  of  a  religious  as  a  military  institution.  For  many  cen- 
turies, the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land  was  constantly  at  the 
heart  of  a  brave  and  superstitious  nobility ;  and  every  knight 
was  supposed  at  his  creation  to  pledge  himself,  as  occasion 
should  arise,  to  that  cause.  Meanwhile,  the  defence  of  God's 
law  against  infidels  was  his  primary  and  standing  duty.  A 
knight,  whenever  present  at  mass,  held  the  point  of  his  sword 
before  him  while  the  gospel  was  read,  to  signify  his  readiness 
to  support  it  Writers  of  the  middle  ages  compare  the 
knightly  to  the  priestly  character  in  an  elaborate  parallel, 
and  the  investiture  of  the  one  was  supposed  analogous  to  the 
ordination  of  the  other.  The  ceremonies  upon  this  occasion 
were  almost  wholly  religious.  The  candidate  passed  nights 
in  prayer  among  priests  in  a  church ;  he  received  the  sacra- 
ments ;  he  entered  into  a  bath,  and  was  clad  with  a  white 
robe,  in  allusion  to  the  presumed  purification  of  his  life ;  his 
sword  was  solemnly  blessed ;  everything,  in  short,  was  con- 
trived to  identify  his  new  condition  with  the  defence  of  relig- 
ion, or  at  least  of  the  church.* 

i?o  this  strong  tincture  of  religion  which  entered  into  the 
composition  of  chivalry  from  the  twelfth  century,  was  added 
another  ingredient  equally  distinguishing.    A  great  And  with 
respect  for  the  female  sex  had  always  been  a  re-  s*!"*"*^- 
marliable  characteristic  of  the  Northern  nations.     The  Grer- 
man  women  were  high-spirited  and  virtuous ;  qualities  which 

1  InjplAu.  In  Oftle,  XT.  Seriptores,  t.  wrtatlon  on  JolnTllle,  St.  Palaye,  M4m. 

1.  p.  70.    Williun  Rafus,  how«yer,  wm  lur  la  CheTalerie,  put  il.    A  eurtoaa 

knighted  by  Archblahop  Limfininef  which  original  lllastxatlon  of  this,  as  well  aa  of 

looks  aa  If  the  eeremony  was  not  abeo-  other  ehlTalrous  principles,  will  be  found 

lately  rapognant  to  the  Norman  pzao-  In  TOrdene  de  CheTalerie,  a  long  met* 

tiee.  rioil  romance  published  In  Barbaian' 

a  On  Oango,  t.  MUea,  and  22d  DIs-  V^Uaux,  t.  i.  p.  &i  (edit.  1806). 
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I  might  be  causes  or  consequences  of  the  veneration  with  which 

they  were  regarded.  I  am  not  sure  that  we  could  trace  very 
minutely  the  condition  of  women  for  the  period  between  the 
subversion  of  the  Roman  empire  and  the  first  crusade ;  but 

I   .  apparently  man  did  not  grossly  abuse  his  superiority ;  and  in 

point  of  civil  rights,  and  even  as  to  the  inheritance  of  proper- 
ty, the  two  sexes  were  placed  perhaps  as  nearly  on  a  level  as 

I  the  nature  of  such  warlike  societies  would  admit.     There 

seems,  however,  to  have  been  more  roughness  in  the  social 
intercourse  between  the  sexes  than  we  find  in  later  periods. 
The  spirit  of  gallantry  which  became  so  animating  a  principle 
of  chivalry,  must  be  ascribed  to  the  progressive  refinement  of 
Bodety  during  the  twelflh  and  two  succeeding  centuries.  In 
a  rude  state  of  manners,  as  among  the  lower  people  in  all 
ages,  woman  has  not  full  scope  to  display  those  fascinating 
graces,  by  which  nature  has  designed  to  counterbalance  the 
strength  and  energy  of  mankind.  Even  where  those  jealous 
customs  that  degrade  alike  the  two  sexes  have  not  prevailed, 
her  lot  is  domestic  seclusion ;  nor  is  she  fit  to  share  in  the 
boisterous  pastimes  of  drunken  merriment  to  which  the  inter- 
course of  an  unpolished  people  is  confined.  But  as  a  taste 
for  the  more  elegant  enjoyments  of  wealth  arises,  a  taste 
which  it  is  always  her  policy  and  her  delight  to  nourish,  she 
obtains  an  ascendency  at  first  in  the  lighter  hour,  and  from 
thence  in  the  serious  occupations  of  life.  She  chases,  or 
brings  into  subjection,  the  god  of  wine,  a  victory  which  might 
seem  more  ignoble  were  it  less  difficult,  and  calls  in  the  aid 
of  divinities  more  propitious  to  her  ambition.  The  love  of 
becoming  ornament  is  not  perhaps  to'be  regarded  in  the  light 
of  vanity ;  it  is  rather  an  instinct  which  woman  has  received 
from  nature  to  give  effect  to  those  charms  that  ai*e  her 
defence ;  and  when  commerce  began  to  minister  more  effect* 
ually  to  the  wants  of  luxury,  the  rich  furs  of  the  North,  the 
gay  silks  of  Asia,  the  wrought  gold  of  domestic  manufacture, 
illumined  the  halls  of  chivalry,  and  cast,  as  if  by  the  spell  of 
enchantment,  that  ineffable  grace  over  beauty  which  the 
choice  and  arrangement  of  dress  is  calculated  to  bestow. 
Courtesy  had  always  been  the  proper  attribute  of  knight- 
hood ;  protection  of  the  weak  its  legitimate  duty ;  but  these 
were  heightened  to  a  pitch  of  enthusiasm  when  woman 
became  their  object.  There  was  little  jealousy  shown  in  the 
ti'eatment  of  that  sex,  at  least  in  France,  the  fountain  of 
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chivalry ;  they  were  present  at  festivals,  at  tournaments,  and 
sat  promiscuously  in  the  halls  of  their  castle.  The  romance 
of  Perceforest  (and  romances  have  always  been  deemed 
good  witnesses  as  to  manners)  tells  of  a  feast  where  eight 
hundred  knights  had  each  of  them  a  lady  eating  off  his 
plate.^  For  to  eat  off  the  same  plate  was  an  usual  mark  of 
galiantr}*'  or  friendship. 

Next  tiierefore,  or  even  equal  to  devotion,  stood  gallantry 
among  the  principles  of  knighthood.  But  all  comparison 
between  the  two  was  saved  by  blending  them  together.  The 
love  of  God  and  the  ladies  was  enjoined  as  a  single  duty.  He 
who  was  futhful  and  true  to  his  mistress  was  held  sure  of 
salvation  in  the  theology  of  castles  though  not  of  cloisters.' 
Froissart  announces  that  he  had  undertaken  a  collection  of 
amorous  poetry  with  the  help  of  Grod  and  of  love;  and 
Boccace  returns  thanks  to  each  for  their  assistance  in  the 
Decameron.  The  laws  sometimes  united  in  this  general 
homage  to  the  fair.  ^  We  will/'  says  James  II.  of  Aragon, 
^  that  every  man,  whether  knight  or  no,  who  shall  be  in  com- 
pany with  a  lady,  pass  safe  and  unmolested,  unless  he  be  guilty 
of  murder."*  Louis  II.,  duke  of  Bourbon,  instituting  the 
order  of  the  Golden  Shield,  enjoins  his  knights  to  honor 
above  all  the  ladies,  and  not  to  permit  any  one  to  slander 
them,  ^  because  from  them  after  God  comes  all  the  honor 
that  men  can  acquire."  ^ 

The  gallantry  of  those  ages,  which  was  very  oflen  adulter* 
ous,  had  certainly  no  right  to  profane  the  name  of  religion  ; 
but  its  union  with  valor  was  at  least  more  natural,  and  became 
so  intimate,  that  the  same  word  has  served  to  express  both 
qualities.  In  the  French  and  English  wars  especially,  the 
knights  of  each  country  brought  to  that  serious  conflict  the 
spirit  of  romantic  attachment  which  had  been  cherished  in 
the  hours  of  peace.  They  fought  at  Poitiers  or  Vemeuil  as 
they  had  fought  at  tournaments,  bearing  over  their  armor 
scarfs  and  devices  as  the   livery  of  their  mistresses,  and 

I  T  eut  hiiit  eena  cheTaliern  stent  k  layers  Mimoireii  from  the  first  edition  In 

table;  et  si  n'y  eunt  celni  qai  n'eutit  une  1759,  which  is  not  the  best, 

d&me  on  une  paceile  4  son  ecnelle.    In  *  Statuimus,  quod  omnis  homo,  sive 

lAUnrelot    du    Lac,  a   lady«  who  was  miles  sire  alius  qui  iveiit  cam  dominft 

troubled  with  a  Jealous  husband,  com-  generosft,  salrus  sit  atone  securus,  nisi 

plains  that  It  waa  a  long  time  since  a  faerit  homicida.    I)e  3larcaf  Biarea  His- 

knlght    had   eaten   off   her  pUte.     Le  paolca,  p.  1428. 

Graod,  t.  I.  p.  24.  4  Le  Grand,  t.  i.  p.  120;   St.  Palaye, 

3  Le  Grand  Fabliaux,  t.  lil.  p.  488;  1. 1,  p.  18, 134,  221 ;  Fabliaux,  Romanoef, 

St.  Palaya,  t   i.  p.  41.    I  quote  St.  P»-  ftc,  passim. 
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asserting  the  paramount  beauty  of  her  they  served  in  vaunt- 
ing challenges  towards  the  enemy.  Thus  in  the  middle  of  a 
keen  skirmish  at  Cherbourg,  the  squadrons  remained  motion- 
less, while  one  knight  challenged  to  a  single  combat  the  most 
amorou!)  of  the  adversaries.  Such  a  defiance  was  soon 
accepted,  and  the  battle  only  recommenced  when  one  of  the 
champions  had  lost  his  life  for  his  love.^  In  the  first  cam- 
paign of  Edwai-d's  war  some  young  English  knights  wore  a 
covering  over  one  eye,  vowing,  for  the  sake  of  their  ladies, 
never  to  see  with  both  till  they  should  have  signalized  their 
prowess  in  the  field.^  These  extravagances  of  chivalry  are 
so  common  that  they  form  part  of  its  general  character,  and 
prove  how  far  a  course  of  action  which  depends  upon  the 
impulses  of  sentiment  may  come  to  deviate  from  common 
sense.  * 

It  cannot  be  presumed  that  this  enthusiastic  veneration, 
this  devotedness  in  life  and  death,  were  wasted  upon  ungrate- 
ful natures.  The  goddesses  of  that  idolatry  knew  too  well 
the  value  of  their  worshippers.  There  has  seldom  been  such 
adamant  about  the  female  heart,  as  can  resist  the  highest  re- 
nown tor  valor  and  courtesy,  united  witli  the  steadiest  fidelity. 
*^  He  loved,"  says  Froissart  of  Eu^^tace  d'Auberthioourt,  **  and 
aflerwards  married  lady  Isabel,  daughter  of  the  count  of 
Juliers.  This  lady  too  loved  lord  Eustace  for  the  great  ex- 
ploits in  arms  which  she  heard  told  of  him,  and  she  sent  him 
horses  and  loving  letters,  which  made  the  said  lord  Eustace 
more  bold  than  before,  and  he  wrought  such  feats  of  chival- 
ry, that  all  in  his  company  were  gainers.'**  It  were  to  be 
wished  that  the  sympathy  of  love  and  valor  had  always  been 
as  honorable.  But  the  morals  of  chivalry,  we  cannot  deny, 
were  not  pure.  In  the  amusing  fictions  which  seem  to  have 
bosn  the  only  popular  reading  of  the  middle  ages,  there 
i^igns  a  licentious  spirit,  not  of  that  slighter  kind  which  is 
usual  in  such  compositions,  but  indicating  a  general  dissolute- 
ness in  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes.  This  has  oflen  been 
noticed  of  Boccaccio  and  the  early  Italian  novelists ;  but  it 
equally  chai'acterized  the  tales  and  romances  of  France, 
whether  metrical  or  in  prose,  and  all  the  poetry  of  the  Trou- 
badours.^   The  violation  of  marriage  vows  passes  in  them 

1  St.  Palftfe,  p.  222.  *  The  romanoes  will  gpesk  for  th«ai. 

*  Froiiaart,  p.88.  telTm;  and  the  character  of  the  Pro* 

•  At.  Palace,  p.  26S.  t«ii^  mozmlitj  maj  be  collected  fron 
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for  an  incontestable  privilege  of  the  brave  and  the  fair ;  and 
an  accomplished  knight  seems  to  have  enjoyed  as  undoubted 
prerogatives,  by  general  consent  of  opinion,  as  were  claimed 
by  the  brilliant  courtiers  of  Louis  XV. 

But  neither  that  emulous  valor  which  chivalry  excited,  nor 
the  religion  and  gallantry  which  were  its  animating  principles, 
alloyed  as  tho  latter  were  by  the  corruption  of  those  ages, 
could  have  rendered  its  institution  materially  conducive  to 
the  moral  improvement  of  society.  There  were,  however, 
excellences  of  a  very  high  class  which  it  equally  encouraged. 
In  the  books  professedly  written  to  lay  down  the  duties  of 
knighthood,  they  appear  to  spread  over  the  whole  compass  of 
human  obligations.  But  these,  like  other  books  of  morality, 
strain  their  schemes  of  perfection  far  beyond  the  actual  prac- 
tice of  mankind.  A  juster  estimate  of  chivalrous  manners  is 
to  be  deduced  from  romances.  Yet  in  these,  as  in  all  similar 
fictions,  there  must  be  a  few  ideal  touches  beyond  the  simple 
truth  of  character ;  and  the  picture  can  only  be  interesting 
when  it  ceases  to  present  images  of  mediocrity  or  striking 
imperfection.  But  they  referred  their  models  of  fictitious 
heroism  to  the  existing  standard  of  moral  approbation;  a 
rule,  which,  if  it  generally  falls  short  of  what  reason  and  re- 
ligion prescribe,  is  always  beyond  the  average  tenor  of  hu- 
man conduct.  From  these  and  from  history  itself  we  may 
infer  the  tendency  of  chivalry  to  elevate  and  purify  the 
moral  feelings.  Three  virtues  may  particularly 
be  noticed  as  essential  in  the  estimation  of  man-  ^^S.  «•- 
kind  to  the  character  of  a  knight ;  loyalty,  cour-  "enti*!  ^ 
tesy,  and  munincence. 

The  first  of  these  in  its  original  sense  may  be  defined, 
fidelity  to  engagements ;  whether  actual  promises,  j^^^ 
or  such  tacit  obligations  as  bound  a  vassal  to  his 
lord  and  a  subject  to  his  prince.  It  was  applied  also,  and  in 
the  utmost  strictness,  to  the  fidelity  of  a  lover  towards  the 
lady  he  served.  Breach  of  faith,  and  especially  of  an  ex- 
press promise,  was  held  a  disgrace  that  no  valor  could  re- 
deem. False,  peijured,  disloyal,  recreant,  were  the  epithets 
which  he  must  be  compelled  to  endure  who  had  swerved  from 
a  plighted  engagement  even  towards  an  enemy.  This  is  one 
^of  the  most  sticking  changes  produced  by  chivalry.    Treach- 

MiUot,  nist.  dM  Troubadours,  pftwlm;    1. 1,  p.  179,  ko.    Soe  too  St  rdajs,  L 
•ad  firom  SUmondl,  LitMiatoro  du  Midi,    Si.  p.  62  and  6S. 
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eijy  the  usual  vice  of  savage  as  well  as  corrupt  nations,  be- 
came infamous  during  the  vigor  of  that  discipline.  As  per* 
sonal  rather  than  national  feelings  actuated  its  heroes,  thej 
never  felt  that  hatred,  much  less  that  fear  of  their  enemies, 
which  blind  men  to  the  heinousness  of  ill  faith.  In  the  wars 
of  Edward  III.,  originating  in  no  real  animosity,  the  spirit 
of  honorable  as  well  as  courteous  behavior  towards  the  foe 
seems  to  have  arrived  at  its  highest  point.  Though  avarice 
may  liave  been  the  primary  motive  of  ransoming  prisoners 
instead  of  putting  them  to  death,  their  permission  to  return 
home  on  the  word  of  honor  in  order  to  procure  the  stipulated 
sum  —  an  indulgence  never  refused  —  could  only  be  founded 
on  experienced  confidence  in  the  principles  of  chivalry.^ 

A  knight  was  unfit  to  remain  a  member  of  the  order  if  he 
ConrtMy.  violated  his  faith;  he  was  ill  acquainted  with  its 
duties  if  he  proved  wanting  in  courtesy.  This 
word  expressed  the  most  highly  refined  good  breeding,  found- 
ed less  upon  a  knowledge  of  ceremonious  politeness,  though 
this  was  not  to  be  omitted,  than  on  the  spontaneous  modesty, 
self-denial,  and  respect  for  others,  which  ought  to  spring  from 
his  heart.  Besides  the  grace  which  this  beautiful  virtue  threw 
over  the  habits  of  social  life,  it  softened  down  the  natural 
roughness  of  war,  and  gradually  introduced  that  indulgent 
treatment  of  prisoners  which  was  almost  unknown  to  antiqui- 
ty. Instances  of  this  kind  are  continual  in  the  later  period 
of  the  middle  ages.  An  Itah'an  writer  blames  the  soldier  who 
wotmded  Eccelin,  the  famous  tyrant  of  Padua,  after  he  was 
taken.  **  He  deserved,"  says  he,  "  no  praise,  but  rather  the 
greatest  infamy  for  his  baseness ;  since  it  is  as  vile  an  act  to 
wound  a  prisoner,  whether  noble  or  otherwise,  as  to  strike  a 
dead  body."^  Considering  the  crimes  of  Eccelin,  this  senti- 
ment is  a  remarkable  proof  of  generosity.  The  behavior  of 
Edward  III.  to  Eustace  de  Ribaumont,  after  the  capture  of 
Calais,  and  that,  still  more  exquisitely  beautiful,  of  the  Black 
Prince  to  his  royal  prisoner  at  Poitiers,  are  such  eminent  in- 
stances of  chivalrous  virtue,  that  I  omit  to  repeat  them  only 
because  they  are  so  well  known.  Those  grc^t  princes  too 
might  be  imagined  to  have  soared  far  above  the  ordinary 

>  St.  PaUyo,  part  il.  Tel  Ignobllem  offendere,  t»1  fcrfra,  unkm 

*  Non  laiidctn    m«mitt  8«d   eninm»  gladlo  caedere  cadaver.    Rolandinua,  io 

poUufl  opprobrium  vilitatis ;  nam  idem  Script.  Ber.  Ital.  t.  viii.  p.  8&1* 
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irack  of  mankind.  But  in  truth;  the  knights  who  surrounded 
them  and  imitated  their  excellences,  were  only  inferior  in 
opportunities  of  displaying  the  same  virtue.  Afler  the  battle 
of  Poitiers,  "  the  English  and  Gascon  knights/'  says  Frois- 
sart,  "  having  entertained  their  prisoners,  went  home  each  of 
them  with  the  knights  or  squires  he  had  taken,  whom  he  then 
questioned  upon  th^r  honor  what  ransom  they  could  pay 
without  inconvenience,  and  easily  gave  them  credit ;  and  it 
was  common  for  men  to  say,  that  they  would  not  straiten 
any  knight  or  squire  so  that  he  should  not  live  well  and  keep 
up  his  honor.^  Liberality,  indeed,  and  disdain  of 
money,  might  be  reckoned,  as  I  have  said,  among  ^' 

the  essential  virtues  of  chivalry.  All  the  romances  inculcate 
the  duty  of  scattering  their  wealth  with  profusion,  especially 
towards  minstrels,  pilgrims,  and  the  poorer  members  of  their 
own  order.  The  last,  who  were  pretty  numerous,  had  a  con- 
stant right  to  succor  from  the  opulent ;  the  castle  of  every 
lord,  who  respected  the  ties  of  knighthood,  was  open  with 
more  than  usual  hospitality  to  the  traveller  whose  armor  an- 
nounced his  dignity,  though  it  might  also  conceal  his  pov- 
erty.* 

Valor,  loyalty,  courtesy,  munificence,  formed  collectively 
the  character  of  an  accomplished  knight,  so  far  as  was  dis- 
played in  the  ordinary  tenor  of  his  life,  reflecting  these  vir- 
tues as  an  unsullied  mirror.  Yet  something  more  was  re- 
quired for  the  perfect  idea  of  chivalry,  and  enjoined  by  its 
principles;  an  active  sense  of  justice,  an  ardent 
indignation  against  wrong,  a  determination  of 
courage  to  its  best  end,  the  prevention  or  redress  of  injury. 
It  grew  up  as  a  salutary  antidote  in  the  midst  of  poisons, 
while  scarce  any  law  but  that  of  the  strongest  obtained  re- 
gard, and  the  rights  of  territorial  property,  which  are  only 
rights  as  they  conduce  to  general  good,  became  the  means  of 
general  oppression.  The  real  condition  of  society,  it  has 
sometimes  been  thought,  might  suggest  stories  of  knight- 

1  Trobiart,  1.  i.  «.  161.    "Ba  remarks  ww  the  enstom  In  Great  Britain,  lnj3 

In  another  place  that  all  English  and  the  romance  of  Pereefbreet,  speaking  of 

French  gentlemen  treat  their  prisoners  oonne  in  an  imaginary  history.)  that 

well ;  not  so  the  Germans,  who  put  them  noblemen  and  ladi^  placed  a  helmet  on 

In   fetters,    in   order   to  extort    more  the  highest  point  of  their  castles,  as  a 

money,  e.  130.  sign  that  all  persons  of  such  rank  trav* 

*  St.  Palaye,  part  It.  p  812,  867.  fte.  elling  that  road  might  boldly  enter  theii 

rut  Grand,  Fabliaoz,  t.  i.  p.  115, 167.    It  houses  like  their  own.   St.  Palaye,  p.  867. 
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errantry,  wliich  were  wrought  up  into  the  popular  romances 
of  the  middle  ages.  A  baron,  abusing  the  advantage  of  an 
inaccessible  castle  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  Black  Forest  or 
the  Alps,  to  pillage  the  neighborhood  and  confine  travellers 
in  his  dungeon,  though  neither  a  giant  nor  a  Saracen,  was  a 
monster  not  less  formidable,  and  could  perhaps  as  little  be 
destroyed  without  the  aid  of  disinterested  bravery.  Knight- 
errantry,  indeed,  as  a  profession,  cannot  rationally  be  con- 
ceived to  have  had  any  existence  beyond  the  precincts  of  ro- 
mance. Yet  there  seems  no  improbability  in  supposing  that 
a  knight,  journeying  through  uncivilized  regions  in  his  way 
to  the  Holy  Land,  or  to  the  court  of  a  foreign  sovereign, 
might  find  himself  engaged  in  adventures  not  very  dissimilar 
to  those  which  are  the  theme  of  romance.  We  cannot  in- 
deed expect  to  find  any  historical  evidence  of  such  incidents. 

The  characteristic  virtues  of  chivalry  bear  so  much  re- 
^^^^  semblance  to  those  which  eastern  writers  of  the 

of  cbivHiroua  Same  period  extol,  that  I  am  a  little  disposed  to 
malmws!^  suspect  Europc  of  having  derived  some  improve- 
ment from  imitation  of  Asia.  Though  the  cru- 
sades began  in  abhorrence  of  infidels,  this  sentiment  wore  off 
in  some  degree  before  their  cessation ;  and  the  regular  inter- 
course of  commerce,  sometimes  of  alliance,  between  the 
Christians  of  Palestine  and  the  Saracens,  must  have  re- 
moved part  of  the  prejudice,  while  experience  of  their  ene- 
my's courage  and  generosity  in  war  would  with  those  gallant 
knights  serve  to  lighten  the  remainder.  The  romancers  ex- 
patiate with  pleasure  on  the  merits  of  Saladin,  who  actually 
received  the  honor  of  knighthood  from  Hugh  of  Tabaria,  his 
prisoner.  An  ancient  poem,  entitled  the  Order  of  Chivahy, 
is  founded  upon  this  story,  and  contains  a  circumstantial  ac- 
count of  the  ceremonies,  as  well  as  duties,  which  the  institu- 
tion required.^  One  or  two  other  instances  of  a  similar  kind 
bear  witness  to  the  veneration  in  which  the  name  of  knight 
was  held  among  the  eastern  nations.  And  certainly  the  Mo- 
hammedan chieftains  were  for  the  most  part  abundantly  qual- 
ified to  fulfil  the  duties  of  European  chivalry.  Their  man- 
ners had  been  polished  and  courteous,  while  the  western 
kingdoms  were  comparatively  barbarous. 

The  principles  of  chivalry  were  not,  I  think,  naturally 

1  Fablianz  da  BurbMan,  t.  L 
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productive  of  many  evils.  For  it  is  unjust  to  class 
those  acts  of  oppression  or  disorder  among  the  d\ic!d^th» 
abuses  of  knighthood,  which  were  committed  in  "^J^JJj^ 
spite  of  its  regulations,  and  were  only  prevented 
by  them  from  becoming  more  extensive.  The  license  of 
times  so  imperfectly  civilized  could  not  be  expected  to  yield 
to  institutions,  which,  like  those  of  religion,  fell  prodigiously 
short  in  their  practical  result  of  the  reformation  which  they 
were  designed  to  work.  Man's  guilt  and  frailty  have  never 
admitted  more  than  a  partial  corrective.  But  some  bad  con- 
sequences may  be  more  fairly  ascribed  to  the  very  nature  of 
chivalry.  I  have  already  mentioned  the  dissoluteness  which 
almost  unavoidably  resulted  from  the  prevailing  tone  of  gal- 
lantry. And  yet  we  sometimes  find  in  the  writings  of  those 
times  a  spirit  of  pure  but  exaggerated  sentiment ;  and  the 
most  fanciful  refinements  of  passion  are  mingled  by  the  same 
poets  with  the  coarsest  immorality.  An  undue  thirst  for  mil- 
itary renown  was  another  fault  that  chivalry  must  have  nour- 
ished; and  the  love  of  war,  sufficiently  pernicious  in  any 
shape,  was  more  founded,  as  I  have  observed,  on  personal 
feelings  of  honor,  and  less  on  public  spirit,  than  in  the  cit- 
izens of  free  states.  A  third  reproach  may  be  made  to  the 
character  of  knighthood,  that  it  widened  the  separation  be- 
tween the  different  classes  of  society,  and  confirmed  that 
aristocratical  spirit  of  high  birth,  by  which  the  large  mass  of 
mankind  were  kept  in  unjust  degradation.  Compare  the 
generosity  of  Edward  III.  towards  Eustace  de  Ribaumont 
at  the  siege  of  Calais  with  the  harshness  of  his  conduct 
towards  the  citizens.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  a  story 
from  Joinville,  who  was  himself  imbued  with  the  full  spirit 
of  chivalry,  and  felt  like  the  best  and  bravest  of  his  age. 
He  is  speaking  of  Henry  count  of  Champagne,  who  ac- 
quired, says  he,  very  deservedly,  the  surname  of  Liberal, 
and  adduces  the  following  proof  of  it.  A  poor  knight  im- 
plored of  him  on  his  knees  one  day  as  much  money  as  would 
serve  to  marry  his  two  daughters.  One  Arthault  de  Nogent, 
a  rich  burgess,  willing  to  rid  the  count  of  this  importunity, 
but  rather  awkward,  we  must  own,  in  the  turn  of  his  ar- 
gument, said  to  the  petitioner:  My  lord  has  already  given 
away  so  much  that  he  has  nothing  left.  Sir  Villain,  replied 
Henry,  turning  round  to  him,  you  do  not  speak  truth  in  say- 
ing that  I  have  nothing  lefl  to  give,  when  I  have  got  your- 
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self.  Here,  Sir  Knight,  I  give  you  this  man  and  warrant 
your  possession  of  hinu  Then,  says  Joinville,  the  poor 
Knight  was  not  at  all  confounded,  but  seized  hold  of  the  bur- 
gess fast  by  the  collar,  and  told  him  he  should  not  go  till  he 
had  ransomed  himself.  And  in  the  end  he  was  forced  to  pay 
a  ransom  of  five  hundred  pounds.  The  simple-minded  writer 
who  brings  .this  evidence  of  the  count  of  Champagne's  lib-' 
erality  is  not  at  all  struck  with  the  facility  of  a  virtue  that  is 
exercised  at  the  cost  of  others.^ 

There  is  perhaps  enough  in  the  nature  of  this  institution 
and  its  congeniality  to  the  habits  of  a  warlike 
•tanoMtond-  generation  to  account  for  the  respect  in  which  it 
lag  to  pro-  was  held  throughout  Europe.  But  several  collat- 
eral circumstances  served  to  invigorate  its  spirit. 
Besides  the  powerful  efficacy  with  which  the  poetry  and  ro- 
mance of  the  middle  ages  stimulated  those  susceptible  minds 
which  were  alive  to  no  other  literature,  we  may  enumerate 
four  distinct  causes  tending  to  the  promotion  of  chivalry. 
The  first  of  these  was  the  regular  scheme  of  education,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  sons  of  gentlemen  from  the 
•du^uon  age  of  seven  years,  were  brought  up  in  the  cas- 
torknight.  ties  of  Superior  lords,  where  they  at  once  learned 
the  whole  discipline  of  their  future  profession, 
and  imbibed  its  emulous  and  enthusiastic  spirit.  This  was 
an  inestimable  advantage  to  the  poorer  nobility,  who  could 
hardly  otherwise  have  given  their  children  the  accomplish- 
ments of  their  station.  From  seven  to  fourteen  these  boys 
were  called  pa^es  or  varlets;  at  fourteen  they  bore  the  name 
of  esquire.  They  were  instructed  in  the  management  of 
arms,  in  the  art  of  horsemimship,  in  exercises  of  strength 
and  activity.  They  became  accustomed  to  obedience  and 
courteous  demeanor,  serving  their  lord  or  lady  in  offices  which 
had  not  yet  become  derogatory  to  honorable  birth,  and  striv- 
ing to  please  visitors,  and  especially  ladies,  at  the  ball  or 
banquet.  Thus  placed  in  the  centre  of  all  that  could  awa- 
ken their  imaginations,  the  creed  of  chivalrous  gallantry,  su- 
Sidrstition,  or  honor  must  have  made  indelible  impressions, 
r'anting  for  the  glory  which  neither  their  strength  nor  the 
established  rules  permitted  them  to  anticii>ate,  the  young 
scions  of  chivalry  attended  their  masters  to  the  tournament, 

1  J€lni11)«  In  OoUaotkm  dM  Mteiflixw,  1 1  p  4B. 
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and  even  to  the  battle,  and  riveted  with  a  sigh  the  armor 
thej  were  forbidden  to  wear.* 

It  was  the  constant  policy  of  sovereigns  to  encourage  thiii 
institution,  which  furnished  them  with  faithful  sup-  Bneoanf*- 
ports,  and  counteracted  the  independent  spirit  of  msQ^ «' 
feudal  tenure.  Hence  they  displayed  a  lavish  ¥oarD»l 
magnificence  in  festivals  and  tournaments,  which  >°^*'- 
may  be  reckoned  a  second  means  of  keeping  up  the  tone  of 
chivalrous  feeling.  The  kings  of  France  and  England  held 
solemn  or  plenary  courts  at  the  great  festivals,  or  at  other 
times,  where  the  name  of  knight  was  always  a  title  to  ad- 
mittance ;  and  the  mask  of  chivalry,  if  I  may  use  the  ex- 
pression, was  acted  in  pageants  and  ceremonies  fantastical 
enough  in  our  apprehension,  but  well  calculated  for  those 
heated  understandings.  Here  the  peacock  and  the  pheasant, 
birds  of  high  fame  and  romance,  received  the  homage  of  all 
true  knights.^  The  most  singular  festival  of  this  kind  was 
that  celebrated  by  Philip  duke  of  Burgundy,  in  1453.  In 
tlie  midst  of  the  banquet  a  pageant  was  introduced,  repre- 
senting the  calamitous  state  of  religion  in  consequence  of  the 
recent  capture  of  Constantinople.  This  was  followed  by  the 
appearance  of  a  pheasant,  which  was  laid  before  the  duke, 
and  to  which  the  knights  present  addressed  their  vows  to 
undertake  a  crusade,  in  the  following  very  characteristic  pre- 
amble :  I  swear  before  God  my  Creator  in  the  first  place, 
and  the  glorious  Virgin  his  mother,  and  next  before  the  ladies 
and  the  pheasant.*  Tournaments  were  a  still  more  powerful 
incentive  to  emulation.  These  may  be  considered  to  have 
arisen  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  centuiT- ;  for  though 
every  martial  people  have  found  diversion  in  representing 
the  image  of  war,  yet  the  name  of  tournaments,  and  the 
laws  that  regulated  them,  cannot  be  traced  any  higher.^ 
Every  scenic  performance  of  modem  times  must  be  tame  in 
comparison  of  these  animating  combats.  At  a  tournament, 
the  space  enclosed  within  the  lists  was  surrounded  by  sov- 
ereign princes  and  their  noblest  barons,  by  knights  of  estab- 
lished renown,  and  all  that  rank  and  beauty  had  most  dis- 

1  Be.  Palaye,  put  1.  to  have  InTvnted  tonmaineiits ;  which 

•  Da  CaofB,  fin*  PliwitoUon  far  mofftornoaimbeaodentoodiaalfaiiitoil 
JolnTilto.  St.  PaUj*,  t.  L  p.  87,  118.  miim.  The  OomuiDi  ancribe  thmn  tc 
Lt  Grand,  t.  L  p.  14.  Henrj  th«  Fowkir;  bat  thb,  aeeordiiif  to 

•  St.  Patayo,  t.  i.  p.  191.  Da  Cangt,  la  on  no  aathotity.     6^  nm 

•  Oodft^  do  PTOnllly,  a  fNBdi  knight,  Mrtatfton  rar  JoIutIUo. 
li  Mid  V7  Mvotal  oontmporair  wrlton 
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tingaiBhed  among  the  fajr.  Covered  with  steel,  and  known 
cnly  by  their  emblazoned  shield  or  hj  the  favors  of  their 
mistresses,  a  still  prouder  bearing,  the  combatants  rushed  for- 
ward to  a  strife  without  enmity,  but  not  without  danger. 
Though  their  weapons  were  pointless,  and  sometimes  only 
of  wood,  though  thej  were  bound  by  the  laws  of  touma* 
ments  to  strike  only  upon  the  f^trong  armor  of  the  trunk,  or, 
as  it  was  called,  between  the  four  limbs,  those  impetuous  con- 
flicts often  terminated  in  wounds  and  death.  The  church 
uttered  her  excommunications  in  vain  against  so  wanton  an 
exposure  to  peril;  but  it  was  more  easy  for  her  to  excite 
than  to  restrain  that  martial  enthusiasm.  Victory  in  a  tour- 
nament was  little  less  glorious,  and  perhaps  at  the  moment 
more  exquisitely  felt,  than  in  the  field;  since  no  battle  could 
assemble  such  witnesses  of  valor.  '*  Honor  to  the  sons  of 
the  brave,"  resounded  amidst  the  din  of  martial  music  from 
the  lips  of  the  minstrels,  as  the  conqueror  advanced  to  re- 
ceive the  prize  from  his  queen  or  his  mistress;  while  the 
surrounding  multitude  acknowledged  in  his  prowess  of  that 
day  an  augury  of  triumphs  that  might  in  more  serious  con- 
tests be  blended  with  those  of  his  country.^ 

Both  honorary  and  substantial  privileges  belonged  to  the 
PriTiiegM  of  condition  of  knighthood,  and  had  of  course  a  ma- 
knicbthood,  terial  tendency  to  preserve  its  credit.  A  knight 
was  distinguished  abroad  by  his  crested  helmet,  his  weighty 
armor,  whether  of  mail  or  plate,  bearing  his  heraldic  coat,  by 
his  gild(5d  spurs,  his  horse  barded  with  iron,  or  clothed  in 
housing  of  gold;  at  home,  by  richer  silks  and  more  costly 
furs  than  were  permitted  to  squires,  and  by  the  appropriated 
color  of  scarlet  He  was  addressed  by  titles  of  more  re- 
spect.* Many  civil  offices,  by  rule  or  usage,  were  confined  to 
his  order.  But  perhaps  its  chief  privilege  was  to  form  one 
distinct  class  of  nobility  extendmg  itself  throughout  great 
part  of  Europe,  and  almost  independent,  as  to  its  rights  and 
dignities,  of  any  particular  sovereign.  Whoever  had  been 
legitimately  dubbed  a  knight  in  one  country  became,  as  it 
were,  a  citizen  of  universal  chivalry,  and  might  assume  most 
of  its  privileges  in  any  other.  Nor  did  he  require  the  act  of 
a  sovereign  to  be  thus  distinguished.    It  was  a  fundamental 

1  St.  PaUye,  part  ii.  and  part  ii!.  aa  <  St.  Palaye,  part  It.    Solden'i  Titlof 

eominoucem«at.    Du  Cange,  DisMrt.  6  of  Uonor,  p.  806.    There  wae  not,  bow* 

and  7 :  and  tilossarj,  ▼.  Tomeamantum.  ever,  so  much  diitinctioii  in  England  af 

La  Grand,  Fabliaux,  t.  i.  p.  184.  in  Franc*. 
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principle  that  any  knight  might  confer  the  order ;  responsible 
only  in  his  own  reputation  if  he  used  lightly  so  high  a  pre- 
rogative. But  as  all  the  distinctions  of  rank  might  have  been 
confounded,  if  this  right  had  been  without  limit,  it  was  an 
equally  fundamental  rule,  that  it  could  only  be  exercised  in 
favor  of  gentlemen,* 

The  privileges  annexed  to  chivalry  were  of  peculiar  ad- 
vantage to  the  vavassors,  or  inferior  gentry,  as  they  tended 
to  counterbalance  the  influence  which  territorial  wealth  threw 
into  the  scale  of  their  feudal  suzerains.  Knighthood  brought 
these  two  classes  nearly  to  a  level ;  and  it  is  owing  perhaps 
in  no  small  degree  to  this  institution  that  the  lower  nobility 
saved  themselves,  notwithstanding  their  poverty,  from  being 
confounded  with  the  common  people. 

1  St.  Palaye,  toI.  i.  p.  TO.haa  Ibrgotteo  pleMoro,  lasted  rerr  loof  In  Fmnce . 

to  make  this  dUtineUoD.    It  ia,  howerer,  certainly  down  to  too  Baglbh  wars  of 

capable  of  abundant  proof.    Qnntber,  in  Charles  VII.    (Monstreletf  part  11.  folio 

his   poem  called  Llgurinui|  obsorres  of  60),  and,  if  I  am  not  mi«takoo,  down  to 

the  Milanese  republic  :  the  time  of  Francis  I.    But  in  England, 


tri. 


year  of  Henry  III.  summoning  tenants  in 


Otho  of  Frlsiogen  ezpresses  the  same  In  eapite  to  come  and  receive  knighthood 

prose.    It  is  Btdd,  in  the  KritablLihrnente  from  the  king,  ad  recipiendum  a  nobis 

of  St.  Lonis,  that  if  any  one  not  being  arma  militarla ;  and   tenants  of  mesne 

a  gentleman  on  the  father's  side  was  lords  to  be  knighted  by  whomsoever  they 

kn^^hted,  the  king  or  baron  in  whose  pleased,  ad  recipiendnro  arma  de  quitius- 

territory  he  resides,  may  hark  off  his  cnnque  Tolnerint.     Titles  of  Honor,  p. 

spurs  on  a  dunghill,  c.  180.    The  count  71)2.     But  soon  after  this  time,  it  fae- 

de  Nevers,  having  knighted  a  person  who  came    an   established   principle  of  our 

was  not  noble  ex  parte  pateml,  was  fined  law  that  no  subject  can  conwr  knight* 

in  the  king's  court.    The  king,  however,  hood  except  by  the  king's   authority. 

(Philip  III.)  confirmed  the  knighthood.  Thus  Bdward  III.  grants  to  a  burgess  of 

Daniel,  Hist,  de  la  Milice  Frao^oise,  p.  LyivJia  in  Onienne  (I  know  not  what 

88.     Fuit  propositum  (says  a  passage  place  this  is)  the  privilege  of  receiving 

3 noted  by  Daniel)  contra  comitem  Flan-  that  rank  at  the  hands  of  any  knight, 

riensem,  quod  nnn  poterat,  nee  debebat  his  want  of  noble  birth  notwithstanding. 

Ikcere  de  villano  militem,sineauctoritate  Rymer,  t.  v.  p.  623.    It  seems,  however, 

regis,  ibid.    Statuimus,say8  James  I.of  that  a  different  law  obtained  in  some 

Aragon.in  1284.ut  nullns  faciat  militem  places.     Twenty>three  of  the  chief  in- 

nisi   fllium    milltis.     Marea  Illnpanlca,  habitants  of  Beaucaire.  partly  knights, 

p.   1428.    Sclden,  Titles  of  Honour,  p.  partly  burgesses,  certified  in  1298,  that 

602,  produces  other  evidence  to  the  same  the  immemorial  usage  of  Beaucaire  and 

effect.     And    the    emperor    Slgismund  of  Provence  had  been,  for  burgesses  to  re- 

having  conferred  knighthood,  during  his  oeive  knighthood  at  the  hands  of  noble- 

•tay  in  Paris  In  1415,  on  a  person  incom-  men,  without    the  prince's   permission, 

petent  to  receive  it  for  want  of  nobility,  Vaissette,  Hist,  de  Languedoc,  t.  ill.  p 

(he  French  were  indignantat  his  conduct,  690.    Burgesses  In  the  great  commercial 

as  an  assumption  of  sovereignty.  Villaret,  towns,  were  considered  as  of  a  superior 

t.  xiii.  p.  897.    We  are  told,  however,  by  class  to  the  roturiers,  and  possessed  a 

Giannone,  1.  xx.  c.  8,  that  nobility  was  kind  of  demi-nobiUty.     Charles  V.  ap. 

not  in  Ihct  required  for  receiving  chivalry  pears  to  have  conceded  a  similar  indul- 

at  Naples,  though  it  was  in  France.  genoe  to  the  citisens  of  Parlf.    VUlaret* 

The  privilege  of  every  knight  to  asBod-  t.  z.  p.  248. 
Ate  qnaUflod  persons  to  the  order  at  hlf 

VOL.  II.  —  M. 
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Lastly,  the  customs  of  chiyalrj  were  maintained  by  their 
connection  with  military  service.  After  armies, 
^^SirSiry  which  WO  may  call  comparatively  regular,  had 
fc^Mrrke  Bupcrscded  in  a  great  degree  the  feudal  militia, 
princes  were  anxious  to  bid  high  for  the  service 
of  knights,  the  bestpcquipped  and  bravest  warriors  of  the 
time,  on  whose  prowess  the  fate  of  battles  was  for  a  long 
period  justly  supposed  to  depend.  War  brought  into  relief 
the  generous  virtues  of  chivalry,  and  gave  lustre  to  its  dis- 
tinctive privileges.  The  rank  was  sought  with  enthusiastic 
emulation  through  heroic  achievements,  to  which,  rather  than 
to  mere  wealth  and  station,  it  was  considered  to  belong.  In 
the  wars  of  France  and  England,  by  far  the  most  splendid 
period  of  this  institution,  a  promotion  of  knights  followed 
every  success,  besides  the  innumerable  cases  where  the  same 
honor  rewarded  individual  bravery.^  It  may  here  be  men- 
tioned that  an  honorary  distinction  was  made  between  knights- 
bannerets  and  bachelors.'  The  former  were  the 
bMiD^rete  richest  and  best  accompanied.  No  man  could 
aod  bach*-  properly  be  a  banneret  unless  he  possessed  a  cer- 
tain estate,  and  could  bring  a  certain  number  of 
lances  into  the  field.*  His  distinguishing  mark  was  the 
square  banner,  carried  by  a  squire  at  the  point  of  his  lance ; 
while  the  knight-bachelor  had  only  the  coronet  or  pointed 
pendant  When  a  banneret  was  created,  the  general  cut  off 
this  pendant  to  render  the  banner  square.^  But  this  dis- 
tinction, however  it  elevated  the  banneret,  gave  him  no  claim 
to  military  command,  except  over  his  own  dependents  or 

1  St.  PaUye,  part  lU.  panlm.  fpeakfl  of  tweatj-tlT»  as  rafllelent ;  and 

*  The  word  bachelor  ban  bMQ  aome-  U  appears  that,  in  fkct,  knlghta-batUMral 
times  derived  fh)m  bas  chevalier ;  io  op-    often  did  not  bring  so  many. 

poititlon  to  banneret.  But  this  cannot  *  Ibid.  Olivier  de  la  Marche  (Golleo- 
be  right.  We  do  not  find  anv  authority  tlon  des  Mimoires,  t.  Till.  p.  887)  gives 
for  the  ezpraesion  ban  chevalier,  nor  any  a  particular  example  of  this ;  and  makes 
equivalent  in  Latin,  baccalaureus  cer-  a  distinction  between  the  bachelor.  creat> 
talnly  not  sugpMting  that  senM ;  and  it  ed  a  banneret  on  account  of  his  estato, 
Is  strange  that  the  corruption  should  ob-  and  the  hereditary  banneret,  who  took 
literate  every  trace  of  the  original  term,  a  pnbllc  opportunity  of  requesting  the 
Bachelor  is  a  very  old  word,  and  Is  used  sovereign  to  unfold  his  fhmily  banner 
In  early  French  poetry  for  a  young  man,  which  be  had  befbre  borne  wound  round 
as  bachelette  is  for  a  girl.  So  also  in  his  Unee.  The  first  was  said  relever  baa- 
Chaucer:  niere;  the  second,  entrer  en  banulere. 
**  A  yonge  Sqolxv  ^^'^  difference  is  more  fully  explained 
A  lover,  ana  »  l«"ty  baeiularl»  by  Daniel,  Hi.'t.  de  U  Mlllce  Francolse, 

p.  116.    Chandos's  banner  was  unlblded, 

*  Du  Cange,  Dissertation  9>>m  sur  Join"  not  cut.  at  Navarette.  We  read  some- 
TiUe.  The  number  of  men  at  aims,  whom  times  of  esqnlre-bannerets,  that  Is,  of 
a  banneret  oucht  to  command,  was  bannenfii  by  dasosat,  not  yet  knighfdi 
properly  fifty.    But  Olivier  de  la  Maroha 
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men-at-arms.  Chandos  was  still  a  kniglit-bachelor  whea  he 
led  part  of  the  prince  of  Wales's  army  into  Spain.  He  first 
raised  his  banner  at  the  battle  of  Navarette ;  and  the  narra- 
tion that  Froissait  gives  of  the  ceremony  will  illustrate  the 
manners  of  chivalry  and  the  character  of  that  admirable 
heit),  the  conqueror  of  Du  Guesclin  and  pride  of  English 
chivalry,  whose  fame  with  posterity  has  been  a  little  over- 
shadowed  by  his  master's  laurels.^  What  seems  more 
exti-aordinary  is,  that  mere  squires  had  frequently  the  com- 
mand over  knights.  Proofs  of  this  are  almost  continual  in 
Froissart  But  the  vast  estimation  in  which  men  held  the 
dignity  of  knighthood  led  them  sometimes  to  defer  it  for 
great  part  of  their  lives,  in  hope  of  signalizing  their  investi- 
ture by  some  eminent  exploit. 

These  appear  to  have  the  chief  means  of  nourishing  the 
principles  of  chivalry  among  the  nobility  of  Eu-  neeUne  of 
rope.  But  notwithstanding  all  encouragement,  it  «*»*^»>»t- 
underwent  the  usual  destiny  of  human  institutions.  St. 
Palaye,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  so  vivid  a  picture  of 
ancient  manners,  ascribes  the  decline  of  chivalry  in  France 
to  tlie  profusion  with  which  the  order  was  lavished  under 
Charles  VI.,  to  the  establishment  of  the  companies  of  ordon- 
nance  by  Charles  VII.,  and  to  the  extension  of  knightly 
honors  to  lawyers,  and  other  men  of  civil  occupation,  by 
Francis  I.*  But  the  real  principle  of  decay  was  something 
different  from  these  three  subordinate  circumstances,  unless 
80  far  as  it  may  bear  some  relation  to  the  second.  It  was 
the  invention  of  gunpowder  that  eventually  overthrew  chiv- 
alry, ^rom  the  time  when  the  use  of  fire-arms  became 
tolerably  perfect  the  weapons  of  former  warfare  lost  their 
efficacy,  and  physical  force  was  reduced  to  a  very  subordinate 
place  in  the  accomplishments  of  a  soldier.  The^  advantages 
of  a  disciplined  iulismtry  became  more  sensible ;  and  the  lan- 
cers, who  continued  till  almost  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century 
to  charge  in  a  long  line,  felt  the  punishment  of  their  presump- 
tion and  indiscipr.ue.  Even  in  the  wars  of  Edward  UI.,  the 
disadvantageous  tactics  of  chi^ry  must  have  been  percepti- 
ble ;  but  the  military  art  had  not  been  sufficiently  studied  to 
overcome  the  prejudices  of  men  eager  for  individual  distinc- 
tion. Tournaments  became  less  frequent;  and,  after  tho 
&tal  accident  of  Henry  IL,  were  entirely  discontinued  in 

I  JnAmutj^uii.  9.  UL  >  MIm.  tor  te  OlwTilnfa,  part  v. 
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France.  Notwithstanding  the  oonvulsions  of  the  religiooa 
wars,  the  sixteenth  century  was  more  tranquil  than  any  that 
had  preceded ;  and  thus  a  large  part  of  the  nobilitj  passed 
their  lives  in  pacific  habits,  and  if  thej  assumed  the  honors  of 
chivalry,  forgot  their  natural  connection  with  military  prow- 
ess. This  is  far  more  applicable  to  England,  where,  except 
from  the  reign  of  Edward  UL  to  that  of  Henry  VI.,  chivalry, 
as  a  military  institution,  seems  not  to  have  found  a  very  con- 
genial soiL^  To  these  circumstances,  immediately  afifecting 
the  military  condition  of  nations,  we  must  add  the  progrestr 
of  reason  and  literature,  which  made  ignorance  discreditable 
even  in  a  soldier,  and  exposed  the  follies  of  romance  to  a 
ridicule  which  they  were  very  ill  calculated  to  endure. 

The  spirit  of  chivalry  lefl  behind  it  a  more  valuable  suc- 
cessor. The  character  of  knight  gradually  subsided  in  that 
of  gentleman ;  and  the  one  distinguishes  European  society  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  as  much  as  the  other 
did  in  the  preceding  ages.  A  jealous  sense  of  honor,  less 
romantic,  but  equally  elevated,  a  ceremonious  gallantry  and 
politeness,  a  strictness  in  devotional  observances,  a  high  pride 
of  biith  and  feeling  of  independence  upon  any  sovereign  for 
the  dignity  it  gave,  a  sympathy  for  martial  honor,  though 
more  subdued  by  civil  habits,  are  the  lineaments  which  prove 
an  indisputable  descent.  The  cavaliers  of  Charles  I.  were 
genuine  successors  of  Ekl ward's  knights ;  and  the  resemblance 
is  much  more  striking,  if  we  ascend  to  the  civil  wars  of  the 
League.  Time  has  effaced  much  also  of  this  gentlemanly, 
as  it  did  before  of  the  chivalrous  character.  From  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century  its  vigor  and  purity  liave  un- 
dergone a  tacit  decay,  and  yielded,  perhaps  in  every  country, 

1  Th«    prerogatlTtt  ezerdsed  bj  the  derstood  relfttivBlf  to    the   two   otlier 

kings  of  England  of  compelling  men  suf-  eountriei  above  named ;  for  chiTalry  waf 

fleiently  qualified  in  point  of  estete  to  always  in  high  repute  among  as,  nor  did 

take  on  them  the  honor  of  knighthood  any    nation    produce   more    admirable 

was  inconsistent  with  the  true  spirit  of  specimens  of  its  excellences, 

ohitalry.    This  began,  according  to  Lord  I  am  not  minutely  acquainted  with 

Lyttelton,   under  Henry  III.    Hist,  of  the  state  of  chlralry  in  Spain,  where  it 

HenrY  II.  Tol.  ii.  p.  288.    Independently  seems  to  have  flourished  considerably, 

of  this,  several  causes  tended  to  render  Italy,  except  in  Naples,  and    perhaps 

Bngland  less  under  the  iafluenoeof  chlv-  Piedmont,  displayed  little  of  its  spirit : 

alrous  principles  than  I  ranee  or  Oer-  which  neither  suited  the  free  republics  of 

many ;  such  as,  her  oomparatirely  peace*  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth,  nor  the  jeal- 

ful  state,  the  smaller  share  she  took  in  ous  tyrannies  of  the  following  centuries, 

the  crusades,  her  inferiority  in  romances  Tet  even  here  wo  find  enough  to  furnish 

of  knigbt^rraatry,  but  above  all,   the  Muratori  with  materials  for  Ids  6Sd  I>l«- 

democratieal  character  of  her  laws  and  lertation. 
ffovemment.    Still  this  li  only  to  be  on- 
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to  increasing  commercial  wealth,  more  diffused  instruction^ 
the  spirit  of  general  liberty  in  some,  and  of  servile  obse- 
quiousness in  others,  the  modes  of  life  in  great  cities,  and  the 
levelling  customs  of  social  intercourse.^ 

It  is  now  time  to  pass  to  a  very  different  subject  The 
third  head  under  which  I  classed  the  improve- 
ments of  Bocietj  during  the  four  last  centuries  of 
the  middle  ages  was  that  of  literature.  But  I  must  apprise 
the  reader  not  to  expect  any  general  view  of  literary  history, 
even  in  the  most  abbreviated  manner.     Such  an  epitome 

1  The  irall-knoiro  Memoirs  of  St.  Pa- 
Uye  are  the  beet  repository  of  Interesting 
and  iUustrative  flbcta  respeeCing  chir- 
alry.  Possiblv  he  may  have  relied  a 
little  too  much  on  romances,  whoee  pic- 
tures will  natarally  be  OTercharged. 
Troissart  himself  has  somewhat  of  this 
partial  tendencyf  and  the  manners  of 
ehintlrous  times  do  not  make  so  foir  an 
appeamnoe  in  Monfltrelet.  In  the  He- 
moin  of  >a  Tremouille  (Collect,  des  VUm. 
t.  zIt.  p.  169),  we  haTe  perhaps  the  ear- 
liest ddineatlon  from  the  life  of  those 
serere  and  stately  rirtnes  in  high-bom 
ladies,  of  which  our  own  country  fur- 
nished so  many  examples  in  the  Fixteenth 
and  serenteenth  oenturieS|  and  which 
were  derived  from  the  influence  of  chiv- 
alrous principles.  And  thoee  of  Bayard 
in  the  same  collection  (t.  zIt.  and  zt.) 
are  a  beantifbl  exhibition  of  the  best 
•fleets  of  that  discipline. 

It  appears  to  me  that  M.  Ouliot,  to 
whose  Judgment  I  owe  all  deference,  has 
dwelt  rather  too  much  on  the  feudal 
character  of  chlralir.  Hist,  de  la  ClTlli- 
•ation  en  France,  Le^on  86.  Hence  he 
treats  the  institution  as  in  its  decline 
during  the  ihurteenth  century,  when,  if 
we  can  trust  either  Froissart  or  the  ro- 
mancers, it  was  at  its  height.  CertainW| 
If  mere  knighthood  was  of  right  both  in 
Knglaod  and  the  north  of  France,  a  terri- 
torial dignity,  which  bore  with  it  no 
actual  presumption  of  merit,  it  was 
sometimes  also  conferred  on  a  more 
honorable  principle.  It  was  not  every 
knight  who  possessed  a  flef,  nor  in  prao- 
ticfl  did  every  possessor  of  a  fief  receive 
knighthood. 

Q  uiiot  justly  remaiks,  as  Sismondl  has 
done,  the  disparity  between  the  lives  of 
most  knights  and  the  theory  of  chival- 
rous rectitude.  But  the  same  has  been 
seen  In  religion,  and  can  be  no  reproach 
to  either  principle.  Partout  la  pens^ 
morale  des  hommes  s'ilive  et  aspire  fort 
au  dessus  de  leur  vie.  Et  gardes  vous 
de  croire  que  parce  qu'elle  ne  gouvemait 
pas  lmiu6diatement  las  actionS|  parceqne 


la  pratique  dfoiontalt.  sans  oesss  el 
6trangement  la  thterie,  IMnflnence  de  la 
thforie  fnt  nulla  et  sans  valeur.  C^esl 
beaueoup  que  le  Jngement  des  hommes 
sur  les  actions  hnm^nes ;  tot  on  ■  tard  U 
devlent  efflcsce. 

It  may  be  thought  by  many  severs 
Judges,  that  I  have  overralned  the  effi- 
cacy of  chivalrous  sentiments  in  elevating 
the  moral  character  of  the  middle  ages. 
But  I  do  not  see  ground  for  withdimiring 
or  modifjring  any  sentence.  The  com- 
parison is  never  to  be  made  with  an  ideal 
standard,  or  even  with  one  which  a  purer 
religion  and  a  more  liberal  organisation 
of  society  may  have  rendered  eflbctual, 
but  with  the  condition  of  a  country  where 
neither  the  sentiments  of  honor  nor 
those  of  right  prevail.  And  it  seems  to 
me  that  I  have  not  veiled  the  deficiencies 
and  the  vices  of  chivalry  any  more  than 
its  beneficial  tendencies. 

A  very  flisclnatlng  picture  of  chival- 
rous manners  has  bwn  drawn  by  a  writer 
of  considerable  reading,  and  still  more 
considerable  ability,  Mr.  Kenelm  Digby, 
in  his  Broad  Stone  of  Honour.  The 
bravery,  the  oonrteousness.  the  munifi- 
cence, above  all,  the  deeply  religions 
character  of  knighthood  and  its  reverenee 
for  the  church,  naturally  took  hold  of  a 
heart  so  susceptible  of  these  emotions, 
and  a  feney  so  quick  to  embody  them. 
St.  Palaye  himself  is  a  less  enthusiastle 
eulogist  of  chlvaiiPy,  because  he  has  seen 
it  mors  on  the  side  of  mere  romance,  and 
been  less  penetrated  with  the  conviction 
of  its  moral  excellence.  But  the  progress 
of  still  deeper  Impression  seems  to  have 
moderated  the  ardor  of  Mr.  Digby 's 
admiration  for  the  historical  character  of 
knighthood ;  he  has  discovered  enough 
of  human  alloy  to  render  unqualified 
praiw  hardly  fitting,  in  his  Judgment, 
for  a  Christian  writer;  and  in  the  Mores 
Catholici,  the  Mcond  work  of  thisamlabls 
and  gifted  man,  the  colon  in  which  chlv« 
airy  appears  are  by  no  means  so  bxUlianti 
[1848.] 
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would  not  only  he  necessarilj  superficial,  but  foreign  in  many 
of  its  details  to  the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  which,  attempts 
ing  to  develop  the  circumstances  that  gave  a  new  complexion 
to  society,  considers  literature  only  so  far  as  it  exercised  a 
general  and  powerful  influence.  The  private  researches, 
therefore,  of  a  single  scholar,  unproductive  of  any  material 
effect  in  his  generation,  ought  not  to  arrest  us,  nor  indeed 
would  a  series  of  biographical  notices,  into  which  literary 
history  is  apt  to  fall,  be  very  instructive  to  a  philosophical 
inquirer.  But  I  have  still  a  more  decisive  reason  against 
taking  a  large  range  of  literary  history  into  the  compass  of 
this  work,  founded  on  the  many  contributions  which  have 
been  made  within  the  last  forty  years  in  that  department, 
some  of  them  even  since  the  commencement  of  my  own  la- 
bor.^ These  have  diffused  so  general  an  acquaintance  with 
the  literature  of  the  middle  ages,  that  I  must,  in  treating 
the  subject,  either  compile  secondary  information  from  well- 
known  books,  or  enter  upon  a  vast  field  of  reading,  with  little 
hope  of  improving  upon  what  has  been  already  said,  or  even 
acquiring  credit  for  original  research.  I  shall,  therefore, 
confine  myself  to  four  points :  the  study  of  civil  law ;  the  in- 
stitution of  universities ;  the  application  of  modem  languages 
to  literature,  and  especially  to  poetry ;  and  the  revival  of 
ancient  learning. 

The  Roman  law  had  been  nominally  preserved  ever  since 
.  the  destruction  of  the  empire  ;  and  a  great  portion 

of  the  inhabitants  of  France  and  Spain,  as  well  as 
Italy,  were  governed  by  its  provisions.  But  this  was  a  mere 
compilation  from  the  Theodosian  code ;  which  itself  contained 
only  the  more  recent  laws  promulgated  afler  the  establish- 
ment of  Christianity,  with  some  fragments  from  earlier  col- 
lections. It  was  made  by  order  of  Alaric  king  of  the  Visi* 
goths  about  the  year  500,  and  it  is  frequently  confounded  with 
the  Theodosian  code  by  writers  of  the  dark  ages.'     The 

1  Four  rtary  neent  pnblic«t1oai  (not  prefbr  It,  as  fiir  at  its  snl^to  extend,  to 

to  mention  that  of  Bahle  on   modvm  Timbo^chi. 

philomphy)  enter  much  at  large  into  the  [A  fmbrnqnent  worlc  of  my  own,  Intro- 
middle  literature ;  those  of  M.  Qingueod  duction  to  the  Hi^toi^  of  Literatare  in 
and  BI.  SLsmondi,  the  history  of  JCtigland  the  15th,  16th,  and  lith  Centurtee,  con* 
by  Mr.  Sharon  Turner,  and  the  Literary  UUnfl,  in  the  tint  and  wcond  chapters, 
ffistory  of  the  Middle  Ages  by  Mr.  Be>  some  additional  illuMtrntions  of  the  ante- 
rington.  All  of  them  contain  more  or  cedent  period,  to  which  the  reader  may 
leM  useful  information  and  Judicious  re-  be  referred,  as  complementary  to  thesf 
marks ;  but  that  of  Giaguoni  is  amonff  pages.    1848.] 

the  most  learned  and  important  works  of  *  Heinecclus,  Hist.  Juris  Qenuui.  0. 1. 

tbls  oentury.    I  tiave  no  hesitation  to  B.  }&. 
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code  of  Justinian,  reduced  into  system  after  the  separation  of 
the  two  former  countries  from  the  Greek  empire,  never  oh* 
tained  any  authority  in  them ;  nor  was  it  received  in  the  part 
of  Italy  subject  to  the  Lombards.  But  that  this  body  of  laws 
was  absolutely  unknown  in  the  West  during  any  period  seems 
to  have  been  too  hastily  supposed.  Some  of  the  more  eminent 
ecclesiastics,  as  Hincmar  and  Ivon  of  Chartres,  occasionally 
refer  to  it,  and  bear  witness  to  the  regard  which  the  Roman 
church  had  uniformly  paid  to  its  decisions.^ 

The  revival  of  the  study  of  jurisprudence,  as  derived  from 
the  laws  of  Justinian,  has  generally  been  ascribed  to  the  dis- 
covery made  of  a  copy  of  the  Pandects  at  Amalfi,  in  1135, 
when  that  city  was  taken  by  the  Pisans.  This  fact,  though 
not  improbable,  seems  not  to  rest  "upon  sufficient  evidence.' 
But  its  truth  is  the  less  material,  as  it  appears  to  be  unequiv* 
ocally  proved  that  the  study  of  Justinian's  system  had  recom* 
menced  before  that  era.  Early  in  the  twelfth  century  a 
professor  named  Imerius*  opened  a  school  of  civil  law  at 
Bologna,  where  he  commented,  if  not  on  the  Pandects,  yet  on 
the  other  books,  the  Institutes  and  Code,  which  were  suffi- 
cient to  teach  the  principles  and  inspire  the  love  of  that 
comprehensive  jurisprudence.  The  study  of  law,  having  thus 
revived,  made  a  surprising  progress ;  within  fifly  years  Lom- 
bardy  was  full  of  lawyers,  on  whom  Frederic  Barbarossa  and 
Alexander  III.,  so  hostile  in  every  other  respect,  conspired 
to  shower  honors  and  privileges.  The  schools  of  Bologna 
were  preeminent  throughout  this  century  for  legal  learning. 
There  seem  also  to  have  been  seminaries  at  Modena  and 
Mantua ;  nor  was  any  considerable  city  without  distinguished 
civilians.  In  the  next  age  they  became  still  more  numerous, 
and  their  professors  more  coni>picuous,  and  universities  arose 
at  Naples,  Padua,  and  other  places,  where  the  Boman  law 
was  the  object  of  peculiar  regard.* 

There  is  apparently  great  justice  in  the  opinion  of  Tira- 
boscbi,  that  by  acquiring  internal  freedom  and  the  right  of 
determining  controversies  by  magistrates  of  their  own  elec- 
tion, the  Italian  cities  were  led  to  require  a  more  extensive 
and  accurate  code  of  written  laws  than  they  had  hitherto  pos- 

1  Olannone,  1.  iT.  o.  8.    Belden,  ad  Tto-  nun  W  to  ehanged  into  On  by  the  Ital« 

tMn,  p.  1071.  lans,  and  oocaaionally  omitted,  espedally 

I  Tirabo9chi,  t.  111.  p.  838.    Oingnen^i  in  lAtiniaing,  tar  tha  take  of  eapbonj  of 

Hist.  I.itt.  de  ritaUe,  t.  i.  p.  165.  purity. 

*  Imerins  Is  somettmee  called  Oaar*       «  llraboeobi,  t.  if.  p.  88 ;  t.  T.  f.  £6 
aarlu,  •ometlmet  Wamezlua :  the  Qev* 
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eessed.  Th^se  municipal  judges  were  chosen  from  among 
the  citizens,  and  the  succession  to  offices  was  usually  so  rapid, 
that  almost  every  freeman  might  expect  in  his  turn  to  par- 
take in  the  public  government,  and  consequently  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  The  latter  had  always  indeed  been 
exercised  in  the  sight  of  the  people  by  the  count  and  his 
assessors  under  the  Lombard  and  Carlovingian  sovereigns ; 
but  the  laws  were  rude,  the  proceedings  tumultuary,  and  the 
decisions  perverted  by  violence.  The  spirit  of  liberty  begot  a 
stronger  sense  of  right;  and  right,  it  was  soon  perceived, 
could  only  be  secured  by  a  common  standard.  Magistrates 
holding  temporary  offices,  and  little  elevated  in  those  simple 
times  above  the  citizens  among  whom  they  were  to  return, 
could  only  satisfy  the  suitors,  and  those  who  surrounded  their 
tribunal,  by  proving  the  conformity  of  their  sentences  to  ac- 
knowledged authorities.  And  the  practice  of  alleging  reasons 
in  giving  judgment  would  of  itself  introduce  some  uniformity 
of  decision  and  some  adherence  to  great  rules  of  justice  in 
the  most  arbitrary  tribunals ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  those 
of  a  free  country  lose  part  of  their  title  to  respect,  and  of 
their  tendency  to  maintain  right,  whenever,  either  in  civil  or 
criminal  questions,  the  mere  sentence  of  a  judge  is  pronounced 
without  explanation  of  its  motives. 

The  fame'of  this  renovated  jurisprudence  spread  very  rap- 
idly from  Italy  over  other  parts  of  Europe.  Students  flocked 
from  all  parts  of  Bologna ;  and  some  eminent  masters  of  that 
Achool  repeated  its  lessons  in  distant  countries.  One  of  these, 
Placentinus,  explained  the  Digest  at  Monti^elier  before  the 
end  of  the  twefflh  century ;  and  the  collection  of  Justinian 
Boon  came  to  supersede  the  Theodosian  code  in  the  domin- 
ions of  Toulouse.^  Its  study  continued  to  flourish  in  the 
universities  of  both  these  cities ;  and  hence  the  Roman  law, 
as  it  is  exhibited  in  the  system  of  Justinian,  became  the 
rule  of  all  tribunals  in  the  southern  provinces  of  France.  Its 
authority  in  Spain  is  equally  great,  or  at  least  is  only  disputed 
by  that  of  the  canonists;^  and  it  forms  the  acknowledged 
basis  of  decision  in  all  the  Grermanic  tribunals,  sparingly 
modified  by  the  ancient  feudal  customaries,  which  the  jurists 
of  the  empire  reduce  within  narrow  bounds.*    In  the  north* 

1  TInboaehl.  i.  t.    Valsmtte,  Hi«t.  d«       *  I>iiek,  de  Ura  Jarto  CItIIIs,  L  B.  e  6. 
Lancucdoc,  1 11  p.  617}  t.Ui.p.  627;  t.       •Idem,  LU.2. 
if.  p.  604. 
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em  parts  of  France,  where  the  legal  standard  was  sought  in 
local  customs,  the  civil  law  met  naturally  with  less  regard. 
But  the  code  of  St.  Louis  borrows  from  that  treasury  many 
of  its  proTisions,  and  it  was  constantly  cited  in  pleadings  be- 
fore the  parliament  of  Paris,  either  as  obligatory  by  way  of 
authority,  or  at  least  as  written  wisdom,  to  which  great  defer- 
ence was  shown.^  Yet  its  study  was  long  prohibited  in  the 
university  of  Paris,  from  a  disposition  of  the  popes  to  estab- 
lish exclusively  their  decretals,  though  the  prohibition  was 
silently  disregarded.^ 

As  early  as  the  reign  of  Stephen,  Vacarius,  a  lawyer  of 
Bologna,  taught  at  Oxford  with  great  success  ;  but  j^  jntrodob- 
the  students  of  scholastic  theology  opposed  them-  Hon  into 
selves,  from  some  unexplained  reason,  to  this  new  *°«**™*' 
jurisprudence,  and  his  lectures  were  interdicted.*  About  the 
time  of  Henry  III.  and  Edward  I.  the  civil  law  acquired 
some  credit  in  England ;  but  a  system  entirely  incompatible 
with  it  had  established  itself  in  our  courts  of  justice  ;  and  the 
Roman  jurisprudence  was  not  only  soon  rejected,  but  became 
obnoxious.*  Everywhere,  however,  the  clergy  combined  its 
study  with  that  of  their  own  canons ;  it  was  a  maxim  tliat 
every  canonist  must  be  a  civilian,  and  that  no  one  could  be  a 
good  civilian  unless  he  were  also  a  canonist.  In  all  uni- 
versities, degrees  are  granted  in  both  laws  conjointly ;  and 
in  all  courts  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  the  authority  of 
Justinian  is  cited,  when  that  of  Gregory  or  Clement  is  want* 
ing.» 

I  should  earn  little  gratitude  for  my  obscure  diligence,  were 

1  Dock,  I.  li.  e.  6fB.  80,  81.    Fleniy,  *  Be1d«n,  nbl  iinprft,  p.  1096-1104.  Thto 

Hist,  du  Droit  Francis,  p.  "4  (prefixed  pfuwaf^  is  worthy  of  attention.     Yet, 

to  Arxnu.  Institntionii  au  Dnrft  Fran^oU,  notwithstanding    Seldon's    authority,  I 

edit.  17S7K  Mys  that  it  was  a  great  quea-  ani  not  satisfied  that  he  has  not  extenu- 

tion  among  lawyers,  and  still  undecided  ated  the  effect  of  Bractou's  predilection 

(i.  «.  in  16i4K  whether  the  Roman  law  for  the  maxims  of  Roman  Juri.sprudence. 

WAS  the  common  law  in  the  pays  contu-  No  early  lawyer  has  contributed  k>  rauch 

miers,  as  to  those  points  wherein  their  to  form  our  own  system  as  Bracton ;  and 

local  customs  were  silent.    And,  if  I  un-  if  hii«  Jufinitions  and  rules  are  sometimes 

derstind  Denisart,  (Dictionnaire  des  De-  borrowed  from  the  ciTilians.  as  all  admit, 

cisions,  art.  Droit-^rit,)  the  affirmative  our  common  law  may  have  indirectly  ra 

prerailed.    It  is  plain  at  least  by  the  ceired  greater  modification  from  that  in 

Causes  Calibres,  that  appeal  was  con-  fluence.  thau  Its  professors  were  ready  to 

tinually  made  to  the  principles  of  the  acknowledge,  or  eren  than  they  knew, 
eiril  law  in  the  argument  of  Parisian  '  A  full  riew  of  this  subject  is  still.  I  think, 

adTOcates.  a  desideratum  in  the  hLttory  of  Kuglish 

>  Crerier,  Tlist.  de  rUniyersitA  da  Pi^  law,  which  it  would  illustrate  in  a  rery 

lis,  t.  i.  p.  816:  t.  ii«  p.  275.  Interesting  manner. 

*  Johan.  Salisburlensis,  apud  Belden  *  Dadt,  De  Utu  Junto  CifiUs,  1.  i.  e.  87 
■d  Ftotam,  p.  1082 
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I  to  dwell  otk  the  forgotten  teachers  of  a  science 
ri5tU42r  that  attracts  so  few.  These  elder  professors  of 
^|2^^  Roman  jurisprudence  are  infected,  as  we  are  told, 
'^^'^^  '  with  the  faults  and  ignorance  of  their  time ;  fail- 
ing in  the  exposition  of  ancient  law  through  incorrectness  of 
manuscripts  and  want  of  subsidiary  learning,  or  perverting 
their  sense  through  the  verbal  subtleties  of  scholastic  philoso- 
phy. It  appears  that,  even  a  hundred  years  since,  neither 
Azzo  and  Accursius,  the  principal  civilians  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  nor  Bartolus  and  Baldus,  the  more  conspicuous  lu- 
minaries of  the  next  age,  nor  the  later  writings  of  Accolti, 
Fulgosius,  and  Panormitanus,  were  greatly  regarded  as  au- 
thorities; unless  it  were  in  Spain,  where  improvement  is 
always  odious,  and  the  name  of  Bartolus  inspired  absolute 
defereut^e.^  In  the  sixteenth  century,  Alciatus  and  the  great- 
er Cujaiius  became,  as  it  were,  the  founders  of  a  new  and 
more  enlightened  academy  of  civil  law,  from  which  the  latter 
jurists  derived  their  lessons.  The  laws  of  Justinian,  stripped 
of  their  impurer  alloy,  and  of  the  tedious  glosses  of  their 
commentators,  will  form  the  basis  of  other  systems,  and  min- 
gling, as  we  may  hope,  with  the  new  institutions  of  philosoph- 
ical legislators,  continue  to  influence  the  social  relations  of 
mankind,  long  after  their  direct  authority  shall  have  been 
abrogated.  The  ruins  of  ancient  Rome  supplied  the'  mate- 
rials of  a  new  city ;  and  the  fragments  of  her  law,  which 
have  already  been  wrought  into  the  recent  codes  of  France 
and  Prussia,  will  probably,  under  other  names,  guide  far  dis- 
tant generations  by  the  sagacity  of  Modestinus  and  Ulpian.' 

The  establishment  of  public  schools  in  France  is  owing  to 
Charlemange.  At  his  accession,  we  are  assured  that  no 
means  of  obtaining  a  learned  education  existed  in  his  do- 

1  QraTina,  Orlgines  Jaris   ClTiliBf  p.  [Th«  dyll  lawyers  of  th«  nedlmnl 

196.  period  are  not  at  all  fhrgottcn  on   the 

*  Thorn  who  fMl  iome  earioalty  aboat  continent,  as  the  tpnut  work  of  Sariipiy, 
the  civilians  of  the  middle  ages  will  find  History  of  Roman  Law  in  the  Middle 
a  concise  and  elegant  account  In  Gravi-  Ages,  suf&ciently  proves.  Tt  is  certain 
na,  De  Orij^ne  .luris  CiviUs,  p.  166-206.  that  the  civil  law  must  always  be  studied 
(Lips.  1708.)  Tiraboschi  contains  perhaps  in  Europe,  nor  ought  the  new  codoe 
more  information ;  but  his  prolixity  is  to  supersnde  It,  seeing  they  are  to 
very  wearimme  B«flid«i  ttia  fault,  it  is  groat  measure  derived  from  Its  fountain ; 
evident  that  Tiraboschi  knew  very  little  though  I  have  heard  that  it  is  less  ro- 
of law,  and  had  not  re&d  the  civilians  of  garded  In  France  than  formerty.  In  my 
whom  he  treats  ;  whereas  Qravina  dis-  earlier  editions  I  depreciated  the  stady 
eusMS  their  merits  not  only  with  legal  of  the  civil  law  too  much,  and  with  too 
knowledge,  but  with  an  acuteoess  of  crit-  exclusive  an  attention  to  BngUsli  no^ 
lelsm  which,  to  say  the  truth,  Tiraboschi  Uons.] 
never  shows  except  on  a  date  or  a  name. 
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minions  ;^  and  in  order  to  restore  in  some  degree  pubiio 
the  spirit  of  letters,  he  was  compelled  to  invite  ^i?,^\^  ?: 
strangei-s  from  countries  where  learn mg  was  not  ch&ri*- 
80  thoroughly  extinguished.  Alcuin  of  England,  ****«"•■ 
Clement  of  L*eland,  Theodulf  of  Germany,  were  tlie  true 
Paladins  who  repaired  to  his  court.  With  the  help  of  these 
he  revived  a  few  sparks  of  diligence,  and  established  schools  in 
different  cities  of  his  empire ;  nor  was  he  ashamed  to  be  the 
disciple  of  that  in  his  own  palace  under  the  care  of  Alcuin. 
His  two  next  successors,  Louis  the  Debonair  and  Charles  the 
Bald,  were  also  encouragers  of  letters ;  and  the  schools  of 
Lyons,  Fulda,  Corvey,  Rheims,  and  some  other  cities,  might 
be  said  to  flourish  in  the  ninth  century.*  In  these  were  taught 
the  trivium  and  quadrivium,  a  long-established  division  of 
sciences :  the  fli'st  comprehending  grammar,  or  what  we  now 
call  philology,  logic  and  rhetoric ;  the  second,  music,  arith- 
metic, geometry,  and  astronomy.^  But  in  those  ages  scarcely 
anybody  mastered  the  latter  four ;  and  to  be  perfect  in  the 
three  former  was  exceedingly  rare.  All  those  studies,  how- 
ever, were  referred  to  theology,  and  that  in  the  narrowest 
manner ;  music,  for  example,  being  reduced  to  church  chant- 
ing, and  astronomy  to  the  calculation  of  Easter.*  Alcuin  was, 
in  his  old  age,  against  reading  the  poets ;  *  and  this  discour- 
agement of  secular  learning  was  very  general ;  though  some, 
as  for  instance  Raban,  permitted  a  slight  tincture  of  it,  as 
subsidiary  to  religious  instruction.' 

1  Ante  Ipram  dominum  Ourolnm  n-  kaophj,  and  eTra   theology  were   not 

Cin  OmllU  QuUum  fult  stndium  Uben-  taught,  u  Msi«oces,  in  any  of  th«  Frvneh 
1  artiam.    Monachua  EngoUsmensis,  Khoohi  of  thflse  two  centuries ;  and  coa- 
apud  Lannoy,  De  Scholia  per  occidentem  eequently  tboee  eatabliahed  by  Charla- 
instauratifl,  p.  5.    See  too  Uistoire  Lit*  magne  Juatiy  make  ap  epoch, 
t^^tre  de  la  France,  t.  It.  p.  1.    "  Stu-  <  Id.  Ibid.    There  waa  a  aort  of  Uter- 
dia  liboralium  artium '-  in  thia  paaaage,  axy  club  among  them,  where  the  mem- 
must  be  understood  to  exclude  liters-  bera  aasumed  ancient  names.    Charto* 
ture,  commonly  ao  called,  but  notacet^  magne  waa  called  DaTid;  Alcuin,  llor* 
tain  meaaure  of  Tery  ordinary  inatrnc-  ace ;  another,  Dametaa.  &c. 
tion.    For  there  were  episcopal  and  con-  *  Hlat.  Utttodre,  p.  217,  &e. 
Tentual  achooia  in  the  aeventh  and  eighth  *  Thia  diTiaion  of  the  aclenoea  la  aia 
centnriea,  eren    in    France,   especially  oribed  to  St.  Augnatin  ;  and  we  certalnlj 
Aqnitaine;  we  need  hardly  repeat  that  in  find  It  eatabllshMl  early  In  ttie  sixth  oen- 
England,  the  fbnner  of  these  agea  pro-  tory.    Brucker,  Ulstoria  Criticm  Philo* 
duced  Bede  and  Theodore,  and  the  men  aophias,  t.  HI.  p.  607. 
trained  under  them  ;  the   Uvea  of  the  »  Schmidt,  Hlat.  dee  Allemanda,  i.  11. 
Sainta  alao  lead  ua  to  take  with  aome  Um-  p.  126. 

ItaUon    the  abeolute   denial  of  liberal  •  Crerier,  Hlat  de  rUnlTenitA  de  P»- 

Btudles  before  Charlemagne.   See  Gulxot,  ria,  t  i.  p.  28. 

Hist,  de  la  CiTilia.  en  France,  Leqon  16;  '  Brucker,  t  HI.  p.  612.    Raban  Uaa* 

and  Ampere,  lliat.  Lltt.  de  la  France,  liL  ma  waa  chief  of  the  cathedral  school  tM 

».  4.  But,  perhaps,  philology,  Iqgk,  plii-  Folda,  in  th«  ninth  centuiy. 
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About  the  latter  part  of  the  elerenth  century  a  greater 
DniTmitj  of  ardor  for  intellectual  pursuits  began  to  show  itself 
^^^'  in  Europe,  which  in  the  twelfth  broke  out  into  a 

flaine.  This  was  manifested  in  the  numbers  who  repaired  to 
the  public  academies  or  schools  of  philosophy.  None  of 
these  grew  so  early  into  reputation  as  that  of  Paris.  This 
cannot  indeed,  as  has  been  vainly  pretended,  trace  its  pedi- 
gree to  Charlemagne.  The  first  who  is  said  to  have  read 
lectures  at  Paris  w^as  Bemigius  of  Auxerre,  about  the  year 
900.^  For  the  two  next  centuries  the  history  of  this  school 
is  very  obscure  ;  and  it  would  be  hard  to  prove  an  unbroken 
continuity,  or  at  least  a  dependence  and  connection  of  its  pro- 
fessors. In  the  year  1100  we  find  William  of  Champeauz 
teaching  logic,  and  apparently  some  higher  parts  of  philoso- 

AiMianL  P^^^'  ^^^^^  much  Credit.  But  this  preceptor  was 
eclipsed  by  his  disciple,  afterwards  his  rival  and 
adversary,  Peter  Abelard,  to  whose  brilliant  and  hardy 
genius  the  university  of  Paris  appears  to  be  indebted  for  ltd 
rapid  advancement  Abelard  was  almost  the  first  who  awa- 
kened  mankind  in  the  ages  of  darkness  to  a  sympathy  with 
intellectual  excellence.  His  bold  theories,  not  the  less  at- 
tractive perhaps  for  treading  upon  the  bounds  of  heresy,  his 
imprudent  vanity,  that  scorned  the  regularly  acquired  repu- 
tation of  older  men,  allured  a  multitude  of  disciples,  who 
would  never  have  listened  to  an  ordinary  teacher.  It  is  said 
that  twenty  cardinals  and  fifty  bishops  had  been  among  his 
hearers.'  £ven  in  the  wilderness,  where  he  had  erected  the 
monastery  of  Paraclete,  he  was  surrounded  by  enthusiastic 
admirers,  relinquishing  the  luxuries,  if  so  they  might  be 
called,  of  Paris,  for  the  coarse  living  and  imperfect  accom- 
modation which  that  retirement  could  afford.'  But  the  whole 
of  Abelard's  life  was  the  shipwreck  of  genius ;  and  of  genius, 
both  the  source  of  his  own  calamities  and  unserviceable  to 
posterity.  There  are  few  lives  of  literary  men  more  inter- 
esting or  more  diversified  by  success  and  adversity,  by  glory 
and  humiliation,  by  the  admiration  of  mankind  and  the  per- 
secution of  enemies  ;  nor  from  which,  I  may  add,  more  im- 
pressive lessons  of  moral  prudence  may  be  derived.^     One 

1  Crerler.  p.  06.  Franco  fbr  the  phflomphy, ««  well  m  Vb» 

«  Cnirier,  p.   171:   Brucker,  p.  677  J  penional  hL^tory  of  Abelard,  by  the  pn^ 

Tlrabonchl,  t.  iU.  p.  276.  llcation  of  his  phlloeopblcal  writtost,  fa 

*  Bruckor,  p.  760.  1886,  nnder  to  emliMot  an  editor  at  BC 

<  A  float  Interett  hu  ben  nrfbnA  in  OooiLd,  and  b/  tbe  exoellen  work  of  M. 
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of  Abelard's  pupils  was  Peter  Lombard,  afterwards  arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  and  author  of  a  work  called  the  Book  of 
Sentences,  which  obtained  the  highest  authority  among  the 
scholastic  disputants.  The  resort  of  students  to  Paris  be* 
came  continually  greater ;  they  appear,  before  the  year  1169, 
to  have  been  divided  into  nations ;  ^  and  probably  they  had 
an  elected  rector  and  voluntary  rules  of  discipline  about  the 
same  time.  This,  however,  is  not  decisively  proved ;  but  in 
the  last  year  of  the  twelflh  century  they  obtained  their  ear- 
liest charter  from  Philip  Augustus.^ 

The  opinion  which  ascribes  the  foundation  of  the  universi- 
ty of  Oxford  to  Alfred,  if  it  cannot  be  maintained  univvnity  or 
as  a  truth,  contains  no  intrinsic  marks  of  error.  Oxford. 
Ingulfus,  abbot  of  Croyland,  in  the  earliest  authentic  passage 
that  can  be  adduced  to  this  point,'  declares  that  he  was  sent 
from  Westminster  to  the  school  at  Oxford  where  he  learned 
Aristotle,  with  the  first  and  second  books  of  TuUy's  Rhetoric.^ 
Since  a  school  for  dialectics  and  rhetoric  subsisted  at  Oxford, 
a  town  of  but  middling  size  and  not  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  we 
are  naturally  led  to  refer  its  foundation  to  one  of  our  kings, 

da  IMmnnt,  in  1S46,  with  the  title  AM-  totle  at  so  early  a  period  mlfcht  Mem  to 

terd,  ooDtaiolng  a  eopioaa  aeooant  both  throw  some  siupicion  on  thin  panage. 

of  the  liib  and  writings  of  that  most  re-  But  It  is  impossible  to  detach  it  ttom  the 

maricable  man,  the  fiither.  perhaps,  of  context ;  and  the  works  of  Aristotle  in- 

the  theory  as  to  the  nature  of  uniTersal  tended  by  Ingulfus  were  translations  of 

ideas,  now  so  generally  known  by  the  parts  of  his  Ix>gic  by  Boethlus  and  Vio 

name  of  eoncfptHolum.  torin.    Brueker,  p.  678.    A  pasnige  in* 

1  The  Ihcnlty  of  arts  in  the  nniTersity  deed  In  Peter  of  Blois's  continuation  of 

of- Paris  was  dlrided  into  fbur  nations;  Ingulf^,  where  the  study  of  Arerroes  is 

thoseofVxance,Picardy,  Normandy,  and  said  to  have  Uken  plMe  at  Oambridgt 

England.    These  had  distinct  suflErages  some  yean  befora  he  was  bom,  is  of  a 

In  the  aflkirs  of  the  unirersity,  and  con-  different  complexion,  and  must  of  course 

■eqoentty,  when  united,  outnumbered  be  Rjected  as  spurious.    In  the  Oesta 

the  three  higher  faculties  of  theology,  Comitnm  AndegaTensium,  Fulk,  count 

law,  and  medicine.    In  11GB,  Henry  II.  of  Anjou,  who  lired  about  920,  is  said  to 

of  England  offers  to  refor  his  dispute  with  have  been  skilled  Aristotelicls  et  Gloero- 

Becket  to  the  protlnces  of  tlie  school  of  nianis  ratiocinationibus. 

Paris.  [The  authenticity  of  Ingnlfha  has  been 

*  Crerier,  1. 1.  p.  279<  The  first  stat-  called  in  question,  not  only  by  Sir  Fran- 
vte  r^uhttlng  the  discipline  of  the  cis  Palgrare,  but  by  Mr.  Wright.  Biogr. 
university  was  siTen  by  Kobert  de  Oour-  Liter.,  Anglo-Norman  Period,  p.  29.  And 
^n,  legate  of  Ilonorias  III.,  in  1216,  id.  this  impUm,  apparently,  the  sporiousness 
p.  2196.  of  the  continuation  ascribed  to  Peter  of 

s  No  one  probably  would  choom  to  re-  Bl<4s,  in  which  the  passage  about  ATer- 

ly  on  a  paMMpe   found  in  one  manu-  roes  throws  doubt  upon  the  whole.    I 

•eript  of  Asserius,  which  lias  all  appear-  haTe,  in  the  Introduction  to  the  History 

ance  of  an  Interpolation.    It  is  evident  of  Uteratnre,  retracted   the   degree  Ot 

from  an  anecdote  in  Wood's  History  of  credence  here  given  to  the  foundation 

Oxford,  •  >1.  i.  p.  23  (Gutch's  edition),  of  the  nniversity  of  Oxford  by  Alfred 

that  Camien  did  not  believe  in  the  an-  If  Ingulfus  is  not  genuine,  we  have  no 

thenticity  of  this  passage,  though  he  proof  of  its  existence    as  a  school  of 

thought  proper  to  insert  it  in  tho  Bri-  Maming  heinrt  the  middle  of  ttw  twelfUi 

lannn.  oentuij.1 

*  1  GiJ*,  p.  76.    The  mention  of  Aili- 
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and  none  who  had  reigned  after  Alfred  appears  likely  to  have 
manifested  such  zeal  for  learning.  However,  it  is  evident 
that  the  school  of  Oxford  was  frequented  under  Edward  the 
Confessor.  There  follows  an  interval  of  above  a  century, 
during  which  we  have,  I  believe,  no  contemporary  evidence 
of  its  continuance.  But  in  the  reign  of  Stephen,  Vacarius 
read  lectures  there  upon  civil  law ;  and  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  a  foreigner  would  not  have  chosen  that  city,  if 
he  had  not  found  a  seminary  of  learning  already  established. 
It  was  probably  inconsiderable,  and  might  have  been  inter- 
rupted during  some  part  of  the  preceding  century.^  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.,  or  at  least  of  Richard  I.,  Oxford  became 
a  very  flourishing  univeroity,  and  in  1201,  according  to  Wood, 
contained  3000  scholars.'  The  earliest  charters  were  granted 
by  John. 

If  it  were  necessary  to  construe  the  word  university  in  the 
unirenitj  Strict  scuse  of  a  legal  incorporation,  Bologna  might 
or  Boiognft.  ]j^y  claim  to  a  higher  antiquity  than  either  Paris  or 
Oxford.  There  are  a  few  vestiges  of  studies  pursued  in  that 
city  even  in  the  eleventh  century ;  ■  but  early  in  the  next  the 
revival  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence,  as  has  been  already 
noticed,  brought  a  throng  of  scholars  round  the  chairs  of  its 
professors.  Frederic  Barbarossa  in  1158,  by  his  authentic, 
or  rescript,  entitled  Habita,  took  these  under  his  protection, 
and  permitted  them  to  be  tried  in  civil  suits  by  their  own 

judges.     This  exemption  from  the  ordinary  tribu 
m'^^ffiTui    nals,  and  even   from   those  of  the  church,  was 
Jj™°*^^      naturally   coveted    by  other  academies;    it   was 

granted  to  the  university  of  Paris  by  its  earliest 
charter  from  Philip  Augustus,  and  to  Oxford  by  John.  From 
this  time  the  golden  age  of  universities  commenced ;  and  it  is 
hard  to  say  whether  they  were  favored  more  by  their  sover- 
eigns or  by  the  see  of  Rome.  Their  history  indeed  is  full  of 
struggles  with  the  municipal  authorities,  and  with  the  bishops 
c£  their  several  cities,  wherein  they  were  sometimes  the 

1  It  may  te  ranftrkedf  tbat  John  of  ford,  p.  177.    The  BenedictlDM  of  St. 

SftUibury,  who  wrote  in  the  first  yettn  Maur  say,  that  there  was  an  emiaent 

of  Heoiy  II/s  reign,  since  his  Polycra-  school  of  canon  law  at  Oxford  about  the 

ticon   is  dedicated  to  Becliet,  before  he  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  to  which 

became  archbishop,  malces  no  mentioD  of  many  students  rvpaired  from  Paris.  Hist. 

Oxford,  which  he  would  probably  have  Litt.  de  la  France,  t.  iz.  p.  216. 

done  if  it  had  been  an  eminent  seat  of  >  Tiraboschi,  t.  iii.  p.  268,  ot  aUbf 

learning  at  that  time.  If  oratori,  Dlsaert.  48. 

t  Wood's  Hist  and  Antlqnitass  of  Ox- 
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aggressors,  and  generally  the  conquerors.  From  all  parts 
of  Europe  students  resorted  to  these  renowned  seats  of 
learning  with  an  eagerness  for  instruction  which  maj  aston- 
ish those  who  reflect  how  h'ttle  of  what  we  now  deem  useful 
could  be  imparted.  At  Oxford,  under  Henry  ni.,  it  is  said 
that  there  were  30,000  scholars;  an  exaggeration  which 
seems  to  imply  that  the  real  number  was  yery  great.^  A 
respectable  contemporary  writer  asserts  that  there  were  full 
10,000  at  Bologna  about  the  same  time.*  I  have  not  observed 
any  numerical  statement  as  to  Paris  during  this  age;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  more  frequented  than  any 
other.  At  the  death  of  Charles  YIL,  in  1453,  it  is  said  to 
haye  contained  25,000  students.'  In  the  thirteenth  century 
other  universities  sprang  up  in  different  countries ;  Padua 
and  Naples  under  the  patronage  of  Frederic  II.,  a  zealous 
and  useful  friend  to  letters,^  Toulouse  and  Montpelier,  Cam- 
bridge and  Salamanca.^  Orleans,  which  had  long  been  dis- 
tinguished as  a  school  of  civil  law,  received  the  privileges  of 
incorporation  early  in  the  fourteenth  centuiy,  and  Angers 
before  the  expiration  of  the  same  age.*  Prague,  the  earliest 
and  most  eminent  of  Grerman  universities,  was  founded  in 
1350 ;  a  secession  from  thence  of  Saxon  students,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  nationality  of  the  Bohemians  and  the  Hussite 
schism,  gave  rise  to  that  of  Leipsic.^  .  The  fifteenth  century 

1  (( Bat  among  thcM,"  njs  Anthony  wnlty.    The  attidenta  an  said  to  haTt 

Wood.  **  a  company  of  rarlets,  who  pre-  been  about  12,000  befbra  1480.    OroTter, 

tended  to  be  scholan,  shuflle  themaelrea  t.  ir.  p.  410. 

in,  and  did  act  much  vUIany  in  the  uni-  *  Tiraboachl,  t.  It.  p.  48  and  46. 

▼erslty  by  thiering,  whoring,  quarrelling,  t  The  earliest  authentic  mention  of 

fte.    They  lived   under   no  discipline,  Cambridge  as  a  place  of  learning,  if  I 

neither  had  they  tutors;  but  only  for  mistake  not,  is  in  Matthew  Paris,  who 

fkshion*s  sake  would  sometimes  thrust  informs  us,  that  in  1209.  John  having 

themselves  into  the  schools  at  ordinary  caused    three    clerks  of   Oxford  to  be 

lectures,  and  when  they  went  to  perform  hanged    on    suspicion  of  murder,  the 

any  mischief,  then  wonld  they   be  ae-  whole  body  of  scholars  left  that  city,  and 

counted  scholars,  that  so  they  might  free  emigrated,  some  to  Cambridge,  some  to 

theoiselTes  from  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Reading,  in  order  to  carry  ou  Uielr  stud- 

burghers."    p.  206.    If  we  allow  three  ies  tp-  191|  «dit.  16S4).    But  it  may  be 

▼arlets  to  one  scholar,  the  university  will  conjectured  with  some  probability,  that 

•till  have  been  very  fully  frequented  by  Chey  were  I4d  to  a  town  so  distant  aa 

the  latter.  Cambridge  by  the  previous  establishment 

s  Tiraboechi.  t.  Iv.  p.  47.     Anrius,  of  academical  instruction  in  that  place, 

about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  oen-  The  incorporation  of  Cambridge  is  in 

lury,  says  the  number  was  about  18,000  1281  (16  Hen.  III.),  so  that  there  Is  no 

In  his  ttme.    Muratori,  Script.  Rer.  Ital.  great  diffeTenee  in  the  legal  antlqaity  of 

t  zvi.  PvS26.  our  two  universities. 

>  VUiaret,  mst.  de  France,  t.  zvi.  p.  «  Crevier,  Htet.  de  TUnivenitA  de  P^ 

841.    This  may  perhaps  raquixe  to  be  lis,  1. 11.  p.  216 ;  t.  ill.  p.  140. 

taken  with  aUowaace.    But  Paris  owea  t  Pfeffel,    Abr6g4    Chronoloslqiw   ia 

»  great  part  of  its   buildings  on  the  PHIst.  de  TAUemagne,  p.  660,  007: 
vfratbem  bank  of  the  Seinn  to  the  tinl- 
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produced  several  new  academical  foundations  in  France  and 
Spain. 

A  large  proportion  of  scholars  in  most  of  those  institutions 
were  drawn  by  the  love  of  science  from  foreign  countries. 
The  chief  universities  had  their  own  particular  departments 
of  excellence.  Paris  was  unrivalled  for  scholastic  theology ; 
Bologna  and  Orleans,  and  afterwards  Bourges,  for  jurispru- 
dence ;  Montpelier  for  medicine.  Though  national  prejudices, 
as  in  the  case  of  Fi*ague,  sometimes  interfered  with  this  free 
resort  of  foreigners  to  places  of  education,  it  was  in  general 
a  wise  policy  of  government,  as  well  as  of  the  universities 
themselves,  to  encourage  it  The  thirty-fifth  article  of  the 
peace  of  Bretigni  provides  for  the  restoration  of  former  privi- 
leges to  students  respectively  in  the  French  and  English  uni- 
versities.* Various  letters  patent  will  be  found  in  Rymer's 
collection,  securing  to  Scottish  as  well  as  French  natives  a 
safe  passage  to  their  place  of  education.  The  English  nation, 
including  however  the  Flemings  and  Germans,^  had  a  sepa- 
rate vote  in  the  faculty  of  arts  at  Paris.  But  foreign  students 
were  not,  I  believe,  so  numerous  in  the  English  academies. 

If  endowments  and  privileges  are  the  means  of  quickening 
a  zeal  for  letters,  they  were  liberally  bestowed  in  the  last 
three  of  the  middle  ages.  Crevier  enumerates  fifteen  col- 
leges founded  in  the  university  of  Paris  during  the  thirteenth 
century,  besides  one  or  two  of  a  still  earlier  date.  •  Two  only, 
or  at  most  three,  existed  in  that  age  at  Oxfoi'd,  and  but  one 
at  Cambridge.  In  the  next  two  centuries  these  universities 
could  boast,  as  every  one  knows,  of  many  splendid  founda- 
tions, though  much  exceeded  in  number  by  those  of  Paris. 
Considered  as  ecclesiastical  institutions  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  universities  obtained,  according  to  the  spirit  of  their 
age,  an  exclusive  cognizance  of  civil  or  criminal  suits  affect- 
ing their  members.  This  jurisdiction  was,  however,  local  as 
well  as  personal,  and  in  reality  encroached  on  the  regular 
police  of  their  cities.  At  Paris  the  privilege  turned  to  a 
flagrant  abuse,  and  gave  rise  to  many  scandalous  conten- 
tions.' Still  more  valuable  advantages  were  those  relating 
to  ecclesiastical  preferments,  of  which  a  large  proportion  was 
reserved  in  France  to  academical  graduates.  Something  of 
the  same  sort,  though  less  extensive,  may  still  be  traced  in 

1  BjuMr,  t.  tL  p.  292.  *  CnTkr,  t.  il.  p.  8BB. 

*  Grvflar  and  VlUani,  paMim. 
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the  rules  respecting  plaralitj  of  benefices  in  our  English 
church. 

This  remarkable  and  almost  sudden  transition  from  a  total 
indifTerence  to  all  intellectual  pursuits  cannot  be  oanfeg  of 
ascribed  perhaps  to  any  general  causes.  The  their  <». 
restoration  of  the  civil,  and  the  formation  of  the  '*  ^' 
canon  law,  were  indeed  eminently  conducive  to  it,  and  a 
large  propoilion  of  scholars  in  most  universities  confined 
themselves  to  jurisprudence.  But  the  chief  attraction  to  the 
studious  was  the  new  scholastic  philosophy.  The  sehoiMtio 
love  of  contention,  especially  with  such  arras  as  the  philosophy, 
art  of  dialectics  supplies  to  an  acute  understanding,  is  natural 
enough  to  mankind.  That  of  speculating  upon  the  mysterious 
questions  of  metaphysics  and  theology  is  not  less  so.  These 
disputes  and  speculations,  however,  appear  to  have  excited 
little  interest  till,  after  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century, 
Boscelin,  a  professor  of  logic,  revived  the  old  question  of  the 
Grexnan  schools  respecting  universal  ideas,  the  reality  of 
which  he  denied.  This  kindled  a  spirit  of  metaphysical  dis- 
cussion, which  Lanfranc  and  Anselm,  successively  archbishops 
of  Canterbury,  kept  alive ;  and  in  the  next  century  Abelard 
and  Peter  Lombard,  •  especially  the  latter,  completed  the 
scholastic  system  of  philosophizing.  The  logic  of  Aristotle 
seems  to  have  been  partly  known  in  the  eleventh  century, 
although  that  of  Augustin  was  perhaps  in  higher  estima- 
tion;^ in  the  twelfth  it  obtained  more  decisive  influence. 
His  metaphysics,  to  which  the  logic  might  be  considered  as 
preparatory,  were  introduced  through  translations  from  the 
Arabic,  and  perhaps  also  from  the  Greek,  early  in  the  ensu- 
ing century.^    This  work,  condemned  at  first  by  the  decrees 

1  BmcksTf  Hist.  Czlt.  PhiloeophiiB.  t.  toUo  that  the  leholutiea  of  Europe  de- 

iii.  p.  678.  rived  ftom  the  Arabic  language.     Hi* 

*  Id.  Ibid.    Tlraboschl  coneelTei  that  writings  had  produced  In  the  llourlahing 

the  translatlooB  of  Aristotle  made  by  Mohammedan  kingdoms  a  vast  number 

command  of  Frederic  II.  were  directly  of  commentators,  and  of  metaphysicians 

from  the  Qreek,  t.  It.  p.  146;  and  cen-  trained  in  the  same  school.    Of  these 

sures  Brucker  for  the  contrary  opinion.  AverroeSf  a  natlTe  of  CordoTa,  who  died 

Buhle,  however  (Hist,  de  la  Philosophie  early  in  the  thirteenth  century,  was  the 

Moderne,  t.  i.  p.  606),  appears  to  egree  most  eminent.    It  would  be  curious  to 

with  Brucker.    It  is  almost  certain  that  examine  more  minutely  than  lias  hitherto 

Versions   were  made   tnm   the  Arabic  been  done  the  original  writings  of  these 

Aristotle :  which  Itself  was  not  imme-  flunous  men,  which  no  doubt  have  suf* 

diately  taken  from  the  Oreek,  but  from  a  fi»red  In  translation.    A  passage  from  Al 

Syrlae  medium.     Ginguen^,  Hist.  Litt.  Oaael«  which  Mr.  Turner  hu  rendered 

de  ritalie,  t.  i.  p.  212  (on  the  authority  from  the  latin,  with  all  the  disadvantege 

of  3L  LangMs).  of  a  double  remoye  from  the  authcr^s 

It  was  not  only  a  knowledge  of  Ailkh  words,  »ppMtt«  to  state  ttie  argaineiit  la 

^tOL..xi.~M.  89 
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of  popes  md  oonncfls  on  aeooimt  of  its  sopposed  tendency  to 
atheism,  acqaired  bj  degrees  an  inflaence,  to  which  even 
popes  and  councils  were  obliged  to  yield.  The  Mendicant 
Vriars,  established  throughout  Europe  in  the  thirteenth  oen- 
tnrjt  grcatij  contributed  to  promote  the  Aristotelian  philoeo- 
phy ;  and  its  final  reception  into  the  orthodox  system  of  the 
church  may  chiefly  be  ascribed  to  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  boast 
of  the  Dominican  order,  and  certainly  the  most  distinguished 
metaphysician  of  the  middle  ages.  His  authority  silenced 
all  MTuples  as  to  that  of  Aristotle,  and  the  two  philosophers 
were  treated  with  equally  implidt  deference  by  the  later 
schoolmen.^ 

This  scholastic  philosophy,  so  famous  for  several  ages,  has 
since  passed  away  and  been  forgotten.  The  histonr  of  liter- 
ature, like  that  of  empire,  is  fuU  of  revolutions.  Our  public 
libraries  are  cemeteries  of  departed  reputation,  and  the  dust 
accumulating  upon  their  untouched  volumes  speaks  as  forci- 
bly as  the  grass  tliat  waves  over  the  ruins  of  Babylon.  Few, 
very  few,  for  a  hundred  years  past,  have  broken  the  repose 
of  the  immense  works  of  the  schoolmen.  None  perhaps  in 
our  own  country  have  acquainted  themselves  particularly 
with  their  contents.  Leibnitz,  however,  expressed  a 'wish 
that  wme  one  conversant  with  modem  philosophy  would  un- 
dertake to  extract  the  scattered  particles  of  gold  which  may 
be  hidden  in  their  abandoned  mines.  This  wish  has  been  at 
length  partially  fulfilled  by  three  or  four  of  those  industrious 
students  and  keen  metaphysicians,  who  do  honor  to  modern 
Germany.  But  most  of  their  works  are  unknown  to  me 
except  by  repute,  and  as  they  all  appear  to  be  formed  on  a 
very  extensive  plan,  I  doubt  whether  even  those  h&borious 
men  could  afford  adequate  time  for  this  ungrateful  research. 
Yet  we  cannot  pretend  to  deny  tlmt  Roscelin,  Anselm,  Abo- 
lard,  Peter  Lombard,  Albertus  Magnus,  Thomas  Aquinas, 

Sivor  of  that  e1«M  of  NominiilUitf,  called  leholajBtloa ;  an  adminlon  which  •▼try 

ConocptuallNti,  with  mon  olearneM  and  reader  will  perceive  to  be  quite  neoes* 

nreoinioo    than    anything  I  have  Men  lary.    Consequently,  he  gives  us  rather 

iWrai  the  iNshoolmen.    Al  Oasel  died  in  a    verboee    declamation    against    their 

1126,  and  conaequently  might  hare  sug-  philosophy  than  any  clear  Tiew  of  its 

gested  this    theorv  to  Abelard,  which  character.    Of  the  raluable  works  lately 

However  is  not  profiable.    Turner's  Hist.  publiRhed  in  Oemiany  on  the  history  of 

of  Kngl.  vol.  i.  p.  613.  philosophy.  I  have  only  wen  tliat  of 

1  Drucker,    llist.    Crlt.    PhiloMOphl»f  Buhle,  which  did  not  fall  into  my  hands 

t.  lii.    I  have  Ibund  no  bettsr  guide  than  till  I  had  nearly  wrlttsn    these  p^ 

Bruoker.    But  he  eonflisses  himself  not  Tledemann  and  Tennemann  are  I 

Id  have  read  the  original  writtDfi  of  the  Ueve,  stiU  untranalated. 
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Duns  Scotus,  and  Ockham,  were  men  of  acute  and  even 
profound  understandings,  the  giants  of  their  own  generation. 
Even  with  the  slight  knowledge  we  possess  of  their  tenets, 
there  appear  through  the  cloud  of  repulsive  technical  barbar- 
isms rajs  of  metaphysical  genius  which  this  age  ought  not'  to 
despise.  Thus  in  the  works  of  Anselm  is  found  the  cele 
brated  argument  of  Des  Cartes  for  the  existence  of  a  Deitj, 
deduced  from  the  idea  of  an  infinitely  perfect  being.  One 
great  object  that  most  of  the  schoolmen  had  in  view  was,  to 
establish  the  principles  of  natural  theology  by  abstract  rea- 
soning. This  reasoning  was  doubtless  liable  to  great  difficul- 
ties. But  a  modem  writer,  who  seems  tolerably  acquainted 
with  the  subject,  assures  us  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
mention  any  theoretical  argument  to  prove  the  divine  attri- 
butes, or  any  objection  capable  of  being  raised  against  the 
proof,  which  we  do  not  find  in  some  of  the  scholastic  philos- 
ophers.^ The  most  celebrated  subjects  of  discussion,  and 
those  on  which  this  class  of  reasoners  were  most  divided, 
were  the  reality  of  universal  ideas,  considered  as  extrinsic  to 
the  human  mind  and  the  freedom  of  will.  These  have  not 
ceased  to  occupy  the  thoughts  of  metaphysicians.* 

But  all  discovery  of  truth  by  means  of  these  controversies 
was  rendered  hopeless  by  two  insurmountable  obstacles,  the 
authority  of  Aristotle  and  that  of  the  church.     Wherever 

1  Bnhto,  Hist,  de  la  Philos.  Moderne,  and  th«  Edinburgh  ReTfe^m*.     Still  I 

1. 1,  p.  728.    This  author  ndMii  upon  the  cannot  bring  mvielf  to  think  that  then 

whole  a  favorable  notion  oC  AnMlm  and  are  four  more  in  this  country  who  can 

Aqulnaii;buthehardly  notices  any  other,  say  the  same.    Certain  portions,  how- 

>  Mr.  Turner  has  with  hia  character-  ever,  of  his  writings  are  still  read  in  the 

istie  spirit  of  enterprise  examined  some  course  of  instruction  of  some  Catholic 

of   the  writings   of  our  chief  English  uniTerslties. 

schoolmen.  Duns  Scotus   and  Ockham  [I  leave  this  passige  as  it  was  written 

(Hist,  of  Eng.  Tot  1.),  and  even  given  us  about  1814.     But    it    must  be  owned 

some  extracts  fVom  them.    They  seem  with  regard  to  the  schoolmen,  as  well  as 

to  me  very  frivolous,  so  &r  as  I  can  col-  the  Jurists,  that  I  at  that  time  nnder- 

lect    their  meaning.     Ockham   in  par-'  rated,  or  at  least  did  not  anticipate,  the 

ticular  (klls  very  short  of  what  I  had  ex-  attention  which  their  works   have  at- 

lected;  and  his  nominalism  is  strangely  tracted  in  modem  Europe,  and  that  the 

dUfeptnt   flrom    that  of  Berkeley.     We  passage  in  the  text  is  more  applicable  to 

ean  hardly  reckon  a  man  in  the  right,  the  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century 

who  is  so  by  accident,  and  through  so-  than  of  the  present.    For  scTeral  years 

phisticai  reasoning.     However,  a  well-  past  the    metaphysicians    of  Germany 

known  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  France  have  brushed  the  dust  from 

No.  iiii.    p.  !1J4,    gives,    from    Tenne-  the  scholastic  Tolnmes ;  Tennemann  and 

mann,  a  more  flkvorable  account  of  Ock-  Buhle,  Degerando,  but  more  than  all 

ham.  Cousin  and  Rtaiusat,  in  their  excellent 

Perhaps-  I  may  have    Imagined    the  labors  on   Abelard,  have    restored    the 

scholastics  to  be  more  forgotten  than  they  mediaeval  philosophy  to  a  place  in  tran- 

really  are.    Within  a  short  time  I  have  soendental    metaphysics,  which,  during 

met  vrith  Ibur  living  English  writers  who  the  prevalence  of  ttie  Cartesian  school, 

haw  read  parts  of  Thomas  Aquinas:  Mr.  and  those  decived  Itom    it,  had  been 

Tomer,  Mr.  Berington,  Mr.  Goleildie,  refused.    1848.1 
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obsequious  reverence  is  substituted  for  bold  inquiry,  truth,  if 
she  is  not  already  at  hand,  will  never  be  attained.  The 
scholastics  did  not  understand  Aristotle,  whose  original  writ- 
insDB  they  could  not  read ;  ^  but  his  name  was  received  with 
implicit  faith.  They  learned  iiis  peculiar  nomenclature,  and 
fancied  that  he  had  given  them  realities.  The  authority  of 
the  church  did  them  still  more  harm.  It  has  been  said,  and 
probably  with  much  truth,  that  their  metaphysics  were  inja« 
rious  to  their  theology.  But  I  must  observe  in  return  that 
their  theology  was  equally  injurious  to  their  metaphysics. 
Their  disputes  continually  turned  upon  questions  either  in- 
volving absurdity  and  contradiction,  or  at  best  inscrutable  by 
human  comprehension.  Those  who  assert  the  greatest  an- 
tiquity of  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  as  to  the  real  pres- 
ence, allow  that  both  the  word  and  the  definition  of  transub- 
stantiation  are  owing  to  the  scholastic  writers.  Their  subtle- 
ties were  not  always  so  well  received.  They  reasoned  at 
imminent  peril  of  being  charged  with  heresy,  which  Bos- 
celin,  Abelard,  Lombard,  and  Ockham  did  not  escape.  In 
the  virulent  factions  that  arose  out  of  their  metaphysical 
quarrels,  either  party  was  eager  to  expose  its  adversary  to 
detraction  and  persecution.  The  Nominalists  were  accused, 
one  hardly  sees  why,  with  reducing,  like  Sabellius,  the  per- 
sons of  the  Trinity  to  modal  distinctions.  The  ReaUsts,  with 
more  pretence,  incurred  the  imputation  of  holding  a  language 
that  savored  of  atheism.^  In  the  controversy  which  the 
Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  disciples  respectively  of  Thom- 
as Aquinas  and  Duns  Scotus,  maintained  about  grace  and 
free-will,  it  was.  of  course  still  more  easy  to  deal  in  mutual 
reproaches  of  heterodoxy.  But  the  schoolmen  were  in  gen- 
eral prudent  enough  not  to  defy  the  censures  of  the  church ; 
and  the  popes,  in  return  for  the  support  they  gave  to  all 
exorbitant  pretensions  of  the  Holy  See,  connived  at  this 
factious  wrangling,  which  threatened  no  serious  mischie/y  as 

1  Roger  BaooOf  by  fkr  Uie  truest  phi-  «gregioiu  erron  In  both  respeete.    And 

loeopber  of  the  middle  ftgeSfOompUlnfl  of  there  le  so  mueh  mlnpprehenflioD  and 

the  iguoranoe  of  ArLitotle^a  trsnsUtore.  obaoaritj  in  the  Aristotelian  writingi  as 

Irerjr  timnalatorf  he  observes,  ought  to  thus  translated,  that  no  one  underitandi 

understand  his  au thorns  subject,  and  the  them.    Opus  Mi^ns,  p  46. 

two  laoguages  flrom  which  and  into  wlUch  >  Brucker,  p.  788,  912.     Mr.  Turner 

he  is  to  render  the  work.    But  none  has  fallen  into  some  confusion  as  to  this 

hitlierto,  except   Boethius,  hare  sufB-  point,  and  supposes  the  nominalist  sya< 

dentljr  known  the  languages;  nor  has  tem  to  have  had  a  pantheistical  tendency, 

one,  except  Robert  OrosteCe  (the  fiunous  not  elaarlr  H^pxehending  its  ohaxmeter 

Ushop  of  Lincoln),  had  a  competent  ao-  istics,  p.  olSL 
tuaintaaoe  with  sdenoe.    The  rest  make 
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it  did  not  proceed  from  any  independent  spirit  of  research. 
Yet  with  all  their  apparent  conformitj  to  the  received  creed, 
there  was,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  circamstances,  a 
great  deal  of  real  deviation  from  orthodoxy,  and  even  of  infi* 
delitj.  The  scholastic  mode  of  dispute,  admitting  of  no 
termination  and  producing  no  conviction,  was  the  sure  cause 
of  scepticism ;  and  the  system  of  Aristotle,  especially  with 
the  commentaries  of  Averroes,  bore  an  aspect  very  unfavor* 
able  to  natural  reli^on.^  The  Aristotelian  philosophy,  even 
in  the  hands  of  the  Master,  was  like  a  barren  tree  that  con- 
ceals its  want  of  fruit  by  profusion  of  leaves.  But  the 
scholastic  ontology  was  much  worse.  What  could  be  more 
trifling  than  disquisitions  about  the  nature  of  angels,  their 
modes  of  operation,  their  means  of  conversing,  or  (for  these 
were  distinguished)  the  morning  and  evening  state  of  their 
understandings  ?  *  Into  such  follies  the  schoolmen  appear  to 
have  launched,  partly  because  there  was  less  danger  of  run- 
ning against  a  heresy  in  a  matter  where  the  church  had 
defined  so  little — partly  from  their  presumption,  which  dis- 
dained all  inquiries  into  the  human  mind,  as  merely  a  part 
of  physics — and  in  no  small  degree  through  a  spirit  of  mysti- 
cal fanaticism,  derived  from  the  oriental  philosophy  and  the 
later  Flatonists,  which  blended  itself  with  the  cold-blooded 
technicalities  of  the  Aristotelian  schooL'    But  this  unpro- 

1  Pttmeh  gIvM  »  evriow  tteeoant  of  whersln  all  eztonuQ  phenomeDa,  m  w«U 

the  irreUglon  that  prrrailed  among  the  aa  all  subordinate   ineelleeta,  are  con- 

leamed  at  Veniee  and  Padoaf  in  eon-  ridered  ae  etnanating  flrom  the  Sttpreme 

■equeoee  of  their  unbounded  admiration  Being,  Into  whose  eeaence  thej  axe  here- 

for  Aristotle  and  Averroes.    One  of  this  after  to  be  absorbed.    This  system,  re> 

KhooL,  conversing  with  him,  after  ez-  produced  under  various  modlflcatlona. 

pressing  much  contempt  for  the  Apostles  and  combined  with  various  theories  of 

and     nthers.  exclaimed:    Utinam   tu  philosophy  and  rsligion,  Is  perhaps  the 

Averroim  pati  posses,  ut  videres  quanto  most  congenial  to  the  spirit  of  solitary 

Ule  tuis  his  nngstoribusm^rsit!  M^m.  speculation,  and  consequently  the  most 

de  Petrarque,  t.  ill.  p.  768.     Tlrabosehi,  extensively  diffused  of  any  which  those 

I.  V.  p.  1».  high  themes  have  engendered.    It  orig- 

s  Brucker,  p.  888.  inated  no  doubt  In  sublime  conceptions 

>  This  mystical  philosophy  appears  to  of  divine  omnipotence   and    ubiquity. 

have  been  introiuced  Into  Burope  by  But  clearness  of  expression,  or  indeed  of 

John  Scotus,  whom  Buhle  treats  as  the  Ideas,  being  not  easily  connected  with 

founder  of  the  scholastic  philosophy  ;  mysticism,  the  language  of  philoeophert 

though,  as  it  made  no  sensible  progress  adopting  the    theory  of   emanation    is 

for  two  centuries  after  his  time.  It  seems  (rften  hanlly  distinguishable  from  that  of 

more  natural  to  give  that  credit  to  Rne-  the  nanthebts.    Bmcker,  very  u^Justlyi 

eelin  and  Anseim.    Scotus  or  Brigena,  as  I  imagine  fh>m  the  passages  he  quotes, 

as  he  U  perlwps  more  firequently  called,  accuses    John    Brigena   of  pantheiim. 

took  up.  through  the  medium  of  a  spu-  Hist.  Crit.  Phllos.  p.  620.    The  charge 

rious  work,  ascribed  to  Dionysius  the  would,    however,  be    better    grounded 

Arsopaglte,    that    mnarkable   system,  against  some  whose  style  might  deeelve 

which  has  from  time  immemorial  pre-  an  unaccustomed  xeaider.    In  ftct,  th* 

Tailed  la  some  aohools  of  the  Bast,  philMophj  of  emanation  tofldaveiyiMarlf 
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doctive  waste  of  tbe  faculties  ooold  not  last  fbrever.  Men 
discovered  that  thej  had  given  their  time  for  the  promise  of 
wisdom,  and  been  cheated  in  the  baipiin.  What  John  of 
Salisbury  observes  of  the  Parisian  dialecticians  in  his  own 
time,  that,  after  sevend  years*  absence,  he  found  them  not  a 
step  advanced  and  still  employed  in  nidging  and  panying  the 
same  arguments,  was  equally  applicable  to  the  period  cf 
centuries.  After  three  or  four  hundred  years,  the  scholastics 
had  not  untied  a  single  knot,  nor  added  one  unequivocal  truth 
to  the  domain  of  philosophy.  As  this  became  more  evident, 
the  enthusiasm  for  that  kind  of  learning  declined ;  afier  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  few  distinguidhed  teachers 
arose  among  the  schoolmen,  and  at  the  revival  of  letters  their 
pretended  science  had  no  advocates  lefl,  but  among  the  preju* 
diced  or  ignorant  adherents  of  established  systems.  How 
different  is  the  state  of  genuine  philosophy,  the  zeal  for  which 
will  never  wear  out  by  length  of  time  or  change  of  fashion, 
because  the  inquirer,  unrestrained  by  authority,  is  perpetu- 
ally cheered  by  the  discovery  of  truth  in  researches,  which 
the  boundless  riches  of  nfiture  seem  to  render  indefinitely 
progressive!* 

Yet,  upon  a  general  consideration,  the  attention  paid  in  the 
universities  to  scholastic  philosophy  may  be  deemed  a  source 
of  improvement  in  the  intellectual  character,  when  we  com- 
pare it  with  the  perfect  ignorance  of  some  preceding  ages. 
Whether  the  same  industry  would  not  have  been  more  profit- 
ably directed  if  the  love  of  metaphysics  had  not  intervened, 
is  another  question.  Philology,  or  the  principles  of  good 
taste,  degenerated  through  the  prevalence  of  school-logic. 
The  Latin  compositions  of  the  twelfth  century  are  better  than 
those  of  the  three  that  followed  —  at  least  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  Alps.  I  do  not,  however,  conceive  that  any  real 
correctness  of  taste  or  general  elegance  of  style  was  likely  to  * 
subsist  in  so  imperfect  a  condition  of  society.  These  quali- 
ties seem  to  require  a  certain  harmonious  correspondence  in 

to  th«  doetrine  of  an  iiniT«rta1  rabstanoe,  ( withoot  th*  troabte  of  reading  the  flrrt 

wbloh  bocot  the  athetotic  aystem  of  Spi-  book  of  Cudworth)  firom   two  funona 

DOB^  and  which  appears  to  liave  reTived  paeaages  of  Viif^l  and  Lnean.    Oeonc. 

with  dmihur  oonaequeneee  among   the  1.  iT.T.219;  and  Pharealia,!.  vlii.  t.  6^. 

metaphytioiane  of  Oermany.    EIow  very  >  This  subject,  as  well  as  some  otheri 

eloaely  the  language  of  thto  oriental  phi-  In  thta  part  of  the  present  chapter,  baa 

loeophy,  or  even  that  which  regards  the  been  touched  in  my  Introduction  to  the 

Deity  a«    the  soul  of  the  world,  may  literatnxe  of  the  16th,  16th,  and  ITtli 

tecge  npon  pantbeiam,  will  be  peroeiTed  Genturiaa. 
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the  tone  of  manners  before  thej  can  establish  a  prevalent  in* 
fluence  over  literature.  A  more  real  evil  was  the  diyerting 
of  studious  men  from  mathematical  science.  Early  in  the 
twelfth  centurj  several  persons,  chiefly  English,  had  brought 
into  Europe  some  of  the  Arabian  writings  on  geometry  and 
physics.  In  the  thirteenth  the  works  of  Euclid  were  com- 
mented upon  by  Campano,^  and  Roger  Bacon  was  fully  ao* 
quainted  with  them.^  Algebra,  as  far  as  the  Arabians  knew 
it,  extending  to  quadratic  equations,  was  actually  ia  the  hands 
of  some  Italians  at  the  commencement  of  the  same  age,  and 
preserved  for  almost  three  hundred  years  as  a  secret,  though 
without  any  conception  of  its  importance.  As  abstract  mathe- 
matics require  no  collateral  aid,  they  may  reach  the  highest 
perfection  in  ages  of  general  barbarism ;  and  there  seems  to 
be  no  reason  why,  if  the  course  of  study  had  been  directed 
that  way,  there  should  not  have  arisen  a  Newton  or  a  La 
Place,  instead  of  an  Aquinas  or  an  Ockham.  The  knowl- 
edge displayed  by  Roger  Bacon  and  by  Albertus  Magnus, 
even  in  the  mixed  mathematics,  under  every  disadvantage 
from  the  imperfection  of  instruments  and  the  want  of  re- 
corded experience,  is  sufficient  to  inspire  us  with  regret  that 
their  contemporaries  were  more  inclined  to  astonishment  than 
to  emulation.  These  inquiries  indeed  were  subject  to  the  or- 
deal of  fire,  the  great  purifier  of  books  and  men ;  for  if  the 
metaphysician  stood  a  chance  of  being  burned  as  a  heretic, 
the  natural  philosopher  was  in  not  less  jeopardy  as  a  ms^cian.* 

1  Tintboochi,  t.  It.  p.  ISO.  ibllowine  p«m»ge  :  Duo  sunt  modi  cogi- 

*  Then  is  a  very  copiouR  and  sensible  noscendl;  scilicet  per  argumentum  el 

accountofRogerBscnn  in  Wood  *8  History  experimentum.    Argumentnm  concludit 

of  Oxford,  vol.  i.  p.  S32  (Gutcli's  edition),  et  facit  nos  coneludere  quaestionem ;  sed 

lamalittlesurprlsed  that  Antony  sliould  non    certifleat    neqne  remoTet  dublta- 

have  found  oat  Bacon^s  merit.  tionem,  ut  qniescat  animus  in  intuitu 

The  resemblance  between  Roger  Bacon  reritatis,   nij>i    cam   inveniat  vift  expe- 

and  his  greater  namesalce   is  very  re-  rientin;  quia  multi  habent  argnmenta 

marlcable.     Whether  Lord  Bacon  erer  ad  seibltia,  sed   quia  non  habent  expe- 

read  the  Opus  Majus,  I  Icnow  not ;  but  it  rientUuon,    negllgunt   ea,  neqne   TitanI 

Is  singular,  that  bis  ikrorite  quaint  ex-  nociva  nee  persequuntur  bona.    Si  enim 

Er«mion,/i7!Kro^altt»K8cientiarum,shoald  alionis  homo,  qui  nunquam  ridit  ignem. 

e  fiinnd  in  that  worlc,  though  not  used  probaTit  perargnimenta  suflkientia  quoil 

-  with   the  same  allusion  to  the  Roman  ignis  comburit  et  laedit  res  et  destruit, 

eomitia.    And  whoever  reads  the  sixth  nunquam  propter  hoe  quiesceret  animui 


part   of  the  Opus  M^us,   upon  exper-  audientis,  nee  ignem  Titaret  antequam 

imental  science,  must  be  struclc  by  it  as  poneret  manum  Tel  rem  eombnstibilem 

the  prockcype,  in  spirit,  of  the  Novum  ad    ignem,  ut   per    experlentiam    pro- 

Organum.     The    same    sanguine    and  baret  quod  argumentum  edocebat;  sed 

sometimes  rash  confidence  in  the  eflbet  assumptft  experlentift  combustionis  ceiw 

of  physical  discoreries,  the  same  fondness  tifleatur  animus  et  quiescit  in  ftilgor* 

fbr  experiment,  the  same  preference  of  yeritatis,  quo  argumentum  non  sufickfe| 

inducUve  to  abstract  reasoning,  pervade  sed  experientia.    p.  446. 

ooth  works.    Itoger  Bacon's  philoeopb-  '  See  the  tkU   of  Ceceo  d'AflooU  la 

'  leal   spirit   may  be  iUustiated  by  tha  TInboschL  t  t.  p.  174. 
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A  far  more  sulifttantial  cause  of  intcUecnial  improvement 
CuitfTfltion  ^^  '^®  development  of  those  new  languages  that 
of  tbe  new  Sprang  out  of  the  corruption  of  Latin.  For  three 
Uogiugei.  ^j.  ^^^^  centuries  ailer  what  was  called  the  Ro» 
mance  tongue  was  spoken  in  France,  there  remain  but  few 
vestiges  of  its  employment  in  writing;  though  we  cannot 
draw  an  ab.'ioiute  inference  from  our  want  of  proof, 
thaRoniane*  and  a  critic  of  much  authority  supposes  transla- 
two*Sai«u  ^^"®  *^  have  been  made  into  it  for  religious  pur- 
poses from  the  time  of  Charlemagne.^  During  this 
period  the  language  was  split  into  two  very  separate  dialects, 
the  regions  of  which  may  be  considered,  though  by  no  means 
strictly,  as  divided  by  the  Loire.  These  were  called  the 
Langue  d'Oil  and  the  Langue  d'Oc;  or  in  more  modem 
times,  the  French  and  Proven9al  dialects.  In  the  latter  of 
these  I  know  of  nothing  which  can  even  by  name  be  traced 
beyond  the  year  1100.  About  that  time  Gregory  de  Becha- 
da,  a  gentleman  of  Limousin,  recorded  the  memomble  events 
of  the  first  crusade,  then  recent,  in  a  metrical  history  of  great 
length.'  This  poem  has  altogether  perished;  which,  con- 
sidering the  popularity  of  its  subject,  as  M.  Sismondi  justly 
remarks,  would  probably  not  have  been  the  case  if  it  had 
possessed  any  merit  But  very  soon  afterwards  a  multitude 
of  poets,  like  a  swarm  of  summer  insects,  appeared  in  the 
Troabwioiin  southem  provinces  of  France.  These  were  the 
of  ProTvooo.  celebrated  Troubadours,  whose  fame  depends  far 
less  on  their  positive  excellence  than  on  the  darkness  of  pre- 
ceding ages,  on  the  temporary  sensation  they  excited,  and 
their  permanent  influence  on  the  state  of  European  poetry 
From  William  count  of  Poitou,  the  earliest  troubadour  on 
reconl,  who  died  in  1126,  to  their  extinction,  about  the  end 
of  the  next  century,  there  were  probably  several  hundred  of 
these  versifiers  in  the  language  of  Provence,  though  not 
always  natives  of  France.  Millot  has  published  the  lives  of 
one  hundred  and  forty-two,  besides  the  names  of  many  more' 

1  Le    Boenf,   Wm.    de    PAcad.    das  fhcetaTerbaproferret^duodedmannonnn 

Xmwript.  t.  xtU.  p.  711.  Bpatium  rniper  hoe  opus  operam  dedii. 

s  Gregorian,  coffnomento  Beehada,  de  Ne  Ter6  Tileficeret  propter   Terbum  vul* 

Castro  de  Turribus,  profemione  mllea,  gare.  non   aine  pnecepto  eplsoopl  Hue- 

•ubtilimimi   Ingenfi    Vir,  allquantnlum  torgii,  et   eonsilio  Oaaberci  Normaoni, 

imbotua  UteriSf  horum  genta  prKUorum*  hoo  opaa  afcxreffiua  est.    I  tranarribe  thla 

maternjL  Ungul  rhy thmo  ?ulgari,  ut  po.  from  Heeren'a  Esaal  aur  le*  CroisadeR,  p 

puiuA  plentter  intetligcret,  ingeus  Tola-  447;  whoae  refttrence  ia  to  Labb6,  BibUo* 

Ben  decanter  oompoault,  et  ut  Tera  et  theca  nora  Bi^.  t.  U.  p.  296. 
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whose  history  is  unknown ;  and  a  still  greater  number,  it 
cannot  be  doubted,  are  unknown  by  name.  Among  tliose 
]>oets  are  reckoned  a  king  of  England  (Richard  I.),  two  of 
Aragon,  one  of  Sicily,  a  dauphin  of  Auvergoe,  a  count  of 
Foix,  a  prince  of  Orange,  many  noblemen  and  several  ladies. 
One  can  hardly  pretend  to  account  for  this  sudden  and  tran- 
sitory love  of  verse :  but  it  is  manifestly  one  symptom  of  the 
rapid  impulse  which  the  human  mind  received  in  the  twelfth 
century,  and  contemporaneous  with  the  severer  studies  that 
began  to  flourish  in  the  universities.  It  was  encouraged  by 
the  prosperity  of  Languedoc  and  Provence,  undisturbed,  com- 
paratively with  other  countries,  by  internal  warfare,  and  dis- 
posed by  the  temper  of  their  inhabitants  to  feel  wFth  voluptu- 
ous sensibility  the  charm  of  music  and  amorous  poetry.  But 
the  tremendous  storm  that  fell  upon  Languedoc  in  the  crusade 
against  the  Albigeois  shook  off  the  flowers  of  Proven9id 
verse  ;  and  the  final  extinction  of  the  fief  of  Toulouse,  with 
the  removal  of  the  counts  of  Provence  to  Naples,  deprived 
the  troubadours  of  their  most  eminent  patrons.  An  attempt 
was  made  in  the  next  century  to  revive  them,  by  distributing 
prizes  for  the  best  composition  in  the  Floral  Games  of  Tou- 
louse, which  have  sometimes  been  erroneously  referred  to  a 
higher  antiquity.^  This  institution  perhaps  still  remains ;  but 
even  in  its  earliest  period  it  did  not  establish  the  name  of  any 
Proven yal  poet.  Nor  can  we  deem  these  fantastical  solemni- 
ties, styled  Courts  of  Love,  where  ridiculous  questions  of 
metaphysical  gallantry  were  debated  by  poetical  advocates, 
under  the  presidency  and  arbitration  of  certain  ladies,  much 
calculated  to  bring  forward  any  genuine  excellence.  They 
illustrate,  however,  what  is  more  immediately  my  own  ob- 
ject, the  general  ardor  for  poetry  and  the  manners  of  those 
chivalrous  ages.^ 

The  great  reputation  acquired  by  the  troubadours,  and 
panegyrics  lavished  on  some  of  them  by  Dante  ^^j^,     ^^ 
and  Petrarch,  excited  a  curiosity  among  literary  cai  eh&r- 
men,  which  has  been  a  good  deal  disappointed  by  *^^' 
further  acquaintance.      An  excellent  French  antiquary  of 
the  last  age.  La  Curne  de  St.  Palaye,  spent  great  part  of  his 

1  D«Sad«,V{«deP6trarqne,  t.l.p.lfiS.  Etat  de  U  PoMe  Fno^ol^e,  p.  94.     I 

Btemondi,  Utt.  du  Midi,  t.  i.  p.  228.  hav«  noTvr  lud  patience  to  look  at  tbt 

s  For  the  Ooarts  of  Love,  nee  De  Sade,  older  writen  who  have  (leatad  this  tlra- 

Vle  da  P^trarque,  t.  ii.  note  19.     Le  aomasak^t. 
dimnd,  FabUauz,  fe.  i.  p.  270.    Aoqueftirt, 
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life  in  accumulating  manuscripts  of  Proven9al  poetry,  very 
little  of  which  had  ever  been  printed.  Translations  from 
part  of  this  collection,  with  memorials  of  the  writers,  were 
published  by  Millot ;  and  we  certainly  do  not  often  meet  with 
passages  in  his  three  volumes  which  giv6  us  any  poetical 
pleasure.^  Some  of  the  original  poems  have  since  been  pub- 
lished, and  the  extracts  made  from  them  by  the  recent  histo- 
rians of  southern  literature  are  rather  superior.  The  trou- 
badours chiefly  confined  themselves  to  subjects  of  love,  or 
rather  gallantry,  and  to  satires  (sirventes),  which  are  some- 
times keen  and  spirited.  No  romances  of  chivalry,  and 
hardly  any  tales,  are  found  among  their  works.  There  seems 
a  general  deficiency  of  imagination,  and  especially  of  that 
vivid  description  which  distinguishes  works  of  genius  in  the 
rudest  period  of  society.  In  the  poetry  of  sentiment,  their 
favorite  province,  they  seldom  attain  any  natural  expression, 
and  consequently  produce  no  interest.  I  speak,  of  course,  on 
the  presumption  that  the  best  specimens  have  been  exhibited 
by  those  who  have  undertaken  the  task.  It  must  be  allowed, 
however,  that  we  cannot  judge  of  the  troubadours  at  a  great- 
er disadvantage  than  through  the  prose  translations  of  Millot. 
Their  poetry  was  entirely  of  (hat  class  which  is  allied  to 
:nusic,  and  excites  the  fancy  or  feelings  rather  by  the  power 
of  sound  than  any  stimulancy  of  imagery  and  passion.  Pos- 
sessing a  flexible  and  harmonious  language,  they  invented  a 
variety  of  metrical  arrangements,  perfectly  new  to  the  na- 
tions of  Europe.  The  Latin  hymns  were  striking,  but  mo- 
notonous, the  metre  of  the  northern  French  unvaried ;  but 
in  Proven 9al  poetry,  almost  every  length  of  verse,  from  two 
syllables  to  twelve,  and  the  most  intricate  disposition  of 
rhymes,  were  at  the  choice  of  the  troubadour.  The  can- 
£oni,  the  sestine,  all  the  lyric  metres  of  Italy  and  Spain  were 
borrowed  from  his  treasury.  With  such  a  command  of  poet- 
ical sounds,  it  was  natural  that  he  should  inspire  delight  into 
ears  not  yet  rendered  familiar  to  the  artifices  of  verse ;  and 
even  now  the  fragments  of  these  ancient  lays,  quoted  by  M. 
Sismondi  and  M.  Ginguene,  seem  to  possess  a  iEort  of  charm 
that  has  evaporated  in  translation.  Upon  this  harmony,  and 
upon  the  facility  with  which  mankind  are  apt  to  be  deluded 
into  an  admiration  of  exaggerated  sentiment  in  poetry,  they 

I  Hlstoira  LltUndre  des  Troabadoiin.   Paris,  1774. 
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depended  for  their  influence.  And  however  vapid  the  songs 
of  Provence,  may  seem  to  our  apprehensions,  thej  were  un- 
doubtedly the  source  from  which  poetry  for  many  centuries 
derived  a  great  portion  of  its  habitual  language.* 

It  has  been  maintained  by  some  antiquaries,  that  the 
northern  Romance,  or  what  we  properly  call 
French,  was  not  formed  until  the  tenth  century,  J^^J^ 
the  common  dialect  of  all  France  having  previous-  poetiy  aod 
ly  resembled  that  of  Languedoc  This  hypothesis  ^^^^' 
may  not  be  indisputable ;  but  the  question  is  not  likely  to  be 
settled,  as  scarcely  any  written  specimens  of  Romance,  even 
of  that  age,  have  survived.'  In  the  eleventh  century,  among 
other  more  obscure  productions,  both  in  prose  and  metre, 
there  appears  what,  if  unquestioned  as  to  authenticity,  would 
be  a  viduable  monument  of  this  language;  the  laws  of  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror.  These  are  preserved  in  a  manuscript 
of  Ingulfus's  History  of  Croyland,  a  blank  being  left  in  other 
copies  where  they  should  be  inserted.*  They  are  written  in 
an  idiom  so  far  removed  from  the  Provenpa^  that  one  would 
be  disposed  to  think  the  separation  between  these  two  species 
of  Romance  of  older  standing  than  is  conmionly  allowed. 
But  it  has  been  thought  probable  that  these  laws,  which  in 
fact  were  nearly  a  repetition  of  those  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, were  originally  published  in  Anglo-Saxon,  the  only 
language  intelligible  to  the  people,  and  translated,  at  a  subse- 
quent period,  by  some  Norman  monk  into  French.^ 

1  Two  rmj  modem  Froneh  writers,  M.  menta  of  the  tenth  eentniy;  and  they 

QiDCuenA  (HiBtoire   Litt6nire  d'ltalie,  quote  part  of  a  charter  as  old  as  940  in 

Farb,  1811)  and  M.  Slsmondl  (Litt«ratnre  Romance,   p.  58.    But  that  antiquary, 

da  Midi  de  rSarope,  Paris,  1818),  hare  In  a  memoir  printed  In  the  serenteenth 

rerived  the  poetical  history  of  the  troa-  volome  of  tlM  Academy  of  Inscriptions, 

badours.    Tb  them,  still  mors  than  to  which  throws  more  light  on  the  inlkney 

HiUot  and  Tiraboschl,  I  would  aeknowl-  of  the  Trench  lanruage  than  anything 

edge  my  obligations  for  the  little  I  haTo  within  my  knowledge,  says  only  that  the 

learned  In  respect  of  this  forgotten  school  earliest  specimens  of  Terse  in  the  royal 

of  poetry.     Notwithstanding,  howerer,  library  are  of  the  elerenth  century  an 

the  heariness  of  MllIot*s  work,  a  fhult  phu  tard.  p.  717.  M.  de  la  Rue  is  said  tc 

not  Imputable  to  himself,  though  Ritson,  hare  found  some  poems  of  the  elereoth 

n  1  remember,  calls  him,  in  his  own  century  In  the  British  Museum,  Roqae- 

KUt4  style, "  a  blockhead,"  It  will  always  fort,  Btat  de  la  Poteie  Francolse,  p.  206. 

uskAil  to  the  inquirer  Into  the  manners  Le  Boeufs  fragment  may  be  round  in  this 

and  opinions  of  the  middle  ages,  from  the  work,  p.  879;  it  seems  nearer  to  the 

numerous  illustrations  It  contains  of  two  Proren^  than  the  French  dialeot. 

geneial  ikcts;  the  extreme  dissoluteness  *  Oale,  XV.  Script,  t.  i.  p.  88. 

of  morals  among  the  higher  ranks,  and  *  Ritson's    Dissertation  on  Romanes 

the  prsTalllog  animosity  of  all  classes  p.  66.    [The  laws  of  William  the  Con* 

•gainst  tlie  clergy.  queror,  published  In  Ingulfus,  are  trana- 

•  Hist.  Utt.  de  la  France,  t.  tU.  p.  68.  lated  fitmi  a  Latin  original ;  the  French 

Le  Bttuf,  aceordinff  to  these   Benedie-  Is  of  the  thirteenth  century.    It  Is  now 

tines,  has  published  some  poetical  tng-  doubted  wliethei  mxj  f  reach,  except  a 
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The  use  of  a  popular  language  became  more  common  af- 
ter the  year  1 100.  Translations  of  some  books  of  Scripture 
and  acts  of  saints  were  made  about  that  time,  or  even  earlier, 
and  there  are  French  sermons  of  St.  Bernard,  from  which 
extracts  have  been  published,  in  the  royal  library  at  Paris.^ 
In  1126,  a  charter  was  granted  by  Louis  VI.  to  the  city  of 
Beauvais  in  French.*  Metrical  compositions  are  in  general 
the  first  literature  of  a  nation,  and  even  if  no  distinct  proof 
could  be  adduced,  we  might  assume  their  existence  before 
the  twelfth  century.  There  is  however  evidence,  not  to  men* 
tlon  the  fragments  printed  by  Le  Bcsuf,  of  certain  lives  of 
flfiints  translated  into  French  verse  by  Thibault  de  Vernon, 
a  canon  of  Rouen,  before  the  middle  of  the  preceding  age. 
And  we  are  told  that  Taillefer,  a  Norman  minstrel,  recited  a 
song  or  romance  on  the  deeds  of  Roland,  before  the  army  of 
his  countrymen,  at  the  battle  of  Hastings  in  1066.  Philip 
de  Than,  a  Norman  subject  of  Henry  I.,  seems  to  be  the 
earliest  poet  whose  works  as  well  as  name  have  reached  us, 
unless  we  admit  a  French  translation  of  the  Work  of  one 
Marbode  upon  precious  stones  to  be  more  ancient.*  This 
De  Than  wrote  a  set  of  rules  for  computation  of  time  and 
an  account  of  different  calendars.  A  happy  theme  for  in- 
spiration without  doubt  1  Another  performance  of  the  same 
author  is  a  treatise  on  birds  and  beasts,  dedicated  to  Ad^ 
laide,  queen  of  Henry  L*  But  a  more  famous  votary  of  the 
muses  was  Wace,  a  native  of  Jersey,  who  about  the  begin- 
ning of  Henry  II.'s  reign  turned  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's 
history  into  French  metre.  Besides  this  poem,  called  le 
Brut  d'Angleterre,  he  composed  a  series  of  metrical  histo- 
ries, containing  the  transactions  of  the  dukes  of  Normandy, 
from  BoUo,  their  great  progenitor,  who  gave  name  to  the 
Roman  de  Rou,  down  to  h^  own  age.  Other  productions 
are  ascribed  to  Wace,  who  was  at  least  a  prolific  versifier, 

fksgmant  of  a  tnuslation  of  Boethliu,  In  Noareaa  TniM  de  Diplomatiqvio  to  be 

▼«rm,  la  extant  of  aa  earlier  age  than  the  translated  fh>in  the  Latin,  t.  Ir.  p.  619. 

twelfth.  Introduction  to  Hist,  of  Uterat.  French  ebarten,  they  iay,  are  not  com- 

8d  edic  p.  2S.]  mon  beibre  the  age  of  Ijonls  IX. ;  and 

1  Hint.  Utt.  t.  iz.  p.  149;  Pabllanx  thin  la  oonllmied  by   thoee   pnbliflbed 

Gir  Barbeaan,  ▼ol.  I.  p.  9,  edit.  1S06;  In  Martenne's  Theaaunu  Aneodotomoi, 

601.  de  PAcadteiiedealnaer.  t.  zr.aod  which  ai«  Tory  commonly    in    French 

STli.  p.  714,  fce.  ftom  his  rrtgn,  bnt  hardly  erer  before. 

1  Mablllon  speaks  of  this  as  the  oldest        *  Bavali^re,  lUrol.  de  la  Lenrae  Fna 

French  instrument  he  had  seen.  Bnt  the  coise,  p.  116,  doubts  the  age  of  this  traii» 

Benedictiues  quote  some  of  the  eletenth  lation. 

century.    Hist.  LItt.  t.  ▼!!.  p.  69.    This       «  Atohssclcgla,  role.  zil.  and  jdM. 
charter  is  supposed  by  the  authors  of 
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and,  if  he  seem  to  deserve  no  higher  title  at  present,  has  a 
claim  to  indulgence,  and  even  to  esteem,  as  having  far  ex- 
celled his  contemporaries,  without  any  superior  advantages 
of  knowledge.  In  emulation,  however,  of  his  fame,  several 
Norman  writers  addicted  themselves  to  composing  chronicles, 
or  devotional  treatises  in  metre.  The  court  of  our  Norman 
kings  was  to  the  early  poets  in  the  Langue  d'Oil,  what  those 
of  Aries  and  Toulouse  were  to  the  troubadours.  Henry  I. 
was  fond  enough  of  literature  to  obtain  the  surname  of  Beau- 
clerc;  Henry  II.  was  more  indisputably  an  encourager  of 
poetry ;  and  Richard  I.  has  lef^  compositions  of  his  own  in 
one  or  other  (for  the  point  is  doubtful)  of  the  two  dialects 
spoken  in  France.* 

If  the  poets  of  Normandy  had  never  gone  beyond  histori- 
cal and  religious  subjects,  they  would  probably  have  had  less 
claim  to  our  attention  than  their  brethren  of  Provence.  But 
a  different  and  far  more  interesting  species  of  com-  jjorman  im- 
position began  to  be  cultivated  in  the  latter  part  of  mancw  aod 
the  twelfth  century.  Without  entering  upon  the 
controverted  question  as  to  the  origin  of  romantic  fictions, 
referred  by  one  party  to  the  Scandinavians,  by  a  second  to 
the  Arabs,  by  others  to  the  natives  of  Britany,  it  is  manifest 
that  the  actual  stories  upon  which  one  early  and  numerous 
class  of  romances  was  founded  are  related  to  the  traditions 
of  the  last  people.  These  are  such  as  turn  upon  the  fable 
of  Arthur ;  for  though  we  are  not  entitled  to  deny  the  exi:*tr 
ence  of  such  a  personage,  his  story  seems  chiefly  the  creation 
of  Celtic  vanity.  Traditions  current  in  Britany,  though  proba- 
bly (ferived  from  this  island,  became  the  basis  of  Geoffrey  of 
Monmouth's  Latin  prose,  which,  as  has  been  seen,  was  trans- 
fused into  French  metre  by  Wace.*    The  vicinity  of  Nor- 

1  Millot  nays  that  Rlebard^s  rirrentes  toI.  I.  p.  66.     Richard   alao  eompoMd 

(aatlrieal  tonga)  hare  appvared  In  French  Tenea  tn  the  PoiteTin  dialect,  fipoken  at 

aa  well  ajt  l*roven9aI,  but  that  the  former  that  time  in  Maine  and  Arjoa,  which 

la  probably  a    tranalatinu.      llUt.  dea  reaemblea  the  Lanffue  d'Oo  more  than 

Troubadoura,  rol.  I.  p.  64.    Yet  I  have  that  of  northern  France,  though,  e»pe- 

met  with  no  writer  who  quotes  them  in  cially  In  the  latter  countries,  it  gH?e  way 

the  latter  lanjcuage,  and  M.  Oingueni,  not  long  afterward*.    Id.  p.  77.] 

a«  well  aa  Le  Grand  d'Aoaay,  oouiddeni  *  Thl^  deriTatlon  of  the  romantle  ato- 

Richard  as  a  troufeur.  rlea  of  Arthur,  which  Le  Qrand  d^Auaay 

[Kaynouard   haa  iince  published,  in  ridiculously  attributes   to  the  jealouay 

PpiTen^ttl,  the  sung  of  Rirhanl  on  hla  entertained  by  the  English   of  the  re* 

captivity,  which  had  seTeral  times  ap-  nown  of  Charlemagne,  ij»  stated  In  a  very 

peared  in  French.    It  is  not  improbable  perspicuous  and  satiidaotory  manner  by 

that  he  wrote  it  in  both  dialects,  lieroux  Mr.  Kills,  in  his  Specimens  of  fiarfy  Kn|^ 

de  Lincy,  CliantB  Historii^uea  Fran^ais,  lisb  Metrical  RomanoMi. 
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mand}  enabled  its  poets  to  enrich  their  narratives  with  othei 
Arrooriean  fictions,  all  relating  to  the  heroes  who  had  sur- 
rounded the  table  of  the  son  of  Uther.^  An  equally  imagi- 
nary history  of  Charlemagne  gave  rise  to  a  new  family  of 
romances.  The  authors  of  these  fictions  were  called  Trou- 
veurs,  a  name  obviously  identical  with  that  of  Troubadours. 
But  except  in  name  there  was  no  resemblance  between  the 
minstrels  of  the  northern  and  southern  dialects.  The  inven- 
tion of  one  class  was  turned  to  description,  that  of  the  other 
to  sentiment ;  the  first  were  epic  in  their  form  and  style,  the 
latter  almost  always  lyric  We  cannot  perhaps  give  a  better 
notion  of  their  dissimilitude,  than  by  saying  that  one  school 
produced  Chaucer,  and  the  other  Petrarch.  Besides  these 
romances  of  chivalry,  the  trouveurs  displayed  their  powers 
of  lively  narration  in  comic  tales  or  fabliaux,  (a  name  some- 
times extended  to  the  higher  romance,)  which  have  aided 
the  imagination  of  Boccace  and  La  Fontaine.  These  com- 
positions are  certainly  more  entertaining  than  those  of  the 
troubadours ;  but,  contrary  to  what  I  have  said  of  the  latter, 
they  oflen  gain  by  appearing  in  a  modem  dress.  Their 
versification,  which  doubtless  had  its  charm  when  listened  to 
around  the  hearth  of  an  ancient  castle,  is  very  languid  and 
prosaic,  and  suitable  enough  to  the  tedious  prolixity  into 
which  the  narrative  is  apt  to  fall ;  and  though  we  find  many 
sallies  of  that  arch  and  sprightly  simplicity  which  character- 
izes the  old  language  of  France  as  well  as  England,  it 
requires,  upon  the  whole,  a  factitious  t&ste  to  relish  these 
Norman  tales,  considered  as  poetry  in  the  higher  sense  of 
the  word,  distinguished  from  metrical  fiction. 

A  manner  very  different  from  that  of  the  fabliaux  was 
Rornao  de  u  adopted  in  the  Roman  de  la  Rose,  begun  by  Wil- 
^^^^  liam  de  Loris  about  1250,  and  completed  by  John 

de  Meun  half  a  century  later.  This  poem,  which  contains 
about  16,000  lines  in  the  usual  octo-sy liable  verse,  from 
which  the  early  French  writers  seldom  deviated,  is  an  alle- 
gorical vision,  wherein  love  and  the  other  passions  or  qualities 

1  [Though  the  storlef  of  Arthur  wera  British  erown,  and  mt  intended,  oonsa- 

BOt  ioTeoted  by  the  Bngliah  outof  jeal-  quently,  as  a  eoonterpolae  to  that  of 

oofy  of  Charlemai^,  it  haa  b«ea  Ingen-  Turpin,  whioh  neTer  became  popular  in 

lously  conjfir.tared  and  rendered  highly  England.    It  is  doubtftil,  In  my  Judg^ 

probable  by  Mr.  Sharon  Turner,  that  ment,  whether  Qeo(fr«y  borrowed  eo  much 

the  history  by  Oeoflfrey  of  Monmouth  flrom  Armorioan  traditloDa  u  ho  pM> 

was  compoiiwd  with  a  political  view  to  dis-  tended.  ] 
play  the  iodependenoe  and  dignity  of  th« 
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connected  with  it  pass  over  the  stage,  withont  the  hiterven- 
tion,  I  believe,  of  any  less  abstract  personages.  Though 
similar  allegories  were  not  unknown  to  the  ancients,  and, 
which  is  more  to  the  purpose,  may  be  found  in  other  produc- 
tions of  the  thirteenth  century,  none  had  been  constructed  so 
elaborately  as  that  of  the  Roman  de  la  Rose.  Ck)ld  and 
tedious  as  we  now  consider  this  species  of  poetry,  it  originated 
in  the  creative  power  of  imagination,  and  appealed  to  more 
refined  feeling  than  the  common  metrical  narratives  could 
excite.  This  poem  was  highly  popular  in  the  middle  ages, 
and  became  the  source  of  those  numerous  allegories  which 
had  not  ceased  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  French  language  was  employed  in  prose  as  well  as  in 
metre.  Indeed  it  seems  to  have  had  almost  an  ^^^^  i^ 
exclusive  privilege  in  this  respect.  ^  The  Ian-  Fnoeh 
guage  of  Oil,"  says  Dante,  in  his  treatise  on  vul-  '*'°^* 
gar  speech,  '*  prefers  its  claim  to  be  ranked  above  those  of  Oc 
and  Si  (Proven9al  and  Italian),  on  the  ground  that  all  trans- 
lations or  compositions  in  prose  have  been  written  therein, 
from  its  greater  facility  and  grace,  such  as  the  books  com- 
piled from  the  Trojan  and  Roman  stories,  the  delightful 
fables  about  Arthur,  and  many  other  works  of  history  and 
science.*'^  I  have  mentioned  already  the  sermons  of  St. 
Bernard  and  translations  from  Scripture.  The  laws  of  the 
kingdom  of  Jerusalem  purport  to  have  been  drawn  up  imme- 
diately afler  the  first  crusade,  and  though  their  language  has 
been  materially  altered,  there  seems  no  doubt  that  they  were 
originally  compiled  in  French.^  Besides  some  charters, 
there  are  said  to  have  been  prose  romances  before  the  year 
1200.*    Early  in  the  next  age  Ville  Hardouin,  seneschal  of 

1  Proee  e  Rime  di  Dante.  Venes.  1758,  and  a  leeond  In  1809,  by  lixteen  eom- 

t.  it.  p.  261.    Dante's  words,  biblU  cum  minionera  choeen  hj  the  states  of  the 

Tn^Janorum    Romaoorumqne    fpestibos  kingdom  of  Cyprus.     Their   language 

eompil&ta,  seem  to  bear  no  other  moan-  seems  to  be  such  as  might  be  expected 

Ing  than  what  I  have  giren;    But  there  fh>m  the  time  of  the  former  rerision. 

may  be  a  doubt  whether  bibtia  is  erer  *  Sereral  prose  romances  were  written 

used  except  for  the  Scriptures;  and  the  or  translated  from  the  Latin,  about  1170, 

Italian  translator  renders  it,  cioi  la  bib-  and    afterwards.     Mr.   Kills    seems  in- 

bia,  i  fiitd  de  i  Trqjaol,  e  de  i  Romani.  dined  to  dispute  their  antiquity.    But, 

In  this  case  something  is  wrong  in  the  besides  the  authorities  of  La  RaTalidre 

original  Latin,  and  Dante  will  haveallud-  and  Treman,  the  latter  of  which  is  not 

ed  to  tlie  translations  of  parts  of  Scrip-  worth  much,  a  late  Tery  extensiTely  in- 


tare  made  into  French,  as  mentioned  in  formed  writer  seems  to  have  put  thlf 

the  text.  matter  out  of  doubt.     Roquefort  Fl»- 

*  The  Assises  de  Jinualem  haYe  un-  mericourt.  Btat  de  ]k  Poteie  Francalse 

dergone  two  revisions ;  one,  in  1250.  by  dans  lee  12n«  e(  18n*  liteles.  Parts,  I8U, 

•rderof  John  d'Jbelin,  count  of  JaSa,  p.  147 
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Campagne,  recorded  the  capture  of  Constantinople  in  the 
fourth  crusade,  an  expedition,  the  glory  and  reward  of  i«hich 
he  had  personally  shared,  and,  as  every  original  work  of  prior 
date  has  either  perished  or  is  of  small  importance,  may  be 
deemed  the  father  of  French  prose.  The  Establishments  of 
St.  Louis,  and  the  law  treatise  of  Beaumanoir,  fill  up  the 
interval  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  before  ita  conclusion 
we  must  suppose  the  excellent  memoirs  of  Joinville  to  have 
been  composed,  since  they  are  dedicated  to  Louis  X.  in  1315 
when  the  author  could  hardly  be  less  than  ninety  years  of 
age.  AVithout  prosecuting  any  further  the  history  of  French 
literature,  I  will  only  mention  the  translations  of  Livy  and 
Sallust,  made  in  the  reign  and  by  the  order  of  John,  with 
those  of  Caesar,  Suetonius^,  Ovid,  and  parts  of  Cicero,  which 
are  due  to  his  successor  Charles  V.* 

I  confess  myself  wholly  uninformed  as  to  the  original 
Bpuninh  formation  of  the  Spanish  language,  and  as  to  the 
languago.  epoch  of  its  Separation  into  the  two  principal  dia- 
lects of  Castile  and  Portugal,  or  Gallicia;*  nor  should  I 
perhaps  have  alluded  to  the  literature  of  that  peninsula,  were 
it  not  for  a  remarkable  poem  which  shines  out  among  the 
minor  lights  of  those  times.  This  is  a  metrical  life  of  the 
Cld  Ruy  Diaz,  written  in  a  barbarous  style  and  with  the 
rudest  inequality  of  measure,  but  with  a  truly  Homeric 
warmth  and  vivacity  of  delineation.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  the  author's  name  has  perished ;  but  its  date 
has  been  referred  by  some  to  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, while  the  hero's  actions  were  yet  recent,  and  before  the 
taste  of  Spain  had  been  corrupted  by  the  Proven9al  trouba- 
dours, whose  extremely  different  manner  would,  if  it  did  not 

1  ViIlaiTt,niKt.deFrance,  t.  xl.  p.l21 ;  that  country  may  pomibly  go  ftirtber 

Do  SaAl«.  Vie  du  IVtnirque,  t.  Hi.  p.  648.  back.    Another  of  1101   in  publbihM]  la 

Charles  V.  had  luorv  Uitrnfng  than  uiofft  Marina^a  TuoriA  de  laa  Cortes,  t.  iii.  p.  1. 

prlnccH  of  hU  time.    Chrbtiuc  dH  IMfHin,  It  ia  in  a  VlJiniua  by  Pct«r  the  Cruel, 

a  lady  who  has  written    memoirs,  or  and    rannot,  I  preauoMt,   hare  been  a 

rather  an  eulogy  of  him,  niya  that  bis  tranalatlon  fh>m  the  lAtin.    Yet  the  ed* 

fiither  le  fl;«t  introdin*  en  lettreii  mou't  itoni  of  No urcau  Tr.dO;I)iplom.  mention 

soflbutqiment,  et  tant  que  comp4.'teuiment  a  charter  of  1243,  as  the  earliefit  they  ara 

enteudoit  ran   I^tin,  et  M)ufflMitmnient  acquainted  with  In  the  Spanish  language, 

scavoic  Iwi  n-Klett  de  jp^ninudre ;  la  quelle  t.  if.  p.  5^. 

cho.>«e  plcuft  u  dieu  tiu'iiinai  funt  iiccou-       Chnrtera  in  the  German  lani^age,  ao 

tumee    cntre    lea  prince.^.     Collect,  de  cording  to  the  same  work,  first  appear 

Hem.  t.  V.  p.  11)3,  lUO.  &c.  in  the   time  of  the  emperor    Kodolph, 

3  The  e}irliej)ts$panl«h  that  T  remember  nfUir  1272,  and    became  ui*ttal   In  the 

to  have  neen  in  an  instrument  In  Mar-  next   century,    p.  523.    Bnt    StruTiut 

tenne,  Thcj^aurui*  Anecdotorum.  t.  1.  p.  mentions  an  Instrument  of  1285,  as  the 

263 ;  the  date  of  which  \»  10B5.    Persons  earliest  in  GormaD.    Corp.  lllst.  Q«nn> 

mors  ooDTemant  with  tbo  antiquities  of  p.  457 
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pervert  the  poet's  genius,  at  least  have  impeded  his  popular- 
ity. A  very  competent  judge  has  pronounced  the  poem  of 
the  Cid  to  be  "  decidedly  and  beyond  comparison  the  finest  in 
the  Spanish  language."  It  is  at  least  superior  to  any  tliat 
was  written  in  £urope  before  the  appearance  of  Dante.^ 

A  strange  obscurity  envelops  the  infancy  of  the  Italian 
language.  Though  it  is  certain  that  grammatical  ^^i 
Latin  had  ceased  to  be  employed  in  ordinary  dig-  wriu»«  in 
course,  at  least  from  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  we  "**  ^'*"*°' 
have  not  a  single  passage  of  undisputed  authenticity,  in 
the  current  idiom,  for  nearly  four  centuries  afterwards. 
Though  Italian  phrases  are  mixed  up  in  the  barbarous  jar- 
gon of  some  charters,  not  an  instrument  is  extant  in  that 
language  before  the  year  1200,  unless  we  may  reckon  one  in 
Vie  Sardinian  dialect  (which  I  believe  was  rather  Proven9al 
than  Italian),  noticed  by  Muratori.'  Nor  is  there  a  vestige 
of  Italian  poetry  older  than  a  few  fragments  of  Ciullo  d'Al- 
camo,  a  Sicilian,  who  must  have  written  before  1193,  since 
he  mentions  Saladin  as  then  living.*  This  may  strike  us  as 
the  more  remarkable,  when  we  consider  the  political  circum- 
stances of  Italy  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries.  From 
the  struggles  of  her  spirited  republics  against  the  emperors 
and  their  internal  factions,  we  might,  upon  all  general  rea- 
soning, anticipate  the  early  use  and  vigorous  cultivation  of 
their  native  language.  Even  if  it  were  not  yet  ripe  for 
historians  and  philosophers,  it  is  strange  that  no  poet  should 
have  been  inspired  with  songs  of  triumph  or  invective  by  the 
various  fortunes  of  his  country.  But,  on  the  contrary,  the 
poets  of  Lombardy  became  troubadours,  and  wasted  their 
genius  in  Provenyal  love  strains  at  the  courts  of  princes. 
The  Milanese  and  other  Lombard  dialects  were,  indeed, 
exceedingly  rude ;  but  this  rudeness  separated  them  more 
decidedly  from  Latin :  nor  is  it  possible  that  the  Lombards 
could  have  employed  that  language  intelligibly  for  any  public 
or  domestic  purpose.     And  indeed  in  the  earliest  Italian 

1  An  extract  from  this  poem  wu  pub-  sagea  in  the  third  TOlnme  of  hlf  Hlatoiy 

Uahed  in  1808  by  Mr.  Southey.  at  the  of  Sonthem    Litenture.    This  popular 

•nd  of  hlR  **  Chronicle  of  the  Cid,"  the  and  elegmnt  worlc  contains  eome  Intereet- 

D»terials  of  which  it  partly  supplied,  ing  and  not  very  common  information  ai 

•ceompanii^d  by  an  excellent  Tersion  by  to  the  early  Spanish  poets  in  the  ProTen- 

a  gonMenian  who  is  distingub^hed,  among  ^  dialect,  as  well  as  those  who  wrota  la 

many  other  talents,  for  an    unrlTalled  Castilian. 

felicity  in  expressing  the  peculiar  manner  *  Dlsaert.  82. 

of  authors  wh'vm  he  translates  or  Iml-  >  Tixaboecbi,  t.  It.  p.  840. 
fates.    H.  Sismondi  has  giTon  other  pas* 

VOL.  II.  —  M.  40 
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compositions  that  have  been  published,  the  new  language  is 
BO  thoroughljr  formed,  that  it  is  natural  to  infer  a  very  long 
disuse  of  that  from  which  it  was  derived.  The  Sicilians 
claim  the  glory  of  having  first  adapted  their  own  harmonious 
dialect  to  poetry.  Frederic  II.  both  encouraged  their  art 
and  cultivated  it;  among  the  very  first  essays  of  Italian 
verse  we  find  his  productions  and  those  of  his  chancellor 
Piero  delle  Vigne.  Thus  Italy  was  destined  to  owe  tlie  be- 
ginnings of  her  national  literature  to  a  foreigner  and  an 
enemy.  These  poems  are  very  short  and  few ;  those  as- 
cribed to  St.  Francis  about  the  same  time  are  hardly  distin- 
guishable from  prose ;  but  after  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century  the  Tuscan  poets  awoke  to  a  sense  of  the  beauties 
which  their  native  language,  refined  from  the  impurities  of 
vulgar  speech,^  could  display,  and  the  genius  of  Italian  liter- 
ature was  rocked  upon  the  restless  waves  of  the  Florentine 
democracy.  Ricordano  Malespini,  the  first  historian,  and 
nearly  the  first  prose  writer  in  Italian,  lefl  memorials  of  the 
republic  down  to  the  year  1281,  which  was  that  of  his 
death,  and  it  was  continued  by  Giacchetto  Malespini  to  1286. 
These  are  little  'inferior  in  purity  of  style  to  the  best  Tuscan 
authors ;  for  it  is  the  singular  fate  of  that  language  to  have 
spared  itself  all  intermediate  stages  of  refinement,  and,  start- 
ing the  last  in  the  race,  to  have  arrived  almost  instantaneous* 
ly  at  the  goal.  There  is  an  interval  of  not  much  more  than 
half  a  century  between  the  short  fragment  of  Ciullo  d'AIca- 
mo,  mentioned  above,  and  the  poems  of  Guido  Guinizzelli, 
Guitone  d'Arezzo,  and  Guido  Cavalcante,  which,  in  their 
diction  and  turn  of  thought,  are  sometimes  not  unworthy  of 
Petrarch.* 

1  Dante,  In  hit  tnatlfle  De  Tulgarl  Blc>  whom  Tuiean  Is  the  proper  dsnomlna 
qnentU,  rtckona  fonrtoea  or  flftoen  di»-  tion  of  their  national  tonsrae. 
lects.  spoken  In  different  p&rta  of  Italy,  *  Tiraboechi,  t.  It.  p.  809-^77.  Gin- 
all  of  which  were  debased  by  impure  goenA,  Yol.  i.  c.  6.  The  style  of  Uie 
modes  of  expression.  But  the  "  noble.  Vita  MuoTa  of  IHuite,  written  soon  aftct 
priDcipal,  and  courtly  Italian  idiom,"  the  death  of  his  Beatrice,  which  hap- 
was  that  which  belonged  to  every  city,  pened  In  1290,  is  hardly  distinguishable, 
and  seemed  to  belong  to  none,  ana  by  a  forefgoer,  from  that  of  HaehlaTel 
which,  if  Italy  had  a  court,  would  be  the  or  Castiglione.  Tot  so  recent  was  the 
language  of  that  court,    p.  274, 277.  adoption  of  this  language,  that  the  eele- 

Allowing  for  the  metaphysical  obson-  brated  master  of  Dante,  Brunetto  Latlni. 

vlty  in  which  Dante  chooses  to  enTelop  had  written  his  Tesoro  in  French ;  and 

the  subject,  this  might  perhaps  be  said  gives  as  a  reason  for  it,  that  it  was  a 

at  present.    The  FlorenUne  dialect  has  more  agreeable  and  usefhl  language  than 

its  peculiarities,  which    distinguish  it  his  own.  St  se  aucuns  demandoit  pour* 

from    the    general    Italian    language,  qu(4  chls  liTre  est  ecris  en  Romans,  eelon 

though  these  are  seldom  discerned  by  la  raison  de  France,  pour  chose  que  nous 

inniipien,  nor  always  by  natives,  nrlth  sommes  Ytaliea,  Je  diroie  que  oh'est  pou 
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But  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  age  arose  a  much  greater 
genius,  the  true  father  of  Italian  poetry,  and  the 
first  name  in  the  literature  of  the  middle  ages. 
This  was  Dante,  or  Durante  Alighieri,  bom  in  1265,  of  a 
respectable  family  at  Florence.  Attached  to  the  Guelf 
party,  which  had  then  obtained  a  final  ascendency  over  its 
riyal,  he  might  justly  promise  himself  the  natural  reward  of 
talents  under  a  free  government,  public  trust  and  the  esteem 
of  his  compatriots.  But  the  Guelfs  unhappily  were  split 
into  two  factions,  the  Bianchi  and  the  Neri,  with  the  former 
of  whom,  and,  as  it  proved,  the  unsuccessful  side,  Dante  was 
connected.  In  1300  he  filled  the  office  of  one  of  the  Priori^ 
or  chief  magistrates  at  Florence ;  and  having  manifested  in 
this,  as  was  alleged,  some  partiality  towards  the  Bianchi,  a 
sentence  of  proscription  passed  against  him  about  two  years 
afterwards,  when  it  became  the  turn  of  the  opposite  faction 
to  triumph.  Banished  from  his  country,  and  bafiSed  in  sev- 
eral efforts  of  his  friends  to  restore  their  fortunes,  he  had  no 
resource  but  at  the  courts  of  the  Scalas  at  Verona,  and  other 
Italian  princes,  attaching  himself  in  adversity  to  the  Imperial 
interests,  and  tasting,  in  his  own  language,  the  bitterness  of 
another's  bread.^  In  this  state  of  exile  he  finished,  if  he  did 
not  commence,  his  great  poem,  the  Divine  Comedy ;  a  rep- 
resentation of  the  three  kingdoms  of  futurity,  HeU,  Purga- 
tory, and  Paradise,  divided  into  one  hundred  cantos,  and 
containing  about  14,000  lines.     He  died  at  Ravenna  in  1321. 

Dante  is  among  the  very  few  who  have  created  the  na- 
tional poetry  of  their  country.  For  notwithstanding  the  pol- 
ished elegance  of  some  earlier  Italian  verse,  it  had  been 
confined  to  amorous  sentiment;  and  it  was  yet  to  be  seen 
that  the  language  could  sustain,  for  a  greater  length  than  any 
existing  poem  except  the  Iliad,  the  varied  style  of  narration, 
reasoning,  and  ornament.  Of  all  writers  he  is  the  most  un- 
questionably original.  Virgil  was  indeed  his  inspiring  genius, 
as  he  declares  himself,  and  as  may  sometimes  be  perceived  in 
his  diction ;  but  his  tone  is  so  peculiar  and  characteristic,  that 

•hoM  qne    nom   aommta  en  Franoe ;  fraii««lM  eort  parmi  It  monde,  et  Mt  I« 

Taativ  pour  ehoM  qut  ta  parlture  en  est  pitu  delitabla  »  lira   at  a  oir  qa«  nuUt 

plus  dtliiabU  »t  plus  ectntnuns  a  touUs  antra.    QlnguenA,  vol.  i.  p.  884. 

gens     Thera  li  laid  to  be  a  maniucrlpt  i  Tn  prorerai  si  {taj»  CaociagoSda  t« 

blutory  of  Venloa  down  to  1276,  in  the  him)  coma  tk  dl  lale 

Flonntloe  library,  writton  in  French  by  II  pane  altrnl,  e  coma  k  dnro  eaUa 

Martin  de  Canale,  who  aays  that  he  Iim  II  Bcendere  e  U  ■alirper  altrui  ecala. 

thOMa  that  langiuife,  paraaquo  la  laague  Paiadto.  oaat.  IS 
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few  rttiden  woald  be  wilfing  at  first  to  acknowledge  moj  re- 
aeotblanoe.  He  ^pomeseed,  in  an  extnwrdinaiy  degree,  a 
oommand  of  langoage,  the  abiue  €^  which  led  to  his  o^cnritj 
and  licentioaii  innovations.  No  poet  erer  excelled  him  in 
eonciseneiiSy  and  in  the  rare  talent  of  finishing  his  pictures  hj 
a  few  bold  tooches ;  the  merit  of  Pindar  in  his  b^ler  hoarsu 
How  prolix  woald  the  stories  of  France!>ca  or  cf  Ugolino 
hare  become  in  the  hands  of  Ariosto,  or  of  Taaso,  or  of  Grid, 
or  cf  Spenser  I  This  excellence  indeed  is  most  striking  in 
the  first  part  of  his  poem.  Having  formed  his  plan  so  as  to 
give  an  equal  len^  to  the  three  regions  of  his  spiritnal 
world,  he  fband  himself  unable  to  rarj  the  images  of  hope 
or  beatitude,  and  the  ParadiBe  is  a  continual  accumulation  of 
descriptions,  separatelj  beautiful,  but  uniform  and  tedious. 
Though  images  derived  from  light  and  music  are  the  most 
pleasing,  and  can  be  borne  longer  in  poetry  than  anj  others, 
their  sweetness  palls  upon  the  sense  by  frequent  repetition, 
and  we  require  the  intermixture  of  sharper  flavors.  Yet 
there  are  detached  passages  of  great  excellence  in  this  third 
part  of  Dante's  poem  ;  and  even  in  the  long  theological  dis 
cuBsions  which  occupy  the  greater  proportion  of  its  thirty- 
three  cantos,  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  enunciation 
of  abstract  positions  with  remarkable  energy,  conciseness,  and 
sometimes  perspicuity.  The  first  twelve  cantos  of  the  Pur- 
gatory are  an  almoi^t  continual  flow  of  soft  and  brilliant 
poetry.  The  last  seven  are  also  very  splendid ;  but  there  is 
some  heaviness  in  the  intermediate  parts.  Fame  has  justly 
given  the  preference  to  the  Inferno,  which  displays  through- 
out a  more  vigorous  and  masterly  conception  ;  but  the  mind 
of  Dante  cannot  be  thoroughly  appreciated  without  a  perusal 
of  his  entire  poem. 

The  most  forced  and  unnatural  turns,  the  most  barbarous 
licenses  of  idiom,  are  found  in  this  poet  whose  power  of  ex- 
pression is  at  other  times  so  peculiarly  happy.  His  style  is 
indeed  generally  free  from  those  conceits  of  thought  which 
discredited  the  other  poets  of  his  country ;  but  no  sense  is  too 
remote  for  a  word  which  he  finds  convenient  for  his  measure 
or  his  rhyme.  It  seems  indeed  as  if  he  never  altered  a  h*ne 
on  account  of  the  necessity  of  rhyme,  but  forced  another,  or 
perhaps  a  third,  into  company  M'ith  it  For  many  of  his 
faults  no  sufilcient  excuse  can  be  made.  But  it  is  candid  to 
Mmember*  that  Daiite,  writing  almost  in  the  infancy  of  a 


^ 
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language,  which  he  contributed  to  create,  was  not  to  antici* 
pate  tliat  words  which  he  borrowed  from  the  Latin,  and  from 
the  proviociil  dialects,  would  by  accident,  or  through  the  ti« 
mlditj  of  later  writers,  lose  their  place  in  the  classical  idiom 
of  Italy.  If  Petrarch,  Bembo,  and  a  few  more,  had  not 
aimed  rather  at  purity  than  copiousness,  the  phrases  which 
now  appear  barbarous,  and  are  at  least  obsolete,  might  have 
been  fixed  by  use  in  poetical  language. 

The  great  characteristic  excellence  of  Dante  is  elevation 
of  sentiment,  to  which  his  compressed  diction  and  the  em- 
phatic cadences  of  his  measure  admirably  correspond.  We 
read  him,  not  as  an  amusing  poet,  but  as  a  master  of  moral 
wisdom,  with  reverence  and  awe.  Fresh  from  the  deep  and 
serious,  though  somewhat  barren  studies  of  philosophy,  and 
schooled  in  the  severer  discipline  of  experience,  he  has  made 
of  his  poem  a  mirror  of  his  miud  and  life,  the  register  of  his 
solicitudes  and  sorrows,  and  of  the  speculations  in  which  he 
sought  to  escape  their  recollection.  The  banished  magistrate 
of  Florence,  the  disciple  of  Brunetto  Latini,  the  statesman 
accustomed  to  trace  the  varying  fluctuations  of  Italian  fac* 
tion,  is  forever  before  our  eyes.  For  this  reason,  even  the 
prodigal  display  of  erudition,  which  in  an  epic  poem  would 
be  entirely  misplaced,  increases  the  respect  we  feel  for  the 
poet,  though  it  does  not  tend  to  the  reader's  gratification 
Except  Milton,  he  is  much  the  most  learned  of  all  the  greai 
poets,  and,  relatively  to  his  age,  far  more  learned  than  Mil- 
ton. In  one  so  highly  endowed  by  nature,  and  so  consum- 
mate by  instruction,  we  may  well  sympathize  with  a  resent- 
ment which  exile  and  poverty  rendered  perpetually  fresh. 
The  heart  of  Dante  was  naturally  sensible,  and  even  tender; 
his  poetry  is  full  of  simple  comparisons  from  rural  life ;  and 
the  sincerity  of  his  early  passion  for  Beatrice  pierces  through 
the  veil  of  allegory  which  surrounds  her.  But  the  memory 
of  his  injuries  pursues  him  into  the  immensity  of  eternal 
light ;  and,  in  the  company  of  saints  and  angels,  his  unfor- 
giving spirit  darkens  at  the  name  of  Florence.^ 

This  great  poem  was  received  in  Italy  with  that  enthu- 
siastic admiration  which  attaches  itself  to  works  of  genius 
only  in  ages  too  rude  to  listen  to  the  envy  of  competitors,  or 
the  fastidiousness  of  critics.    Almost  every  library  in  thai 

1  PaxBdiio,  cant.  16 
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oountry  contains  manuscript  copies  of  the  Divine  Comedy, 
and  an  account  of  those  who  have  abridged  or  commented 
upon  it  would  swell  to  a  volume.  It  was  thrice  printed  in 
the  year  1472,  and  at  least  nine  times  within  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  city  of  Florence  in  1373,  with  a  magnanimity 
which  almost  redeems  her  original  injustice,  appointed  a  pub- 
lic professor  to  read  lectures  upon  IHinte ;  and  it  was  hardly 
less  honorable  to  the  poet's  memory  that  the  first  person  se- 
lected for  this  ofiice  was  Boccaccio.  The  universities  of  Pisa 
and  Piacenza  imitated  this  example ;  but  it  is  probable  thai 
Dante's  abstruse  philosophy  was  often  more  regarded  in  their 
chairs  than  his  higher  excellences.^  Italy  indeed,  and  all 
Europe,  had  reason  to  be  proud  of  such  a  master.  Since 
Claudian,  there  had  been  seen  for  nine  hundred  years  no 
considerable  body  of  poetry,  except  the  Spanish  poem  of  the 
Cid,  of  which  no  one  had  heard  beyond  the  peninsula,  that 
could  be  said  to  pass  mediocrity;  and  we  must  go  much 
further  back  than  Claudian  to  find  any  one  capable  of  being 
compared  with  Dante.  His  appearance  made  an  epoch  in 
the  intellectual  history  of  modem  nations,  and  banished  the 
discouraging  suspicion  which  long  ages  of  lethargy  tended  to 
excite,  that  nature  had  exhausted  her  fertility  in  the  great 
poets  of  Greece  and  Rome.  It  was  as  if,  at  some  of  the  an- 
cient games,  a  stranger  had  appeared  upon  the  plain,  and 
thrown  his  quoit  among  the  marks  of  former  casts  which  tra- 
dition had  ascribed  to  the  demigods.  But  the  admiration  of 
Dante,  though  it  gave  a  general  impulse  to  the  human  mind, 
did  not  produce  imitators.  I  am  unaware  at  least  of  any 
writer,  in  whatever  language,  who  can  be  said  to  have  fol- 
lowed the  steps  of  Dante :  I  mean  not  so  much  in  his  sub- 
ject as  in  the  character  of  his  genius  and  style.  His  orbit  is 
still  all  his  own,  and  the  track  of  his  wheels  can  never  be 
confounded  with  that  of  a  rival.^ 

In  the  same  year  that  Dante  was  expelled  from  Florence, 

p  ftnrah        ^  notary,  by   name  Petracco,  was  involved  in  a 

similar  banishment     Retired  to  Arezzo,  he  there 

became  the  father  of  Francis  Petrarch.    This  great  man 

1  VelU,  Vita  di  Dftnta.    Tirabowhi.  gaflload.    Bnt  bMldn  serenl  l«9eTidazT 

I  The  Kourea  from  which  Dante  de-  TialODS  of  the  12th  and  18th  ceDtnriet,  It 

rived  Che  scheme  and  general  idea  of  his  seems  probable  that  he  derived  hints  from 

poem  has  been  a  sufaject  of  inquiry  in  the  Tesoretto   of   Us  master  in  philo- 

Italy.    To  his  original  mind  one  might  sophlcal  studies,  Bmnetto  Latlnl.    61n- 

baTe  thought  the  sixth  Xa^i  would  have  gueni,  t.  ii.  p.  8. 
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filiared  of  course,  during  his  early  years,  in  the  adverse  for 
tune  of  his  family,  which  he  was  invincibly  reluctant  to  re 
store,  according  to  his  father's  wish,  by  the  profession  of  Jii« 
risprudence.  The  'strong  bias  of  nature  determined  him  to 
polite  letters  and  poetry.  These  are  seldom  the  fountains  of 
wealth ;  yet  they  would  perhaps  have  been  such  to  Petrarch, 
if  his  temper  could  have  borne  the  sacrifice  of  liberty  for 
any  worldly  acquisitions.  At  the  city  of  Avignon,  where  his 
parents  had  latterly  resided,  his  graceful  appearance  and  the 
reputation  of  his  talents  attracted  one  of  the  Colonna  family, 
then  bishop  of  Lombes  in  Grascony.  In  him,  and  in  other 
members  of  that  great  house,  never  so  illustrious  as  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  he  experienced  the  union  of  patronage 
and  friendship.  This,  however,  was  not  confined  to  the  Co- 
lonnas.  Unlike  Dante,  no  poet  was  ever  so  liberally  and 
sincerely  encouraged  by  the  great ;  nor  did  any  perhaps  ever 
carry  to  that  perilous  intercourse  a  spirit  more  irritably  inde- 
pendent, or  more  free  from  interested  adulation.  He  praised 
his  friends  lavishly  because  he  loved  them  ardently ;  but  his 
temper  was  easily  susceptible  of  ofience,  and  there  must  have 
been  much  to  tolerate  in  that  restlessness  and  jealousy  of 
reputation  which  is  perhaps  the  inevitable  failing  of  a  poet.^ 
But  everything  was  forgiven  to  a  man  who  was  the  ac- 
knowledged boast  of  his  age  and  country.  Clement  VI.  con- 
ferred one  or  two  sinecure  benefices  upon  Petrarch,  and 
would  probably  have  raised  him  to  a  bishopric  if  he  had 
chosen  to  adopt  the  ecclesiastical  profession.  But  he  never 
took  orders,  the  clerical  tonsure  being  a  sufiicient  qualification 
for  holding  canonries.  The  same  pope  even  afforded  him  the 
post  of  apostolical  secretary,  and  this  was  repeated  by  Inno- 
cent VI.  I  know  not  whether  we  should  ascribe  to.  mag- 
nanimity or  to  a  politic  motive  the  behavior  of  Clement  "VX 

1  Th«re  If  ui  uoplearing  proof  of  this  I  h*Te  read  in  some  modem  book,  but 

qnalitjr  In  a  letter  to  Boccaccio  on  Dante,  know  not  where  to  seek  the  paiaage,  that 

whose  merit  he  rather  dlsingennoudly  ex-  Petrarch  did    not  Intend  to  allndo  to 

tenoates;  and  whose  popularity  evidently  Dante  in  the  letter  to  Boccaccio  meu- 

■tunff  him  to  the  quick.    De  Sade,  t.  iii.  tloned  above,  bot  rather  to  Zanobi  Strata, 

{•.  612.    Yet  we  judge  so  111  of  ouraeWee,  a  contemporary  Florentine  poet,  vhom. 

hat  Petrarch  choMe  enry  a»  the  vice  from  ■  howeTer  forgotten  at  present,  tho  bad 

which  of  all  others  he  nas  most  free.    In  taste  of  a  party  in  criticism  preferred  to 

his  dialogue  with  St.  Auguatie,  he  says:  himself. — Matteo  Villani  mentions  them 

Quiequid  libturit,  dicito;  modo  me  non  together  as  the  two  great  ornaments  of 

accuses  inrldiB.    Auo.  Utinam  non  tibi  his  age.    This  coQJeoture  se(.>ms  probable, 

magis  superbia  quam  iuTldia  nocuisset :  for  some  expressions  are  wtt  in  the  least 

nam  hoc  erimlne,  me  Jndice,  liber  ee.  applicable  to  Dante.    But  whScheTer  wsf 

De   Oontemptu    Mundi)  edit.    1681,  p.  Intended,  the  letter  equally  showi  tht 

M2  irrlUble  humor  of  Petrarch 
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towards  Petrarch,  who  had  parsued  a  conrse  as  Texatioos  as 
possible  to  the  H0I7  See.  For  not  only  he  made  the  resi- 
dence of  the  supreme  pontiffs  at  Avignon^  and  the  vices  of 
their  ooart,  the  topic  of  invectives,  loo  well  founded  to  be 
despised,  hot  he  had  ostentatiouslj*  put  himself  forward  as  the 
supporter  of  Nicola  di  Bienzi  in  a  project  which  could  evi- 
dentlj  have  no  other  aim  than  to  wrest  the  citj  of  Borne 
firom  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  its  bishop.  Nor  was  the 
friendship  and  sodetj  of  Petnurch  less  courted  bj  the  most 
respectable  Italian  princes ;  by  Robert  king  of  Naples,  by 
the  Visconti,  the  Correggi  of  Parma,  the  famous  doge  of 
Venice,  Andrew  Dandolo,  and  the  Carrara  family  of  Padua, 
under  whose  protection  he  spent  the  latter  years  of  his  life. 
Stories  are  related  of  the  respect  shown  to  him  by  men  in 
humbler  stations  which  are  perhaps  still  more  satisfactory.^ 
But  the  most  conspicuous  testimony  of  public  esteem  was 
bestowed  by  the  city  of  Rome,  in  his  solemn  coronation  as 
laureate  poet  in  the  Capitol.  This  ceremony  took  place  in 
1341 ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  Petrarch  had  at  that  time 
composed  no  works  which  could,  in  our  estimation,  give  him 
pretensions  to  so  singular  an  honor. 

The  moral  character  of  Petrarch  was  formed  of  disposi- 
tions peculiarly  calculated  for  a  poet  An  enthusiast  in  the 
emotions  of  love  and  friendship,  of  glory,  of  patriotism,  oi 
religion,  he  gave  the  rein  to  all  their  impubes ;  and  there  is 
not  perhaps  a  page  in  his  Italian  writing  which  does  not  bear 
the  trace  of  one  or  other  of  these  affections.  By  far  the  most 
predominant,  and  that  which  has  given  the  greatest  celebrity 
to  his  name,  is  his  passion  for  Laura.  Twenty  years  of  un- 
requited and  almost  unaspiring  love  were  lightened  by  song ; 
and  the  attachment,  which,  having  long  survived  the  beauty 
of  its  object,'  seems  to  have  at  one  time  nearly  passed  from 

« 

1  A  goldraiith  of  BersAmo,  by  name  smiths,  as  w  may  Jadge  by  this  instaoea. 

flenry  OaprSf  smitten  with  an  enthosl-  were  opalent  persons ;  yet  the  friends  of 

astic  loTe  of  letters,  and  of  Petrarch,  Petrarch  dissuaded  him  from  the  risit,  a« 

earnestly  requested  the  honor  of  a  Tisit  derogstory  to  his  own  rierated  station, 

from  the  poet.    The  house  of  this  good  De  Sade,  t.  iii.  p.  496. 

tradesman  was  full  of  repnssentations  of  *  See  the  beautiful  sonneL  Erano  I  e»> 

his  person,  and  of  loscripUons  with  his  pel  d^oro  all'  aura  sparsi.    In  a  &moos 

name  and  arms.    No  expense  had  been  passage  othis  Confessions,  he  says :  Cor- 

•parad  in  copying  all  his  works  as  they  pus  Ulud  egrsglum  morbis  et  erebris  par- 

appeaied.     He  was  reeeiTed  by  Capra  tubusexhaustttm,multnmpristiniT^irata 

with  a  princely  m.gnifloeoee;  lodged  in  amisit.  Those  who  maintain  Uie  Titguaitjr 

a  chamber  hung  with   purple,  and  a  of  Laura  are  Ibrced  to  read |M»tiirfral««iM- 

•plendU  bed  on  which  no  one  before  or  bus,  instead  of  partwlms.     Two  nana- 

■Aer  him  was  permitted  to  sleep.    Qold-  sciipU  in  the  royal  Ubiaiy  at  Paris  haf» 
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the  heart  to  the  fancy,  was  changed  to  an  intenser  feeling, 
and  to  a  sort  of  celestial  adoration,  by  her  death.  Laura,  be- 
fore the  time  of  Petrarch's  first  accidental  meeting  with  her, 
was  united  in  marriage  with  another ;  a  fact  which,  besides 
some  more  particular  evidence,  appears  to  me  deducible  from 
the  whole  tenor  of  his  poetry.^  Such  a  passion  is  undoubt- 
edly not  capable  of  a  moral  defence ;  nor  would  I  seek  its 
palliation  so  much  in  the  prevalent  manners  of  his  age,  by 
which  however  the  conduct  of  even  good  men  is  generally 
not  a  little  influenced,  as  in  the  infirmity  of  Petrarch's  char* 
acter,  which  induced  him  both  to  obey  and  to  justify  the  emo* 
tions  of  his  heart.  The  lady  too,  whose  virtue  and  prudence 
we  are  not  to  question,  seems  to  have  tempered  the  light  and 
shadow  of  her  countenance  so  as  to  preserve  her  admirer 
from  despair,  and  consequently  to  prolong  his  sufferings  and 
servitude. 

The  general  excellences  of  Petrarch  are  his  command  over 
the  music  of  his  native  language,  his  correctness  of  style, 
scarcely  two  or  three  words  that  he  has  used  having  been 
rejected  by  later  writers,  his  exquisite  eleganc'e  of  diction, 
improved  by  the  perpetual  study  of  Virgil ;  but,  far  above 
all,  that  tone  of  pure  and  melancholy  sentiment  which  has 
something  in  it  unearthly,  and  forms  a  strong  contrast  to  the 
amatory  poems  of  antiquity.  Most  of  these  are  either  licen- 
tious or  uninteresting ;  and  those  of  Catullus,  a  mab  endowed 
by  nature  with  deep  and  serious  sensibility,  and  a  poet,  in  my 
opinion,  of  greater  and  more  varied  genius  than  Petrarch, 
are  contaminated  above  all  the  rest  with  the  most  degrading 
grossness.  Of  this  there  is  not  a  single  instance  in  the  poet 
of  Vaucluse ;  and  his  strains,  diffused  and  admired  as  they 
have  been,  may  have  conferred  a  benefit  that  criticism  cannot 
estimate,  in  giving  elevation  and  i*efineraent  to  the  imagina- 
tidns  of  youth.  The  great  defect  of  Petrarch  was  his 
want  of  strong  original  conception,  which  prevented  him 
from  throwing  off*  the  affected  and  overstrained  manner  of 
the  Proven9al  troubadours,  and  of  the  earlier  Italian  poets. 
Among  his  poems  the  Triumphs  are  perhaps  superior  to  the 
Odes,  as  the  latter  are  to  the  Sonnets;  and  of  the  latter, 

the  'contnctlon  plbu9j  which  leATM  the  In  this ;  but  I  am  clear  that  corpiu  cx- 

macter  open  to  oontrovenj.      De  Bade  hauatum    partubas   i»  much  the  mori 

oontenda  that  "crebriA  **  ia  leu  applicable  elegaut  Latin  expienioa  of  the  two. 
to  "perturbationibos"  than  to  ''partu-       >  [NoTX  HI.] 
bus."    I  do  not  know  that  there  is  much 
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those  written  subsequently  to  the  death  of  Laura  are  in  gen- 
eral the  best  But  that  constrained  and  laborious  measure 
cannot  equal  the  graceful  flow  of  the  canzone,  or  the  vigor- 
ous compression  of  the  terza  rima.  The  Triumphs  have  also 
a  claim  to  ei.iperiority,  as  the  only  poetical  composition  of 
Petrarch  that  extends  to  any  considerable  length.  They  are 
in  some  degree  perhaps  an  imitation  of  the  dramatic  Myste- 
ries, and  form  at  least  the  earliest  specimens  of  a  kind  of 
poetry  not  uncommon  in  later  times,  wherein  real  and  al- 
legorical personages  are  intermingled  in  a  mask  or  scenic 
representation.^ 

None  of  the  principal  modem  languages  was  so  late  in  its 
SogUsh  un-  formation,  or  in  its  application  to  the  purposes  of 
'''■«••  literature,  as  the  £nglish.     This  arose,  as  is  well 

known,  out  of  the  Saxon  branch  of  the  Great  Teutonic  stock 
spoken  in  England  till  after  the  Conquest  From  this  mother 
dialect  our  English  differs  less  in  respect  of  etymology,  than 
of  syntax,  idiom,  and  flection.  In  so  gradual  a  transition  as 
probably  took  place,  and  one  so  sparingly  marked  by  any 
existing  evidence,  we  cannot  well  assign  a  definite  origin  to 
our  present  language.  The  question  of  identity  is  sdmost 
as  perplexing  in  languages  as  in  individuals.  But,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.,  a  version  of  "Wace's  poem  of  Brut,  by 
One  Layamon,  a  priest  of  Emly-upon-Severn,  exhibits  as  it 
were  the  chrysalis  of  the  English  language,  in  a  very  corrupt 
modification  of  the  Anglo-Saxon.^     Very  soon  afterwards  the 

>  [I  l«ATe  thlfl  Bs  it  stood.     But   my  Idiom  of  one  part  of  England  not  being 

own  taste  has  changed.     I  retract  alto-  similar  to  that  of  another  in  grammaticral 

Mthsr  the  preference  here  given  to  the  Auctions.    See  Quarterly  ttensw  for  April 

Triumphs  above  the  Canaoni,  and  doubt  1848. 

whether  the  Utter  are  superior  to  the       The  entire  work  of  Layamon  contain! 

Sonnets.  This  at  least  is  not  the  opinion  a  small  number  of  words  taken  tnm  tho 

of  Italian  critics,  who  ought  to  he  the  French;  about  fifty  in  the  original  text, 

most  competent.    1848.]  and  about  forty  more  in  that  of  a  maup- 

3  A  BuMcient  extract  fh>m  this  work  script,  perhaps  half  a  century  later,  and 

ot  Layamon  has  been  published  by  Mr.  Tery  considerably  altered  in  consequence 

Ellis,  in  bis  Speriuaens  of  Karly  EngIL<b  of  the  progrei«s  of  our  language.    Many 

Poetry,  toI.  i.  p.  61.    This  extract  con-  of  these  wordA  deriveii  from  the  French 

tains,  he  obserTes.  no  word  which  we  are  express  new  ideas,  as  admiral,  afitronomy, 

under  the  necessity  of  ascribing  to  a  baron,  mantel,  &c.    '^The  language  of 

French  origin.  Layamon,"  says  Sir  Frederick  Madden, 

[Layamon.  as  is  now  supposed,  wrote  **  belongs  to  that    tranAition  period   in 

In  the  ivign  of  John.    See  Sir  Frederick  which   the  groundwork  of  .\nglo-SaxoQ 

Madden's  edition,  and  Mr.  Wright's  Bio>  phraseology  and  grammar  still  exioted, 

graphia  Literaria.   The  best  reason  seems  although  gradnaliy  yielding  to  the  int1u> 

to  be  that  he  speaks  of  Eleanor,  queen  ence  of  the  popular  forms  of  speech.    >V> 

of  Henry,  as  then  dead,  which  took  place  find  in  it.  as  in  the  later  portion  of  the 

In  1204.    But  it  requires  a  vast  knowl-  Saxon  Chronicle,  marked  indications  of  a 

edge  of   the  language  to  flod  a  date  by  tendency  to  adopt  those  terminations  and 

the  use  or  disuse  of  panteular  forms ;  this  sounds  which  charaoteriM  a  langaage  in 
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new  formation  was  better  developed ;  and  some  metrical 
pieces,  referred  bj  critics  to  the  earlier  part  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  differ  but  little  from  our  legitimate  granmiar.^  About 
the  beginning  of  Edward  I/s  reign,  Robert,  a  monk  of  Glou- 
cester, composed  a  metrical  chronicle  from  the  histoiy  of 
Geoffirej  of  Monmouth,  which  he  continued  to  his  own  time. 
This  work,  with  a  similar  chronicle  of  Robert  Manning,  a 
monk  of  Brunne  (Bourne)  in  Lincolnshire,  nearly  thirty 
years  later,  stand  at  the  head  of  our  English  poetry.  The 
romance  of  Sir  Tristrem,  ascribed  to  Thomas  of  Erceldoune, 
sumamed  the  Rhymer,  a  Scottish  minstrel,  has  recently  laid 
claim  to  somewhat  higher  antiquity.'  In  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury a  great  number  of  metrical  romances  were  translated 
from  the  French.  It  requires  no  small  portion  of  indulgence 
to  speak  favorably  of  any  of  these  early  English  productions. 
A  poetical  line  may  no  doubt  occasionally  be  found ;  but  in 
general  the  narration  is  as  heavy  and  prolix  as  the  versifica- 
tion is  unmusical.*  The  first  English  writer  who  can  be  read 
with  approbation  is  William  Langland,  the  author  of  Piera 
Plowman's  vision,  a  severe  satire  upon  the  dei^.  Though 
his  measure  is  more  uncouth  than  that  of  his  predecessors, 
there  is  real  energy  in  his  conceptions,  which  he  caught  not 
from  the  chimeras  of  knight-errantry,  but  the  actual  manners 
and  opinions  of  his  time. 

The  very  slow  progress  of  the  English  language,  as  an 
instrument  of  literature,  is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed  ^^^  ^f  n, 
to  the  effects  of  the  Norman  conquest,  in  degrad-  slow  pros- 
ing  the  native  inhabitants  and   transferring  all  "^ 
power  and  riches  to  foreigners.    The  barons,  without  per- 

%  Btete  of  chanm,  and  which  are  apparrat  texts  of  LByamonfCombiiied  with  the  vow- 
also  in  some  other  branches  of  the  Ten-  el-changes,  which  are  numerons  though 
tonic  tongue.    The  use  of  a  as  an  article  not  altogether  arbitrary,  will  show,  at 

—  the  change  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  ter-  once  the  progress  made  in  two  centuries, 
minatJons  a  and  an  into  e  and  «n,  as  well  in  departing  fhxn  the  ancient  and  purer 
as  the  dLiregard  of  inflections  and  genders  nammatieal  forms,  as  found  in  Anglo- 

—  the  masculine  forms  giren  to  neuter  Saxon  manuscripts."  Prefoce.  p.  xztUI.] 
nouns  in  the  plural —  the  neglect  of  the  i  Warton^s  History  of  SngUsh  Poetry, 
Ibmiuine  terminations  of  adjectires  and  Ellis's  Specimens. 

pronouns,  and  confusion   between  the  *  This  conjecture  of  Scott  has  not  been 

dttflnite  and  indefinite  declensions  —  the  fiiTOrably  receired  by  later  critics, 

intitxiuction  of  the  preposition  to  before  >  Warton  printed  copious  extracts  fhna 

infinitives,  and  occasional  uie  of  weak  some  of  these.    Kltson  gsT^  several  of 

preterites  of  verbs  and  participles  instead  them  entire  to  the  press.    And  Mr.  Ellis 

of  strong  —  the  constant  recurrence  of  has  adopted  the  only  plan  which  could 

*r  for  or  In  the  plurals  of  verbs  —  together  render  them  palatable,  by  intermingling 

with  the  uncertainty  of  the  rule  for  the  short   passages,  where  the   original   is 

government  of  preposittons— all   these  rather  above  its  usual  mediocrity,  with 

Tariatioos.  more  or  less  Tislble  in  the  two  his  own  lively  analysis. 
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haps  one  exception,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  gentry, 
were  of  French  descent,  and  preserved  among  themselves 
the  speech  of  their  fathers.  This  continued  much  longer 
than  we  should  naturally  have  expected ;  even  after  the  loss 
of  Normandy  had  snapped  the  thread  of  French  connections, 
and  they  began  to  pride  themselves  in  the  name  of  English- 
men,  and  in  the  inheritance  of  traditionary  English  privileges. 
Robert  of  Gloucester  has  a  remarkable  passage,  which  proves 
that  in  his  time,  somewhere  about  1290,  the  superior  ranks 
continued  to  use  the  French  language.^  Ridph  Kigden,  about 
the  early  part  of  Edward  III.'s  reign,  though  his  expressions 
do  not  go  the  same  length,  asserts,  that  ^  gentlemen's  childrea 
are  taught  to  speak  French  from  the  time  they  are  rocked  in 
their  cradle ;  and  uplandish  (country)  or  inferior  men  will 
liken  themselves  to  gentlemen,  and  learn  with  great  business 
for  to  speak  French,  for  to  be  the  more  told  of."  Notwith- 
standing, however,  this  predominance  of  French  among  the 
higher  class,  I  do  not  think  that  some  modem  critics  are  war- 
ranted in  xx)ncluding  that  they  were  in  general  ignorant  of 
the  English  tongue.  Men  living  upon  their  estates  among 
their  tenantry,  whom  they  welcomed  in  their  halls,  and  whose 
assistance  they  were  perpetually  needing  in  war  and  civil 
frays,  would  hai*dly  have  permitted  such  a  barrier  to  obstruct 
their  intercourse.  For  we  cannot,  at  the  utmost,  presume 
that  French  was  so  well  known  to  the  English  commonalty 
in  the  thirteenth  century  as  English  is  at  present  to  the  same 
class  in  Wales  and  the  Scottish  Highlands.  It  may  be 
remarked  also,  that  the  institution  of  trial  by  jury  must  have 
rendered  a  knowledge  of  English  almost  indispensable  to 
those  who  administered  justice.  There  is  a  proclamation^ of 
Edward  I.  in  Rymer,  where  he  endeavors  to  excite  his  sub- 
jects against  the  king  of  France  by  imputing  to  him  the 
intention  of  conquering  the  country  and  abolishing  the  Eng- 
lish language  (linguam  delere  Anglicanam),  and  this  is  fre- 
quently repeated  in  the  proclamations  of  Edward  III.*  In 
his  time,  or  perhaps  a  little  before,  the  native  language  had 
become  more  familiar  than  French  in  conmion  use,  even  with 

1  The  erldenoM  of  Uils  geueral  em-  Ctatttibmj  Tftlee;  and  by  Rltooo,  tn  the 

f»1o7iiMot  and  gradaal  disuM  of  French  preflwe  to  hie  Metrical  Roraanoeei  ToL  L 

n  QODTCFRation  and  writing  an  oolleoted  p.  70. 

by  T^rwhttt,  in  a  dianertation  on  the       <  Rymer,  t.  T.  p.  490;  t.  tL  p.  642,  el 

ancient  Rngllih  lansoa^,  prefixed  to  the  alibi, 
ftmrth  Tolume  of  hie  edition  of  Chanoer^i 
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the  court  and  nobilitj.  Hence  the  numerous  translations  of 
metrical  romances,  which  are  chiefly  referred  to  his  reign. 
An  important  change  was  effected  in  1362  by  a  statute,  which 
enacts  that  all  pleas  in  courts  of  justice  shall  be  pleaded, 
debated,  and  ju(^d  in  English.  But  Latin  was  by  this  act 
to  be  employed  in  drawing  the  record ;  for  there  seems  to 
have  still  continued  a  sort  of  prejudice  against  the  use  of 
English  as  a  written  language.  The  earliest  English  instru- 
ment known  to  exist  is  said  to  bear  the  date  of  1343.^  And 
there  are  but  few  entries  in  our  own  tongue  upon  the  rolls  of 
parliament  before  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  after  whose  acces- 
sion its  use  becomes  very  common.^  Sir  John  Mandeville, 
about  1356,  may  pass  for  the  father  of  English  prose,  no 
original  work  being  so  ancient  as  his  Travels.  But  the 
translation  of  the  Bible  and  other  writings  by  Wicliffe, 
nearly  thirty  years  afterwards,  taught  us  the  copiousness 
and  energy  of  which  our  native  dialect  was  capable;  and 
it  was  employed  in  the  fifteenth  century  by  two  writers 
of  distinguished  merit,  Bishop  Pecock  and  Sir  John  For 
tescue. 

But  the  principal  ornament  of  our  English  literature  was 
Greoflfrey  Chaucer,  who,  with  Dante  and  Petrarch,  dy^^^^ 
fills  up  the  triumvirate  of  great  poets  in  the  middle 
ages.  Chaucer  was  bom  in  1328,  and  his  life  extended 
to  the  last  year  of  the  fourteenth  century.  That  rude  and 
ignorant  generation  was  not  likely  to  feel  the  admiration  of 
native  genius  as  warmly  as  the  compatriots  of  Petrarch ;  but 
he  enjoyed  the  favor  of  Edward  III.,  and  Btill  more  conspic- 
uously of  John  duke  of  Lancaster;  his  fortunes  were  far 
more  prosperous  than  have  usually  been  the  lot  of  poets : 
and  a  reputation  was  established  beyond  competition  in  his 
lifetime,  from  which  no  succeeding  generation  has  withheld 
its  sanction.  I  cannot,  in  my  own  taste,  go  completely  along 
with  the  eulogies  that  some  have  bestowed  upon  Chaucer, 
who  seems  to  me  to  have  wanted  grandeur,  where  he  is  origi- 
nal, both  in  conception  and  in  language.  But  in  vivacity  of 
imagination  and  ease  of  expression,  he  is  above  all  poets 
of  the  middle  time,  and  comparable  perhaps  to  the  greatest 
of  those  who  have  followed.  He  invented,  or  rather  intro- 
duced from  France,  and  employed  with  facility  the  regular 

1  Rltion.p.  80.    TlwM  is  on*  m  BymerofthvjMrlSSK. 
s  [Mon  nv 
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iambic  couplet ;  and  though  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
he  should  perceive  the  capacities  latent  in  that  measure, 
his  versification,  to  which  he  accommodated  a  very  licen- 
tious and  arbitrary  pronunciation,  is  uniform  and  harmoni- 
ous.^ It  is  chiefly,  indeed,  as  a  comic  poet,  and  a  minute 
observer  of  manners  and  circumstances,  that  Chaucer  excels. 
In  serious  and  moral  poetry  he  is  frequently  languid  and 
dilfusc ;  but  he  springs  like  A^tieus  from  the  earth,  when  his 
subject  changes  to  coarse  satire,  or  merry  narrative.  Among 
his  more  elevated  compositions,  the  Ejiight's  Tale  is  abun- 
dantly sufficient  to  immortalize  Chaucer,  since  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  anywhere  a  story  better  conducted,  or  told 
with  more  animation  and  strength  of  fancy.  The  second 
place  may  be  given  to  his  Troilus  and  Creseide,  a  beautiful 
and  interesting  poem,  though  enfeebled  by  expansion.  But 
perhaps  the  most  eminent,  or  at  any  rate  the  most  character- 
istic testimony  to  his  genius  will  be  found  in  the  prologue  to 
his  Canterbury  Tales ;  a  work  entirely  and  exclusively  his 
own,  which  can  seldom  be  said  of  his  poetry,  and  tlie  vivid 
delineations  of  which  perhaps  very  few  writers  but  Shak- 
speare  could  have  equalled.  As  the  first  original  English 
poet,  if  we  except  Langland,  as  the  inventor  of  our  most 
approved  measure,  as  an  improver,  though  with  too  much 
innovation,  of  our  language,  and  as  a  faithful  witness  to  the 
manners  of  his  age,  Chaucer  would  deserve  our  reverence, 
if  he  had  not  also  intrinsic  claims  for  excellences,  which  do 
not  depend  upon  any  collateral  considerations. 

The  last  circumstance  which  I  shall  mention,  ba  having 
neviTai  of  contributed  to  restore  society  from  the  intellectual 
ancient  degradation  into  which  it  had  fallen  during  the 
**'*  dark  ages,  is  the  revival  of  classical  learn mg. 
The  Latin  language  indeed,  in  which  all  legal  instruments 
were  drawn  up,  and  of  which  all  ecclesiastics  availed  them- 
selves in  their  epistolary  intercourse,  as  well  as  in  their  more 
solemn  proceedings,  had  never  ceased  to  be  familiar.  Though 
many  soledsms  and  barbarous  words  occur  in  the  writings 
of  what  were  called  learned  men,  they  possessed  a  fluency  of 
expression  in  Latin  which  does  not  often  occur  at  present 

i  See  Tyrwhlti'fl  mmj  on  the  Ian|(nii|{e  Nott^  who  malntaini  the  Tenilleation  of 

and  T«ntiflcation  of  Chaucer,  tn  the  fourth  Chaucer  to  hare  been  wholly  Ibundod  on 

volunw  of  his  edition  of  the  Canterbury  accentual  and  not  syllabic  rqfularlty.    I 

Tales.     The   opinion    of  this  eminent  adhere,  howeTer,  to  Tyrwhitt'i  doctxtiWi 
■dtlo  has  lately  been  controTerted  by  Dr 
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During  the  dark  ages,  however,  properly  so  called,  or  the 
period  from  the  sixth  to  the  eleventh  century,  we  chiefly 
meet  with  quotations  from  the  Vulgate  or  from  theological 
writers.  Nevertheless,  quotations  from  the  Latin  poets  are 
hardly  to  be  called  unusual.  Virgil,  Ovid,  Statius,  and  Hor- 
ace, are  brought  forward  by  those  who  aspired  to  some  lit- 
erary reputation,  especially  during  the  better  periods  of  tliat 
long  twilight,  the  reigns  of  Charlemagne  and  his  son  in 
France,  part  of  the  tenth  century  in  Germany,  and  the  elev- 
enth in  both.  The  prose  writers  of  Rome  are  not  so  familiar, 
but  in  quotations  we  are  apt  to  find  the  poets  preferred ;  and 
it  is  certain  that  a  few  could  be  named  who  were  not  igno- 
rant of  Cicero,  Sallust,  and  Livy.  A  considerable  change 
took  place  in  the  course  of  the  twelfth  century,  jq  ^^ 
The  polite  literature,  as  well  as  the  abstruser  sci-  tweirtu  oen- 
ence  of  antiquity,  became  the  subject  of  cultivation.  "^* 
Several  writers  of  that  age,  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  are 
distinguished  more  or  less  for  elegance,  though  not  absolute 
purity  of  Latin  style  ;  and  for  their  acqifaintance  with  those 
ancients,  who  are  its  principal  models.  Such  were  John  of 
Salisbury,  the  acute  and  learned  author  of  the  Polycraticon, 
William  of  Mahnsbury,  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  Roger  Hove- 
den,  in  England ;  and  in  foreign  countries,  Otho  of  Frisingen, 
Saxo  Grammaticus,  and  the  best  perhaps  of  all  I  have  named 
as  to  style,  Falcandus,  the  historian  of  Sicily.  In  these 
we  meet  with  frequent  quotations  from  Livy,  Cicero,  Pliny, 
and  other  considerable  writers  of  antiquity.  The  poets  were 
now  admired  and  even  imitated.  All  metrical  Latin  before 
the  latter  part  of  the  twelflh  century,  so  far  as  I  have  seen, 
is  of  little  value ;  but  at  this  time,  and  early  in  the  succeed- 
ing age,  there  appeared  several  versifiers  who  aspired  to  the 
renown  of  following  the  steps  of  Virgil  and  Statius  in  epio 
poetry.  Joseph  Iscanus,  an  Englishman,  seems  to  have 
l)een  the  earliest  of  these ;  his  poem  on  the  Trojan  war  con- 
taining an  address  to  Henry  II.  He  wrote  another,  entitled 
Antiocheis,  on  the  third  crusade,  most  of  which  has  perished. 
The  wars  of  Frederic  Barbarossa  were  celebrated  by  Gun- 
ther  in  his  Ligurinus ;  and  not  long  afterwards,  Guillelmus 
Brito  wrote  the  Philippis,  in  honor  of  Philip  Augustus,  and 
Walter  de  Chatillon  the  Alcxandreis,  taken  from  the  popular 
romance  of  Alexander.  None  of  these  poems,  I  believei 
have  much  intrinsic  merit ;  but  their  existence  is  a  proof  of 
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taste  that  could  relish,  though  not  of  genius  that  could  emu- 
late antiquity.^ 

In  the  thirteenth  century  there  seems  to  have  been  some 
decline  of  classical  literature,  in  consequence  probably  of  the 
scholastic  philosophy,  which  was  then  in  its  greatest  vigor ; 
at  least  we  do  not  find  so  many  good  writers  as  in  the  pre- 
much  mora  ceding  age.  But  about  the  middle  of  the  four- 
the  four-  teeuth,  or  perhaps  a  little  sooner,  an  ardent  zeal 
for  the  restoration  of  ancient  learning  began  to 
display  itself.  The  copying  of  books,  for  some  ages  slowly 
and  sparingly  performed  in  monasteries,  had  already  become 
a  branch  of  trade ;  ^  and  their  price  was  consequently  re- 
duced. Tiraboschi  denies  that  the  invention  of  making  pa- 
per from  linen  rags  is  older  than  the  middle  of 
that  century ;  and  although  doubts  may  be  justly 
entertained  as  to  the  accuracy  of  this  position,  yet 
the  confidence  with  which  so  eminent  a  scholar  advances  it 
is  at  least  a  proof  that  paper  manuscripts  of  an  earlier  date 
are  very  rare.*     Princes  became  far  more  attentive  to  litera- 


InTention 
of  liaea 
paper. 


1  Warton^s  HIsfe.  of  English  Poefcrj, 
Tol.  i.  Dissertation  II.  Roqnefort,  Etat 
de  la  Poteie  Fnn^m  da  douzidme  Steele 
p.  18.  The  following  lines  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighth  book  of  the  Philip- 
pis  seem  a  fair,  or  rather  a  foTorable 
■pecimen  of  these  epics.  But  I  am  very 
•uperflcially  acquainted  with  any  of 
tiiem. 

SolTerat  interea  Mphyris  mellorlbus 

annum 
Frigore  depnlso  Teris  tepor,  et  reno- 

Tiui 
Ooeperat  et  vliidi  gremio  juTenescerB 

tellos; 
Gum  Rea  lista  Jovis  rideret  ad  oecula 

mater, 
Gum  jam  post  tergom  Phryzi  rectore 

relicto 
Soils  Agenorel  premeret  rota  terga  Ja- 

Tenci. 

The  tragedy  of  Eecorinus  (Eccelin  da 
Romano),  by  Albertinns  MuMuitus,  a 
Paduan,  and  author  of  a  respectable  his> 
tory,  deserrei  some  attention,  as  the  first 
attempt  to  rerire  the  regular  traflredy.  It 
was  written  soon  after  1300.  The  ian- 
guage  by  no  means  wants  animation, 
notwithstanding  an  unskilful  conduct  of 
the  £&ble.  The  Sccerinus  is  printed  in 
the  tenth  Tolame  of  Muraton's  coUec- 
tioD. 

s  Booksellers  appear  in  the  latter  part 
gf  the  twelfth  century.    Peter  of  Blole 


mentions  a  law  book  which  he  had  pro- 
cured a  quodam  publico  mangone  libro- 
rum.  Hist.  Litt^ralre  de  la  France,  t.  ix. 
p.  84.  In  the  thirteenth  century  there 
were  many  copyists  byoccnpatioa  in  the 
Italian  unirersitiea.  Tiraboschi,  t.  It. 
p.  72.  The  number  of  these  at  Mllaa 
before  the  end  of  that  age  is  said  to  have 
been  fifty.  Ibid.  But  a  rery  small  pro- 
portion of  their  labor  could  hare  lM«a 
deroted  to  purposes  merely  literary.  By 
a  variety  of  ordinances,  the  first  of  which 
bears  date  in  1276,  the  booksellers  of 
Paris  were  subjected  to  the  control  of 
the  university.  Crevier,  t.  ii.  p.  67, 286 
The  pretext  of  this  was,  lest  erroneous 
copies  should  obtain  circulation.  And 
this  appears  to  have  been  the  original  of 
those  restraints  upon  the  freedom  of  pub- 
lication, which  since  the  iovention  of 
printing  have  so  much  retarded  the  dif- 
fusion of  truth  by  means  of  that  gtttt 
Instrument. 

*  Tiraboschi,  t.  v.  p.  85.  On  the  con- 
trary sideare  Blontlkucou,  Mabillon,«nd 
Muratori :  the  latter  of  whom  carries  up 
the  invention  of  our  ordinary  paper  to  the 
year  lUOO.  But  Tiraboschi  contends  that 
the  paper  used  in  manuscripts  of  so 
early  an  age  was  made  from  cotton  rage, 
and,  apparently  from  the  inferior  dura- 
bility of  that  material,  not  frequently 
employed.  The  editors  of  Nonveau  Trai- 
te  de  Diplomatique  are  of  the  same  opin- 
ion, and  doubt  the  use  of  linen  paper  be 
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tore  when  it  was  no  longer  confined  to  metaphysical  theolo- 
gy and  canon  biw.  I  have  already  mentioned  the  transla- 
tions from  classical  authors,  made  bv  command  of  John  and 
,  Charles  V.  of  France.*  These  French  translations  diffused 
some  acquaintance  with  ancient  history  and  learning  among 
our  own  countrymen.  The  public  libraries  as- 
sumed  a  more  respectable  appearance.  Louis  IX. 
had  formed  one  at  Paris,  in  which  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
work  of  elegant  literature  was  fo'und.^  At  the  beginning  of 
tlie  fourteenth  century,  only  four  classical  manuscripts  exist- 
ed in  this  collection ;'  of  Cicero,  Ovid,  Lucan,  and  Boethius.* 
The  academical  library  of  Oxford,  in  1300,  consisted  of  a 
few  tracts  kept  in  chests  under  St.  Mary's  church.  That  of 
Glastonbury  Abbey,  in  1240,  contained  four  hundred  yol- 
umes,  among  which  were  Livy,  Sallust,  Lucan,  Virgil,  Clau- 
dian,  and  other  ancient  writers.^  But  no  other,  probably,  of 
that  age  was  so  numerous  or  so  valuable.  Richard  of  Bury, 
chancellor  of  England,  and  Edward  III.,  spared  no  expense 
in  collecting  a  library,  the  first  perhaps  that  any  private  man 
had  formed.  But  the  scarcity  of  valuable  books  was  still  so 
great,  that  he  gave  the  abbot  of  St  Albans  fifty  pounds 
weight  of   silver  for  between  thirty  and  forty  volumes.* 

ItMra  the  year  1800.  1. 1.  p.  617, 621.  Hmr-  and   Tlniio  Oi<4»-     Bufe   fhe   material 

man,  well  known  as  a  writer  upon  the  point,  that  paper  was  yvrf  little  known 

aatlqnities  of  printing,  offered  a  reward  in  Kurope  till  the  latter  part  of  the  four- 

Ibr  the  earliest    manuscript  upon  linen  teenth  century,  remains  as  before.    See 

paper,  and,  in  a  treatlw  upon  the  subject,  Introduction  to  History  of  Literature,  e. 

fixed  the  date  of  its  tnTention  between  1.  S  68. 

1270  and  ISOO.    But  H.  Schwandner  of  i  Warton*s  Hist  of  Snclish  Poetry, 

Vienna  is  said  to  have  found  in  the  im-  toI.  II.  p.  122. 

perial  library  a  small  charter  bearing  the  *  Velly,  t.  t.  p.  202 ;  Crevier,  t.  ii.  p. 

date  of  1248  on  such  paper.    Maepher-  86. 

aon^s  Annals  of  Commerce,  toI.  i.  p.  8M.  >  Warton,  toL  i.;  Dissert.  U. 

Tiraboschi,  if  he  had  known  this,  would  «  Ibid. 

Erobably  have  maintained  the  paper  to  •  Warton,  rol.  I.    IMssert.  II.    Fi(tT« 

e  made  of  cotton,  which  he  says  it  is  eight  books  were  transcribed  in  this  ab- 

difflenlt  to  distinguish.    He  amiigns  the  bey  under  one  abbot,  about  the  year  1800. 

Inrention  of  linen  paper  to  Pace  da  Fa-  Bveiy    considerable    monastery    had  a 

biano  of  Treriso.    But  more  than  one  room,   called    Scriptorium,  where   this 


Arabian  writer  asserts  the  manufkcture  work  was  performed.    More  than  eighty 

of  linen  paper  to  hare  been  carried  on  at  were  transcribed  at  St.  Albans  under 

Bamareand  early  in  the  eight  century,  Whethamstede,  in  the  time  of  Heniy  VI. 

having  been  brought  thither  from  China,  ibid.    See  also  Du  Cange,  V.  Seriptores. 

And    what  is    more  conclusive,  Casiri  Nevertheless  we  must  remember,  first, 

positively  declares  many  manuscript*  in  that  the  Ux  greater  part  of  these  books 


the  Bseurial  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth    were  mere  monastio  timsh,  or  at  least 
eenturies  to  be  written   on  that  sub-    useless  in  our  modem  apprehension ; 


ttanoe.    Bibliotheca   Arabieo-Hi«panica,  ondly,  that  it  depended  upon  the  char- 

t.  U.  p.  9.   This  authority  appears  much  acter  of  the  abbot,  whether  the  scripto- 

to  outweigh  the  opinion  of  Tiraboschi  in  rium  should  be  occupied  or  not.    Every 

frvor  of  Pace  da  Fabiano,  who  must  per-  head  of  a  monastery  was  not  a  Whetham- 

bapstake  his  place  at  the  table  of  fabu-  stede.    Ignorance  and  jollity,  such  os  wis 

iDas  hooes  with  BarUiolomew  Sehwarta  find  in  Bolton  Abbey,  wars  their  mora 

VOL.  II. — M.  41 
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Charles  Y.  increased  the  royal  library  at  Paris  to  nine  hun- 
dred volumes,  which  the  duke  of  Bedfonl  purchased  and 
transported  to  London.^  His  brother  Humphrey  duke  of 
Gloucester  presented  the  university  of  Oxfoni  with  six  bun 
drod  books,  which  seem  to  have  been  of  extraordinary  value^ 
one  hundred  and  twenty  of  them  having  been  estimated. at 
one*'  thousand  pounds.  This  indeed  was  in  1440,  at  which 
time  such  a  library  would  not  have  been  thought  remarkably 
numerous  beyond  the  Alp?,'  but  England  had  made  compar* 
atively  little  progress  in  learning.  Germany,  however,  was 
probably  still  less  advanced.  Louis,  Elector  Palatine,  be- 
queathed in  1421  his  library  to  the  university  of  Heideibeig, 
consbting  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  volumes.  Eighty- 
nine  of  these  related  to  theology,  twelve  to  canon  and  civil 
law,  forty-five  to  medicine,  and  six  to  philosophy.* 

Those  who  first  undertook  to  lay  open  the  stores  of  an- 
Timonerip.  cicnt  learning  found  incredible  difficulties  from  the 
tion  of  niftna- scarcity  of  manuscripts.  So  gross  and  supine  waa 
•eiipu.  ^1^^  ignorance  of  the  monks,  within  whose  walls 

these  treasures  were  concealed,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
ascertain,  except  by  indefatigable  researches,  the  extent  of 
what  had  been  saved  out  of  the  great  shipwreck  of  antiquity. 
To  this  inquiiy  Petrarch  devoted  continual  attention.  He 
spared  no  means  to  preserve  the  remains  of  authors,  who 
were  perishing  from  neglect  and  time.  This  danger  was 
by  no  means  past  in  the  fourteenth  century.  A  treatise  of 
Cicero  upon  Glory,  which  had  been  in  his  possession,  was 
afterwards  irretrievably  lost.^  He  declares  that  he  had  seen 
in  his  youth  the  works  of  Varro ;  but  all  his  endeavors  to  re- 
cover these  and  the  second  Decad  of  Livy  were  fruitless. 
He  found,  however,  Quintilian,  in  1350,  of  which  there  waa 
no  copy  in  Italy.*     Boccaccio,  and  a  man  of  less  general 

usual  ebanicterlftles.    By  the  aoeonnt  hardly  published  anything  tit  his  own ; 

books  of  tfaiB  rich  monastery,  aboot  the  bat  earned  a  well  merited  reputation  ty 

beginning  of  the    fourteenth   century,  oopying  and  correcting  manuncripts.  Tl- 

three  books  only  appear  to  liave  lieen  raboeebi,  t.  vi.  p.  114 ;  Shepherd's  Pog* 

pureliasBd  in  forty  yearn.    One  of  those  gio,  p.  819.    In  the  preceding  century, 

was  tlie  Liber   Sententiamm  of  Peter  Colluceio  Salutato  had  procuivdasmaDr 

Lombard,  which   cost  thirty  shillings,  as  eight  hundred  Tolumes.    Ibid.  p.  2i. 

tquiTalent  to  near  forty  pounds  at  pres-  Boscoe*s  Lorenao  de'  Medici,  p.  66. 

•nt.    Whitaker's  Hist,  of  CniTea,  p.  830.  *  Schmidt,  Hist,  das  AUeniands.  t,  t. 

1  Ibid.;  Villaret.  t  xi.  n.  117.  p.  530. 

*  NIccolo  NIccoli,  a  prirate    scholar,  *  lie  had  lent  It  to  a  needy  man  of 

who  contributed  essentially  to  the  res-  letters,  who   pawned  the   book,  which 

lontion  of  ancient  ieaming,  bequeathed  was  never  reeoTered.    De  Bade,  t.  i.  p* 

%  Ubrarr  of  eight  hundred  ▼olumes  to  67. 

the  mpabUe  of  Flonnee.     This  NiocoU  *  IlimbOKhl,  p.  89 
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fsme,  Colhiccio  Salatato,  were  distinguished  in  the  same  hon- 
orable task.  The  diligence  of  these  scholars  was  not  con- 
fined to  searching  for  manusci'ipts.  Transcribed  by  slo^'enlj 
monks,  or  by  ignorant  pei*sons  who  made  copies  for  sale, 
they  required  the  continual  emendation  of  accurate  critics.^ 
Though  much  certainly  was  lefl  for  the  more  enlightened  sa- 
gacity of  later  times,  we  owe  the  first  intelligible  text  of  the 
Latin  classics  to  Petrarch,  Poggio,  and  their  contemporary 
laborers  in  this  vineyard  for  a  hundred  years  before  the  in- 
vention of  printing. 

What  Petrarch  began  in  the  fourteenth  century  was  car- 
ried on  by  a  new  generation  with  unabatiug  Indus-  jQ^ogtry  or 
try.  The  whole  lives  of  Italian  scholars  in  the  the  flftM&th 
fideenth  century  were  devoted  to  the  recovery  of  ®*°*"^- 
manuscripts  and  the  revival  of  philology.  For  this  they  sac- 
rificed their  native  language,  which  had  made  such  surpris- 
ing shoots  in  the  preceding  age,  and  were  content  to  trace, 
in  humble  reverence,  the  footsteps  of  antiquity.  For  this  too 
they  lost  the  hope  of  permanent  glory,  which  can  never  re- 
main with  imitators,  or  such  as  trim  the  lamp  of  ancient  sep- 
ulchres. No  writer  perhaps  of  the  fifteenth  century,  except 
Politian,  can  aspire  at  present  even  to  the  second  class,  in  a 
just  marshalling  of  literary  reputation.  But  we  owe  them 
our  respQct  and  gratitude  for  their  taste  and  diligence.  The 
di:^covery  of  an  unknown  manuscript,  says  Tiraboschi,  was 
regarded  almost  as  the  conquest  of  a  kingdom.  The  classi- 
cal writers,  he  adds,  were  chiefiy  either  found  in  Italy,  or  at 
least  by  Italians ;  they  were  first  amended  and  first  printed 
in  Italy,  and  in  Italy  they  were  first  collected  in  public  libra- 
ries.^ This  is  subject  to  some  exception,  when  fairly  consid- 
ered ;  several  ancient  authors  were  never  lost,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  said  to  have  been  discovered  ;  and  we  know  that 
Italy  did  not  always  anticipate  other  countries  in  classical 
printing.  But  her  superior  merit  is  incontestable.  Poggio 
Braccioiini,  who  stands  perhaps  at  the  head  of  the  ^^ 
restorers  of  learning,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  ^'"^ 
fifteenth  century,  discovered  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Gall, 
among  dirt  and  rubbish  in  a  dungeon  scarcely  fit  for  con- 
demned criminals,  as  he  describes  it,  an  entire  copy  of  Quin- 
tilian,  and  part  of  Valerius  Flaccus.    This  was  in  1414 ;  and 

1  Idem.  t.  T.  p.  88:  De  Bade,  1. 1.  p.  88. 
■  liraboiieU,  p.  lOl. 
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8o<m  afterwards,  be  rescued  the  poem  of  Silius  Italicusy  and 
twelve  comedies  of  Plautus,  in  addition  to  eight  that  were 
previouslj  known ;  besides  Lncretius,  Columella,  Tertullian, 
Ammianus  Marcellinus,  and  other  writers  of  inferior  note  ^ 
A  bishop  of  Lodi  brought  to  light  the  rhetorical  treatises  of 
Cicero.  Not  that  we  must  suppose  these  books  to  have  been 
universally  unknown  before ;  Quintilian,  at  least,  is  quoted  bjr 
English  writers  much  earlier.  But  so  little  intercourse  pre- 
vailed among  different  countries,  and  the  monks  had  so  little 
acquaintance  with  the  riches  of  their  conventual  libraries^ 
that  an  author  might  pass  for  lost  in  Italj,  who  was  familiar 
to  a  few  learned  men  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  To  the 
name  of  Poggio  we  may  add  a  number  of  others,  distin- 
guished in  this  memorable  resurrection  of  ancient  literature, 
and  united,  not  always  indeed  by  friendship,  for  their  bitter 
animosities  disgrace  their  profession,  but  by  a  sort  of  com- 
mon sympathy  in  the  cause  of  learning ;  Filelfo,  Laurentius 
Valla,  Niceolo  Niccoli,  Ambrogio  Traversari,  more  common- 
ly called  II  Camaldolense,  and  Leonardo  Aretino. 

From  the  subversion  of  the  Western  Empire,  or  at  least 
from  the  time  when  Rome  ceased  to  pay  obedience 
rnageoQ^r  to  the  cxarchs  of  Ravenna,  the  Greek  language 
K*y*?  and  literature  had  been  almost  entirely  forgotten 
**  *  within  the  pale  of  the  Latin  church.  A  very  few 
exceptions  might  be  found,  especially  in  the  earlier  period  of 
the  middle  ages,  while  the  eastern  emperors  retained  their 
dominion  over  part  of  Italy.*  Thus  Charlemagne  is  said  to 
have  established  a  school  for  Greek  at  Oanaburg.*  John 
Scotns  seems  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  th^  language. 
And  Greek  characters  may  occasionally,  though  yery  sel- 
dom, be  found  in  the  writings  of  learned  men  ;  such  as  Lan- 
firanc  or  William  of  Malmsbury.^     It  is  said  that  Roger 

t  Tlnbosebi,  t.  ▼!.  p.  104 ;  and  Sh«p-  eharter  of  043^  pvblbhad  In  lIiirtniQtv 
herd's  Life  of  Ponio,  p.  106, 110;  Rofl-  The»uriu  Anecdot.  1. 1.  p.  74.  Th«  Utte 
eoe'a  LoreoM  de  BledicI,  p.  88.  of  a    traaUM  nepl  ^vaeuv  uepieuav^ 

■Jf  **°l*'^L."l!t*  ?^..  ^^™J°'*f '  \:S-  Md  th«  'rord  ^wroicof .  occur  In  William 

p.  874;  Tlraboschi,  t.  Ul.  p.  124.  et  alibi.  ^  iff.i«.H«  J^  ^,*a^1  ^  *«»  a*k«.«  ii. 

%6d«  extola  Theodi«  primato  of  Canter-  ?ii£iSS?S.S!J.2!.     iMaiSTS^ 

bary  and  Tobia.  bishop  of  Roeh«itor  }lS^^2^^^^^\^!^i^ 

Ibr  thalr  knowl«d«e  of'^Owck.     Hist.  lP^^,^*S^  ^^^m»t    lA^Z 

BeclM.  0.  9  and  mT  But  the  fbnner  «f  f*  *^aroay  about  1106.    Utat.  Utt.  da 

'■«  OiMk   cbanctm  u.   kond  ta  a   *•*«  *^  «««mtti  ,r^U^     But  » 
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Bacon  understood  Greek ;  and  that  his  eminent  contemporary, 
Robert  Grostete,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  had  a  sufficient  intimacy 
with  it  to  translate  a  part  of  Suidas.  Since  Greek  was 
spoken  with  considerable  purity  by  the  noble  and  well  edu 
cated  natives  of  Constantinople,  we  may  wonder  that,  even 
as  a  living  language,  it  w&s  not  better  known  by  the  western 
nations,  and  especially  in  so  neighboring  a  nation  as  Italy. 
Yet  here  the  ignorance  was  perhaps  even  more  complete 
than  in  France  or  England.  In  some  parts  indeed  of  Cala- 
bria, which  had  been  subject  to  the  eastern  empire  till  near 
the  year  1100,  the  liturgy  was  slill  performed  in  Greek ;  and 
a  considerable  acquaintance  with  the  language  was  of  course 
preserved.  But  for  the  scholars  of  Italy,  Boccaccio  posi- 
tively asserts,  that  no  one  understood  so  much  as  the  Greek 
characters.^  Nor  is  there  probably  a  single  line  quoted  from 
any  poet  in  that  language  from  the  sixth  to  the  fourteenth 
century. 

The  first  to  lead  the  way  in  restoring  Grecitm  learning  in 
Europe  were  the  same  men  who  had  revived  the 
kindred  muses  of  Latium,  Petrarch,  and  Boccac-  ^{^^  u^ 
cio.     Barlaam,  a  Calabrian  by  birth,  during  an  fourteenth 
embassy  from  the  court  of  Constantinople  in  1835,  ^°  "'^* 
was  persuaded  to  become  the  preceptor  of  the  former,  with 
whom  he  read  the  works  of  Plato.'     Leontius  Pilatus,  a  na- 
tive of  Thessalonica,  was  encouraged  some  years  aflerwards 

Greek  psftlter  written  In  Latin  oharao-  then  borrowed^  u  more  impotlntf  thui 

ters  at  Milan  in   the  9th  oentozy  waa  the    correspondent    Latin.     Thua    the 

fold  aoDie  years  ago  In  London.    John  Sngliah  and  other  kings  sometimes  calied 

of  Salisbury  is  said  by  Crevier  to  hare  themselrefl  Basilens,  instead  of  Rex. 

known  a  little  Greek,  and  he   several  It  will  not  be  supposed  that  I  bar* 

times  usee  technical  words  in  that  Ian-  professed  to  enumerate  all  the  persona 

iniage.    Tet   he  could   not   have  been  of  whose  acquaintance  with  the  Greek 

much    more    learned   than   bis  neigh-  tongue  some  eTldenoe  may   be  found; 

bors ;  slnoe,  haTiog    found    the    word  nor  have  I  ever  directed  my  attention  to 

oiaia  in  St.  Ambrose,  he  was  forced  to  the  subject  with  that  riew.     Doubtless 

ask  the  meaning  of  one  John  Sansin,  S*^  "j*  "*??*  be  more  than  doubled, 

an  KngUabman,  ^use,  says  he.  none  of  ^u*'/  *«°  ^""f?  '^o  number  could  be 

our  masters  here  (at  piris)  understand  S*"?^:  ^f  '^^^^^^  •**"  ^  entitled  to  say, 

Greek.     Paris,  indeed,  Cririer  thinks,    !**V»l**'»  *!?^fj?  ^I '^"?^T«'!f ''l 
eould  not  ftirnish  any'  Greek  scholar  in    "d  that  it  could  hare  had  no  influence 

that  age  except  Abelard  and    Ueloise,    2?J**',?°**J**°ai**f  "??;V*'';    ^^J"" 
and    pS>bably    neither  of   them    knew    t«>d»«"on  to  Hist,  of  Literature,  chap. 

much     Uist  de  rUniTera.  de  Paris,  t.  i.    ^wJ,'^^     *    «i  «  m     -    •-!* 

P  2^  '  1  Nemo  est  qui  GrsBcas  Hteraa  nMt; 

The'eccleslastlcal  language,  it  may  be  •.*  ^  ^f  *»?  ^""Jfll  eompatior,  quss 

obserrcd,  was  ftill  of  G?eek  words  Lt-  «eomninoGr«caabjecitstndia,utedam 

liilKd.     But    this   process    had    taken  S!°    ?^°¥JL ''***"*'**T  JlSf"""?: 

place  befoie  the  flflh'century ;  and  most  SjlS'^fllSE^  "«  ?"**    °'***"°  ^ 

of  them  will  be  found  In  the  Latin  die-  ®?^  "T*S?"*'  ^' ^\  ,       ^» 

^ionariea.    A  Orvek  word  waa  now  and  "  '**°»-  ^  W*~l»«.  *•  1-  P-  ^7. 
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bj  Boccaccio  to  give  public  lectures  upon  Homer  at  Flofw 
ence.^  Wbatever  might  be  the  share  of  general  attentioa 
that  he  excited,  he  had  the  honor  of  instructing  both  these 
great  Italians  in  his  native  language.  Neither  of  them  per- 
haps reached  an  advanced  degree  of  proficiency;  but  thej 
bathed  their  lips  in  the  fountain,  and  enjoyed  the  pride  of 
being  the  first  who  paid  the  homage  of  a  new  posterity  to  the 
father  of  poetry.  For  some  time  little  fruit  apparently  re- 
sulted from  their  example ;  but  Italy  had  imbibed  the  desire 
of  acquisitions  in  a  new  sphere  of  knowledge,  which,  after 
some  interval,  she  was  abundantly  able  to  realize.  A  few 
years  before  the  termination  of  the  fourteenth  century,  Eman- 
uel Chrysoloras,  whom  the  emperor  John  Palseologus  had 
previously  sent  into  Italy,  and  even  as  far  as  England,  upon 
one  of  those  unavailing  embassies,  by  which  the  Byzantine 
court  strove  to  obtain  sympathy  and  succor  from  Europe, 
returned  to  Florence  as  a  public  teacher  of  Grecian  litera- 
ture.^ His  sohool  was  afterwards  removed  successively  to 
Pavia,  Venice,  and  Rome ;  and  during  nearly  twenty  years 
that  he  taught  in  Italy,  most  of  those  eminent  scholars  whom 
I  have  already  named,  and  who  distinguish  the  first  half  of 
that  century,  derived  from  his  instruction  their  knowledge 
of  the  Greek  tongue.  Some,  not  content  with  being  the  diii- 
ciples  of  Chrysoloras,  betook  themselves  to  the  source  of  that 
literature  at  Constantinople ;  and  returned  to  Italy,  not  only 
with  a  more  accurate  insight  into  the  Greek  idiom  than  they 
could  have  attained  at  home,  but  with  copious  treasures  of 
manuscripts,  few,  if  any,  of  which  probably  existed  previously 
in  Italy,  where  none  had  ability  to  read  or  value  them ;  so 
that  the  principal  authors  of  Grecian  antiquity  may  be  con- 
sidered as  brought  to  light  by  these  inquirers,  the  most  cele- 
brated of  whom  are  Guarino  of  Verona,  Aurispa,  and  Filelfo. 
The  second  of  these  brought  home  to  Venice  in  1423  not 
less  than  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  volumes.* 

The  fall  of  that  eastern  empire,  which  had  so  long  outlived 

1  H^m.  de  Pitrftrqne.  1. 1,  p.  447  ;  t.  *  Hody  plaoes  the  eommeneement  of 

ill.  p.  684.    Body  de  Gnecb  Illaat.  p.  2.  Chr}'M>lorM'a  teaching  as  early  u  1891. 

Boccace  speaka  modently  of  hh  own  at-  p.  8.     Bnt  Tiraboisehl,  whoee    research 

tainmenta  In  Oreek :  etei  son  latls  plenA  was  more  precise,  fixes  It  at  the  end  of 

perteperim,  percept  tamen  quantum  po-  1896  or  beginning  of  1897,  t.  tU.  p  126. 

tal ;  nee  dubium,  si  permansfaiKet  homo  *  Tirab<Mchi,  t.   tI.  p.  102  :  Roaeoa^ 

ttle  ragus  diatliie  pence  nos,  quin  plenios  Lorenm  de*  Medici,  rol.  i.  p.  48 
pereepUaem.    Id.  p  4. 
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all  other  pretensions  to  respect  that  it  scarcely  re-  g^^^^  ^ 
tained  that  founded  upon  its  antiquity,  seems  to  i»rningte 
have  heen  providentially  delayed  till  Italy  was  ®'*"~' 
ripe  to  nourish  the  scattered  seeds  of  literature  that  would 
have  perished  a  few  ages  earlier  in  the  common  catastrophe. 
From  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century  even  the 
national  pride  of  Greece  could  not  hlind  her  to  the  signs  of 
approaching  ruin.  It  was  no  longer  possible  to  inspire  the 
European  republic,  distracted  by  wars  and  restrained  by 
calculating  policy,  with  the  generous  fanaticism  of  the  cru- 
sades; arid  at  the  council  of  Florence,  in  1439,  the  court  and 
church  of  Constantinople  had  the  mortification  of  sacrificing 
their  long-cherished  faith,  without  experiencing  any  sensible 
return  of  protection  or  security.  The  learned  Greeks  were 
perhaps  the  first  to  anticipate,  and  certainly  not  the  last  to 
avoid,  their  country's  destruction.  The  council  of  Florence 
brought  many  of  them  into  Italian  connections,  and  held  out 
at  least  a  temporary  accommodation  of  their  conflicting  opin- 
ions. Though  the  Roman  pontiffs  did  nothing,  and  probably 
could  have  done  nothing  eff*ectual,  for  the  empire  of  Constanti- 
nople, they  were  very  ready  to  protect  and  reward  the  learn- 
ing of  individuals.  To  Eugenius  IV.,  to  Nicholas  V.,  to  Pius 
II.,  and  some  other  popes  of  this  age,  the  Greek  exiles  were 
indebted  for  a  patronage  which  they  repaid  by  splendid  ser- 
vices in  the  restoration  of  their  native  literature  throughout 
Italy.  Bessarion,  a  disputant  on  the  Greek  side  in  the  coun- 
cil of  Florence,  was  well  content  to  renounce  the  doctrine  of 
single  procession  for  a  cardinal*s  hat  —  a  dignity  which  he 
deserved  for  his  learning,  if  not  for  his  pliancy.  Theodore 
Gaza,  George  of  Trebizond,  and  Gemistus  Pletho,  might 
equal  Bessarion  in  merit,  though  not  in  honors.  They  all, 
however,  experienced  the  patronage  of  those  admirable  pro- 
tectors of  letters,  Nicholas  V.,  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  or  Alfonso 
king  of  Naples.  These  men  emigrated  before  the  final  de- 
struction of  the  Greek  empire  ;  Lascaris  and  Musurus,  whose 
arrival  in  Italy  was  posterior  to  that  event,  may  be  deemed 
perhaps  still  more  conspicuous ;  but  as  the  study  of  the  Greek 
language  was  already  restored,  it  is  unnecessary  to  pursue 
the  subject  any  further. 

The  Greeks  had  preserved,  through  the  course  of  the  mid- 
dle ages,  their  share  of  ancient  learning  with  more  fidelity  and 
uttcntior  than  was  shown  in  the  west  of  Europe.     Genius 
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indec  J,  or  anj  original  ezoeOenoe,  oould  not  well  exist  iilong 
with  their  oowaidlj  de^^potism,  and  their  oontempdUe  theok^ 

Ey  mare  oomipted  bj  fnToloiis  subtletieft  than  that  of  the 
Ltin  chorch.  The  spirit  of  persecation,  naturallj  allied  to 
despotism  and  bigotiy,  had  nearlj  during  one  period,  eztin- 
gniiihed  the  lamp,  or  at  least  rednood  the  Greeks  to  a  level 
with  the  most  ignorant  nations  of  the  West.  In  the  age  of 
Justinian,  who  expelled  the  last  Platonic  philoaophers,  learn* 
ing  began  rapidly  to  decline;  in  that  of  Heraclius,  it  had 
reached  a  much  lower  point  of  degradation ;  and  for  two  een* 
tnries,  especiallj  while  the  worsliippers  of  images  were  perse* 
caied  with  unrelenting  intolerance,  there  is  almost  a  blank  in 
the  annals  of  Grecian  literature.^  But  about  the  middle  of 
the  ninth  century  it  revived  pretty  suddenly,  and  with  oon* 
siderable  success.*  Though,  as  I  have  observed,  we  find  in 
very  few  instances  any  original  talent,  yet  it  was  hardly  leas 
important  to  have  had  compilers  of  such  erudition  as  Photiosy 
Suidas,  Eustathiui^,  and  Tzetzes.  With  these  oertiunly  the 
Latins  of  the  middle  ages  oould  not  place  any  names  in  com- 
parif^n*  They  possessed,  to  an  extent  which  we  cannot  pre- 
cisely appreciate,  many  of  those  poets,  historians,' and  orators 
of  ancient  Greece,  whose  loss  we  have  long  regretted  and 
must  continue  to  deem  irretrievable.  Great  havoc,  however, 
was  made  in  the  libraries  of  Constantinople  at  its  cs^ture  by 

I  The  antbort  mMt  eooTcnuit  wlUi  Cedvmiu  ipaaka  of  It  in  tiie  MkmlBf 

Bynotine  Inrniog  agrw  in  thii.   Never-  termi :  iirefukijdil  6k  KoL  rrK  hfy^  OO- 

thelew,  there  fa  one  m»r>if««t  dilfereDea  ^^    ^^  ^  ^^  ^^x^  ^^p^^^  ^^ 

betweeo  the  Oreek  writers  of  the  worst  ^V/    /    '^   >        »        -    '^^s      .^ 

pw^od,  auch  M  the  eighth  wotury,  and  pappvaaa,  nai  npOf  tj  fofdtv  M«f 

tboM   who  correapond  to  them  In  the  jfup^ao^ra  ry  rwv  KpOTOVVTtJV  <ip/l(l 

Weet.    Sjrncelluf,  for  example,  is  of  great  ^ai  ^uadia)   duixpi3ac   iKuaro  TU» 

use  In  etiroDOiogy,  becaum  he  wan  ae-  j-,.^„"  .„  Aa««.^!^   -^r^,  »^  Jil'itM 

qaalQted  with  iany  ancient   histories  i^KTTVfMV  tu^OftUTUC,  Tuv  i^  uXAu9 

DOW  no  more.    But  Bede  posnesfied  noth-    oir^   TCp   crv^e.   TiK   »     titl   ifaau¥ 
ing  whieh  we  iiave  lost;  and  hfa  eompi-    iiroxov  ^tXoao^a^  kot^  airrd,  tu  fla^ 

^"rP'u.*"  S!**.''?!!!"^  altogether  un-  ^^^ftrt  tv  rn  Uayvavpar  koL  mtu  k^ 

profitable.    The  eighth  century,  the  Ssee-  .     •  *'-*''         t  t  -    • 

nlum  Iconoclantlcum  of  Care,  low  as  it  ^««voi;  uvri^aOKeiv  al  kTttarnfUU  vp- 

was  in  all  polite  Uteratate,  produced  one  ^avro,  K,  T.  X.     Hist.  Bysant.  Script, 

man.  John   Damaacenus,  who  has  been  (Lntet.)  t.  x.  p.  647.    Bardaa  found  out 

deemed  the  founder  of  scholastic  theol-  and  promoted  Pliotius,  afterwardir  patri- 

ogy,  and  who  at  least  set  the  example  arch  of  Constantinople,  and  equally  fr- 

of  that  style  of  reasoning  In  the  East,  mous  in  the  annals  of  the  churrh  and 

Thfa  person,  and  Michael  Psellus,  a  phi-  of  learning.    Gibbon  passes  perhaps  too 

losopher  of   the  eleventh  century,  are  rapidly  orer  the  Bysantine  literature, 

the  only  considerable  men,  as  original  chapt.  68.     In  thfa  as  in  many  other 

writers,  in  the  annals  of  Bjnntlne  lit*  places,  the  masterly  boldness  and  precis* 

•rature  k>n  of  hfa  outline,  which  astonish  those 

•  The  honor  of  raetoring  ancient  or  who    hare  trodden  parts  of  the    aaoM 

heathen  literature  fa  due  to  the  Cjesar  field,  are  apt  to  eaoaps  an  oninfomwA 
Bardaa,  uncle  and  mlnirtar  of  Michael  II 
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the  Latins  —  an  epocli  from  which  a  rapid  decline  is  to  be 
traced  in  the  literature  of  the  eastern  empire.  Solecisms 
and  barbarous  terms,  which  sometimes  occur  in  the  old 
Byzantine  writers,  are  said  to  deform  the  style  of  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries.*  The  Turkish  ravages  and 
destruction  of  monasteries  ensued ;  and  in  the  cheerless  inter- 
vals of  immediate  terror  there  was  no  longer  any  encourage- 
ment to  preserve  the  monuments  of  an  expiring  language, 
and  of  a  name  that  was  to  lose  its  place  among  nations.^ 
That  ardor  for  the  restoration  of  classical  literature  which 


1  Du  Canm.  Preftttlo  ad  Gloaar.  local  Idioma,  haw  fldlen  Into  the  lue  of 
Onecitatlfl  Medii  Bvl.  Anna  Comnena  H ;  as  Mr.  II.  admlu  they  dW  with  re- 
quotes  lome  popular  lines,  which  seem  spect  to  the  future  auxiliary  veAit.  gea 
to  be  the  earUeet  specimen  extant  of  the  ^^^  instances  of  thU  tn  Lesbonax,  irepj 

Inflection,  and  bear  about  the  same  re-  Vaickenii«r.  .,  .^  - 
MmbUmce  to  ancient  Greek  that  the  «  PhoUus  (I  write  on  the  authority  of 
worst  law-charters  of  the  ninth  and  M.Heeren)quotesiTheopompus.  Arrian's 
tenth  centuries  do  to  pure  Latin.  In  History  of  Alexander's  Succewow,  and  of 
iket,  the  Greek  lanRuaae  seems  to  have  Parthia.  Cteslas,  Agatharcides,  the  whola 
decUned  much  in  the  same  manner  as  ofDlodorusSiculus,  Polybius^andDiony- 
the  Latin  did,  and  ahnoet  at  as  early  a  slus  of  Halicamaasus,  twenty  lost  ora- 
period  In  the  sixth  century,  Damasci-  tionn  of  Demosthem>s,  almost  two  hun- 
ns,  a  Platonic  philosopher,  mentions  the  dred  of  Lyclas,  sixty-four  of  Iskus  about 
old  lanfTuage  as  distinct  from  that  which  fifty  of  Uyperides.  Ileeren  ascrlbw  the 
«u  Tfirn^nlar  riiv  &OYalav  yXCjT-  loss  of  these  works  altogether  to  the  Latin 
was  jernacuiar,  Tiyv  "P;C^  /'^  capture  of  Constantinople,  no  writer  sub- 
Tov  imip  T^v  Idturnv  fuAerovau  vn  g^Qg^^  ^  ^y^^^  ym^  haTing  quoted  them. 
Cknge,lbld.  p.U.  It  Is  weU  known  that  Essal  sur  les  Crolsades,  p.  418.  Itisdlfll- 
the  popular,  or  poluieal  Terses  of  Tset-  ^g^  howcTer  not  to  suppose  that  some 
aes,  a  writer  of  the  twelfth  century,  are  p^^^  ^j  ^^  destruction  wss  left  for  tha 
accentual ;  that  Is.  are  to  be  read,  as  the  ottomans  to  perform.  iBneas  Sylrlna 
modern  Greeks  do.  by  treating  erery  acute  bemoans.  In  bis  speech  before  the  diet  of 
or  circumflex  syllable  as  long,  without  Frankfort,  the  raat  losses  of  literature  by 
regard  to  its  original  quantity.  This  in-  ^^  recent  snbTersion  of  the  Greek  em- 
novation,  which  must  hare  produced  pj,^  q„|^  ^^  m,ris  dicam,  qui  illlo 
■till  greater  conftasion  of  metrical  rules  ^^^^   InnumerabUes,   nondum    Latinlf 

than  it  did  in  Latin,  is  much  older  than    Qo_iti ! Nunc  ergo,  et  Homero  et 

the  age  of  Tzeties :  if,  at  least,  the  editor  pjndj^ro  et  Menandro  et  omnibus  lllus- 

of  some  notes  sutiSoined  to  Meunins's  trioribus  poetis,  secunda  mors  erit.   But 

edition  of  the  Themata  of  Constantine  n^^ing  ean  be  inferred  from  this  dee- 

PorphyPOgenltus(Lugduni.  1610i»"ght  lamatlon,  except,  perhaps,  that  he  did 

in  ascribing  certain  poUtloal  ▼ersea  to  ^ot  know  whether  Menander  still  existed 

that  emperor,  who  died  in  868.    These  ^^  ^^^     ^^^  gyi^.  Opera,  p.  715 ;  also 

Terses  are  regular  accentual  troehalcs.  gg^      Harris's  Philological  Inquiries, 

Bat  I  beliere  thev  have  sincebeen  glren  ^  jh  ^  4^    It  is  a  remarkable  proofc 

to  Constantine  Manassas,  a  writer  of  the  howerer,  of  the  turn  which  Kurop<>,  and 

elerenth  century.                    ,        ^  especially  Italy,  was  toking,  that  a  pope'i 

According  to  the  opinion  or  a  moaepx  i^gg^i^  should,  on  a  solemn   occasion, 

traTeUer(Ilobhouse's  Travels  in  Albania,  ^j^gd^nt  ^  seriously  on  the  ii^ury  sus- 

letter  88)  the  chief  eorrupaons  which  xait»d  by  profcne  literature, 

distingutoh  the  Romaic  firom  its  parent  ^^    useful    summary    of  the   lower 

stock,  especially  the  auxiliary  verbs,  are  q,^^  literature,  taken  chiefly  from  tha 

not  older  than  the  capture  of  Constanti-  Bibliotheca  Gr«ca  of  Fabriclus,  will  ha 

oople  by  Mahomet  II.     But  it  seems  found  in  Berington's  Literary  Uistory  of 
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animated  Italy  in  the  first  part  of  the  fifleenth 
not  moe?  century,  was  bj  no  means  common  to  the  rest  of 
'ondiulj*'  ^"™P®*  Neither  £ngland,  nor  France,  nor  Ger- 
many, seemed  aware  of  the  approaching  change. 
We  are  told  that  learning,  by  which  I  believe  is  only  meant 
the  scholastic  ontology,  had  begun  to  decline  at  Oxford  from 
the  time  of  Edward  lU.^  And  the  fifteenth  century,  from 
whatever  cause,  is  particularly  barren  of  writers  in  the  Latin 
language.  The  study  of  Greek  was  only  introduced  by 
Grocyn  and  Linacer  under  Henry  VII.,  and  met  with 
violent  opposition  in  the  university  of  Oxford,  where  the 
unlearned  party  styled  themselves  Trojans,  as  a  pretext  for 
abusing  and  insulting  the  scholars.*  Nor  did  any  chissical 
work  proceed  from  the  respectable  press  of  Caxton.  France, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fifleenth  age,  had  several  eminent 
theologians ;  but  the  reigns  of  Charles  VU.  and  Louis  XI. 
contributed  far  more  to  her  political  than  her  literary  renown. 
A  Greek  professor  was  first  appointed  at  Paris  in  1458, 
before  which  time  the  language  had  not  been  publicly  taught, 
and  was  little  understood.'  Much  less  had  Germany  thrown 
off  her  ancient  rudeness,  ^neas  Sylvius,  indeed,  a  deliberate 
flatterer,  extols  every  circumstance  in  the  social  state  of  that 
country ;  but  Campano,  the  papal  legate  at  Ratisbon  in  1471, 
exclaims  against  the  barbarism  of  u  nation,  where  very  few 
possessed  any  learning,  none  any  elegance.^  Yet  the  prog- 
ress of  intellectual  cultivation,  at  least  in  the  two  former 
countries,  was  uniform,  though  silent ;  libraries  became  more 
numerous,  and  books,  afler  the  happy  invention  of  paper, 
though  still  very  scarce,  might  be  copied  at  less  expense. 
Many  colleges  were  founded  in  the  English  as  well  as  foreign 
universities  during  the  fourteenth  and  fifleenth  centuries. 
Nor  can  I  pass  over  institutions  that  have  so  eminently  con* 
tributed  to  the  literary  reputation  of  this  country,  and  that 

1  Wood^l  Anttqulttei  of  OzJbid,vdl.  L  almott  nnlnteUlglble  bj  eze«H  of  elM* 

p.  687.  steal  parity.  Bncclo  boiiMta  se  numquaia 

s  Kop«r*B  Vita  Mori,  ed.  Ileame,  p.  76.  doorum  loimortaliam     t«inpla  yiol2«M. 

*  OrcTier,  t.  It.  p.  243 ;  Mse  too  p.  46.  TroopM  comuiictinif  outnmitii  io  a  city  aro 

4  Incr«dil>ili«iDKuniorumbarbarifwest;  accuiteU  Tin;iritf«  Tciittdefi  ioceKtlMo.     In 

rariiwimi  Itt^riw  nAruiit,  iialUvlegaotlain.  th«  t«roiii  of  trmtii*A  he  eniplo}-*  the  old 

PapiiftwUi  KpiKtulA,  p.  377.    Ciunpano's  Itomaa  fnmij* ;  vxenricum  trigiclto  —  op> 

notion  orelP|(aDr««ii«rid{cutoiM enough.  piJa  pontificw  Hiiiito,  8tc.     And  with  a 

Nobody  erer  carried  further  the  pudantio  moot  nbjturd  pedantry,  the  eccliKiaKtloU 

afTectntion  of  avoiding  modern  terms  in  •t'ito    i*    called    llomanuin    iuiperinm. 

his  Utinity.  Thud,  In  the  life  of  Braccio  Campani  Vitti  Braccii,  in  Muralori  Script 

da  Uoatone,  be  nmden    hl«  ™**»'"g  Ber  Ital.  L  six. 
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Still  continue  to  exercise  so  conj^picuous  an  influence  over  ^^ 
taste  and  knowledge,  as  the  two  great  scIiooIh  of  grammaticar^ 
leaiTiing,  Winchester  and  Eton  —  the  one  founded  by  Wil- 
liam of  Wykeham,  bishop  of  Winchester,  in  1373 ;  the  other 
in  1432,  by  King  Henry  the  Sixth.* 

But  while  the  learned  of  Italy  were  eagerly  exploring  their 
recent  acquisitions  of  manuscripts,  deciphered  inTention  of 
with  difficulty  and  slowly  circulated  from  hand  p'*"*^'** 
to  hand,  a  few  obscure  Germans  had  gradually  perfected  the 
most  important  discovery  recorded  in  the  annsds  of  mankind. 
The  invention  of  printing,  so  far  from  being  the  result  of 
philosophical  sagacity,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  suggest- 
ed by  any  regard  to  the  higher  branches  of  literature,  or  to 
bear  any  other  relation  than  that  of  coincidence  to  their  re- 
vival in  Italy.  The  question  why  it  was  struck  out  at  that 
particular  time  must  be  referred  to  that  disposition  of  un- 
known causes  which  we  call  accident  Two  or  three  centu- 
ries eai'lier,  we  cannot  but  acknowledge  the  discovery  would 
have  been  almost  equally  acceptable.  But  the  invention  of 
paper  seems  to  have  naturally  preceded  those  of  engraving 
and  printing.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  playing  cards, 
which  have  been  traced  far  back  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
gave  the  first  notion  of  taking  off  impressions  from  engraved 
figures  upon  wood.  The  second  stage,  or  rather  second 
application  of  this  art,  was  the  representation  of  saints  and 
other  religious  devices,  several  instances  of  which  are  still 
extant.  Some  of  these  are  accompanied  with  an  entire  page 
of  illustrative  text,  cut  into  the  same  wooden  block.  This 
process  is  indeed  &r  removed  from  the  invention  that  has 
given  immortality  to  the  names  of  Fust,  Schoeffer,  and  Gu- 
tenburg,  yet  it  probably  led  to  the  consideration  of  meana 
whereby  it  might  be  rendered  less  operose  and  inconvenient. 
Whether  movable  wooden  characters  were  ever  employed  in 
any  entire  work  is  very  questionable  —  the  opinion  that  re* 
ferred  their  use  to  Laurence  Coster,  of  Haarlem,  not  hav 
ing  stood  the  test  of  more  accurate  investigation.  They  ap 
pear,  however,  in  the  capital  letters  of  some  early  printed 

1  A  tottor  from  HMtor  WllUam  Paiitoa  differ  fWmi  what  w»  denomiiiAtt  noa 

ftt  Eton  (Pantoo  Latten,  toI.  1.  p.  290)  Bense  TeniM.    But  a  more  material  ob 

proTesthatfjAtiiiTeniflcati'mwMtaagtit  serratioQ  U.  that  the  sooa  of  country 

there  as  early  an  the  b«ginninff  of  BdwHrd  gentlemen  IMng  at  a  eonsidemble  dia> 

IV.'s  reiKu.    It  is  true  that  the  upecimen  tanee  were  already  wot  to  publle  lehoola 

Im  rather  proudly  exhibits  does  not  much  for  grammatical  education. 
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^^^ks.     Bat  no  expedient  of  this  kind  ooald  have  folfilled 
the  great  purposes  of  this  invention,  until  it  was  perfected 

\  by  founding  metal  tjpes  in  a  matrix  or  mould,  the  essential 
characteristic  of  printing,  as  distinguished  from  other  arts 
that  bear  some  analogy  to  it. 

The  first  boo);:  that  issued  from  the  presses  of  Fust  and 
his  associates  at  Mentz  was  an  edition  of  the  Vulgate,  com- 
monly called  the  Mazarine  Bible,  a  copy  having  been  discov- 
ered in  the  library  that  owes  its  name  to  Cardinal  Mazarin  at 
Paris.  This  is  supposed  to  have  been  printed  between  the 
years  1450  and  1455.^  In  1457  an  edition  of  the  Psalter 
appeared,  and  in  this  the  invention  was  announced  to  the 
world  in  a  boasting  colophon,  though  certainly  not  unreason- 
ably bold.'  Another  edition  of  the  Psalter,  one  of  an  eccle- 
siastical book,  Durand's  account  of  liturgical  offices,  one  of 
the  Constitutions  of  Pope  Clement  Y.,  and  one  of  a  popular 
treatise  on  genejal  science,  called  the  Catholicon,  fiUeid  up 
the  interval  Sli  1462,  when  the  second  Mentz  Bible  proceed- 
ed from  the  same  printers.*  This,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  is 
the  earliest  book  in  which  cast  types  were  employed  —  those 
of  the  Mazarine  Bible  having  been  cut  with  the  hand.  Bat 
this  is  a  controverted  point.  In  1465  Fust  and  Schoeffer 
published  an  edition  of  Cicero's  Offices,  the  first  tribute  oT 
the  new  art  to  polite  literature.    Two  pupils  of  thdr  school, 

.  Sweynheim  and  Pannartz,  migrated  the  same  year  into  Italy, 
and  printed  Donatus's  grammar  and  the  works  of  Lactantius 
at  the  monastery  of  Subiaoo,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rome.^ 
Venice  had  the  honor  of  extending  her  patronage  to  John  of 
Spira,  the  first  who  applied  the  art  on  an  extensive  scale  to 
the  publication  of  classical  writers.*  Several  Latin  authors 
came  forth  from  his  press  in  1470  ;  and  during  the  next  ten 
years  a  multitude  of  editions  were  published  in  various  parts 
of  Italy.  Though,  as  we  may  judge  from  their  present  scar- 
city, these  editions  were  by  no  means  numerous  in  respect 
of  impressions,  yet,  contrasted  with  the  dilatory  process  of 
copying  manuscripts,  they  were  like  a  new  mechanical  power 

>  De  Bare,  t.  i.  p.  80.    SeTsnl  eoplM  *  Tli»bo3obl,  t.  y\.  p.  140. 

of  this  book  hare  eomo  to  light  linoe  Iti  *  Saauto  mentions   an  order  of  the 

di<««?Tei7.  senate  in  1469.  that  John  of  SpSra  shonUI 

s  1<1.,  p.  71.  print  the  epistles  of  Tally  and  Pliny  fixr 

*  Him.  de  TAcad.  des  Inscriptions,  t.  nre  yean,  and  that  no  one  else  should  do 

sir.  p.  206.  Another  edition  of  the  Bible  so.  Script.  Berom  Italio.  t  Z3di.  p.  1189 

Is  supposed   to  have  been  printed  by 

Pfister  at  Bamberg  in  1469. 
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in  machinery,  and  gave  a  wonderfally  accelerated  impulse 
to  the  intellectual  cultivation  of  mankind.  From  the  era  of 
these  fii5t  editions  proceeding  from  the  Spiras,  Zarot,  Janson, 
or  Swejuheim  and  Pannartz,  literature  must  be  deemed  to 
have  altogether  revived  in  Italy.  The  sun  was  now  fully 
above  the  horizon,  though  countries  less  fortunately  circum- 
stanced did  not  immediately  catch  his  beams ;  and  the  lesto- 
ration  of  ancient  learning  in  France  and  England  cannot  be 
considered  as  by  any  means  effectual  even  at  the  expiration 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  At  this  point,  however,  I  close  the 
present  chapter.  The  last  twenty  years  of  the  middle  ages, 
according  to  the  date  which  I  have  fixed  for  their  termina- 
tion in  treating  of  political  history,  might  well  invite  me  by 
their  brilliancy  to  dwell  upon  that  golden  morning  of  Italian 
literature.  But,  in  the  history  of  letters,  they  rather  apper- 
tain to  the  modern  than  the  middle  period  ;  nor  would  it  be> 
come  me  to  trespass  upon  the  exhausted  patience  of  mj 
readers  by  repeating  what  has  been  so  oflen  and  so  recently 
toldy  the  story  of  art  and  learning,  that  has  employed  the 
comprehensive  research  of  a  Tindboschi,  a  Ginsuen^  and  a 
BoBooe. 
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NoTB  L    Page  481. 


A  RAPID  decline  of  learning  began  in  the  sixth  oentnrj, 
of  which  Gregory  of  Tours  is  both  a  witness  and  an  exam- 
ple. It  is,  therefore,  properlj  one  of  the  dark  ages,  more  so 
by  much  than  the  eleventh,  which  concludes  them;  since 
very  few  were  left  in  the  church  who  possessed  any  ac- 
quaintance with  classical  authors,  or  who'  wrote  with  any 
command  of  the  Latin  language.  Their  studies,  whenever 
they  studied  at  all,  were  almost  exclusively  theological ;  and 
this  must  be  understood  as  to  the  subsequent  centuries.  By 
theological  is  meant  the  vulgate  Scriptures  and  some  of  tho 
Latin  fathers;  not,  however,  by  reasoning  upon  them,  or 
doing  much  more  than  introducing  them  as  authority  in  their 
own  words.  In  the  seventh  century,  and  still  more  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eighth,  very  little  even  of  this  remained  in 
France,  where  we  find  hardly  a  name  deserving  of  remem- 
brance in  a  literary  sense ;  but  Isidore,  and  our  own  Bede, 
do  honor  to  Spain  and  Britain. 

It  may  certainly  be  said  for  France  and  Germany,  not- 
withstaniiing  a  partial  interruption  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
ninth  and  beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  that  they  were  grad- 
ually progressive  from  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  But  then 
this  progress  was  so  very  slow,  and  the  men  in  front  of  it  so 
little  capable  of  bearing  comparison  with  those  of  later  times, 
considering  their  writings  positively  and  without  indulgence, 
that  it  is  by  no  means  unjust  to  call  the  centuries  dark  which 
elapsed  between  Charlemagne  and  the  manifest  revival  of 
literary  pursuits  tc^ar'.ls  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century. 
Alcuin,  for  example,  ha^  lefl  us  a  good  deal  of  poetry.  This 
is  superior  to  wliat  we  find  in  some  other  writers  of  the  ob- 
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8cure  period,  and  indicates  botfi  a  correct  ear  and  a  familiar- 
ity with  the  Latin  poets,  especially  Ovid.  Still  his  verses 
are  not  as  good  as  those  which  school-bojs  of  fourteen  now 
produce,  either  in  poetical  power  or  in  accuracy  of  language 
and  metre.  The  errors  indeed  are  innumerable.  Aldhelm, 
an  earlier  Anglo-Saxon  poet,  with  more  imaginative  spirit,  is 
further  removed  from  classical  poetry.  Lupus,  abbot  of  Fer- 
rieres.  early  in  the  ninth  century,  in  some  of  his  epistles 
writes  tolerable  Latin,  though  this  is  far  fix)m  being  always 
the  case;  he  is  smitten  with  a  love  of  classical  literature, 
quotes  several  poets  and  prose  writers,  and  is  almost  as  cu- 
rious about  little  points  of  philology  as  an  Italian  scholar  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  He  was  continually  borrowing  bocks 
in  order  to  transcribe  them  —  a  proof,  however,  of  their  scar- 
city and  of  the  low  condition  of  general  learning,  which  is 
the  chief  point  we  have  to  regard.^  But  his  more  celebrated 
correspondent,  Eginhard,  went  beyond  him.  Both  his  An- 
nals and  the  Life  of  Charlemagne  are  very  well  written,  in  a 
classical  spirit,  unlike  the  church  Latin  ;  though  a  few  words 
and  phrases  may  not  be  of  the  best  age,  I  should  place  Egin- 
hard above  Alcuin  and  Lupus,  or,  as  far  as  I  know,  any  oth- 
er of  the  Caroline  period. 

The  tenth  century  has  in  all  times  borne  the  worst  name. 
Baronius  calls  it,  in  one  page,  plumbeumy  obscurumy  infelix 
(Annales,  A.  d.  900).  And  Cave,  who  dubs  all  his  centuries 
by  some  epithet,  assigns  yerreum  to  the  tenth.  Nevertheless, 
there  was  considerably  less  ignorance  in  France  and  Ger- 
many during  the  latter  part  of  this  age  than  before  the  reign 
of  Charlemagne,  or  even  in  it ;  more  glimmerings  of  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Latin  classics  appear ;  and  the  schools, 
cathedral  and  conventual,  had  acquired  a  more  regular  and 
uninterrupted  scheme  of  instruction.  The  degraded  condi- 
tion of  papal  Rome  has  led  many  to  treat  this  century  rather 
worse  than  it  deserves ;  and  indeed  Italy  was  sunk  very  low 
in  ignorance.  As  to  the  eleventh  century,  the  upward  prog- 
ress was  extremely  perceptible.  It  is  commonly  reckoned 
among  the  dark  ages  till  near  its  dose ;  but  these  phrases  are 

>  Th«   writing!  of  Lnpvi    Seiratiui,  of  Tonn,  but  quite  h  maeh  iolbrior  to 

•bbot  of  FeiTldrM,  wen  pnblUhad  bj  Sidonloi  Apolflnaris.    I  bar*  clbmmA 

Balow ;   and  a  good  aecoant  of  them  In  Lupui  qootatioot  from  Horace,  Vlr> 

will  bo  found  in  Ampire^t  Htot.  Utt  dl,  MartiaL  Cicero,  Aulas  QeUiiu,  and 

frol.  ill.  p.  2S7),  as  iveU  as  In  older  works.  Trofras    Pompeias    (meanSsg    probablj 

He  ii  a  miiioh  better  writ4Mr  ttaau  OreKory  J  lutlo ). 
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of  coarse  used  comparativelj,  and  becaase  the  dlfferenoe 
between  that  and  the  twelfth  was  more  sensible  than  we  find 
in  any  two  that  are  consecutive  since  the  sixth. 

The  state  of  literature  in  England  was  by  no  means  paral- 
lel to  what  we  find  on  the  continent  Our  best  age  was  pre- 
cisely the  worst  in  France ;  it  was  the  age  of  the  Heptarchy 
-—  that  of  Theodore,  Bede,  Aldhelm,  Csedmon,  and  Alcuin ; 
to  whom,  if  Ireland  will  permit  us,  we  may  desire  to  add 
Scotus,  who  came  a  little  afterwards,  but  whose  residence  in 
this  island  at  any  time  appears  an  unauthenticated  tale.  But 
we  know  how  ..^red  speaks  of  the  ignorance  of  the  clergy 
in  his  own  age.  Nor  was  this  much  better  afterwards. 
Even  the  eleventh  century,  especially  before  the  Conquest, 
is  a  very  blank  period  in  the  literary  annals  of  England. 
No  one  can  have  a  conception  how  wretchedly  scanty  is  the 
list  of  literary  names  from  Alfred  to  the  Conquest,  who  does 
not  look  to  Mr.  Turner's  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  or  to 
Mr.  Wright's  Biographia  Literaria. 

There  could  be  no  general  truth  respecting  the  past,  as  it 
appeared  to  me,  more  notorious,  or  more  incapable  of  being 
denied  with  any  plausibility,  than  the  characteristic  ignorance 
of  Europe  during  those  centuries  which  we  commonly  style 
the  Dark  Ages.  A  powerful  stream,  however,  of  what,  as  to 
the  majority  at  least,  I  must  call  prejudice,  has  been  directed 
of  late  years  in  an  opposite  direction.  The  mediaeval  period, 
in  manners,  in  arts,  in  literature,  and  especially  in  religion, 
has  been  regarded  with  unwonted  partiality ;  and  this  favor- 
able temper  has  been  extended  to  those  ages  which  had  lain 
most  frequently  under  the  ban  of  historical  and  literary 
censure. 

A  considerable  impression  has  been  made  on  the  pre- 
disposed by  the  Letters  on  the  Dark  Ages,  which  we  owe  to 
Dr.  Maitlaud.  Nor  is  this  by  any  means  surprising;  both 
because  the  predisposed  are  soon  convinced,  and  because  the 
Letters  are  written  with  great  ability,  accurate  learning,  a 
spirited  and  lively  pen,  and  consequently  with  a  success  in 
skirmishing  warfare  which  many  readily  mistake  for  the  gain 
of  a  pitched  battle.  Dr.  Maitland  is  endowed  with  another 
quality,  far  more  rare  in  historical  controversy,  especially  of 
the  ecclesiastical  kind:  I  believe  him  to  be  of  scrupulous 
integrity,  minutely  exact  in  all  that  he  asserts ;  and  indeed 
the  wrath  and  asperity,  which  sometimes  appear  rather  more 
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than  enoogh,  are  onlj  called  out  hj  what  he  conceives  to  be 
wilful  or  slovenlj  misrepresentation.  Had  I,  therefore,  the 
leisure  and  means  of  following  Dr.  Maitland  through  hii 
quotations,  I  should  probably  abstain  from  doing  so  from  the 
reliance  I  should  place  on  his  testimony,  both  in  regard  to  hia 

rmer  of  discerning  truth  and  his  desire  to  express  it.  But 
have  no  call  for  any  examination,  could  I  institute  it ;  since 
the  result  of  my  own  reflections  is  that  everything  which 
Dr.  M.  asserts  as  matter  of  fact  —  I  do  not  say  suggests  in 
all  his  language  —  may  be  perfectly  true,  without  affecting 
the  great  proposition  that  the  dark  ages,  those  from  the  sixth 
to  the  eleventh,  were  ages  of  ignorance.  Nor  does  he,  as  far 
as  I  collect,  attempt  to  deny  this  evident  truth ;  it  is  merely 
his  object  to  prove  that  they  were  less  ignorant,  less  dark, 
and  in  all  points  of  view  less  worthy  of  condemnation 
than  many  suppose.  I  do  not  gainsay  this  position ;  being 
aware,  as  I  have  observed  both  in  this  and  in  another  work, 
that  the  mere  ignorance  of  these  ages,  striking  as  it  is  in 
comparison  with  earlier  and  later  times,  has  been  sometimes 
exa^erated ;  and  that  Europeans,  and  especially  Christians, 
could  not  fall  back  into  the  absolute  barbarism  of  the  Esqui* 
maux.  But  what  a  man  of  profound  and  accurate  learning 
puts  forward  with  limitations,  sometimes  expressed,  and 
always  present  to  his  own  mind,  a  heady  and  shallow 
retailer  takes  up,  and  exaggerates  in  conformity  with  his 
own  prejudices. 

The  Letters  on  the  Dark  Ages  relate  principally  to  the 
theological  attainments  of  the  clergy  during  that  period, 
which  the  author  assumes,  rather  singularly,  to  extend  from 
A.D.  800  to  1200;  thus  excluding  midnight  from  his  defini- 
tion of  darkness,  and  replacing  it  by  the  break  of  day.  And 
in  many  respects,  especially  as  to  the  knowledge  of  the  vul- 
gnte  Scriptures  possessed  by  the  better-informed  clergy,  he 
obtains  no -very  difficult  victory  over  those  who  have  imbibed 
extravagant  notions,  both  as  to  the  ignorance  of  the  Sacred 
Writings  in  those  times  and  the  desire  to  keep  them  away  from 
the  people.  This  latter  prejudice  is  obviously  derived  from 
a  confusion  of  the  subsequent  period,  the  centuries  preceding 
the  Beformation,  with  those  which  we  have  immediately 
before  us.  But  as  the  word  dark  is  commonly  used,  either 
in  reference  to  the  body  of  the  laity  or  to  the  general  extent 
of  liberal  studies  in  the  church,  and  as  it  involves  a  compari 

VOL.  IT.  —  M.  42 
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•on  with  prior  or  sabsequent  ages,  it  cannot  be  improper  in 
such  a  sense,  even  if  the  manuscripts  of  the  Bible  shonld 
have  been  as  common  in  monasteries  as  Dr.  Maitland  sup- 
poses ;  and  jet  his  proofs  seem  much  too  doubtful  to  sustain 
that  hypothesis. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  set  aside  the  Terdict  of  the  most 
approved  writers,  which  gives  too  much  of  a  polemical  char- 
acter, too  much  of  the  tone  of  an  advocate  who  fights  every 
point,  rather  than  of  a  calm  arbitrator,  to  the  Letters  on  the 
Dark  Ages.  For  it  is  not  Henry,  or  Jortin,  or  Bobertson, 
who  are  our  usual  testimonies,  but  their  immediate  masters, 
Muratori,  and  Fleury,  and  Tiraboschi,  and  Brucker  and  the 
Benedictine  authors  of  the  Literary  History  of  France,  and 
many  others  in  France,  Italy,  and  Germany.  The  latest  who 
has  gone  over  this  rather  barren  ground,  and  not  inferior 
to  any  in  well-applied  learning,  in  candor  or  good  sense,  is 
M.  Ampere,  in  his  Histoire  Litteraire  de  la  France  avant  le. 
douzieme  si^de  (3  vols.  Paris,  1840).  No  one  will  accuse 
this  intelligent  writer  of  unduly  depreciating  the  ages  which 
he  thus  brings  before  us ;  and  by  the  perusal  of  his  volumes, 
to  which  Heeren  and  Eichhom  may  be  added  for  Grermany, 
we  may  obtain  a  clear  and  correct  outline,  which,  considering 
the  shortness  of  life  compared  with  the  importance  of  exact 
knowledge  on  such  a  subject,  will  suffice  for  the  great  major- 
ity of  readers.  I  by  no  means,  however,  would  exclude  the 
Letters  on  the  Dark  Ages,  as  a  spirited  pleading  for  those 
who  have  often  been  condemned  unheard. 

I  shall  conclude  by  remarking  that  one  is  a  little  tempted 
to  inquire  why  so  much  anxiety  is  felt  by  the  advocates  of 
the  mediaeval  church  to  rescue  her  from  the  charge  of  igno- 
rance. For  this  ignorance  she  was  not,  generally  speaking, 
to  be  blamed.  It  was  no  crime  of  the  clergy  that  the  Huna 
burned  their  churches,  or  the  Normans  pillaged  their  monas* 
tcries.  It  was  not  by  their  means  that  the  Saracens  shut  up 
the  supply  of  papyrus,  and  that  sheepskins  bore  a  gi*eat 
price.  £urope  was  altogether  decayed  in  intellectual  charac- 
ter, partly  in  consequence  of  the  barbarian  incursions,  partly 
of  other  sinister  influences  acting  long  before.  We  certainly 
owe  to  the  church  every  spark  of  learning  which  then  glim- 
mered, and  which  she  preserved  through  that  darkness  to 
rekindle  the  light  of  a  happier  age  —  Inipfta  mpdc  ouCovoa. 
Meantime,  what  better  apology  thsm  this  ignorance  can  be 
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made  hj  Protestants,  and  I  presume  Dr.  Maitland  is  not 
among  these  who  abjure  the  name,  for  the  corruption,  the 
superstition,  the  tendency  to  usurpation,  which  they  at  least 
must  impute  to  the  church  of  the  dark  ages  ?  Not  that  in 
these  respects  it  was  worse  than  in  a  less  obscure  period;  for 
the  revei*se  is  true ;  but  the  fabric  of  popery  was  raised  upon 
its  foundations  before  the  eleventh  century,  though  not  dis- 
played in  its  full  proportions  till  afterwards.  And  there  was 
60  much  of  lying  legend,  so  much  of  fraud  in  the  acquisition 
of  property,  that  ecclesiastical  historians  have  not  been  loath 
to  acknowledge  the  general  ignorance  as  a  sort  of  excuse 
[1848.] 

Note  U.    Page  539. 

The  account  of  domestic  architecture  given  in  the  text  is 
very  superficial ;  but  the  subject  still  remains,  comparatively 
with  other  portions  of  medieval  antiquity,  but  imperfectly 
treated.  The  best  sketch  that  has  hitherto  been  given  is  in 
an  article  with  this  title  in  the  Glossary  of  Ancient  Archi- 
tecture (which  should  be  read  in  an  edition  not  earlier  than 
that  of  1845),  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Twopeny,  whose  atten- 
tion has  long  been  directed  to  the  subject  ^  There  is  ample 
evidence  yet  remaining  of  the  domestic  architecture  in  this 
country  during  the  twelfth  century.  The  ordinary  manor- 
houses,  and  even  houses  of  greater  consideration,  appear  to 
have  been  generally  built  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  two 
stories  high,^  the  lower  story  vaulted,  with  no  internal  com- 
munication between  the  two,  the  upper  story  approached  by 
a  flight  of  steps  on  the  outside  ;  and  in  that  story  was  some- 
times the  only  fireplace  in  the  whole  building.  It  is  more 
tlian  probable  that  this  was  the  usual  style  of  houses  in  the 
preceding  century."     Instances  of  houses  partly  remaining 

>  nil  If  imther  MixiToeal,  bot  It  is  ttiat  tbe  roTtoiver  does  not  mnn  the  Mm* 

Mrtalnlj  not  meant  that  then  wen  eT«r  thing  u   Mr.  Twopeny    by  tbe    word 

two  floofi  above  that  on  tbe  groand.  story^  which  the  former  conflncn  to  the 

In  the  rerlew  of  the  "  Chronicles  of  the  floor  above  that  on  the  gronnd,  while  the 

Mayors  and  SherlOi,'*  pabllshed  In  tbe  latter  Inelades  both.    The  um  of  lan- 

Arohaologlcal  Jonnial  (vol.  iv.  p.  273),  gnage,  as  we  know,  supports,  in  some 

we  nad  —  **The  houses  in  TiOndon,  of  measura,  either  meaning;  but  perhaps 

whatever  material,  seem  never  to  have  It  is  more  correct,  and  more  common,  to 

•soeeded  one  story  in  height."  (p.  2S2.)  call  the  flmt  story  that  which  is  reached 

But,  soon   afterwards  ^^  The   ground  by  a  stairoase  fhnn  the  ground -floor, 

floor  of  the  London  houses  at  this  period  The  solar,  or  sleeping-room,  nissd  above 

was  aptly  enonrii  ealled  a  oellar,  the  the  cellar,  was  often  of  wsod 
^par  story  a  solar.*'    It  thai  appi 
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are  then  ^Ten*  We  maj  add  to  those  mentioned  hj  Mr. 
Twopenj  one,  perhaps  older  than  anj,  and  better  pre- 
senred  than  some,  in  his  list.  At  Soothampton  is  a  Norman 
boose,  perhaps  built  in  the  first  part  of  the  twelfth  oenturj 
It  is  nearlj  a  square,  the  outer  walls  tolerablj  perfect ;  the 
principal  rooms  appear  to  have  been  on  the  first  (or  upper) 
floor ;  it  has  in  tlus  also  a  fireplace  and  chimney,  and  four 
windows  placed  so  as  to  indicate  a  division  into  two  apart- 
ments; but  there  are  no  lights  below,  nor  anj  appearance 
of  an  interior  staircase.  The  sides  are  about  forty  feet  in 
length.  Another  house  of  the  same  age  is  near  to  it,  but 
much  worse  preserved.^ 

The  parallelogram  house,  seldom  containing  more  than 
four  rooms,  with  no  access  frequently  to  the  upper  which  the 
fiEunily  occupied,  except  on  the  outside,  was  gradually  re- 
placed by  one  on  a  different  tjrpe :  —  the  entrance  was  on  the 
ground,  the  staircase  within ;  a  kitchen  and  other  offices, 
originally  detached,  were  usually  connected  with  the  hall  by 
a  passage  running  through  the  house;  one  or  more  apart- 
ments on  the  lower  floor  extended  beyond  the  hall;  Uiere 
was  seldom  or  never  a  third  floor  over  the  entire  house,  but 
detached  turrets  for  sleeping-rooms  rose  at  some  of  the  an- 
gles. This  was  the  typical  form  which  lasted,  as  we  know, 
to  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  or  even  later.  The  superior  houses 
of  this  class  were  sometimes  quadrangular,  that  is,  including 
a  court-yard,  but  seldom,  perhaps,  wiUi  more  than  one  side 
allotted  to  the  main  dwelling;  offices,  stables,  or  mere  walla 
filled  the  other  three. 

Many  dwellings  erected  in  the  fourteenth  century  may  be 
found  in  England ;  but  neither  of  that  nor  the  next  age  are 
there  more  than  a  very  few,  which  are  still,  in  their  chief 
rooms,  inhabited  by  gentry.     But  houses,  which  by  their 

1  See  *  fViU  dMerlption  in  Uw  AreluB-  iltSon  of  oor  Ibrdkihan.    The  hoxm  of 

ologloal  Journal.  toL  ir.  p.  11.    Thoie  Oedrie  the  Saxon  in  Ivaohoe,  wiUi  Iti 

who  Tisit  Southampton  may  seek  thif  distinct  and  numerous  apartments,  ia 

house  near  a  gate  in  the  west  wall.    We  fery  unlike  any  that  remain  or  can  he 

may  add  to  the   contribution   of  Mr.  traced.    This  i»  by  no  means  to  be  ocn- 

Twopeny  one  published  in  the  Proceed-  sured  in  the  romancer,  whose  aim  is  to 

ings  of  the  Archseolosleal  Institute,  b/  deUght  by  Images  more  splendid  than 

Mr.  Hudson  Turner,  Nor.  1847.    This  u  truth ;  but,  especially  when  praerated 

ehiefly  founded  on  documents,  as  that  by  one  who  possessed  in  some  respects  a 

of  Mr.  Twopeny  ii  on  existing  remains,  eonsiderable  knowledge  of  antiquity,  and 

These  give  more  light  where  they  can  be  was  rather  fond  of  displaying  it,  then  li 

fbund ;  but  the  number  is  rery  small,  some  dai^er  lest  the  resbder  should  be 

Upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  here   oh-  Uere  thathehasalhithAil^otttieheftMV 

•erred,  that  we  are  ftequentty  misled  by  him. 
voiks  of  fiction  as  to  the  doBMitie  eoik- 
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marks  of  decoration,  or  by  external  proof,  are  ascertiuned  im 
have  been  formerly  occupied  by  good  families,  though  now 
in  the  occupation  of  small  farmers,  and  built  apparently  from 
the  reign  of  the  second  to  that  of  the  fourth  Edward,  are 
common  in  many  counties.  They  generally  bear  the  name 
of  court,  hall,  or  grange;  sometimes  only  the  surname  of 
some  ancient  occupant,  and  very  frequendy  have  been  the 
residence  of  the  lord  of  the  manor. 

The  most  striking  circumstance  in  the  oldest  houses  is  not 
80  much  their  precautions. for  defence  in  the  outside  stair- 
case, and  when  that  was  disused,  the  better  safeguard  against 
robbery  in  the  moat  which  frequently  environed  the  walls, 
the  strong  gateway,  the  small  window  broken  by  mullions, 
which  are  no  more  than  wo  should  expect  in  the  times,  as 
the  paucity  of  apartments,  so  that  both  sexes,  and  that  even 
in  high  rank,  must  have  occupied  the  same  room.  The 
progress  of  a  regard  to  decency  in  domestic  architecture  haa 
been  gradual,  and  in  some  respects  has  been  increasing  up 
to  our  own  age.  But  the  medissval  period  shows  little  of  it; 
though  in  the  advance  of  wealth,  a  greater  division  of  apart- 
ments distinguishes  the  houses  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries  from  those  of  an  earlier  period. 

The  French  houses  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries 
were  probably  much  of  the  same  arrangement  as  the  Eng- 
lish ;  the  middle  and  lower  classes  had  but  one  hall  and  one 
chamber ;  those  superior  to  them  had  the  solarium  or  upper 
floor,  as  with  us.  See  Ardueological  Journal  (voL  i.  p.  212), 
where  proofe  are  adduced  from  the  fabliaux  of  Barbasan. 
[1848.] 

NoTB  ni.    Page  663. 

The  AhhA  de  Sade,  in  those  copious  memoirs  of  the  life 
of  Petrarch,  which  illustrate  in  an  agreeable  though  rather 
prolix  manner  the  civil  and  literary  history  of  Provence  and 
Italy  in  the  fourteenth  century,  endeavored  to  establish  his 
own  descent  from  Laura,  as  the  wife  of  Hughes  de  Sade^ 
and  bom  in  the  family  de  Noves.  This  h3rpothesis  has  since 
been  received  with  general  acquiescence  by  literary  men ;  and 
Tiraboschi  in  particular,  whose  talent  lay  in  these  petty  bi« 
ographical  resc^ut^hes,  and  who  had  a  prejudice  against  every« 
thing  that  came  firom  France,  seems  to  consider  it  as 
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rivelj  pfxnred.  Bnt  it  has  been  called  in  question  in  a 
modem  publication  hj  the  late  Lord  Woodhouselee.  (E^ssaj 
on  the  Life  and  Character  of  Petrarch,  1810.)  I  shall  not 
offer  any  opinion  as  to  the  identity  of  Petrarch's  mistress 
with  Laura  de  Sade;  but  the  main  position  of  Lord  W.'s 
essay,  that  Laura  was  an  unmarried  woman,  and  the  object 
of  an  honorable  attachment  in  her  lover,  seems  irreconcilable 
with  the  evidence  that  his  writings  supply.  1.  There  is  no 
passage  in  Petrarch,  whether  of  poetry  or  prose,  that  alludes 
to  the  virgin  character  of  Laura,  or  gives  her  the  usual  ap* 
pellations  of  unmarried  women,  puella  in  Latin,  or  donzella 
in  Italian ;  even  in  the  Trionfo  della  Castit^  where  so  obvi- 
ous an  opportunity  occurred.  Yet  this  was  naturally  to  be 
expected  from  so  ethereal  an  imagination  as  that  of  Petrarch, 
always  inclined  to  invest  her  with  the  halo  of  celestial  purity. 
We  know  how  Milton  took  hold  of  the  mystical  notions  of 
virginity ;  notions  more  congenial  to  the  religion  of  Petrarch 
than  his  own : 

Qood  tnrf  pmrpetans  pndor.  at  ilae  lab*  jawntaf 
Pan  foit,  flood  noUa  tori  ubata  Toluptat, 
Xn  •tUm  tin  Tiigiool  aerTaotar  bonoras. 

Kpltaphlam  Dunonli. 

2.  The  coldness  of  Laura  towards  so  passionate  and  deserv- 
ing  a  lover,  if  no  insurmountable  obstacle  intervened  during 
his  twenty  years  of  devotion,  would  be  at  least  a  mark  that 
his  attachment  was  misplaced,  and  show  him  in  rather  a  ri- 
diculous light.  It  is  not  surprising,  that  persons  believing 
Laura  to  be  unmarried,  as  seems  to  have  been  the  case  with 
the  Italian  commentators,  should  have  thought  his  passion 
affected,  and  little  more  Uian  poetical.  But  upon  the  con« 
trary  supposition,  a  thread  runs  through  the  whole  of  his 
poetry^  and  gives  it  consistency.  A  love  on  the  one  side, 
instantaneously  conceived,  and  retained  by  the  susceptibility 
of  a  tender  heart  and  ardent  fancy ;  nourished  by  slight  en- 
couragement,  and  seldom  presuming  to  hope  for  more;  a 
mixture  of  prudence  and  coquetry  on  the  other,  kept  within 
bounds  either  by  virtue  or  by  the  want  of  mutual  attachment, 
yet  not  dissatisfied  with  fame  more  brilliant  and  flattery  more 
refined  than  liad  ever  before  been  the  lot  of  woman  —  these 
are  surely  pretty  natural  circumstances,  and  such  as  do  not 
render  the  story  less  intelligible.  Unquestionably  such  a 
passion  is  not  innocent.    But  Lord  Woodhouselee;,  who  is  so 
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much  scandalized  at  it,  knew  little,  one  would  think,  of  the 
fourteenth  centuiy.  His  standard  is  taken  not  from  Avig- 
non, but  from  Edinburgh,  a  much  better  place,  no  doubt,  and 
where  the  moral  barometer  stands  at  a  very  different  altitude. 
In  one  passage  (p.  188)  he  carries  his  strictness  to  an  excess 
of  prudery.  From  all  we  know  of  the  age  of  Petrarch,  tlie 
only  matter  of  astonishment  is  the  persevering  virtue  of 
Laurai  The  troubadours  boast  of  much  better  success  with 
Proven9al  ladies.  3.  But  the  following  passage  from  Pe- 
trarch's dialogues  with  St.  Augustin^  the  work,  as  is  well 
known,  where  he  most  unbosoms  himself,  will  leave  no  doubt, 
I  think,  that  his  passion  oould  not  have  been  gratified  con- 
sistently with  honor.  At  mulier  ista  Celebris,  quam  tibi 
certissimam  ducem  fingis,  ad  superos  cur  non  haesitantem 
trepidumque  direxerit,  et  quod  csecus  fieri  solet,  manu  ap- 
prehensum  non  tenuit,  quo  et  gradiendum  foret  admonuit? 
Petr.  Fecit  hoc  ilia  quantum  potuit.  Quid  enim  aliud  egit, 
cum  nuUis  mota  precibus,  nullis  victa  hlanditiis,  muliebrem 
tenuit  decorem,  et  adversus  suam  semel  et  meam  setatem, 
adversus  multa  et  varia  qus  fiectere  adamantium  spiritum 
debuissent,  inexpugnabilis  et  firma  permansit  ?  Profecto  an- 
imus iste  foemineus  quid  virum  decuit  admonebat,  pnestabat- 
que  ne  in  sectando  pudicitise  studio,  ut  verbis  utar  Senecse, 
aut  exemplum  aut  convitium  deesset ;  postremo  cum  lorifra- 
gum  ac  prsecipitem  videret,  deserere  maluit  potius  qukm 
sequi.  August.  Turpe  igitur  aliquid  interdum  voluisti, 
quod  supra  negaveras.  At  iste  vulgatus  amantium,  vel,  ut 
dieam  verius,  amantium  furor  est,  ut  omnibus  merits  dici 
possit :  volo  nolo,  nolo  volo.  Vobis  ipsis  quid  velitis,  aut 
nolitis,  ignotum  est.  Pet.  Invitus  in  laqueum  offendi.  Si 
quid  tnmen  olim  aliter  forte  voluissem,  amor  a^tasque  ooege- 
runt ;  nunc  quid  velim  et  cupiam  scio,  firmavique  jam  tandem 
auimum  labentem ;  contra  autem  ilia  propositi  tenax  et  sem- 
per una  permansit,  quare  oonstantiam  focmineam  quo  magia 
intelligo,  magis  admiror:  idque  sibi  consilium  fuisse,  si  un- 
quam  debuit,  gaudeo  nunc  et  gratias  ago.  Aug.  Semel 
fallenti,  non  facile  rursus  fides  habenda  est :  tu  prius  mores 
atque  habitum,  vitamque  mutavisti,  qukm  animum  mut&sse 
persuadeas ;  mitigatur  forte  si  tuus  leniturque  ignis,  extinctua 
non  est.  Tu  vero  qui  tantum  dilectioni  tribuis,  non  animad- 
vertis,  illam  absolvendo,  quantam  te  ipse  condemnas ;  illam 
fEiteri  Ubet  fuisse  sanctissimam  dum  de  insanum  scelestumqae 
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fateare.  —  De   Contemptu  Mundi,  Dialog.  8,  p.  867|  ediU 
1581. 

Note  IV.    Page  637. 

The  progress  of  our  language  in  proceedings  of  the  legis- 
lature is  so  well  described  in  tlie  pre&ce  to  the  authentic  edi- 
tion of  Statutes  of  the  Realm,  published  by  the  Becord  Com- 
mission, that  I  shall  transcribe  the  passage,  which  I  copy 
from  Mr.  Cooper^s  useful  account  of  the  Public  Beoonte 
(vol.  i.  p.  189)  :  — 

^  The  earliest  instance  recorded  of  the  use  of  the  English 
language  in  any  parliamentary  proceeding  is  in  86  £dw.  IIL 
The  style  of  the  roll  of  that  year  is  in  French  as  usual,  but 
it  is  expressly  stated  that  the  causes  of  summoning  the  par- 
liament were  declared  en  JSnglois  ;  and  the  like  circumstance 
is  noted  in  87  and  88  £dw.  IIL^  In  the  5th  year  of  Rich- 
ard II.,  the  chancellor  is  stated  to  have  made  un  bone  coRa- 
don  en  Engleys  (introductory,  as  was  then  sometimes  the 
usage,  to  the  commencement  of  business),  though  he  made  use 
of  the  common  French  form  for  opening  the  parliament  A 
petition  from  the  '  Folk  of  the  Mercerye  of  London/  in  the 
10th  year  of  the  same  reign,  is  in  English ;  and  it  appears 
also  that  in  the  17th  year  &e  Earl  of  Arundel  asked  pardon 
of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  by  the  award  of  the  King  and 
Lords,  in  their  presence  in  parliament,  in  a  form  of  English 
words.  The  cession  and  renunciation  of  the  crown  by  Rich- 
ard IL  is  stated  to  have  been  read  before  the  estates  of  the 
realm  and  the  people  in  Westminster  Hall,  first  in  Latin  and 
afterwards  in  English,  but  it  is  entered  on  the  parliament  roll 
only  in  Latin.  And  the  challenge  of  the  crown  by  Henry 
IV.,  with  his  thanks  after  the  idlowance  of  his  title,  in  the 
same  assembly,  are  recorded  in  English,  which  is  termed  hia 
maternal  tongue.  So  also  is  the  speech  of  Lord  William 
Thyming,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  to  the 
late  King  Richard,  announcing  to  him  the  sentence  of  his 
deposition,  and  the  yielding  up,  on  the  part  of  the  people,  of 
their  fealty  and  allegiance.  In  the  6th  year  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  lY.  an  English  answer  is  given  to  a  petition  of  the 
Commons,  touching  a  proposed  resumption  of  certain  grants 

t  R«*i«iMM  MB  giTOB  to  the  BoUi  of  ParlkuiMiit  throaghoni  IhJi  «zferMl. 
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of  the  crown  to  the  intent  the  king  might  live  of  his 
own.  The  English  language  afterwards  appears  occasionallj, 
through  the  reigns  of  Henry  IV.  and  Henry  V.  In  the  first 
and  second  and  subsequent  years  of  Henry  VL,  the  petitions 
or  bills,  and  in  many  cases  the  answers  also,  on  which  the 
statutes  were  afterwards  framed,  are  found  frequently  in 
English ;  but  the  statutes  are  entered  on  the  roll  in  French 
or  Latin.  From  the  23rd  year  of  Henry  YI.  these  petitions 
or  bills  are  almost  universally  in  English,  as  is  also  some- 
times the  form  of  the  royal  assent ;  but  the  statutes  oontin- 
ned  to  be  enrolled  in  French  or  Latin.  Sometimes  Latin 
and  French  are  used  in  the  same  statute,^  as  in  8  Hen.  YL, 
27  Hen.  VL,  and  39  Hen.  VT.  The  last  statute  wholly  in 
Latin  on  record  is  33  Hen.  YI.  c.  2.  The  statutes  of  Ed- 
ward lY.  are  entirely  in  French.  The  statutes  of  Richard 
TTL  are  in  many  manuscripts  in  French  in  a  complete  stat- 
ute form ;  and  they  were  so  printed  in  his  reign  and  that  of 
his  successor.  Li  the  earlier  English  editions  a  translation 
was  inserted  in  the  same  form  ;  but  in  several  editions,  since 
1618,  they  have  been  printed  in  English,  in  a  different  form, 
agreeing,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  acts  printed,  with  the  enrol- 
ment in  Chancery  at  the  Chapel  of  the  Rolls.  The  petitions 
and  bills  in  parliament,  during  these  two  reigns,  are  all  in 
English.  The  statutes  of  Henry  YII.  have  always,  it  is  be- 
lieved, been  published  in  English ;  but  there  are  manuscripts 
containing  the  statutes  of  the  first  two  parliaments,  in  his  first 
and  tliird  year,  in  French.  From  the  fourth  year  to  the  end 
of  his  reign,  and  from  thence  to  the  present  time,  they  are 
universally  in  English.'* 


1  All  til*  Mta  puaed  In  the  miM  am-    fcreno*  of    luigaagt  vm  la  HpaimAi 
riOD  an  kgallj  ont  •titato ;  tint  dif-   ehapten  or  aeU. 
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—  he  deposes  the  English  prelates,  ii. 
97.  noit ». 

Alexander  III.  (pope),  supports  Thomas 
4  Becket,  i.  666  —  adopu  the  system  of 
mandats,  ii.  11. 

Alexander  V.  elected  pope,  11.  89  — his 
successor,  ib, 

Alexander  III.  king  of  Scotland,  opposi- 
tion to  papal  domination  by.  il.  16. 

Alexius  Comnenus  attacks  the  Turks, 
i.  608  —  he  recorers  the  Greek  territo- 
ries, ib.  and  natty 

Alfonso  I.  of  Aragon  bequeaths  his  king- 
dom to  the  Knights  Templars,  i.  492 

Alfonso  III.  of  AragoQ  compelled  to  apol- 
ogias to  his  people,  1.  626. 

Allbttso  V.  of  AngoQ  (the  MagnaoJmoos), 
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ALF0K80  T.  AXV  TI. 

I.  469— adopted  bj  Joanna  II.  of  Na- 
plea.  ib.  —  she  rerokoi  the  adoption,  470 

—  hu  accewion,  ib.  —  bto  impriaoament 
by  the  Oenoew,  471  —  his  allSaocc  with 
Milan.  i6. 472  —  his  Tirtues  and  patron- 
ace  of  the  arts,  478  —  his  literary  medi- 
rlne ,  478,  note  —  his  loTe  of  Naples,  G2& 

Alfonso  V.  and  YI.  of  Castile,  towns  in* 
corporated  by,  i.  400. 

Alfonso  VII.  of  CasUle.  nnwiae  dirialon 
of  tiis  dominions  by,  i.  492. 

Alfonso  X.  of  Castile,  acienttfle  acquire- 
ments and  goTemmental  deflclenciea 
of,  i  496 — law  promulgated  by  him,  619 

—  his  election  as  emperor  of  Germany, 
664  —  tithes  established  in  his  Tvign, 
620,  note  *  —  elerical  encroachments  fa- 
Tored  by  him,  ii.  18,  note  >  —  he  exempt! 
the  cleny  from  ciTil  jurisdiction,  28. 

Alfonso  XI.  of  Castile  assassinates  his 
cousin,  i.  497  —  his  disr^aid  of  law.  618. 
Alfred  the  Great,  rescne  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon   monarchy  by,  ii.  66  — his  al- 
leged   diTision  of   the  kingdom   into 
counties,  &c.,  78  —  ascription  of  trial 
<    by  jury  to  mm,  78  —  his  high  claim 
to  Teneration,  81  — extent  of  his  ac- 
quaintance   with     Latin.     480  — his 
declaimtion  of   the  ignorance  of  the 
clergy,  481  —  his  aeal  for  learning,  i6. 
note  4. 
Aliens  held  liable  for  each  other^s  debts, 

U.626. 
Almamun  and  Almansor,  khalifk  of  Bag- 
dad, patronage  of  letters  by,  i.  697. 
Alodial  tenure,  characteristics  of,  1. 160. 
161,  and  note*  —  conrertcd  into  feudal 
tenure,  164  — except  in  certain  locali- 
ties, 166  and  note  —  causes  of  the  con- 
Tenrfoo,  807  —  alodial  proprietors  evi- 
dently freemen,  818. 
AWaro  de  Luna.    See  Uina. 
Amadeus  (duke  of  Baroy),  elected  pope, 

ii  48. 
Amalfl,  early  commercial  eminence  of, 
ti.  618  and  note  —  its  decline,  619 —al- 
leged ioTention  of  the  mariner's  com- 
pass there,  622  and  neis  —  discoTcry 
of  the  Pandects,  699. 
Amurath  1.,  progresses  of  the  Turkish 

arms  under,  i.  007. 
Amurath  II.,  rout  of  the  Ilungarlana 
by,  i.  681  —  reunion  of  the  Ottoman 
monarchy  nnder  him.  609  —  he  per- 
fecu  the  institution  of  the  Janiariea, 
612. 
Anastasins  confers  the  dignity  of  consul- 
ship on  CloTis,  1. 118  —  elucidatory  ob- 
serTations  thereon,  118, 116. 
Andaluida,    conquest  of,   by  Ferdinand 

I1I.,i.  498. 
Andrew  of  Uungary  married  to  Joanna 
of  Naples,  1.  466— his  murder  imputed 
to  Joanna,  ib. 


AXAGON. 

Anglo-Normans.    See  England. 

Anglo-Saxons,  diTislons  ofEnglaad  under 
the,  U  64  — their  Danish  aaaaUants, 
66  — Alft^  and  his  tueeeesors,  66, 
67 — descent  of  the  <rown,  67  — in- 
fluence of   pro-riucial    goTemon,   68 

—  thanes  and  ceorls,  i6.  —  condition  of 
the  ceorls,  69  —  priTileges  annexed  to 
their  poasession  of  land,  f6.  —  position 
of  the  socage  tenants,  70  — oonditlon 
of  the  British  natives,  71  —  absence  of 
British  roots  In  the  English  language, 
t6  and  note  *  —  constitntion  of  the 
Witenagemot,  72,  161,  166  — adminla- 
tratlon  of  justice,  and  divisions  of  the 
land  for  the  purpose,  78  — hundreds 
and    their   probable    origin,   78,    74, 

166. 167  —  the  tything  man  and  alder- 
man, 76,  note  >—  the  county  court 
and  its  Jurisdiction,  76  —  contempo- 
raiy  report  of  a  suit  a^jndkatcd  in  the 
reign   of  Canute,  76,  77,  and  note  > 

—  trial  by  jury  and  its  antecedents, 
78-81  —  introduction  of  the  law  of 
frankpledge,  81,  82  —  turbulence  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  88—  progress  of  the 
system  of  frank  pledges,  84  —  rsspon- 
pibillties  and  usee  of  the  tythings,  84, 

86,  and  moI^s  —  probable  existence  of 
feudal   tenures  before  the   Conquest, 

87.  92, 192,  194— observations  on  the 
change  of  the  heptarchy  into  a  mon- 
archy, 140, 144  — consolidation  of  tbo 
monarchy,  144, 146  —  condition  of  the 
eorls   and   ceorls  farther  elucidated, 

146. 168  —  proportion  of  British  natives 
under  the  Anglo-Saxon  rule,  168, 161 
— judicial  Ainctionsof  the  Anglo-Saxon 
kings,  167  —  analogy  between  the 
French  and  Anglo-Sixon  monarchies, 
168, 160  —  peculiar  Jurisdiction  of  the 
king's  court,  170, 178 

Anjou  (LiOuiB,  duke  oft,  seisurs  of 
Charles  Y.'s  treasures  by,  I  76  — his 
claim  as  rq:ent,  77  and  note  —  his  at- 
tempt on  the  crown  of  Naples,  and 
death,  fb.    See  Charles  of  Anjou 

Anselm  archbishop),  cauw  of  bto  quar- 
rel with  William  II.  and  Henry  I.,  1- 
664  —  De^cartes's  argument  on  the 
Deity  anticipated  by  him,  ii.  611. 

Appanages,  eflect  of  the  system  of.  i.  96. 

Aquinas  (Thomaii),  metaphysical  emi- 
nence of,  II  610-  comparative  obso- 
leteness of  bis  writings,  611,  note  *, 

Aquitaine,  extent  of  the  dominions  to 
called,  I  121  —  character  of  its  people, 
ib.  —  effect  of  the  wars  of  the  Merovin- 
gian kings,  279. 

Arabia  and  the  Arabs.  Bee  Moham- 
med. 

Aragon,  bequest  to  the  Templars  bvAl- 
fonso  I.,  and  reversal  thereof,  I  492  — 
xiae  of  the  kingdom  in  political  Impor- 
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tftnoe,  620 — ■trugKhs  for  the  saocenion 

f  to  its  crown,  52(>-«22  — points  of  inter- 
est in  its  form  of  government,  624  — 
priTileges  of  its  noble«  and  people,  6SM, 
625  — its  natural  defects  and  political 
adTantages,  625. 626  —  statistioi  of  its 
wealth,  popnlation.  &c.,  626,  note*  — 
grant  of  the  '*  privilege  of  union,"  627 
—  supersession  thereof,  628  —  the  office 
of  justiciary ,  629  —  instances  of  that  of- 
ficer's int^^ty  and  courage,  629,  and 
of  the  submisdon  of  Icings  to  his  de- 
crees, 588, 634  —  duration  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  office,  634  —  the  Cortes  of 
Aragon,  636  —  social  condition  of  the 
kingdom,  638  — its  union  with  Castile, 
ib.  —its  burgesaefl.  il.  621,  note^. 

Archers  (KnglTsh),  inTinciblHty  of  the, 
at  Crecy  and  Poitiers,  i.  66.  See  MiU- 
tary  Systems. 

Architecture,  as  illustratiTe  of  domestic 
progress,  ii.  536  —  early  castles  in  Eng- 
land, i6.  — improTements  thereon,  6m 
—early  houses,  537  —  reTival  of  the  use 
of  bricks,  bSS  —  arrangement  of  ordi- 
nary mansion-houses,  539  —  dwellings 
in  France  and  Italy,  639,  640  —  intro- 
duction of  chimneys  and  glass  win- 
dows, 640,  642,  and  notts —  house  fur 
niture  and  domestic  rooTeniences,  642, 
648,  and  notes  —  fiikmhouses  and  cot- 
tages, 643— ecclesiastical  architecture, 
its  grandeur  and  varieties.  644,  647, 
and  notes  —  domestic  architecture  of 
the  12th  and  14th  centuries,  669,  661. 

Arian  soverugna,  tolerance  of  the,  4.  17 
and  not*  *. 

Aribert  derJazed  king  of  Aquitaine,  i.  120. 

Aristocracy.    See  Nobility. 

Aristotle,  writinss  of,  how  first  known  in 
Europe,  ii.  600  and  note^ — ignorance 
of  his  tran8latonij612  and  note  ^ — char- 
acter of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy, 
613 — its  influence  on  religion,  ib  ^  notes. 

Armagnac  (count  of)  opposes  the  duke 
of  Burgundy,  i.  80  —  massacre  of  him- 
■elf  and  partisans,  81— assassination 
of  a  later  count  of  Armagimc,  96. 

Armagnacs,  rise  of  the  faction  of  the,  i. 
80  —  tactics  of  the  dauphin  towards 
them,  ib.  —  their  league  with  Henry 
lY.  of  England,  82  — their  defeat  by 
the  Swiss,  687. 

Armorial  liearings,  general  introduction 
of,  i.  190  —  instances  of  their  earliest 
use,  191,  not*. 

Armorican  republlo,  qoeationable  exist- 
ence of  the,  i.  16 — hypothesis  of  Duboa 
relative  thereto,  ib.. not*  —  fhrther elu- 
cidation thereof,  100 —supposed  extent 
of  its  territories,  100, 110. 

Armor.    See  Military  Systemsi 

Artois.    See  Robert  of  Artoia. 

Arundel  (bishop  and  archbishop),  re- 


BAROK8. 

monrtrates  with  Richard  II.,  H.  275  — 
deprived  of,  and  reinvested  with,  the 
great  seal,  2S0  —  his  subsequent  depri- 
vation and  banishment,  284. 

Arundel  (earl  of,  temp.  Richard  1 1), 
fkvored  by  the  parliament,  ii.  272  — 
his  conduct  as  a  lord  appellant,  279  — > 
hiM  breach  with  the  duke  of  Lancaster, 
281  —  refuses  to  aid  in  legitimating 
Lancaster's  children,  282  —  his  decapi- 
tation, 284. 

Aschaflbnburg,  concordats  of,  ii.  48. 

Athens  (duke  of).    See  Brienne. 

of, 


Augustin  (St.),  specimen  of  the 

\l.  476,  not*  i. 
Aulic  council,  powers  and  jurisdUction  of 

the,  i  676. 
Auspiciu-s  (bishop  of  Toul),  character  of 

the    poetry    of,    ii.    476  —  specimen 

thereof,  ib  ,  note 
Austnuin,  characteristics  of  the  people 

of,  i.  m,  128. 
Auxiliary  verb  active,  probable  cause  of 

the,  ii.  474. 
Averroes,  error  relative  to,  ii.  606,  note* 

—  his  eminence  aa  a  philosopher,  600, 

not*  * — tendency  of  his  commentaries, 

613. 
Avignon,  removal  of  the  papal  court  to, 

ii.  80— rapacity  of  its  popes,  83, 85— 

its  abandonment  by  the  popes,  86. 
Aiincourt  (battle  of),  i.  83  and  »of«. 

Bacon  (Roger),  a  true  philosopher,  IL 
612,  note '  —  his  acquaintance  with 
mathematics,  615  — parallel  between 
him  and  Lord  Bacon,  ib.,noi**  —  hia 
knowledge  of  Qreek,  644- 

Bagdad,  celebrity  of  the  early  khallft  of, 
i.  697— character  of  its  later  khaUfii, 
698  —  flrequency  of  their  assassination, 
609  —  defection  of  its  provinces,  ib. 

Bsjaset,  military  successes  of,  I.  607  — 
defeated  and  captured  by  the  Tsjrtart, 
609. 

Baltic  trade.    See  Trade. 

Banks  and  bankers  of  Italy,  ii  680. 

Barbiano  (Alberic  di),  military  eminence 
of,  i.  465  —  his  pupils,  461. 

Barcelona,  feudal  submission  to  France 
of  the  counts  of,  1.  28,  note  —  its  early 
commercial  eminence,  ii.  621 — its  code 
of  maritime  laws,  628  and  not* ;  —  and 
of  marine  insurance,  629,  not** — Its 
bank  of  deposit,  530. 

Bardas,  revival  of  Greek  Uteratiuo  by, 
ii.  648,  nole*. 

Bardi,  Florentine  bankers,  SngUsh  eoa* 
toms  flirmed  by  the,  ii.  629,  not*  *. 

Barons  (in  France),  oceasi<mal  assem- 
blages of  the,  i.  21 1  —  consequences  of 
their  non^ttendance  at  the  royal 
council,  219, 220  ~  th^  become  sutject 
to  the  monazoh,  220  —  their  privileges 
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BARKTSTEB. 

enrtaned  by  Philip  IT.,  824.    8m  No- 
bility. 

Barristers'  feet  in  the  16th  ecntaxy,  H. 
669. 

Basle,  council  of.    See  Council. 

Deaumanoir,  definition  of  the  thxee  eon- 
ditionn  of  men  by.  i.  196-196. 

Bedford  (duke  of)  rpgent  for  Heniy  YI., 
i.  86 —  hifl  character,  ib.  —  hix  racceteea 
in  France,  ib.  •—  oTcrtbrow  of  hla  forcea 
by  Joan  of  Are,  87. 

Belgrade,  Mege  and  relief  of,  1.  682. 

Benedict  XI.  reconciles  Philip  the  Fair 
to  the  holy  nee.  ii.  29—  he  reeclnds  the 
bullA  of  Boniface  VI]].,  80. 

Benedict  XII.,  purport  of  hla  letter  to 
Edward  III.,  L  61,  nott  —  his  rapacity, 
il.84. 

Benedict  XITI.  elected  pope  by  the 
ATiffnon  cardinals,  ii.  88  ~  deporcd 
by  the  council  of  Pisa,  89  —  Spain  sup- 
ports him.  ib. 

Benedictinefi,  exemplary  agricultural  la* 
bors  of  the,  ii.  646,  note  *, 

Benefices,  grants  of  land  so  called,  i.  161 
—  condioons  annexed  to  them.  ib.  — 
their  extent,  162  and  nott  —  their  char- 
acter under  Charleroagre  and  Louis 
the  Debonair,  8U8  —  Tiews  of  rarious 
writers  concerning  their  nature,  808- 
806  —  character  of  hereditary  bene- 
fices, 810  —  their  regeneratlTe  effects 
upon  the  French  people,  ib. 

Benevolences,  by  whom  flnt  lerled  hi 
England,  ii.  8W. 

Berenger  I.  and  II.    See  Italy. 

Bermudo  III  (king  of  Leon),  killed  in 
battle,  i.  488. 

Bernard  (grandson  of  Charlemagne),  de- 
priTed  of  Sight  by  judicial  sentence,  i. 

Berry  (duke  of),  appointed  guardian  of 

Charles  VI.,  i.  74  —  his  character,  77. 
Bianchi.    See  Superstitions. 
Bianchi  and  Neri,  tactions  of;  L  887,  IL 

627. 
Bigod  (Roger,  eari  of  Norfolk),  patriotism 

of,  ii.  214. 
Bills.    See  Parliament 
Birth,  priTileges  of.    See  Nobility. 
Bishops.    See  Church,  Clergy. 
Blanchard  (Alain),  unJustilUble  ezeeu- 

tion  of,  1.  91. 
Blanche  of  Castile,  arts  as  regent  during 

the  minority  of  Louis  IX.,  i.  42  —  quells 

the  rebelUoa  of  the  barons,  tb.  —  In- 

stanca  of  her  ondoa  influence  orer 

Louis,  44. 
Boecaedo,  occa«lon  of  the  Deeamerone 

of.  1.  67,  nou  1  —  appointed  to  lectors 

on  Dante,  ii.  680. 
Boccanegra  (Simon),  first  doge  of  Ganoa, 

story  of  the  election  of,  I  483. 
Bodaad,  natun  of,  tt.  86-198. 


BURomrDTAm. 

Bohemia,  nature  of  Its  conneetloii  witii 
Germany,  i.  677  — Its  polity,  ib  —  the 
Hussite  controversy  and  its  results. 
678,  679 

Bohun  (Humphrey,  earl  of  Heralbrd), 
patriotbm  of,  ii.  216. 

Boliogbroke  (earl  of  Derby  and  duko 
of  Hereford),  made  lord  apfellant, 
ii.  279  —  he  Bides  with  the  king,  281  — 
his  quarrel  with  the  duke  of  Koifollc. 
286—  advantage  taken  of  it  by  ]<ichard 
II  ,  266  and  itoir*  — his  scce»ion  to 
the  throne,  288.    See  Hen ly  IV. 

Bolognene  law-schools,  ii.  699. 

Boniihce  ( St. ).    See  WInfrid . 

Boniface  VIII.  sui^pected  of  fraud  towarda 
Celestine  V  ,  ii.  26  — his  extravagant 
pretensions,  ib.  and  tiott  —  dlsreganl  of 
his  bulls  by  Edward  I.,  26— bis  dis- 
putes with  Philip  the  Fair,  27,  29  — 
success  of  Philip^s  stratagem  against 
him,  29—  his  death,  tb.  —  resclodment 
of  his  bulls,  80—  Ockbam's  dialogue 
against  him,  S3,  note  i  —  n>jectk>u  ol  hli 
supremacy  by  the  English  barons,  Sb 

Bonifiice  JX  ,  elected  pope,  ii.  88  —  bis 
traffic  in  benefices,  41.  42  —  his  npac- 
Ity  in  England  checked,  46,46. 

Books  and  booksellers.    Bee  Learning. 

Boroughs.  See  BtiunScipal  Instituiions, 
Parliament,  Towns. 

Brarclo  di  Montone,  rivalry  of,  with 
Srom,i  461,462. 

Brienne  (Walter  de,  duke  of  Athens), 
Invested  with  extreme  powers  in  Flor- 
ence, L  411  —  his  tyranny  and  ex- 
cesses, 412—  his  overthrow,  ib 

Britany.  origin  of  the  people  of,  i.  106 
and  note^ — grant  of  the  duchy  to 
Montfort,  ib.  —  its  annexation  to  the 
crown,  107  —  alleged  existence  of  a 
king  of  Britany,  109  — right  of  Ita 
dukes  to  coin  money.  204. 

Brunehsut,  queen  of  Austrasia,  i.  19 — 
her  character  and  conduct,  note  19,  29 

—  her  mayor,  Protadlus,  120  —  her 
scheme  of  government,  122  — she  fiUls 
into  the  hands  of  Clotaire  II.,  and  Is 
sentenced  to  death,  124  —  cause  of  her 
overthrow,  note  169,  286,  800  —  pope 
Gregory  I.*s  adulation  towards  her,  1. 
634,  Motei. 

Buchan    (earl  of)i    made  constable  of 

France,  1.  86. 
Burdett  (Thomas),  cause  of  the  ezeentioa 

of,  ii.  898  and  note  K 
Burgesses     See  Parliament. 
Burmes  of  the  paliaades,  origin  of  tha, 

Burgundians,  Roman  provinces  occupied 
by  the,  1. 16  —  their  toZeranca,  17,  note  * 

—  their  mode  of  diridlng  oonqnercd 
provinces,  161  —  aluckUtoiy  obaarra- 
tiooi  tharaon,  968, 271. 
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BUROUKDT. 

Bvagaadj  (BudtM^  dakm  of),  andertakw 
the  protactioo  o^  his  nieco  JaxM,  L  67 

—  b«  betrays  her  c&uee,  t6. 
Burgnndjr  (duke  of),  named  gaardlan  of 

Charlee  VL,  i.  74~loaei  his  ascen- 
deacv  over  the  king,  78— rqpdni  it, 
a.~hia  death,  79. 
BnrguDdj  (/oAn,  duke  of, "  Sans-penr  "). 
assassinates  the  dake  of  Orleans,  i.  7V 
— his  supposed  proTocation,  ib.,note  — 
obtains  pardon  for  the  crime,  80  •—  oon- 
■eqneoce  of  his  reconciliation  with  the 
court,  ib.  —  is  assassinated,  81  and  noU 

—  his  defeat  at  NicopoUs,  (i07,  nou  *. 
Burgundy  ( Philip,  duke  of),  allies  him- 
self with  Ucnxy  V . ,  i  83  -  his  ITrench 

Sredilectlons,  89  — and  treaty  with 
harles  Til.,  tfr.,  97,  96— splendor  of 
his  court,  98  —Jealousy  of  hi4  sutiieolB 
concerning  tascation,  100,  note  *. 
Burgundy  ICharUSf  duke  of),  character 
and  ambitions  designs  of,  i.  96  and 
tMif«,  99— his  contumacious  •ubjectii,99 
—his  rash  enterprises  and  fdiluTK*,  100 

—  is  defeated  and  killed,  ib.  —  adtw- 
tores  of  his  diamond,  101,  note. 

Burgundy  (Mary,  duchess  of),  defends 
her  rights  aeunst  Louis  XI.,  i.  100 
and  notes,  102 — marries  MsTimlHan  <tf 
Austria  i  her  death,  102. 

Caballeros  of  Spain,  priyQeges  ei^yed  by 
the,  i.  491. 

Oklsis,  altject  condition  of  the  citiiens  oi; 
i.  68,  aol«i  — terms  of  instrumenta 
signed  there,  69. 

Oalixtins,  tenets  of  the,  i.  579. 

Galixtus  II.  (pope),  oompromiae  dfceted 
by,  i.  668  —  he  aboUshes  feudal  serrices 

•  by  bishops,  669. 

GalTeriey(9ir  Hugh),  eharacteristie  anec- 
dote of,  i.  74. 

Cambridge  uniTeralty,  ftrst  mention  of, 
a  607,  note  ^ 

Canon  law,  promulgation  of  the,  iL  2  — 
its  study  mode  iroperatlTe,  8 

Capet  (Hugh),  uiturpation  of  the  French 
throne  by,  i.  80.  81— antiquity  of  his 
ikmily,dO.  mole '—state  of  France  at 
his  accessiion,  85  ^opposition  to,  and 
ultimate  reeo^iUon  of  his  authority, 
ib.  and  note  *  —  period  of  his  assumption 
of  regal  power,  133  —  degree  of  author- 
ity ezereljied  by  his  immediate  descend- 
ants, 86, 140  —  lais  sources  of  rerenue, 
207. 

Capitulariea,  wlutt  they  were,  L  218  — 
their  latest  date,  215  and  note, 

Caraecioii,  feTorite  of  Joanna  11.  of 
Maples,  i.  469— his  sasassination,  471, 
note. 

Carloman,  Inheritance  of  the  children 
of,  usitfped  by  Chariamagne,  1.  28, 
noteK 


CHiJUSXAONB. 

Caxloringlan  dynasty,  extinction  of  the, 
i.  81. 

Carrara  (Francesco  da),  Verona  selied  by, 
i.  440— killed  in  prison,  ib. 

Carroccio,  the,  i  448  and  nom  *. 

Cafitiie  and  Leon  united  into  one  king- 
dom, i.  488  — their  subsequent  rediYi- 
sion  and  reunion,  4US2,  496 — couipoei- 
Uon  and  character  of  the  cortes  of 
Castile  [see  CortesJ,  the  council  and 
its  functions,  516,510 — administration 
of  Justice,  516  —  Tiolatlons  of  law  by 
the  kings,  517  —  confederacies  of  the 
nobiaty,  518  —  shuilarity  of  its  polity 
to  that  of  England ,  619 — establishment 
of  tithes  in  CastLe,  620.  note  i. 

Castle,  graphic  description  of  a,  i.  812. 

Castrucdo,  Castrucant,  succevs  of,  i.  880. 

Catalonia,  chuactur  of  the  people  of,  L 
587  —  seTerity  of  the  state  of  rillenage 
there,  Ut.,note*, 

Catbarists,  religious  tenets  held  by  the, 
il.  670. 

Catholics,  treatment  of  the,  by  their 
Qothio  conquerors,  L  17,  note  *. 

Cava  (count  Julian's  daiwhter),  impend 
of  the  seduction  ot,  i.  541. 

Oelestine  V..  firaod  of  Boniihoe  Till  to- 
wards, ii.  25. 

Champs  de  Mars.    Bee  JMd  of  March. 

Charlemagne,  reunion  of  the  VXankish 
empire  under,  i.  28  and  note  ^  —  his  tIo- 
tories  in  Italy  and  Spain,  28, 24— ob- 
stinate resistance  and  ultimate  mib- 
mission  of  the  Saxons  to  his  rule,  24  — 
his  Sclavonian  conquests,  t6.— extant 
of  his  dominions,  ib.  — tiis  coronation 
as  emperor,  25  and  note  ^  —  its  conse- 
quences, 26  —  his  intellectual  acquire- 
ments and  domestic  improTements, 
lb.  and  note  >  —  his  rices,  cruelties,  re- 
ligious edicts,  26  —  his  sons  and  sne- 
oesrars,  27  —  his  control  over  the  clergy. 
29— degeneracy  of  his  dexoendantsTat) 

—  state  of  the  people  under  his  rule, 
81  —  his  dread  of  the  Normano,  88  -  his 
alleged  election  by  the  Romans  as  em- 
peror dLiruMed.  L23-129  —  queiition  of 
succession  inToIred  in  his  eleTation  to 
the  imperial  titl^  129,  130  —his  wise 
provisions  relative  to  fugitiTeserft,197, 
note  *  —  hto  revenue  how  ndsed,  206  — 
peculiarities  of  his  les^slative  assem- 
blies, £12, 213  -  Frsneh  ignorance  of 
his  character  In  the  14th  oentuiy,  224 

—  his  eapitulaiy  relative  to  uthes, 
619,  620,  Moicft- his  authority  over 
the  popes,  652 — state  of  his  education, 
U.  80  and  note  *  —  his  library,  86, 
note  —  his  encouragement  of  ordeals, 
87  — his  agricultural  colonies,  549^ 
poblle  schools  in  France  due  to  him, 
602— bMomea  n  diaeipto  of  Alonina 
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CHJLBLB8  TBX  BAD. 

Cluirlw  the  BmL    See  CbarlM  of  NaTam. 

CharlttB  the  Bald,  iihara  of  empire  alloi- 
ted  to,  1. 29,  and  nou  on  p.  80 — raTagM 
of  the  NonuaDM  during  nin  reign,  84  — 
bJa  imbecile  government  and  ite  conae- 
queuccs,  189  — hii  slaiiah  submiMion 
to  the  church,  629,  680  —he  diMbeya 
pope  Adrian  II.,  646. 

Charle«  the  Vat,  aoceeaion  and  depotition 
ot,  i.  80  — position  of  Germany  at  hit 
death,  646 — arrogance  of  pope  John 
VIU.  towards  him,  646. 

Charles  the  Biuiple,  pobejr  of,  towaida  the 
NormanM,  i.  84. 

Charles  IV .  (the  Fair),  ascends  the  throne 
pursuant  to  the  Salic  law,  i.  69 — con- 
duct of  Bdward  III.  of  Kogland  after 
his  death,  t6. 

Charles  V.  (the  Wise),  submits  to  the 
peace  of  Bretigni,  i.  68  —  his  summons 
to  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  72— hto 
treaty  with  Henry  of  Castile,  t6.,  nou* 

[  —  his  successes  against  <the  BngUsh,  78 
—  his  premature  death  and  cluuracter, 

I   74,  76  —  seizure  of  his  treasures  by  the 

,  duke  of  Anjou,  74— expenses  of  his 
household,  77,  not*  >  —  his  conflicts 
with  the  Stares-General,  227,  228  —  he 
imposes  taxes  without  their  consent, 

Charles  VI.,  accession  of;  i.  74— state  of 
France  during  his  rein,  76  —  defeats 
the  citiaens  of  Ghent,  76  —  misapplica- 
tion of  taxes  during  his  minority,  77 
and  note  ^  —  his  seizure  with  insanity, 
78  —  disgraceful  conduct  of  his  queen, 
t6.  and  note  —  his  death,  86 — his  sub- 
mission to  the  remonstrances  of  the 
States-General,  228. 

Charles  VII  ,  sUte  of  Prance  at  the 
accession  of,  L  86  —  his  inipoTerished 
exchequer,  86 — his  Scotch  auxiliaries, 
ib. —  his  character  and  choice  of  fbTor^ 
ites,  87  — change  wrought  in  his  for- 
tunes by  Joan  of  Arc,  8< ,  88  —  his  con- 
nection with  Agnes  Sorel,  88,  iiol#  ^  — 
restores  Rirbeniont  to  power,  89  — is 
xvconciled  with  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
90  —  re-conquers  the  prorinces  ct-ded  to 
the  English  crown,  91  —  his  cruelty  to 
English  captives,  92— consolidation  of 
his  power,  98—  insurrection  of  Guienne 
against  taxation,  98  and  note  -  ■  his 
conduct  relative  to  the  States-General, 
229  —  he  levies  taxes  of  his  own  will, 
280 — he  enacts  the  Pragmatic  Sanetion 
of  Bourses,  ii.  60. 

Charles  Till. ,  accession  of,  i.  104  —  con- 
test for  the  n>gency  during  hi.^  minor- 
ity, 1th.  281  —  marries  Anne  of  Britany, 
106  —  consolidation  of  the  French  mon- 
archy nnder  his  sway,  107  and  noHea — 
{>roreeding8  of  the  States-General  dui«- 
ng  his  minority,  281, 282. 


CHITALBT. 

Charlsi  of  Ai\)ou  (I.  of  Naples),  selnre  of 
the  orown  of  Naples  by ,  1. 391 — he  puts 
Conradin,  the  heir,  to  death,  892— he 
delbats  the  Gbibelius  and  governs  Tus- 
cany, i6.  and  mom  —  rev^t  of  his  sub- 
jects, 896. 
Charles  II  of  Naples,  war  of  tbe  SkiUana 

against,  i.  466— his  death, «». 
Charles  of  Durano  (III.  of  Kaples).  Im- 
plicated in  the  mnrder  of  Andrew,  I. 
466,   fioi«i  — puts   queen  Joanna  to 
death,  467  —  his  assassination,  468. 
Charles  IV.  of  Germany,  singular  char- 
acter of,  i.  662, 668-  his  Golden  BuU, 
668  and  664  nolsi— be  alienates  the 
imperial  domains,  671— advanoemenfc 
of  Bohemia  nnder  his  rule,  670. 
Charles  Mattel,  eonqnest  of  tbe  Saracens 
by,i.  20— site  and  Importance  of  tbe 
battle.  i6.  —  Its  old«et.  26  —  his  spolia- 
tion of  the  ehureh.  621. 
Charles  of  Navarre  (the  Bad)  tumults  In 
France  excited  by,  I.  66  —  his  crimes, 
A.  —  allies  himself  with  Edward  lU. ,  i6. 
Chartered  towns.    See  Municipal  Insti- 
tutions, Towns. 
Chancer  (Geoflrey),  testimony  borne  by 
hto  writings,  U.  861,  nnu — character  of 
hto  works,  687, 688. 
Chaucer  (Sir  Thomas),  rebuked  by  Hemry 

IV.,  ii.  801. 
Chlldebert  (son  of  Clovis),  dominions  al- 
lotted to,  1. 18  and  note  *  — his  propo* 
sal  relative  to  Clodomir's  children,  802, 
note. 
Childerkk  III.,  deposition  of,  1.  21. 
Children,  crusade  undertaken  by,  IL  488, 

note\ 
Chilperic,  guilty  eondoct*of  Fredegonde, 
the  queen  of,  I.  19,  124 — oppressive 
taxes    levied   bv   him,   297  —  tumult 
which  ensued,  v>. —  what  followed  altar 
his  death,  i6.  — his  attempts  at  poetry, 
ii.  476  — his  attack  on  the  sanctuary, 
496. 
Cbiuineys.    Bee  Arehltectnre. 
Chivalry  as  a  school  of  moral  discipline, 
IL  676 — remoteness  of  its  origin,  ib.  — 
individual  honor  its  ke}- stone,  678  — 
t>pes  of  cliivalry,  679  and  noU  <  —  its 
original   connection  with   feudal  ser- 
Tioe,  679 — efliect  of  the  crusades,  680 

—  its  connection  with  religion,  680  681 

—  enthusiasm  Inspired  by  gpnilantry, 
681,  688— licentiousness  incident  to 
chivalry, 684 — virtues  inculcated  by  it, 
686— practice  of  courtesy,  liberally, 
and  Justice,  686,  688  —  obligations  of 
chivalry  to  tbe  East,  688  —  its  attendant 
evils,  ^9  — education  preparatory  to 
knighthood,  690  — chivalrio  fesUvals, 

691  —  tournaments  and  their  daugera, 

692  —  privileges  of  knighthood,  A.  — 
who  wws  adinisslbte  thereto,  698»  and 
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CHKI9T1AKITT. 

Mor«  —  military  serrice:  kalghta  and 
bachelors ,  6d4  and  noit  —  oausm  of  fche 
decline  of  chiTalry,  595  —  infloanoea 
by  which  it  waa  anperaeded.  698  and 
not€K 

ChriatJanity,  impattia  given  to  tha  for- 
mation of  cItIc  institutions  by,  i  123  — 
its  baneiieial  aflaot  upon  the  Normans, 
140. 

Church ,  wealth  of  the,  under  tha  ampire, 
i.  614  —  its  position  after  the  irruption 
of  the  barlMrians,  615  —  source  of  ita 
legitimate  wealth,  616— its  religious 
extortions,  617  —  priTilege^  attached  to 

*  its  property,  618— institution  of  tithes, 
618-620  and  notts  -  liability  of  church 
property  to  spoliation,  620  —  origin  of 
preearuBy  620,  not*  *  —  extent  of  tha 
ehureh's  landed  possessions,  621  and 
fiol«*— its  participation  in  the  admin- 
istration of  justice,  622 —limitations  in- 
terposed by  JusUnian,  628,  624  — iU 
Slitlcal  influence,  6% — source  there  if, 
S  — its  aufaijection  to  the  state,  i^.  — 
Charlemagne's  edicts  relative  to  ita  af- 
fidrs,  627,  628  and  nott*  —  its  assump- 
tion of  authority  over  the  French 
kings,  628,  630— obsequiouanesa  of 
England  to  Its  pretensions,  631 — Inves- 
titure  of  ltd  bishops  with  their  tempo- 
ralities, 661 —their  rimoniacal  practices, 
662  and  mote  *  —  canons  and  chapters, 
661  —  liberties  of  the  Qallican  church, 
11.  51  —  high  church  principles  always 
dangerooi,  62,  nou  >  —  priTileges  of 
aanctuvTi  491,  496.  See  Clei^r,  Mon- 
asteries, Papal  Power. 

Clan  sendee  not  based  on  feudality,  i. 
186. 

Clarence  (dnka  of),  put  to  death  by  Ed- 
ward IV.,  iim 

Clarendon,  constitutions  of,  iL  19  —  their 
influence  on  Thomas  1  Beeket's  quarrel 
with  Ilenry  XL.  21. 

Cisterti:in  monk,  blasphemous  saying  at- 
tributed to  a,  t.  41,  nou  ^ 

Cities  See  Municipal  Institationi  and 
Towns. 

Ciril  Law.    See  Laws. 

Clement  IT.,  effect  of  a  bull  promulgated 
by,  U.  18  — opposition  of  the  Scotch 
king  to  hla  edict,  16. 

Clement  Y.  ratifies  Robertas  claim  to  the 
crown  of  Naples,  L  466  —  his  maxim 
relatlTe  to  bendloea,  U.  18 — he  re- 
moves the  papal  court  to  A-rignon,  80 
—  his  contests  with  the  emperor  Louis, 
fb.  —  England  remonatratea  with  him, 
84,  86,  noin  —  his  ontrageoua  edict 
against  Venice,  55. 

Clement  VI.  acquits  Joanna  of  Naples  of 
murder,  i.  467  — hia  licentiouaneas,  U. 
84. 

Clement  VII.,  dieninstuioee  ralatlTS  to 


OXX>YIB. 

his  election  as  pope,  II.  87  —  division  of 
the  papicy  thereujxm.Sd  —  j^ooeeOinga 
after  his  death,  33,  8d. 
Clergy,  ascendency  of  the  {temp.  Charles 
the  Bald),  1. 189 — their  privileges  under 
the  fbndal  svstem,  194, 195  — fighting 
prelates,  194,  note^  —  their  particip-v- 
tion  in  legislaUve  prooeedinga.  211, 218 
— 'privileges  of  their  tenants,  807  — 
bishops  in  L^mb%rdy  and  their  tem- 
poraliUea,  &32,  368  and  noM  i  — sha^ 
of  the  ciciaens  In  their  election,  838 
and  note  >  ^  a  robber  arohbishop,  572 

—  inunense  territorial  pouessions  of 
the  clergy,  621,  622  and  noi««  — their 
acquisition  of  political  power,  626,  626 

—  their  neglect  of  the  rule  of  celibacy. 
647,  648  —  snllerings  of  the  married 
eleivy,  648  and  nots*  — lax  morality 
of  the  English  clergy .  648,  650,  noteM 

—  practice  of  simony,  6^ — consent  of 
the  laity  required  in  the  election  of 
blxhops,  i&.  —  interlbrenoe  of  the  sove- 
reigns therein,  651  and  note  * — charac- 
ter of  the  clergy  of  Milam,  657,  note  *  — 
taxation  of  the  detgy  by  the  kings,  il. 
14  —  tribute  levied  mi  them  by  the 

E>pes,  14, 15  —  their  disalfection  towards 
9me,  16  —  their  exemption  from  tem- 
poral juriadietion,  16,  19  —  extortions 
of  Edward  1^26— oflbets  of  WieUff's 
principles,  47  —  priests  executed  for 
coining,  ftfr.,  note  *  —  spiritual  peera  in 
the  English  parliament,  216,  217  — 
their  qiullfications,  826  —  clergy  sum- 
moned to  send  representatives,  834  — 
cause  of  their  being  summoned,  835  — 
result  of  their  segregating  themselves 
from  the  commons,  886  —  instances 
of  their  parliamentary  existence, 
883,  840  — right  of  bishops  to  be 
tried  by  the  peers,  402, 406  — Inediseval 
clergy  not  supporters  of  despotism, 
468  —  iheir  ignorance  of  letters,  480, 
482—  their  monastic  vices,  485— why 
a  bishop  made  a  Danish  nobleman 
drunk,  408,  note  ^  See  Church,  Mon- 
asteries. Papal  Power,  Superstition. 

Clisson  (constable  de).  Immense  wealth 
amassed  by,  L  78. 

Clodomir  (son  of  ClovlB),  dominions  al- 
lotted to,  i.  18  — proponed  alternative 
relative  to  his  children,  802,  note, 

Clotaire,  portion  of  dominions  allotted  to, 
1. 18  —  union  of  the  whole  under  him, 
19  —  redivision  amongst  his  sons,  ib.  — 
criminality  of  his  character,  128. 

Clotaire  II.,  reunion  of  the  French  do- 
minions under,  1  79— -nature  of  the 
authority  exercised  by  him,  122. 

Clotilda  converts  her  husband  to  Christi- 
anity, 1.  17  —  her  sons,  18. 

Clovls  invades  Ganl  and  deftats  Syagrius, 
1. 16~aooq>t8  the  tttle  of  eonsal,  ib. 
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ci;x>Yis  n. 

■od  ueu*  —  dcfeftto  th«  Atamaimi.lS 

—  Us  coDTenion  to  ChrUUuiity ,  li  — 
defeats  Alaric,  ffr.  — his  last  exploits 
And  Mnguinary  policy,  18  and  note '  — 
dlTislon  of  his  domii^ons  amongst  his 
soosy  18  and  notes  —  the  last  of  his 
xace,  21  —  his  alleged  subJecticMi  to  the 
amperors  di^ensscd,  note  111.,  111.  117 

—  his  limited  authority :  storv  of  the 
Taae  of  Boltwons,  167  —  theory  huilt  on 
the  story ,  2)2,  208  —  crimes  of  himielf 
and  his  grandson,  ii.  498  and  noteK 

Clovis  II.,  accession  of.  i.  121 

Cobham,  lord  {temp.  Riebard  II.),  ban- 
ished, U.  284. 

Coining,  extenslre  practice  of,  amongst 
the  French  nobles,  i.  908  — debased 
money  Issued  by  them,  204  —  sys- 
tematie  adulteration  of  coin  by  the 
kfaigs,  208 ,  226 ,  227  —  measnzes  adopted 
ft>r  remedying  these  frauds,  2C9,  note  * 

—  grant  of  taxes  made  conditional  on 
natoratkm  of  the  coin,  226  — priests 
executed  fbr  coining,  11.  47,  note*  — 
an  abbot  hanged  for  the  same  oflnice, 
406  —  clipping  ct  coins  by  the  Jews, 
666,  nou  •. 

Cologne,  antiqnity  of  tba  moalelpal  in- 
stitutions of,  i.  888. 

Coloni,  characteristict  and  pxirllegea  of 
the,  i.  816. 

Combat    8ee  Trial. 

Comioes  [Philip  deljCbameteristlo  nolt 
on  taxation  bT,  i.  281. 

Commodlanos,  Uteraxy  remains  of,  U.  475 
—specimen  thereof,  i6.,  note  K 

Comnenns.    See  Alexius. 

Conrad  (duke  of  Franconia),  deeted  em- 
peror of  Germany,  i.  646. 

Conrad  II.  (the  SaUc),  important  edict  of, 
xeUtiTe  to  feuds,  i.  167,  168  and  notes 

—  elected  emperor  of  Geimany,  647  — 
his  ancestry,  tb..  note  *. 

Conrad  III.  joins  in  the  second  crusade, 
i.  49 — elected  emperor  of  Germany, 
650,661. 

Conrad  lY.,  accession  of,  L  877  — his 
straggles  for  dominion  in  Italy,  and 
death,  tb.  — •  his  dilBcnltlea  in  Germany, 
664. 

Gonradin (son  of  Oonnul  IT. )attempts to 
regain  his  inlieritance.  i.  891  —  pnt  to 
death  by  Charles  of  Anjon,  882. 

Constance,  council  of.    See  Council. 

Constance,  tvea^  of,  i.  864. 

Constantlne  T.  dethroned  by  Us  moCher, 
i.l27. 

Constantinople,  adTantageoot  poaldoo 
of,  i.  600— its  resistance  to  the  Moslem 
asaanlts,  601  —its  capture  by  the  Lat- 
ins, 604  —  its  magniflcenre  and  popn- 
lousneM,  604,  60d— Vandalism  of  its 
conqnerore,  606  —  its  reeantnre  by  the 
Ot«e^606— bedHEtd^AgMtC,  607, 


CBUBADE8. 

and  by  Amniath,  610— atlncked  by 
Mahomet  II.,  ib.- its  ML,  i*.,6U  — 
unrealised  schemes  tat  its  Rooreiy, 
612,618. 

Consiitutkm  of  England.  See  English 
Constitution. 

CordoTa  taken  from  the  Moon,  i.  488 — 
iti  extent  and  vealtb,  tb.,  nols  *. 

Corn.     Bee  Agriculture,  Trade. 

Cortes  of  Castile,  original  composition  of 
the,  i.  608  — dwindling  down  of  their 
nomben,  6C4  —  their  remonstranoa 
against  corruption,  606  —  spiritual  and 
temporal  nobility,  606, 606 and  notes — 
control  of  tlie  Cortes  over  the  taxes,  607, 
608  —  their  resolute  defence  of  their 
right,  6('9 — their  control  oTer  expendi- 
ture, tb. —  its  actiTe  axerrlfe,  610 — 
their  forms  of  procedure,  611  —  their 
legisladve  rights,  and  attempted  limita- 
tions thereon  by  the  kings,  611>614  — 
their  right  to  a  rtAee  in  the  disposal  of 
the  crown,  616, 616  —  position  of  tho 
clergy  theiein,  U.  811,  note. 

Corrinus  (Matthias)  elected  king  of  Hun- 
gary, i.  682  —  hb  patronage  of  liters* 
ture.  688  and  note*. 

CoancU  of  Basle,  enmity  of  the,  towaida 
the  papal  court.  11.  42,  48— reforms 
eflected  b;r  it,  44  and  «ol«  — its  indis- 
cretions, lb.  and  46,  notes  ^  *. 

Council  €a  Constance  condemns  John 
Hues  and  Jerome  of  Pmgue  to  bo 
burned,  i.  679  —  depoees^ohn  XXIII., 
ii.  89  —  preponderance  of  Italian  inter- 
ests therein,  40— French  opposition  to 
the  English  deputies,  tb.,  nois*— tac- 
tics of  the  caidioals,  42  —  national 
dlTirions  in  the  council,  ib.  —  its  breach 
of  fidth  relative  to  Unas  and  Jeroma 
canTsssed,  46  and  tiole. 

Council  of  Frankfort  convoked  by  Saint 
Bonilkce,  i.  687  — its  importanea  in 
papal  history,  tb. 

Council  of  Lyons,  i.  877, 664. 

Council  of  PsTia,  U.  284. 

Council  of  Pisa,  proceedings  at  Uw,  IL 
89. 

CouxB  pMnibrss,  character  of  the,  i.  217. 

Coortn^  (archbishop)^  despoiled  of  lila 
temporallUes,  11.  278. 

Crecy,  battle  of,  1.  61 

Crescentius  pnt  to  death  by  Otho  111.,  i. 
847  and  nole. 

Crusades,  origin  of  the,  i.  46  —  enetgede 
appeals  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  46  — 
inducements  olfcrcd  to  thoce  who 
Joined  in  tliem,  47  — crimes  and  mls- 
•ries  attendant  on  them,48— reonlta 
of  the  fliet  crusade,  49— second  crn- 
lade,  lb.  —  its  fkilnra,  tb  and  notes  — 
origin  of  the  tUid  crusade,  61  — its 
fomoQS  oonunandon  and  inooncluslTe 
iMolti,  «ft. — «qm4m  ttfBt.  Uoia  and 
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cmtiAir. 

their  mtotmble  •oding,  62  and  note  — 
eau80  of  the  ceMatioo  of  crueedeii,  U. 
497  ~  their  demoraiixing  influeoce,  499. 
Ojrpr's  rn  YiewB  relative  to  ehurch  gov- 
eruiuent,  I.  631,  moI«*— further  ob- 
■erTaUona  thereon,  ii.  61, 62. 

Dagobert  I.,  InelgQUIcaQce  of  the  tuecei- 
eon  of,  i.  20  —  nature  of  the  authoritjr 
ezereieedbj  him,  124  —  progrees  of  the 
arte  In  lile  reign,  126. 

Dngobert  II.,  name  of,  how  netored  to 
hiatory,  I  117. 

Damancus.  degeoerMj  of  the  khalifii  o^ 
i  69<i,687. 

Danee,  Kngland  flnt  Infested  bj  the,  L 
88 

Dante  Allghieri  expelled  firom  ^orenee, 
I.  887 -his  birth,  it.  G27  — stvie  of 
hie  TIta  NuoTa,  t6.,  note — charao- 
teriftlce  of  hie  great  poem,  628,  629  — 
enthuaiaem  whieh  attended  its  pub- 
lication, 629. 

Daupblnft  annexed  to  the  French  erown, 
i.  107  —  Its  origin,  f6.,  note  K 

Defiance,  Institution  of  the  right  of,  i. 
673  —  Its  abolition.  678. 

De  la  Hare  (Peter),  oppoeee  the  duke  of 
Lancaster,  II.  264 — conduct  of  the  citl- 
■enson  his  Imprisonment, 265 — elected 
speaker  of  the  eoromons,  266. 

Delia  Bella  (Giauo),  Improves  the  Floren- 
tine con«tltutlon,  1. 406— driven  into 
exile,  409» 

Derbj  (earl  of).    See  BoUngbroke. 

Diet.    Bee  Council. 

Diet  of  fTorms,  important  changed  effect- 
ed bjr  the,  1.  671  — abolishes  the  right 
of  dellanee,  678  —  establishes  the  impe- 
rial chamber.  674-676. 

Domesdaj  Book,  origin  of  the  term,  il. 
660,  note  i. 

Domestic  life  In  the  middle  ages,  ii.  631- 
68A  —  toeome  and  style  of  living,  ^7. 
(las  (eari  of )  aids  Charles  VI  I..  I.  86. 


Dongl 
Duell 


ueUlnir,  Introduction  of  the  practice  of, 
Ii.  481  and  note  *. 

Du  Quescliii  (Bertrand),  proceeds  to  Cas- 
tile, i.  67  —  his  character,  78  —  he 
serves  against  Peter  the  cruel,  498  —  is 
taken  prisoner,  f6. 

Dttostan  and  Odo,  and  their  treatment  of 
Bdwy  and  BIgiva,  i.681— elucidatoiy 
remarks  relative  thereto,  ii.  68-61. 

Bsrl,  origin  of  the  title  of,  U.  68,  note  *. 
Xbroln,  exercise  of  supreme  power  by, 

1. 20, 119, 126. 
Xecelln  da  Romano,  tyrannic  exercise  of 

Eiwer  by,  1.874  —  pretexts  to  which  his 
Ikmoos  cruelty  ^v«  birth,  876,  noto  ^ 
—  his(kll,891. 
lecleelastical  Jurlsdietkm.    Bet  Ohntch, 
Otetgy,  Papal  Power. 


k,  extent  of  the  principality  a(  L  40 
and  note  K 

Sdwrard  the  Conftesor,  popularity  of  the 
laws  of,  U.  114, 139. 

Sdward  L  oflends  Philip  IT.  of  Fiancfv 
i.  64  and  note — his  brother  Edmund 
outwitted  by  PhiUp,  ib.  —  he  eurbe  the 
power  of  the  clergy,  ii  22  —  his  tyranny 
towaids  them,  25  —  his  reign  a  consti- 
tutional epoch,  218  —  his  despotic  ten- 
dencies, 214  —  he  confirms  the  charters, 
216  and  note  *. 

Edward  II.  marries  Isabel  of  France,!  60 

—  he  yields  to  the  pope,  U.  85. 
Edward  III.  lays  claim  to  the  French 

throne,  i.  69  —  its  injustice  shown,  ib. 
and  note  —  his  policy  prior  to  reeorting 
to  arms,  60  —  bis  chances  of  success, 
61  —  attempt  of  the  pope  to  dissuade 
him  from  the  attempt,  ib.,  note  —  prin- 
cipal features  in  his  character,  62 — ex- 
tent of  his  rssources,  68, 64,  and  notes 

—  excellence  of  his  armies.  64  and  note 

—  his  acquisition  alter  tne  battles  of 
Crecy  and  Poitiers,  66  — his  alliance 
with  Charles  the  Bad,  66  —  conditions 
of  the  peace  of  Bretigni,  68—  his  stip- 
ulation relative  to  Aqnitaine,  71  and 
note  I  —  his  reveries  and  tiuAr  causes, 
71, 72,  and  note*  —  his  opposition  to  the 
pope,  ii.  36  — progmss  of  parliament 
under  him,  261  —  nis  attempts  at  en- 
croachment, 268-265 — ascendency  of 
liincaster  and  Alice  Perrers  over  him, 
263  —  ordinance  against  Alice,  264  —  re- 
peal thereof,  266 —  revival  of  the  proee- 
cution  sgainst  her,  266  and  note  ^  —  his 
debts  to  ItaUim  bankers,  629.  ' 

Edward  the  Black  Prince,  character  of, 
1.  62  — his  victory  at  Poitiers,  64— 
created  Prince  of  Aqnitaine,  71  —  his 
Impoiitio  conduct  in  Quienne,  72  — 
summoned  before  the  peers  of  France, 
ib.  and  note  '  —  machinations  relative 
to  his  heir,  II.  268  and  note*— hiB 
Jealousy  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  264 
-his  death,  266. 

Edward  IV.  accepts  a  pension  tnm 
Louis XI.,  i.  96 — his  military  force,  t6. , 
note^  —  Louisas  reasons  fbr  declining 
a  visit  fh>m  lilm,  97  —  his  accession  to 
the  throne,  ,iL  846— liis  inexcusably 
barbarities,  897  —  popularity  of  hie 
govemment,398 — his  system  of  beaev- 
olences,  899. 

BdwT  and  El^va.    See  Donstan. 

Engbmd,  flnt  InJhsted  by  the  Danee,  1. 88 

—  its  resoorees  under  Sdward  lU.,  68^ 
64  — ^eauses  of  the  success  of  its  armiee, 
66, 86— high  piyment  to  Its  men^t- 
arms,  86,  note  *  —  diseomfltnre  of  Its 
troras  by  Joan  of  Are,  88  —  imp<dicy 
touching  its  relations  with  France,  90 
--dq^mtd  of  Ita  Fnosh 
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byCbaries  yil.,tft.  — its  obMantoof- 
new  to  the  hierarchy,  681  —  ita  op- 
position to  ccclesiastksal  Jurixlictioa, 
U.  20-22  —  Its  protest  against  the  exse- 
tions  of  the  church,  86  and  notes  — 
Its  share  in  the  council  of  Constance, 
40  and  fMC«  * — enactment  of  the  statute 
of  pnemunirst  46  — eflect  of  WieUff's 
principks,  47  —  progreas  ai  the  coun- 
try under  the  Anglo-Saxons  [see  An- 
glo-Saxons] —  its  state  at  the  period  of 
the  Norman  Conquest,  94,  06  —  fruit- 
less resistanoe  of  its  people  to  Norman 
rule,  96  and  notes  —  expulsion  of  its 
prelates  and  maltreatment  of  its  no- 
Dles,  97  and  note  — attempted  suppres- 
sion of  its  language,  98  and  nott  — 
wholesale  spoliation  of  property,  100  — 
algect  condition  of  English  occupiers, 
100, 101  —  tastness  of  the  Norman  es- 
tates explained,  101,  102— conquered 
England  compared  with  conquered 
Oaul,  102 — forest  devaststions  aud  for- 
est laws,  108  and  notes — depopulation 
of  the  towns,  104  —  establishment  of 
frudal  customs,  105  —  preservation  of 
the  public  peace,  106  —  difference  be- 
tween feudalism  In  Sngland  and  in 
iTiance,  107, 106— hatred  by  the  English 
of  the  Normans,  109  —  oppressions  and 
exactions  at  the  Norman  government, 
109,  111  —  nature  of  the  taxes  then  lev- 
ied, 111,  112  —  laws  and  charters  of  the 
Norman  kings,  118, 114  —  banishment 
of  Longchamp  by  the  barons,  116, 116 

—  establishment  of  Magna  Charta,  116 

—  difficulty  of  overrating  its  value,  117 
— odtlineof  its  provisions,  117, 118  — 
eonflrmation  thereof  by  Henry  III., 
119  —  constitutional  struggles  between 
him  and  his  barons,  121, 124  -  limita- 
tions on  the  royal  prerogative,  124, 
126,  and  notes  —  institution  of  the  vari- 
ous courts  of  law,  126, 127  -^  origin  of 
the  common  law,  128, 180  —  character 
and  defects  of  the  Engliith  hiw,  ISO,  132 

—  hereditary  right  of  the  crown  estab- 
lished, 182, 184  —  legal  position  of  the 
gentrv,  184. 186  —  causes  of  civil  equal- 
ity, 186.  lab  —  character  of  its  govern- 
ment, 849  —  prerogatives  of  its  kings, 
849-852  —  mitigation  of  the  forest  laws, 
862  and  note  —  Jurisdiction  of  its  con- 
stable and  marshal,  863,854,  and  notes 

—  spirit  af  independence  exhibited  in 
mediieval  ballads,  460, 461— its  customs 
farmed  by  Italian  bankers,  629,  note  *. 

Euglish  constitution,  character  of  the, 
if  364  —  Sir  John  ForteMue's  doctrine, 
865, 867  —  Hume's  erroneous  views  re- 
garding it,  867. 880  —  cauwH  tending  to 
its  ibrmatlon,  860  —  eflect  of  the  loss  of 
Normandy ,  862  —  real  source  of  English 
freedom,  868  —  prindplw  Involved  in 
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the  relationship  between  lords  and 
their  vassals,  t6.  —  right  of  distress  on 
the  king's  property,  866—  feudal 
sources  <^  constitutional  liberty,  865 

—  influence  of  the  nobility,  866  —  salu- 
tary provisions  of  Edward  l.,870  —  na- 
ture and  gradual  extinction  of  viUenage, 
872,882  —  instances  of  regencies  and 
principles  whereon  they  are  founded, 
888, 888  -  doctrine  of  prerogative,  462, 
464.  See  Anglo-Saxons,  England, 
Feudal  System,  Parliament. 

Erigena.    See  Seotna  (John). 
Ethelwolf.  grant  of,  relative  to  ttthas,  1. 

620.  fioftfi.ii.  57. 
Sudes  elected  king  by  the  Franks, !.  182 

—  his  qualifications  for  the  dignity,  ib. 
Sudes  (duke  of  Burgundy).     Bee  Bnr^ 

gundy. 

Sudon  signally  defisats  the  Baraeens,  i. 
121  —  receives  aid  fh>m  Charles  Martel, 
122. 

Bogenius  IT.  (cardinal  Julian)  advises 
iJladiHlaus  to  braak  faith  with  Amu- 
rath,  i.  681  —  its  Altai  consequences.  582 

—  other  instances  of  his  perfidy,  n.  9, 
note  >  —  his  contests  with  the  couneils. 
42  —  his  deposition  by  the  ooundl  of 
Basle,  48  and  note  K 

Euric,  harsh  treatment  of  his  catholle 
sut^ts  by,  i.  17,  note  *. 

FUse  Decretals.    See  Isidore. 

Famines  in  the  middle  agos,  f^iMnqr 
and  extreme  severity  of,  1.  817. 

Felix  V.  (pope),  election  and  supeweision 
of,  H  48. 

Ferdinand  confirmed  in  his  soeoesslon  to 
the  crown  of  Naples,  i.  478—  attempt 
of  John  of  Calabria  to  oust  him,  ib.  — 
his  odious  rule,  482  and  note, 

Ferdinand  I.  of  Aragon,  Independenee  of 
the  Catalans  towards,  i.  687. 

Ferdinand  II.  of  Aragon  marries  Isabella 
of  Castile,  1, 501  --they  succeed  to  the 
Castllian  throne,  i6.  —  Ferdinand  in- 
vested with  tiie  crown  of  Aragon,  628 

—  arrangement  of  the  united  govern- 
ments. 688 ,  589  —  oonqnest  of  Qranada, 
589,640. 

Ferdinand  III.  of  Castile,  capture  of  Cor- 
dova by,  i.  498. 

Ferdinand  IV.  of  Castile,  prevalence  of 
civil  dissensions  in  the  reign  of,  i.  496, 
496  —  his  gross  violation  of  justice  and 
remarkable  death,  617. 

Feudal  system,  rise  of  the,  i.  148  —  nature 
Of  allodial  and  salic  lands,  150-162  and 
notfs  -  distinction  of  laws,  168, 164  — 
origin  of  nobiUty ,  169, 161, 188  —  fiscal 
lands  or  benefices,  their  nature,  condi- 
tion, and  extent,  161, 162  —  introduc- 
tion of  snbinraodatlon,  168 —origin  of 
finidal  tenures,  164— costom  of  penonal 
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FEUD9. 

eommend&tioii ,  166 — Its  eharaeter,  ib,. 
166  —edict  of  Coarad  II ,  167, 168,  Mid 
notes  —  principle  of  a  feudal  relation, 
168  —  rights  and  duties  of  Tasaals,  t6.^ 
eeremonles  of  homage,  fealty,  and  in- 
vestiture, 170  —  obligations  of  the  vas- 
aal  to  his  lord,  171  —  military  serrloe, 
its  conditions  and  extent,  172  and  notes 

—  feudal  incidents:  origin  of  reliefii, 
178, 174  —  of  fines  on  alienation,  174  — 
the  custom  of  frhagt  in  Prance,  176 
—escheats  and  forfeitures,  177— objects 
for  which  aids  were  leTied,  t6.— limita- 
tSoDS  thereof  by  Magna  CharU,  178  — 
Institution  of  wardships,  ih.  —  their 
▼exatious  ciiaraeter  in  later  times,  179 

—  extortionate  and  oppressive  prao* 
tioet  relntire  to  marriages,  170,  180^ 
introduction  of  improper  feuds,  181  — 
fleft  of  office,  their  nature  and  variety, 
181,  182,  and  notes  —  feudal  law-boolu, 
182 -the  Milanese  collection,  188  — 
difference  between  tlutt  and  the  French 
and  RDgli«h  systems.  183,  184  — the 
feudal  system  not  of  Roman  origin, 
186,  186  — localities  over  which  it  ex- 
tended, 187,  188—  privileges  of  nobility, 
191, 1^  —  difference  between  a  French 
roturier  and  an  English  commoner^  191, 
note^  —  condition  of  the  clergy,  194, 
185  —  of  the  classes  below  the  gentry, 
196— aaaonblies  of  the  barons,  216  — 
the  eours  pl^ni^res,  217,  242  — ImIs- 
lative  and  judicial  assemblies  [see 
liMiMlation,  States-General,  Justice] 
—decline  of  the  feudal  system,  248  — 
its  causes :  increase  of  the  domains  of 
the  crown,  247,  248  —  rise  of  the  char^ 
tared  towns,  249,  264,  [see  Towns]  — 
conunutation  of  militsxy  service,  266. 
[see  Military  Systems]— decay  of  feudal 
principles,  261 — influence  of  feudalism 
apon  the  institutions  of  England  and 
Trance,  282  — civil  freedom  promoted 
by  it,  268— i^  tendency  to  exalt  war- 
like habits,  268. 264  —  its  value  as  an 
element  of  discipline,  264  —  and  as  pro- 
ducing sentiments  of  loyalty,  264,  266 

—  the  mtmdium^  806,  note  —  essentials 
of  the  feudal  system,  809  — its  princi- 
ples aristoeratio  and  exclusive.  811  — 
Ouisot^s  dceeription  of  a  feudal  castle, 
812  — laxity  of  feudal  tenures  in  Italy, 
862— question  of  their  existence  in 
England  prior  to  the  Conquest,  ii.  86, 
98  — feudalism  under  the  Normans, 
106— innovation  introduced  by  Wil- 
liam I.,  106  —  dilferenoe  between  the 
feudaljBollcy  of  England  and  France, 
107,  109  —  tenure  of  Tolcland  and  hoc- 
land,  191, 194 —abuses  of  feudal  rights, 
862. 

feuds,  nature  of,  and  derivatioii  of  th« 
word,  1. 806. 


F&AKCll. 

Fleft.    See  Benefices,  Feudal  System. 

Field  of  March  (or  Champ  de  Hars), 
origin  of  ti.e  assemblies  so  termed,  i. 
210— their  cuaracter,  210,  211— not 
attended  by  the  Roman  inhabitants  of 
Gaul,  276— how  often  held,  299. 

Field  Sports.    See  Sports. 

Fines,  extent  and  singulari^  of,  under 
the  Anglo-Norman  klncs,  ii.  111. 

Fire-arms.    See  Military  Systems. 

Fiscal  lands.    See  Benefices. 

Flanders,  flrandulent  conduct  of  Philip 
IT.  towards  the  count  of,  1. 64— success- 
ftil  resistance  of  its  people,  66 — large 
capture  of  gilt  spurs  by  them,  ib. ,  note  * 

—  their  commerce  with  England,  64— 
their  rebellion  against  count  Louis,  76, 
76,  and  noirs  —  their  insubordination, 
99  — their  redstanoe  to  taxation,  100 
and  aofs  —  their  woollen  manu&cture, 
II.  609,  610  —  their  settlement  in  Eng- 
land, oil.  Hole'  — its  policy  relaUva 
thereto,  612  and  note  *.    See  Trade. 

Florence,  curtailment  of  the  power  of, 
by  Frederic  Barbarossa,  i.  404— exclu- 
sion of  the  Ghibelins  from  offices  of 
trust,  t6.  —Dante's  simile  relative  to 
its  unsettled  state,  ib. — oorpoiations  of 
the  eitiiens,  406  —  Its  magistracy,  ib. — 
curious  mode  of  election ,  406— the  con- 
siglio  di  popolo,  407— defiance  of  law 
by  the  nobility ,  408  —  Giano  della  Bella 
reduces  them  to  obedience,  408,  409- 
rise  ci  the  plebeian  aristoerscy,  410— 
Walter  de  Brienne  invested  with  ex- 
traordinary powers,  411— liis  tynnny 
and  excesses,  412  —  his  overthrow,  418 

—  singular  ordinances  relative  to  the 
nobles,  413— machinations  of  the  Guelft 
and  persecutions  of  the  Ghibelins, 
414-416  and  nou  ^  —  prostration  of  the 
Guelft,  417— insurrection  of  the  Ciompi 
and  elevation  of  Lando,  418,  419  — his 
judicious  admioistration,  419—  restora- 
tioh  of  the  Guelft,  420  —  comparative 
security  of  the  Florentines,  421  —  their 
territorial  acquisitions,  revenne,  popu- 
lation, &C.,  432, 428,  and  notes  —  Pisa 
bought  by  them,  426  — fliither  dis- 
quietudes in  their  government,  476  — 
rise  of  the  Medici  [see  Medici]  — first 
Florentine  voyage  to  Alexandria,  478 
and  nol«— Florentine  bankers  and  their 
transactions,  il.  680  and  notes. 

Foleland,  nature  of,  ii.  19L 

Foreigners  invested  with  power  in  Italian 

states,  I.  880, 896.  402,  «)7,  429. 
Forest  laws  of  the  Anglo-Norman  kings, , 

ii.  108  — mitigation  of  their  severity, 

862  —  punishments  inflicted,  608. 
Fortescue  (Sir  John),   on  the  English 

constitution,  11.  866l 
France,  policy  observed  In  the  territorial 

diviiioa  oi;  L 18,  Mis  s—inilpiiflcaiioa 
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of  iti  ourljr  monarcfaB,  20  and  note^  — 
loM  of  the  Bngltoh  poweasiODS  in,  89 

—  iocreue  of  the  French  dommins,  68- 
66  — it«  state  at  the  conimeDcement 
or  hostUities  by  Kdward  III ,  61  — Ita 
eonditioa  after  the  battle  of  Poitierv, 
66  —  asMmbly  of  the  Stateft-Oeneral,  66 
•—  deaolation  of  the  kingdom  by  flun- 
Ine,  67  and  iiolr  —  ravaged  by  ban- 
dltU,  it.  —  the  Jacquerie  ioaanection, 
68  and  note^  —  state  of  the  country 
under  Charles  V.  and  YI.,  74,76  — 
under  Charles  Til. ,  86-92— consolida- 
tion of  its  dominions,  107  — Its  his- 
torians, 106,  fioltfi  —  ltd  deplorable  state 
under  Charles  the  Bald,  189  —  its  pro- 
vincial Kovemment  under  the  Hero- 
▼ingian  kinn,  166  —  succession  to  its 
monarchy,  166,  and  214,  note  >  —  its 
wogress  from  weakness  to  strength, 
fi02  —  rerenue  of  its  kings,  how  raised, 
206  —  its  coinage,  208, »»  —  taxation, 
209,  210  —  its  constitution  nerer  a/r«f 
one,  2Q6,  note  >  —  designs  of  its  kings 
upon  Naples,  481  et  seq, 

Franconia,  rise  of  the  llouse  of,  I.  647 — 
its  extinction,  660. 

Frankfort,  council  of.    See  Council. 

Franks,  territories  occupied  by  the,  i.  16 
and  note*  —  their  probable  origin,  Not* 
II.  110.  Ill  —  their  poeiUon  under  P*- 

Jin,  122, 128  -  their  promise  to  Pepin, 
81,  166  —  character  of  their  church 
dignitaries,  162,  no<e* —  increase  of 
the  power  of  their  kings,  167  — 
serfdom  and  villeuage  amongst  them, 
19&  199— extent  to  which  they  par- 
ticipated in  legislation,  211  and  note 

—  origin  of  the  Rlpuarlan  Franks  and 
Balian  Franks,  271  — their  numbers 
during  the  reign  of  Clovis,  288,  284  — 

E resumed  infrequency  of  marrisugM 
etwreo  them  and  the  Romans,  238 
—extent  of  power  possessed  by  their 
kings.  292-800. 

Fredegonde,  queen.    Bee  Chilperic. 

Frederic  I.  (Frederic  Barbarossa),  third 
crusade  undertaken  by,  I.  61  — title 
conferred  by  him  on  the  archbishop 
of  Lyons,  66— commencement  of  hu* 
career  in  Italy,  857— he  besieges  Milan, 
868  —  sahjngation  and  second  rise  of  its 
citiienB,  869 — destruction  of  their  city, 
860  —  league  of  Lombardy  against  him, 
ib.  —  his  deltet  and  flight,  862  —  peace 
of  Constance,  t^.  —  bis  policy  relatiTe 
to  SicUy,  864  —  his  response  to  Roman 
oratory,  400  and  note  —  his  accession  to 
the  German  throne,  i.  661  —  Henry  the 
Lion^s  ingmtitude  towards  him,  668 
and  note*  — he  institutes  the  law  of 
defiance,  672— his  forced  submission  to 
pope  Adrian  lY.,  U.  8  —  his  limitation 
on  ttao  acqwisitlon  of  property  by  tho 
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olergy,  24  — his  intelleetoal  aequlra- 
ments,  479,  note— his  patronage  of 
learning,  606. 
Frederic  11.,  position  of,  at  bis  accession, 
I.  871  —  cause  of  bis  excommunlcatioa 
by  Gregory  iX. ,  872  —  rancor  of  papal 
writers  against  him,  ib  ,  note  *  —  result 
of  his  crusade,  878  —  his  wars  with  the 
Lombards,  ib.  —  his  successes  snd  de- 
feats, 876  —  animoFity  of  the  popes  to- 
wards him,  876,  877  —  sentence  of  the 
council  of  Lyons  against  him,  877—  hb 
accession  to  the  German  throne,  671 

—  his  deposition,  672  —  he  restrains  the 
right  or  defiance,  674  —  his  Imperial  tri- 
bunal, 676  —  his  poetry,  ii.  626. 

Frederic  III.  of  Germany,  character  of 
the  reign  of,  i.  666  and  ntfte  —  his  sig- 
nificant motto.  666.  note  x  —  olyects  of 
his  diets.  678, 674  —  he  betr^s  the  em- 

'  pire  to  tne  pope,  ii.  48. 

Freemasonry,  and  its  connection  with 
architecture,  ii.  647.  note  K 

Freemen,  existence  oi,  prior  to  the  tenth 
century,  i.  818—  allodial  proprietors 
eridently  of  thto  class,  814  -  other  ftvc- 
men,  A,  —  consequence  of  their  mar- 
riage with  serlta,  822. 

Fregoei  and  Adomi  Ibctions,  L  476. 

FroiBsart,  value  of  the  Chronicles  of,  i.  76, 
note  1. 

Fulk*s  saucy  reproof  of  Lovii  IT.,  11. 479, 
not**. 

Gaadia  (duke  of),  claims  the  throne  of 
Aragon,  1. 621  —  his  death  and  ftUurs  of 
his  son,  ^£2,  no<fi. 

Gaul  Invaded  by  Clorls,  1. 16  — condition 
of  its  Roman  natives,  162  —  privilwea 
of  the  "  conriva  reitis,"  168,  noir  > .  274 
and  note  ^ — retention  of  their  own  laws 
by  the  Romans,  274  — their  citie^ 
2<8  —  their  subjection  to  taxation,  2990 

—  their  accession  to  high  ofllces,  284 

—  their  right  to  adopt  the  laws  of 
the  Franks,  286,  286  —  presumed  infre- 
quency of  marriage  between  the  two 
races,  288. 

Genoa,  early  history  of,  i.  426  —  her  wars 
with  Pisa  and  Tentce,  426, 427— victoty 
of  her  fleet  over  Pisani,  428  —  insolence 
of  her  admiral  towards  the  Tenetian 
ambassadors,  429  —  her  stibpequeot  re- 
verses, 429,  480  —  surrender  of  her 
forces  to  Yenice,  480  —  decline  of  her 
power,  481  —  her  ipvemment  and  Its 
various  clianges,  t6.  —  dissensions  of 
the  Guelfs  and  Ghibellns,  482  — her 
first  doge,  488  — frequent  revolutions 
of  her  citisens,  484  — the  Adomi  and 
Fregod  Ikctions,  476—  commercial  deal- 
ings of  the  Genoese,  ii.  619  — thdr  po- 
sition in  Constantinople,  620  — their 
manufactures,  621— their  money  traiift- 
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•ctkma,  627, 680— Mate  Meorltj  tnktn 
by  their  twnken,  630. 

Gemuuiy  coaquerwl  by  Charlemagne,  I. 
28  —  held  by  LouIb  his  grandson ,  29  — 
passes  away  ftt>m  his  Ikmily,  80—  its 
Hungaxian  assailants,  82  — its  first 
apostles,  126  —  political  state  of  ancient 
Cfermany,  148  —  mode  in  which  kings 
were  choaen,  149  —  lands  in  conquered 
proTinccs,  how  diTidvd,  150  —  customs 
respecting  alodial  and  salic  lands,  162 
and  note*  —  superior  position  of  its 
rulers  as  compared  with  those  of 
France,  202  — causes  of  the  reTenal 
of  this  state  of  things,  t6.  —  degree 
of  reliance  due  to  Tacitus**  accounts  of 
German  institutions,  266-268  —  char- 
acter of  its  goTemmentS(293  —  limited 
power  of  its  kings,  2B8-296  —  ito  posi- 
tion at  the  death  of  Charles  the  Fat, 
646  —election  of  iti  emperors,  in  whom 
Tested,  666-668  —  partitions  of  territory 
amongst  its  pxlnceSf661,  562  — impor- 
tance of  its  ftee  cities,  6o7  —  priTileges 
oonftrred  on  them.  t6.  —  their  war&rs 
with  the  nobles,  668  —  the  sanctuary  of 
the  palisades,  668  —  league  of  the  cities, 
A.  —  polity  of  the  principalities,  670— 
extent  of  the  imperial  domains,  ib.  — 
their  gradual  alienation  by  the  em-  ' 
perors,  t6.  — the  diet  of  Worms  and  its 
mialts,  671 ,  676  —  limits  of  the  German 
empire  at  Tsrions  periods,  677  —  ab- 
sence of  towns.  11. 604 — preiiminence  of 
iU  robber  chie&, 606.  See  Diet,  Justice. 

Ghent,  populousness  and  imprqpiability 
of,  i.  03.  100  —  policy  of  its  people  rel- 
atlTe  to  taxation ,  100,  note — its  trading 
eminence,  il.  610  —its  houses  and  pop- 
Blation,610,  note*. 

Ohibellns,  origin  of  the  word,  L  661.  Sea 
Guelft. 

GioTanni  dl  Vloena,  singular  wcessi 
of  the  exhortations  of,  i.  888  —  remit 
of  his  attempts  at  soTerelgnty,  889. 

Gloucester,  duke  of  {temp.  Biebard  11.1 
speaks  for  the  parliament,  li.  276,  note^ 
_  nuide  lord  appel  lant,  279 — reinstated 
In  the  council,  280 — his  animodtytow- 
axds  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  281-288  — 
his  seiiure  by  the  king,  284  —  his  mnz^ 
der  and  posthumous  attainder,  ib. 

Godfinsy  of  Boulogne,  eastern  domains 
assigned  to,  1. 49—  his  reasons  Ibr  re- 
vising the  title  of  king,  t6.,  note  >- his 
feats  of  strength,  tb,,  note  \ 

Granada,  fertility  and  importance  of,  L 
640  —  Its  unavailing  resutance  to  Fer- 
dinand, ib, 

Gratian,  eharaeter  of  the  Deeretum  com- 
piled by,  li.  2. 

Greek  church,  marriage  of  priests  per- 
mitted by  the.  1.  648. 

Grtsk  «npirs,  cwgeasncy  of  ths^  L 
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—  its  theological  dissensloiis,  A.  — n- 
Tival  of  its  power,  600— tactics  of  Its 
emperori,  601  and  note  > — exploits  of 
celebrated  usurpers,  002  — results  of 
the  first  crusade,  608  —  expeditions 
of  Alexius  Comnenus,  16.  — sacking  of 
the  capital,  604, 606— partition  of  tha 

~  empire,  606 — its  declining  state,  607  — 
lukewannness  of  the  western  Chiis- 
tians.  610  — fkll  of  the  empire,  t6.— 
the  last  of  the  CMars,  611  —  Greek 
anti-exportation  anecdote,  li.  607,  nou  K 
See  Constantinople. 

Gregory  I.,  character  of,  i.  684 — he  estab- 
lishes the  appellant  Jurisdiction,  t6., 
note*. 

Ongprj  II.,  design  of,  for  placing  Roma 
nnder  Charles  MartePs  protection,  L 
126. 

Qngory  IV.  and  V.,  submiislon  of,  to 
imperial  authority,  i.  668w 

Qngacy  Vll.,  projection  of  the  erusadea 
by,  1.  46  — his  obligations  to  ttM^ 
countess  Matilda,  800  — his  ascend- 
ancy OTer  the  clergy,  664, 665 — elected 
pope,  656  — his  dUieronces  with,  and 
excommunication  of^  Henry  IV.  of 
Germany.  666,  666,  and  note  —  rtgoiw- 
ous  humiliation  imposed  by  him  on 
Henry,  657  — his  exUe  and  death,  668 

—  his  declaration  against  inTestitorea, 
660  — his  illimitable  ambition  and 
arrogance,  662  — his  despotlim  toiw- 
ards  ecdeslasties,  668  —  his  arroganoa 
eclipsed  by  Innocent  IIL ,  II.  26. 

Gregory  IX.,  excommnnications  of  Fred- 
eric II.  by,  I.  872,  876  — his  fhrther 
designs  aninst  Frederic,  t6.  —  I>ecre- 
tals  published  by  his  order,  11.  2  — 
his  encroachments  on  the  Bnglish 
church,  11  —  his  pretext  for  levying 
contributions,  14 . —  Immense  sum  ex- 
torted by  him  fhim  England,  16. 

Grnory  X.,  tax  levied  on  the  church  by. 
11.16. 

Gregory  XI.,  relnstatsa  the  papal  court 
at  Rome.  li.  86. 

Gregory  XII.  alectad  and  deposed,  U. 

Grosstete  (Robert,  bishop  of  Lincoln), 
notices  of,  IL  14,  note*.  612,  nou^, 
646. 

Goamleri  (duke),  systematic  levy  of  con- 
tributions b^,  i.  462  —  soeoess  of  his 
operations,  tb. 

Guelfe  and  Ohibellns,  origin  of  the  rival 
Actions  of,  i.  868  —  their  German  an- 
tecedents, 870  and  note  —  character* 
litks  of  the  two  parties,  871  — Irra- 
tionaUty  of  the  distinctions,  890  — 
temporaiy  union  of  the  feetions,  881 

—  expulsion  of  ths  OhibeUiis  tma 
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Florcnoe.  892— rerlTal  of  tb«lr  party, 
886— origin  of  the  name  Ooelfi,  651. 
See  Florence,  Genoa. 

Oui  de  Loelgoan,  caiue  of  Ua  flight  tnm 
Fiance,  I  47. 

Guienne,  ieiwd  bj  PhiUp  TV.,  I.  64  — 
reetorpd  to  England,  66  —  inearrectioa 
of  iu  people  againet  Charles  VII.,  98 
and  note  —  suspriooe  death  of  Charlei, 
duke  of,  96  and  ntUe. 

Gnlecard  (Robert),  territoiial  conqueita 
ot,  L  860 — he  takes  Leo  IX.  prisoner, 
851  —  his  English  exponents  at  Con* 
stantinopie,  ii.  98. 

Galscard  (Roger),  oonqnexs  SicDy,  L  850 

—  declared  king  by  Innocent  II.,  851 

—  he  sbelten  Gregory  VII.,  668  — 
he  sul^agates  Amalfl,  iL  619  —  he  in- 
troduces silk  manufactures  at  Paler* 
mo,  521. 

Gunpowder.    See  Uilitary  Systems. 

Hair,  length  of,  a  mark  of  nobility,  L  801 

—  Childebert*s  proporal  relatiTe  to 
Clodomlr's  children,  802,  tutU. 

Banse  towns,  confederacy  of  the,  U. 
616. 

Haroun  Alrasehid,  magnificence  of  the 
rule  of,  i.  607  —  Africaa  principalities 
in  his  reign.  688. 

Hastings,  lord  {ttmp*  Bdward  IT.),  re- 
ceiTes  bribes  from  Louis  XI.,  i.  97  — 
his  reason  for  refusing  to  give  receipts 
for  the  same,  t6.,  note  * 

Hawkwood  (Sir  John),  military  renown 
acquired  by,  I.  468  —  gratitude  of  the 
Florentines  towards  him,  ib.  —  his  skill 
as  a  genera],  464. 

Hazey  (Thomas),  surrendered  br  the 
commons  to  the  Tengeance  of  Richard 
II.,  iL  288, 807  —  important  principles 
luTolTed  in  his  case,  288,  notes. 

Henry  II.  of  Castile  rebels  against  Peter 
the  Ouel,  i.  498—  his  defeat  and  sub- 
sequent Tictoiy .  t6.  —  his  TOW  to  pre- 

''  serve  Justice,  6l9. 

Henry  III.  of  Castile  marries  John  of 
Gaunt's  daughter,  i.  496. 

Henry  IV.  of  Castile,  despicable  charac- 
ter of,  i.  600  —  deposed  by  a  oons]dra- 
cy  of  nobles,  t6. .—  fbtile  eflbrts  of  his 
daughter  to  succeed  him,  601 — con- 
tests alter  his  death,  ib.  —  his  reproof 
by  the  Cortes  of  Ocana,  616. 

Henry  I.  of  England,  extortions  on  the 
church  by,  ii.  14. 

Henry  II.  marries  the  repudiated  wife  of 
Louis  VII.,  i.  88  — opposes  the  tyr- 
anny of  the  church  of  Home,  it.  20  — 
cause  of  his  dispute  with  Thomas  4 
Becket,  21. 

Henry  III.  allows  Italian  priests  in  Eng- 
lish benefices,  iL  11  — abeU  papal 
taitatkm  on  the  clergy,  16  —  his  sub- 
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misstreness,  28— proridoos  eontalned 
tn  his  charter,  117, 118—  worthlessness 
of  his  character,  119  — his  peijuriee. 
120  —  his  pecuniary  dlfflcultioi  and 
extortions,  121  —  his  expenaiTe  foreign 
projects,  122  —  demands  of  the  pope, 
and  resolute  conduct  of  the  barons, 
128  —  his  quarrel  with  the  carl  of  Pem- 
broke,866. 
Henry  IV..  policy  and  Tiews  of,  toward! 
France,  L  74,  82  —  circumstances  at- 
tending his  succession,  ii.  288  —  in- 
▼alidity  of  his  hereditary  title,  288— 
his  tacUcs  towards  the  parliament,  289 

—  aid  granted  to  him  In  1400,  291  — 
p^cy  of  the  commons  towards  him, 
292, 298— limitations  imposed  on  him, 
298,290 — he  comes  to  terms  with  them, 
290.    8ee  BoUngbroke. 

Henry  V.,  his  exorbitant  demands 
on  proposing  to  mairy  Catharine  of 
France,  1.  88  and  note '  —  iuTaslon  of 
France  by,  ti6.  and  note*  — hit  nego- 
tiations with  the  duke  of  Burgundy. 
88  —  his  marriage  and  death,  84  — Ufb 
subitidles  granted  to  him,  iL  298 — im- 
probability of  hie  alleged  dissolute- 
ness, 801  —  his  claims  on  popular  affec- 
tion, lb.  —  his  clemency  lo  the  earl  of 
March.  40a 

Henry  VI ,  parliamentary  policy  during 
the  minority  of,  ii.  80S—  unpopularity 
of  his  marriage,  804— his  conduct  on 
Soflolk^s  impeachment,  804— state  of 
the  kingdom  during  his  minority,  888 

—  his  imbecility,  ib.  —  solemnities  ob- 
terred  in  nominating  a  regency  during 
his  infSuicy,  li86,  8w — proTislons  in 
consequence  of  his  mental  infirmities, 
889,  »8. 

Henry  VII.,  conduct  of,  towards  tho 
memory  of  his  predecessors,  ii.  898 
and  note  *. 

HeniT  I.  of  France,  alleged  large  army 
IcTied  by,  L  86.  note^  —  extent  of  au- 
thority exercised  by  him,  141. 

Heniy  I.,  the  Fowler,  elected  emperor 
of  Geimany ,  IL  68 — nis  scheme  for  im* 
proTlng  his  territories,  ib.,  note*. 

Henrr  II.,  of  Bavaria,  elected  emperor 
of  Germany.  1.  646. 

Henry  III.  of  Germany,  imperial  influ- 
ence extended  by,  i.  647  —  instances  of 
his  exercise  of  abaoluto  power,  648, 
671  —  his  Judictous  nomination  or 
popes,  668. 

Henry  IV.  of  Germany,  primary  causa 
of  the  misfortunes  of,  i.  648  —  con- 
apiracv  against  him  during  his  infan- 
cy, 648,  nois'  —  his  abduction  by  Han- 
no,  t6.  —  his  excommunication  and 
Its  consequences,  649  and  note  >  —  his 
remains  insulted  by  Rome.  660— seal 
of  the  cities  in  his  cause,  6^— bifl  con- 
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tests  with  Gregory  TIL,  666, 667— his 
humiliation  by  Gregory,  666— the  ta- 
bles turned,  667 — animosity  of  Ores- 
ory-s   successors    towards    him,   66/, 


Henry  V.  of  Germany,  accession  and 
death  (^.  i.  650  —  prirllege  granted  by 
him  to  the  cities,  6^  —  his  compromise 
with  the  popes,  668 

Henry  VI.  of  Germany,  repudiates  ar- 
rangements between  his  prederesror 
and  the  pope.^,  I.  887  —  production  of 
his  alicged  will,  ffr.  — his  ambiUous 
project,  668  —  his  death,  i6. 

Henry  Vll.  of  Germany,  acquires  Bo- 
hemia for  his  son,  1.  bGi  —  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  papal  power,  11.  81. 

Henry  the  Proud,  ancestry  and  posses- 
sions of,  I.  660, 661  — consequences  of 
hia  disobedience  to  the  emperor's  sum- 
mons, 661. 

Henry  the  Uon  restored  to  his  birth- 
right, i.  662— fiital  results  of  his  in- 
gratitude, i6. 

Hereditary  succession,  how  fltr  obsenred 
among  the  Franks,  i.  166,  note', 291 
—  disregarded  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  iL 
67 — establishment  of  tbe  principle  in 
EngUnd,  182-184  —  elucidatory  note 
upon  the  sntiject.  209-211. 

Hereford  (earl  and  duke  of).  See  Bohua, 
Bolingbroke. 

Hereward,  braye  resistance  of,  to  William 
the  Conqueror,  ii.  96,  note  *. 

Hilary  deposed  by  Leo  the  Great,  I.  688, 
note  *. 

Ulldobrand.    See  Gregory  VTI. 

Honorius  IIL,  establishment  of  mendi- 
cant ordenby,  li.  4  —  refusal  of  his  r»- 
quests  by  France  and  England,  11. 

Hugh  the  Great  of  France,  procures  the 
election  of  Louis  IV  ,  L  18^ 

Hugh  Capet.    Ste  Capet 

Hunjgarians,  raTnges  in  Europe  by  the, 
i.  S2  —  their  ferocity  toward*  the  clergy, 
83,  note  *  —  their  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity, 680  — their  wars  with  the 
Turks,  681-688. 

Hungary,  kings  and  chleft  of.  See  An- 
drew, CorTinus,  Uunnlades,  Ladislaus, 
Louis  of  Hungary,  Sigismund,  Uladis- 
laus. 

Hunfferfbrd  (Sir  Thomas),  elected  speaker, 

Hunniades  (John),  herole  career  of,  I. 
681, 682-hts  death,  682. 

Huss  (John),  burned  to  death,!  679  — 
characteristics  of  his  schism  and  his 
followers,  11.  676  and  note  *,  676. 

Innocent  HI.,  persecution  of  the  AIU- 
geois  by,  1.  40  — his  ambitious  policy, 
866 — his  slgniflcant  production  of  the 
will  of  Henry  TI.  or  Germany,  867  ^ 
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msitloii  of  the  Italian  cities  towards 
him,  lb.  —  use  made  by  him  of  his 
guardianship  of  Frederic  II.,  871  —  in- 
crease of  temporal  authority  nnder 
him,  401— his  accession  to  the  papal 
chair,  666  —  extravagance  of  his  pre- 
tensions, 666  —  his  scheme  of  unl- 
▼ersal  arbitration,  667  —  his  decrees 
and  Interdicti,  6(S8 — his  IntezliBrence 
with  the  German  emperors,  670  —  his 
claim  to  nominate  bishops,  IL  10  — 
cause  of  his  anger  with  tbe  chapter  of 
Poitiers,  11  — he  leries  taxes  on  the 
clergy.  14  —  his  pretext  for  exercising 
Jurisdiction,  17  —  he  exempts  the 
clergy  from  criminal  process,  19  — 
his  arrogance  eclipsed  by  BonUkce 
VIII.,  26. 

Innocent  IV.,  ontrsgeoos  proceedings  of, 
against  Frederic  II.,  i.  877  —  his  con- 
duct towards  Frederic's  successors, 
ib.  —  he  quarters  Italian  priesta  on 
England,  11.  11— height  of  papal 
tyianny  during  his  pontificate,  16 — 
his  disposal  of  the  crown  of  Portugal, 
28,  Nois  1  —  anecdote  of  hhn,  84, 
note  *. 

Innocent  TI.  elected  pope,  11.  88. 

Interdicta,  L  648,  11.  64,  note  ^  «nd  66. 
See  Papal  Power. 

Ireland  a  mediaeTal  slate  depot,  11.  607 
and  fiof e  *. 

Irene,  dethronement  of  Constantine  V. 
by,  1.  127  —  Leo  III.'s  prqject  of  mar- 
riage between  her  and  Charlemagne, 
ib. 

Isabel  of  Batarla  (queen  of  Charles  VI.), 
InCunous  conduct  of^  towards  her  hus- 
band, i.  78  —  her  hatred  of  Armsgnao, 
and  ita  consequences,  81  — Joins  in  the 
treaty  with  Henry  V  ,  84 

Isabel  of  France,  marries  Edward  II.  of 
England,  1.  66. 

Isabella  of  Castile.    See  Ferdinand  II. 

Isidore,  publication  of  the  False  Decretals 
of,  I.  6iB8— their  character  and  object, 
688, 639,  and  notes — authority  accorded 
to  them  by  Gratian,  11.  2. 

Italy,  occupied  by  the  Ostrogoths,  1. 16 
—  its  subjection  by  the  LomlMrds,  21 ,  22 
— conquests  of  Pepin  and  Cliarlcmagne, 
22 —  its  king  Bernard,  27  — its  state 
at  the  end  of  the  ninth  century,  848  — 
authorities  referred  to  for  its  history. 
tb.,  note — Ita  monarehs  Bereuger  I.  ana 
II.,  346  and  note  *  — assumption  of 
power  by  Otho  the  Great.  i6.  —  execu- 
tion of  Cresrentius  by  Otho  III.,  847— 
election  and  subsequent  troubles  of 
Ardoln,  f6.  —  condition  of  its  people 
under  Henry  II.,  ib.  —  cause  of  its  sub- 
jection to  German  princes,  848  —  acces- 
sion of  Conrad  II.,  and  consolidation 
of  Germanic  Uiflaenoes,  848, 849  —  its 
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Oreek  prorlncen,  849,  S50  —  Incnnlons 
aod  ruccewwR  of  the  Nonnanr.  850, 862 

—  projow  of  the  LnnilMinl  citii'ii,  |»ee 
LouittardN]  —  nrccy^ion  of  Frederic  Biir> 
baroMia,  3-)7.  ['<ee  Freilc>ric  I  1  —  cuuae 
of  the  dcraUeuie  ot  Italy.  8C8,  8u4  — 
Its  domestic  tn&nnen,  ii.  531,  b8&. 

Jacquerie,  iDrarrectioo  of  the,  i.  68  and 
note^. 

JaiiMV  IT.  of  Arnfron,  rcnoancefl  the  Si- 
cilian rromi,  t.  465—  iD▼e8^ed  with  the 
Sardinian  crown,  ii.  *2B,  noU  >. 

Jane  of  Navarret  treaty  entered  into  on 
behalf  of,  I  60  -  betrayal  of  her  caUM 
by  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  67  —  she  re- 
coTem  Nararre,  nh  ,  note  s. 

Janiwrieii,  inmitutlou  of  the,  I.  612. 

Jerome  of  Prague,  burned  to  death, 
i  679. 

Jerumlem.  foundation  of  the  kinfrdom  o( 
i.  49  — iU  conquest  by  8aladin,  61  — 
restored  to  the  ChritttlanR  by  the  Sara- 
cens, 62— opprecsiye  system  of  mar- 
riages there,  under  the  feudal  syFtem, 
180  — title  of  the  Icings  of  Naples  to 
•OTereiitnty  over  it,  872,  notn  >. 

Jews,  wealth  amassed  and  persecutions 
endured  by  the,  i.  207  — their  early 
celebrity  as  usurers,  f6.,nole> — their 
final  expulMon  fh>m  France,  208  and 
note^  —ordinances  against  them,  219 

—  exorbitant  rates  paid  by  them  in 
England,  ii.  110  —  their  massacre  by  the 
Pastoureaux,  488  -their  liability  tQ 
maltreatment,  497  —  barbarous  cus- 
toms regarding  them,  fb.,  no/«  — the 
Jew^drowning  story,  498,  not*  *  — 
their  early  money  dealings,  627  —  toler- 
ation TouchsafM  to  them,  ih  —  decline 
of  thfdr  trade,  628—  their  addiction  to 
eoin-clipping,  666,  iio/e-'. 

Joan  of  Arc,  character,  successes,  and 
ilite  of,  i.  87,  88  — her  betrajer,  92. 
note*  —  her  name  and  birthplace,  146 
—  great  merit  of  Southey's  poem,  147. 

Joanna  of  Napk^s,  married  to  Andrew  of 
Hungary,  i.  466  —  her  husband*8  mur- 
der imputed  to  her,  ib.  and  «ox«  i  —  she 
dies  by  Tiolence,  467. 

Joanna  II.  of  Naples,  and  her  ftiTorites, 
L  469  —  her  Tacillation  relative  to  her 
successors,  470  —  puts  CaraccioU  to 
death,  471,  note. 

John  I.  of  Castile,  accession  of,  i.  4M  — 
his  merited  defeat  by  the  Portuguese, 
499. 

John  II.  of  Castile,  wise  goremment  by 
the  guardians  of.  during  his  infancy, 
I.  498,  499  —  he  dlqrraces  and  destroys 
bis  foyorite  Alraro  de  Luna,  499, 600  — 
his  death,  600—  Its  results.  688. 

John  (king  of  England),  cited  befbrs 
Philip  Augustus,  I.  88 — rssults  of  hit 
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eontnmaey,  89  — *tiingular  flnas  lerled 
by  liim,  it.  Ill  —  his  rapacity,  116  and 
Huff  1  _  Magna  CharU,  116,  119  — 
curious  insbmce  of  th«  unpopularity  of 
'  Li!<  name,  273.  note  *. 
Jobn  1.  of  France,  birth  and  doaih  of,  i. 

67  and  mote  i. 

John  II.  of  France,  character  of,  i.  68  — 
taken  prisoner  at  Poitiers.  66  — bestows 
Lis  daughter  on  Charles  of  Nayarrs, 
C6  — snbuiits  to  the  peace  of  Bretignl, 

68  —  bis  response  to  the   citiaens  of 
Uocbelle,  72 

Jobn  of  Procida,  designs  of,  on  Sicily,  t. 
468  —  result  of  his  mtrigiies,  464. 

John  VIII.  (pope),  insolence  of,  towards 
Charles  the  Fat,  i  646  —  asserts  a  right 
to  nominate  the  emperor,  t6. 

John  XXII.  (pope),  claims  supremacy 
oyer  the  empire,  Ii.  81  — his  dispufct 
with  Ix>uis  of  Bayaria,  ib.  —  lie  per- 
secutes the  Franciscans,  88 — Iiis  im- 
mense treasures,  84  —  bis  imposts  on 
the  clergy,  ib  ,  nt-te  •. 

John  XXUJ.  (pope),  conyokes  and  Is 
deposed  by  the  council  of  Constanee. 
11.  39. 

Joinyitle  (the  chronicler),  rvftasas  to  ac- 
company St  Louis  \n  his  last  omsade, 
I.  63,  note. 

Judith  of  Bavaria,  .marries  Loula  tha 
Debonair,  1.  29. 

Julian's  betraval  of  Spain  to  the  Moon: 
credibility  of  the  lo.'end,  I.  641-644. 

Jury.    See  Trial  by  Jury. 

Justice,  admini^tnlUon  of,  under  Charle- 
magne, i.  288—  vaitous  kinds  of  feudal 
jurisdiction,  284— judicial  priyiieges 
assigned  to  the  owners  of  fiefii,  235  — 
cruel  custom  in  An^con,286  «io/#*  — 
trial  by  combat,  Sl87,  288  and  noten  — 
the  EstabllHbmenU  of  St  Louis,  239  — 
UniitHtions  on  trial  by  combat,  240. 241, 
£42,  ttnt« '  —  royal  tribunals  and  their 
jurisdiction,  241  —  the  court  of  peers, 
242  —  the  parliament  of  Paris  and  its 
lawyers,  248  —  jurisdiction  of  the  court 
of  the  palace  826. 826  -  Its  constitution, 
827  —  Imperial  chamber  of  the  empire, 

673  — Its   functions  and  jurisdiction, 

674  —  the  six  circles  and  the  Auiie 
council,  676,  676 — character  of  the 
king's  court  In  England,  ii.  126. 204,209 

—  importance  of  the  office  of  chief  jus- 
ticiary, 126,  fio/«*  — functions  of  the 
court  of  exchequer.  128  and  note  >.  209 

—  institution  of  justices  of  a.-'sise,  126  — 
establishment  of  the  court  of  common 

fileas,  127  —  origin  of  the  common  law, 
28—  d  {Terence  netween  the  Anglo-Sax- 
on and  Anyrln-Norman  systems  of  juris- 
prudence, 128, 129  —  complicated  char- 
acter of  English  laws,  180  —  necessity 
for  a  reformation  of  tba  statuto-book, 
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181  aad  neu  —  Jurisdiction  of  the 
king's  council, 841, 849, 444, 462  —  mfe- 
suard  for  the  independence  of  Judges, 
864,  note  >  —  rarity  of  instances  of  ille- 
gal condemnation,  858,  869  — origin 
and  Jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  chan- 
cery, 487, 444. 

King^s  council  (England),  Jurisdiction  of 
the,  ii.  841  —  its  composition,  i6.  —  its 
encroachments,  848  —  limitations  on 
its  power,  844  —  remonstrances  of  the 
commons,  ib.  —  its  legislatiTe  status, 
845  — its  ikeguent  Junction  with  the 
lords'  house,  847 ,  848,  and  nou» — Tiewa 
of  Sir  F.  PalfjpraTe  on  the  subject,  444, 
462. 

Knighthood.    Bee  ChiTalrj. 

Knights  TempUrs,  institution  of  the 
order  of,  i.  60  —  their  large  possessions 
and  rapacity,  ib.  and  note  >— question 
of  their  guilt  or  innocence,  1^,  148  — 
Count  PurgstalPs  chaxves  against  them , 
148-146  —  Raynouard's  attempted  ref- 
utation, 146— their  estates  and  remark- 
able influence  in  Spain,  482. 

Koran,  characteristics  of  the,  i.  600-686. 

Laborers,  amount  of  wages  paid  to,  11. 
669,  660  —  degree  of  comjbrt  thereby 
indicated,  660,  661. 

Ladislans  of  Naples,  accession  ofl  i.  468 
^  energy  displayed  by  him,  469  —  faJa 
death,  lb 

Ladislaus  of  Hungary,  deftat  of  the  par- 
tisans of^  L  681  —  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  %b.  —  his  death,  682  —  suspi- 
cions ralatiTe  thereto,  t6. ,  note. 

Lambertaad  (Imllda  de),  pathetic  story 
of,  i.  887. 

Lancaster  (duke  of),  ascendency  of,  over 
Bdw.  IIL,  ii.  268  -  his  ambiUous  pn^ 
acts,  t6.  —  cause  of  his  retirement  f^m 
court,  266—  he  ciurries  IkTor  with  the 
commons,  272,  278,  and  note  >  —  his 
quarrel  ^th  Arundel  and  Gloucester, 
aBl  — his  marriage  with  Katherine 
Bwineford,  t6.  —  his  antenuptial  chil- 
dren by  her,  282 — conduct  of  Bichard 
II.  on  his  death.  287. 

Lancastrians  and  Yorkists,  wan  of  the, 
11.893. 

lAudo  (Michel  di^,  cause  of  the  eleration 
of,  i.  419  —  his  Just  exercise  of  power, 
f6.  —  sent  into  exile,  4S\. 

Landwehr,  antiquity  of  the,  1.  267,  note  i. 

Lanfranc  (archbishop),  anrojgant  conduct 
of,  ii.  97,  note  *. 

Languages,  difficulty  of  accounting  for 
the  change  of,  L  271, 272  —  principles 
deducible  firom  difference  of  language, 
282,283. 

languedoc,  spread  of  the  Albigensian 
hensy  in,  L  40  and  nets  —  detastation 
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of  the  countiy  by  the  pipal  foress,  4(^ 
41,  and  notes--  its  cession  to  the  crown 
of  France,  41 — its  provincial  assembly, 
280. 

Latimer  (lord),  impeached  by  the  com- 
mons, U.  264  —  their  further  tactics  re- 
garding him,  267. 

Latin  tongue,  corruption  of  the,  U.  469. 
See  Learning. 

Laura  (Petrarch's  mistress).  See  Pe- 
trarch. 

Laws  .characteristics  of,  at  certain  perio<to, 
i.  288  -  study  of  the  dvU  law,  ii.  696  — 
fkme  of  the  Bolognese  school,  699  — 
necessity  for  legal  knowledge  in  med- 
ieval maglstrateB,  600— unpopularity 
of  the  Roman  law  in  England,  601  — 
neglect  of  the  elder  civilians,  602,  and 
note*.    See  Justice. 

Learning,  causes  of  the  decUne  of,  ii. 
464  —  neglect  of  pagan  literature  by 
the  early  Christians,  466  —  blighting  in- 
fluence of  superstition  and  a«ceticfem, 
467  —  corruption  of  the  Latin  tongue, 
469  —  rules  observed  in  its  pronuncia- 
tion, 470,  471  —  errors  of  the  populace, 
471  —  changes  wrought  by  the  Italians 
and  French,  478^  474  —neglect  of  quan- 
tity, 476  —  specimens  of  verses  by  St. 
Augustin  and  others,  476, 476,  notes  — 
change  of  Latin  into  Romance,  477  — 
Italian  corruptions  of  the  Latin,  478  — 
effect  of  the  duuse  of  IaUu  ,  479 — igno- 
rance of  various  sovereigns,  i6.,  notes  — 
extent  of  Charlemagne's  and  Alflwl's 
learning,  480  and  note  i  —  ignorance  of 
the  clergy,  480|481,  and  notes  —  scarc- 
ity of  books,  482  and  nots  >  —  erasure  . 
of  manuscripts^  ib.  —  lack  of  eminent 
learned  men.  i&.  —  John  Scotus  mad 
Silvester  II.,  488  and  note  *  —  preserva- 
tive efiiects  of  religion  on  the  Latin 
tongue,  484,  486  —  non-existence  of 
libraries,  486.  not*  —  prevalence  of 
superstitions,  486, 488  —  revival  of  liter- 
ature. 697  —  study  of  civil  law,  696, 601 
— establishment  of  pubUc  schools,  608 
—  Abelard  and  the  university  of  Paris, 
604,  606  — Oxford  university  and  Ito 
founders,  606,  606,  and  noiM  —  rapid 
increase  of  universities,  606,  608  — 
causes  of  their  celebrity,  609  —  spread 
of  the  scholastic  phiIofK)phy,  609  —  its 
eminent  disputants,  610  —  influence  of 
Aristotle  and  of  the  church,  611, 612  — 
unprofitableness  of  the  scholastic  dis- 
cussions, 612.  613  — labors  of  Roger 
Bacon  and  Albertus  Magnus,  616  and 
Moie*  — cultivation  of  the  new  lan- 
guages, 616  —  the  troubadours  and 
their  productions,  616,  618— origin  of 
the  French  language,619  early  I^nch 
compositions,  6]^ 620  —  Norman  take 
and  xomaaces,  621  —  the  Roman  de  la 
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Bow,  922  —  French  prow  wrlttngs, 
62ft,  and  fia'e«  —  formation  of  the  Span- 
Uh  laogoagv:  the  Cid,  624,  626,  and 
Morej  — rapid  growth  of  the  Italian 
langoage,  626, 886  —  excaf>e»  of  ItaUani 
for  wrIHng  in  French,  626,  nott*  — 
Dante  and  his  DiTlne  Comedy,  627, 
eau  —  Petrarch  and  hia  wrltinga.  680, 
691  —dawn  of  the  English  tongue,  t6. 

—  Layamon^s  Brut,  ib.  and  note* — 
Robert  of  Oloooester  and  other  metri- 
cal writers,  686  —  merit  of  Piers  Plow- 
man*s  Vision,  ib.  —  cauw  of  the  slow 
pmgreM  of  the  English. language,  ib. 

—  earliest  componltions  in  English,  681 

—  preeminence  of  Chaucer,  OST-r-re- 
▼ival  of  classical  learning,  688  —  emi- 
nent cultiTators  thereof,  689  —  inven- 
tion of  paper,  640  —  transcribers  and 
bookwUers,  tb.,  not*  *  —  rarity  and 
deamess  of  books,  641  —  recoTery  of 
classical  manuscripts,  642  —  eiiiioent 
laborers  in  this  field,  642, 648 — reviTal 
of  the  studv  of  Greek.  644, 646  —  state 
of  learning  in  Greece,  647--serTice8  ren- 
dered by  the  mediseval  Greeks,  647, 648, 
and  noUs  —  opposition  to  the  study  of 
Grwk  at  Oxford,  660  —  Ikme  due  to 
Eton  and  WinclieBter  whools,  661  — 
luTention  of  printing,  f6.  —  flmt  boolu 
issued  fh>m  the  press,  662  —  first  print- 
ing presses  in  Italy,  ib.  —  elucidatory 
note  on  the  state  of  learning  in  the 
dark  ages,  664,  666- Dr.  Maitland's 
Tlews  thereon,  666-668  —  earliest  uw 
of  the  English  language  in  public  docu- 
ments, 664,  666 

Itwislation  under  the  early  French  kings, 
J.  210  — the  *«  Champ  de  Btars  "  or 
Field  of  Uarch,  210,211  —  participation 
of  the  people  in  legislatlTe  proceedings, 
211,  W,  Sb— Charlemagne's  legislaUve 
assemblies,  212  —  ceAation  of  national 
aswmblies,  216  —  assemblies  of  the 
barons,  216  —  the  cours  pUnieres,  217 
—limitation  of  the  kinK;s  power.  2l 7  — 
substitutes  for  IcgisUQTe  auUiority, 
218  —  ecclesiastical  councils  and  thdr 
encroachments,  t6.  —  general  legisbb* 
tion,  when  first  practis^  ib. —  Increaw 
of  the  legislatiTe  power  of  the  crown, 
and  its  causes,  219,  220 — couTocation 
of  the  States-General.  221  —  constitu- 
tion of  the  Saxon  witenagemot .  it.  72 
—  Anglo-Norman  legislation,  118, 114, 
and  noU  —  prerogatiTes  of  the  crown, 
194—  custom  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings, 
196.  See  Justice,  ParUament,  Statw- 
Qeneral. 

Leo  the  Great  deposes  Hilary,  I.  688, 
note*. 

Leo  nr.  tnTesta  Charlemagne  with  the 
imperial  Insignia,  i.  26  —  his  desini  of 
manying  Charlemagne  to  Irene,  127  — 
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Chartemagne's  authority  over  him, 
668. 
Leo  VIII.  confers  on  the  emperor  the 
right  of  n<Mninating  popes,  i.  668  and 
note*. 
Leo  IX.  leads  his  army  In  person,  i.  861 
—  devotion  of  his  conquerors  towards 
him,  ib.    8w  Papal  Power. 
Leon,  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of.i. 
487  — lU  king  kUled  in  baUle,4S8  — 
Its  union  with  Castile,  482. 
Leopold  of  Austria  defeated  by  the  Swiss, 

i.686. 
libraries  in  the  fourtwnth  and  fifteenth 

centuries,  ii.  641, 642,  and  notes. 
Literature.    See  Learning. 
Lollards,  riw  of  the,  ii.  674  —  their  re- 
semblance to  the  Puritans,  574. 
Lombards,  original  settlement  of  the,  i. 
21, 22,  note  ^  —  extension  of  tlieir  do- 
minions, 22  —  defieatcd  by  Pe|rin  and 
Charlenia«ne,  i6.—  their  mode  of  legis- 
lating, 260  —  position  of  their  Roman 
sul^ts,  287  —  progress  of  their  cities, 
861  —  flrcqueocy  of  wars  betwwn  them, 
862-  at  qulsition  of  territories  by  them, 
866  —  democratic  tymmy  of  the  larger 
cities,  866—  destruction  of  Lodi  by  the 
Milanese,  ik.  and  fiel«*->courage  of 
the  citiaens  of  Como,  867 — exclusion 
of  royal  palaces  ftt>m  Lombard  cities, 
t6.  —  siege  and  subiugstion  of  Milan  by 
Frederic  Barbarosn,  868, 868  —  efforts 
of  the  Hilanew  to  regain  their  freedom, 
868  —  destruction    of    Milan,    860  — 
league  of  the  Lombaid  cities,  id. — defeat 
and  flight  of  Barbarosw,  862  —  peace  of 
Constance,  ib.  —  their  succemfbl  reslst- 
ancea  lesson  to  tyrants,a68, 864  —  their 
wars  with  Frederic  II.,  878  -  party  na- 
ture of  tbew  struggles,  874  —  arrange- 
ment of  the  Lombard  cities,  874, 876  — 
checkered  resulta  of  their  conflicts  with 
Frederic, 876  —  their  papal  supporters, 
t6.— causes  of  their  success,  878  —  their 
means  of  defence,  880  —  internal  gov- 
ernment of  their  dties^l  — revival 
of  the  office  of  podest*,  882  —  position 
of  arintocratic  offenders  amongst  them, 
ib.  —  duties  and  disabiUtiw  of  the  po- 
desUi,  888  — their  internal  diswnrions, 
883,  884  — artisan  clubs  and  aristo- 
cratic fortifications,  886  —  vindictive- 
ness  of  conquerors  of  all  classes,  886  — 
inllammatorv  nature  of  private  quar- 
rels, and  their  disastrous  results,  887  — 
effect  of  Giovanni  dl  Vicensa's  exhortap* 
tions,  888,  889  — moral  deducible  flrom 
the  fUl  of  the  Lombard  republics,  892, 
893— the  Yisconti  in  Lombaidy,  445. 
See  Yisconti. 
Longchamp   (William,  bishop   of  Ely), 
constitutional  preccdent'establishcd  by 
the  banishment  of,  ii.  116. 
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London,  euly  election  of  the  magistratef 
of,  U.  417— its  municipal  diTlslone, 
417 — its  flnt  lord  mayor,  419 — not  ex- 
clnsiTely  a  city  of  traders,  420— its  ex* 
tent  and  population,  t6.  — comparison 
with  Paris,  421. 

Loria  (Roser  dlX  naral  snecesaei  of,  i. 
464. 

Lothaire  (son  of  Lonis  the  Debonair), 
associated  in  power  with  his  father,  i. 

28  — his  jealousy  of  his  half-brother, 

29  — territories  allotted  to  him,  29,  aO, 
and  9MUM 1,  s —  cause  of  his  excommnni- 
caUon,  641, 642. 

Lothaire  (duke  of  Saxony),  elected  em- 

Sror  of  Germany,  i.  6o0  and  note  i  — 
lure  of  his  scheme  of  succession,  661 
—  the  picture  and  couplet  relatiTe  to 
his  coronation,  666,  nole  *. 

Louie  of  BaTaria,  emperor  of  Germany, 
i'  663  —  Ills  contest  with  the  popes, 
tt.  do  —he  aidn  the  Viaconti,  81— he  diet 
nnabsoWed,  82. 

Louis  L  (the  Debonair)  snceeeds  Charle- 
magne; his  cruelty  to  his  nephew.  I. 
27— his  character,  28  —  associates  nis 
sons  in  power  with  him,  ib. — his  second 
marriage  an(f  its  consequences,  29  — 
enmity  of  the  clergy  against  him,  f6.  — 
his  pracUce  reUtire  to  the  hearing  of 
causes,  234,  note  *  —  his  attempted  de- 
position by  the  bishops,  628,  629  — 
he  prohibiu  trial  by  ordeal,  U.  487, 
note*. 

Louis  of  Germany  (son  of  the  above), 
made  king  of  Bavaria  by  his  fkther, 
1. 28  —  share  of  empire  allotted^  him 
on  his  fkther's  death,  29. 

Louis  II.  (the  Stammerer),  eonditiotti 
exacted  by  the  French  nobles  from,  L 
131. 

Louis  IV.  rOutramer'-)  elected  king, 
L  183— Fttlk's  saucy  retort,  IL  479, 
note*. 

Louis  v.,  L  81, 138. 

Iiouia  VI.,  state  of  France  at  the  acces- 
sion of,  L  87  —  his  contests  with  the 
Norman  princes,  i6.  —  his  participation 
in  Judicial  matters,  288,  note  ^. 

Louis  VIT.,  untoward  marriage  of^  and 
Its  consequences,  1.  88  —  confirms  the 
rights  of  the  clergy,  89— Joins  in  the 
second  crusade,  49— his  submissiveness 
to  Rome,  ii.  21. 

Louis  VIII.  opposes  Raymond  of  Tou- 
louse, 1. 41— issues  an  ordinance  against 
the  Jews,  218. 

Louis  IX.  (Saint  Louis),  accession  of,  I. 
42  —  revolt  of  the  bainns  against  him, 
ib.  —  excellences  of  his  chnrarter,  his 
rare  probity,  &c.,  42,  48 — undue  in- 
fluence exercised  over  him  by  his 
mother,  44  —  his  suierstlciou,  i6.  and 
Nois  •— be  emharks  in  the  erusndes,  46— 
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ealamltotts  results  of  his  first  emsade, 
62  —  his  second  expedition  and  death, 
ib.  —  his  SstabUshments,  219, 220,  289 
—  his  open-air  administrations  of  Jus- 
tice, 289 — the  Pragmatic  Sanction  and 
its  provisions,  ii.  12  and  Not«*  — his 
submisKiveness  to  the  church,  24  —  his 
restraint  on  the  church  holding  land, 
24  and  note. 

Louis  X.  (Louis  Hutin),  accession  and 
death  of,  i.  66—  treatment  of  his  queen 
and  IkmUy  by  Philip  the  Long,  67—  his 
edict  for  the  abolition  of  serfdom,  20O— 
he  renounces  certain  taxes,  228. 

Lonis  XI..  accession  of,  i.  94  —  his  chaiw 
actei'and  policy,  94,  96  —  bestows  Nor- 
mandy on  bis  brother  as  an  appanage, 
96  —  and  then  deprives  him  of  It,  95  — 
grants  pensi<Nis  to  the  EUiglish  king 
and  his  nobles,  96,  97— his  contests 
with  Charles  of  Burgundy,  97,  96,  and 
wolf s  — and  with  Marv  of  Burgundy, 
101,  102,  and  note*  —  his  last  sickness 
and  its  terron,  108- his  belief  in  rel- 
ics, t6.  and  note  —  court  boast  relative 
to  his  encroachments,  230 — civic  liber- 
ty encouraged  by  him,  246—  he  repeals 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  ii.  60  — his 
people  oppose  the  repeal,  i6.  —  his 
treatment  of  cardinal  Balue,  68,  note  \ 

Louis  XII     See  Orleans. 

Louis  of  Hungary  invades  Naples,  i.  468. 

Lonis  of  Aqjott  adopted  by  Joanna  of 
Naples,  i.  467— his  death,  468. 

Louis  II.,  of  Anjou  and  Naples,  acces- 
sion of;  i.  468  — subdued  by  Ladis- 
lauA,  ib, 

Louis  III.  of  Aojon  and  Naples  called  in 
by  Joanna  II.,  i.  469— his  doubtful 
prospects,  and  death,  470. 

Lucius  II.  (pope),  cause  of  the  death  of, 
i.  400b 

Luna  (Alvaro  de).  Influence  exercised 
by,  1.  499  —  dUgraced  and  beheaded, 
60()'-1aw  on  wmch  his  opponents  re- 
lied, 619. 

Luna  (Antonio  de),  assasrinates  the  arch- 
bishop of  Sangoesa,  i.  622. 

Lnna  (Frederic,  count  of),  claims  the 
throne  of  Angon,  i.  621  —  care  taken  of 
his  interests  by  the  court,  622. 

Luna  (Peter  de).    See  Benedict  XIIT. 

Lupus  Servatus,  Uteraiy  performances 
of,i{  666,  note  1. 

Luxemburg  (John  of),  execution  of  pris- 
oners of  war  by,  1.  91  —  betrays  Joan 
of  Are  to  the  English,  92,  note  K 

Magna  Gharta.    See  England. 

Mahomet  the  prophet.    See  Mohammed. 

BAahomet  II.  attacks  the  Venetians,  i. 
472  — his  succesa.  476— failure  of  his 
assault  upon  Belgrade,  682  —  he  cap- 
tores  Constantinople,  610  — >  unreaUnd 
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•rheimi  for  hlii  ex|Ni]rfoti,  811  — 
h\n  KuropMn  ruccet»et  and  rrrenes, 
eHZ  —  Xueu  SyMtMM'B  odd  propoiai, 
612,  note. 

MandalA  and  tbdr  aboM*,  U.  11. 

Ifanfrvd,  bimTe  rplcntion  of  the  Imperial 
throDe  by,  I.  877  —  killed.  891. 

ManichisDit.     8<«  U«IiktouB  Bccta. 

MaooerM.  See  ChWalry,  Domettk  LUb, 
Learning,  Superstition. 

Manufocturea.     Fee  Trade. 

Manuwripta.    Fee  L«amlng. 

Uarcvl  (Maglntrate  of  Paria),  why  uaaa- 
Hnated,l.228. 

Uarrh  ( Roger,  earl  of ),  oppofwa  the  duke 
of  Uncanter.  li.  'iG4  ~  blii  signlfloant 
pollry,  266— bin  popularity  mitb  tbe 
parlfaument,  272  —  bin  eaclwlon  from 
tbe  throne,  188,  808— clemency  of 
Hisnry  V.  towarda  him,  886. 

Margaret  of  Anj/oa  married  to  Henry  VI., 
II  804  —  connequenceM  of  her  Impolicy, 
898,806.    SeelienryVI. 

Mariner^a  compam,  trad'tlon  of  the  tn- 
Tentlon  of  tlie,  li.  £22,  G28. 

Maritime  lawa  of  early  timea,  ti.  £28— 
preTalence  of  piracy,  G24  —  lawofre- 
primla,  625. 

Marriagea.  cApridoua  dcereei  of  the  popes 
conctmlng,  11.  6  —  dlapenaatlona  and 
their  abuwa,  f6. 

Martin  (prince  of  Aragoo),  marries  the 
queen  of  FIclly,  I  470  —  bin  death ,  ib. 

Martin  (king  of  Aragon),  aucceeda  to  hia 
aon^t  Bldllan  domlnlona,  I.  470— con- 
tcata  for  tbe  Aragoneae  throne  at  hia 
death,  620 

Martin  V.  elected  pope.  11.42 — heeon- 
vokea  tbe  council  of  PavU,  fb.  —  hia 
anger  at  the  Kngllah  statute  of  praemu- 
nire, 46,  noU^  —  hiB  concordat  with 
England,  46  —  powers  rewnred  to  him 
by  the  Oerman  concordats.  48  —  re- 
jection of  blR  concordat  by  Prance,  48. 

Marv  of  Burgundy.    Bee  Burgundy. 

Mattlda  (rounCeM),  bequeaths  her  domin- 
ions to  Borne,  I.  866.       « 

Matthias  Corrlnus.    8ee  Gorrlnos. 

Maximilian  of  Austria  marries  Manr  of 
Burgundy,  1 .  102  —  becomes  king  of  the 
Bomans,  671  and  notes  —  ascends  the 
German  throne,  672  —  he  extinguishes 
the  robber-nobles,  678 — Institutes  the 
Aulic  couDcil,  676  —  extent  of  the  em- 
pire at  bis  accession,  677. 

Mavor  of  the  palace.  Importance  of  the 
office  of,  I.  20,  110,  120.  158  See 
Charles  Martel,  Pepin  Heristal,  Ebmin. 

Medici  (Salvestro  deM.  proposes  to  miti- 
gate the  severity  of  the  law  In  Flor- 
ence, I.  417  —  rise  of  his  fiunlly,  477  — 
eharaeter  of  Glorannl,  ib.  and  note  — 
banishment  and  recall  of  Cosmo,  478 — 
hia  death:  bla  aon  PierOi  470 --  death  of 
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JuHan :  popularity  and  princely  earner 
ct  Lorenso,  MO  — bis  bankruptcy  n^ 
paired  at  the  cost  of  the  state,  48  and 
note  s—  his  title  to  esteem,  482. 
Mendicant  friars,  first  appearance  of  the, 
II.  4 — success  of  their  prrechings,  6 

—  their  eztensiTe  privUegea,  i6.,  6,  and 
note*. 

Mercenary  Croopi.  See  MiUtaiy  Sys- 
tems. , 

Merovingian  dynasty,  character  of  the 
times  during  which  It  ruled,  1.  10  — 
chronologicml  sketch  of  Its  career,  128- 
126. 

Middle  ages,  pnlod  comprised  under  the 
term,  11.  iOL 

Milan,  resolute  condoct  of  the  people  of. 
In  the  choice  of  a  bishop,  i.  9m  and 
note  >  —  Its  riege  by  Frederic  1 .  860  — 
destruction  of  the  city,  860  —  Its  st»> 
tistlcs  in  the  18th  century,  870— Its 
public  works,  880  — creation  of  the 
duchv  of  Milan,  807  — lax  conduct  of 
the  Milanese  clergy,  667,  nou  K  See 
Lombards. 

Military  systems  of  tbe  middle  ages, 
character  of  the  English  troops  al 
Crray, Poitiers,  and  Adncourt,  1.  64, 86 

—  disadvantagea  of  feudal  obllgattona 
in  long  campaigns,  266.  266— substi- 
tution of  nierrenaries,  267— Ganute^s 
soldiers,  and  his  Institutes  respecting 
them,  268  and  note  i  —  the  mercenaries 
of  tbe  Anglo-Norman  kings,  268  —  ad- 
vantages of  mercenary  troopa,  260  — 
high  rate  of  pay  to  English  soldiers, 
86  Ad  N0{r>,  2^— establishment  of  a 
regular  force  by  Charles  VII.,  266  — 
military  resources  of  the  Italian  cities, 
448  —  Importance  of  their  carroccio,  ib. 
and  tio<e*  — their  foreign  auxlUarice, 
440 — arms  and  armor,  4i60  and  note  *  — 
citiaens  excused  firom  service,  460  — 
companies  of  adventurers:  GuamlCTl^s 
systematic  levies,  462^  spirited  refiv al 
of  tribute  by  Florence.  468  —  Sir  John 
Uawkwood'S  career,  [ute  Hawkwood] 

—  eminent  Italian  generals  and  their 
services,  466,  466  —  probable  first  in- 
stance of  lialf-pay,  466  and  note*  — 
small  loss  of  life  in  mediaeval  warfare. 
456,  467,  and  aoics- long  bows  and 
cross  bows,  467,468  —  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  armor,  468  —  Inrro- 
duction  of  gunpowder,  460 — clumsinees 
of  early  artillery  and  fire-arms,  406  — 
Increased  efficiency  of  infkntry,  461. 

Mooenlgo  (doge),  dying  prophecy  of,  I. 
446,  447,  and  note. 

Mogub,  ravages  of  tbe,  i.  006  —  their  ex- 
ploits under  TImur,  606. 

Mohammed,  advent  of,  t  680  —  atate  of 
Arabia  at  the  tfane,  601  — dearth  of 
materials  for  his  hwtory,  ib.,  nou^ 
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chanetorlstlcB  of  his  irritinga,  581, 602 

—  hb  knowledge  of  ChriiiCieaitj  whence 
deri?oi,  692,  note  >  —  martial  spirit  of 
his  system ,  6d3, 691  —  career  of  hb  fol- 
lowers. Bee  Abhaaddes,  Moors,  Otto- 
mans, Saracens,  Toiks. 

Monarchy  In  Prance,  character  of  the,  L 
214,  note  —means by  which  it  became 
absolute,  230— it<)  power  of  enacting 
laws  unlimited,  225,  note  >. 

Monasteries,  culUration  of  waste  lands 
by.  i.  613  —  leas  pure  sourres  of  income. 
6i8  —  their  exemption  from  episcopal 
control,  640  and  note  *  —  preserration 
of  book*  by  them,ii.  434  —  extent  of 
their  charities,  431  and  note  — vices  of 
their  inmates,  433  — their  anti-social 
influence,  49 J  —  (heir  agricultural  ex- 
ertions, 543  and  note. 

Money,  higii  interest  piid  for,  li.  627  — 
mtahtiUinirnt  of  piper  credit,  529  and 
note  1  — ^ftnkaof  Italy. 6^0  -securities 
for  public  loans,  «^.  —  changes  in  the 
Talue  of  money  ,5o4-55«  —  comparatiTe 
table  of  value,  657,  note.    See  Coining. 

Montagu  (minister  of  Charles  Tl. ),  arrest 
of,  I.  77,  note  *. 

MoaLfort  (9imon  de),  heads  the  emaade 
agiinst  the  AlbigeoL<,  i.  41* 

Montfort  (Simon  de,  earl  of  Leicester), 
his  writ*  of  summons  to  the  towns  of 
England,  ii.  287. 

Montfort  (ally  of  Edward  III.)  obtalna 
the  duchy  of  Britany,  i.  105. 

Moon,  successes  of  the  Spaniiiris  against 
the,1.487— victories  of  Alfonso  VI  ,488 

—  Cordova  talcen  from  them,  493  —  its 
fitbulous  extent  and  weilth.  ib.^nou* 

—  cause  of  their  non-expulsion  troax 
Spain.  493,  494. 

Mosheim,  error  of,  relative  to  Louis  IX., 
1.  44.  nol«^. 

Mo.rbriy  (oarl  of  Nottingham  and  duke 
of  Xorfolk),  mvle  lord  appellant,  ii. 
270 — be  espouses  the  king's  interest, 
281  —  his  quarrel  with  Boiingbrokeand 
ii*  results,  286  and  note*. 

Municipal  institutions  of  the  Roman 
provincial  cities,  i.  827  —  importance  of 
the  office  of  defensor  eivitatis,  329  — 
dudes  appertaining  to  it,  i6.  —  re.<tpon- 
ilbiUties  of  the  decarions.  890  — the 
senatorial  orders,  33}-^2  —  civic  posi- 
tion of  the  If  rank  bishops,  333  —  muni- 
cipal government  of  the  iTrank  cities, 
834.  83) — corporafe  towns  of  Spain, 
83 j  —of  France.  33)  —their  strug.'tles 
for  freedom,  83  >,  33r  —  early  indepen- 
dence of  the  Vie'inl«h  ani  Djteh  cities, 
S3r  —origin  of  the  French  communes, 
33),  339  —  growth  of  the  burgages  310 

—  policy  of  Louis  XI.  relative  to  civic 
liberty,  tfr.  —  Italian  municipalities, 
841, 843  [am  LombMdi] — frse  cIUm  of 
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Qennany  [see  Germany].  8m  Psrlift- 
ment,  Towns. 
Murder,  gradation  of  fines  levied  as  pan- 
iahuient  for,  amonest  the  Franks,  i.  162, 
163,  and  nolt3,  197  and  mo(«s,  274  — 
rates  of  compensation  amongst  tha 
Anklo-Saxons,  IL  68,  09. 

Naples  subjugated  by  Roger  Guiseard,  i. 
851  —  contest  for  its  crown  between 
Manfred  and  Charles  of  Aqjou.  891  — 
murder  of  the  rightfhi  heir  by  Charles, 
892  —  schemes  relative  to  the  severance 
of  Sicily,  4ii3,  [see  Sicily]  —  accession  of 
Robert,  465  —  queen  Joanna  and  her 
murdered  Imslund,  466  and  note^  — 
Louis  of  Aujou  and  Charles  III.,  467, 
468  —  reign  of  Louis  1 1 .,  468 — ambicioa 
of  tin  young  king  Ladislaus,  469  —  his 
death.  t6.  —  Joanna  II.,  her  vices  and 
her  fifcvorites,  469,  470,  and  471,fM>l«  — 
career  of  Alfonso,  4?2,  [see  Alfonso  Y.l 

—  invasion  of  the  kingdom  by  John  of 
Calabria,  473  —  his  fiillure,  474  —  Fer- 
dinand secured  on  the  throne,  t6.  — 
his  odious  rule,  482. 

Navarro,  origin  of  the  kingdom  of,  i.  487, 
483. 

Neustria,  extent  of  the  domlniona  to 
termed,  i.  20,  note* — Its  peculiar  Iba- 
tures  as  distinguished  from  Austruia, 
128  -  when  first  erected  into  a  king- 
dom, 124  and  note  — dastrurtioa  of  its 
independence,  125. 

Nevil  (lord),  impeached  by  the  commoni, 
ii.  264. 

Nicolas  II.  (pope),  Innovatloni  intro* 
duced  by,  Ii.  176. 

Nobility,  origin  of,  in  France,  I.  169, 160, 
and  note,  183  —  privileges  conferred  on 
the  class,  191  —  consequences  of  mar- 
riage with  plebeians,  192 — letters  of 
nobility  when  flnt  granted,  193— dif- 
ferent orders,  and  rights  belonging  to 
each,  193  —their  gallows  dUtiuctions, 
t6..  ao<«^  — their  right 'to  coin  money, 
208, 204  —  to  levy  private  war,  206  — 
characteristics  of  the  eariy  Frank  no- 
bility, 300,  3j3 —excesses  of  the  Flor- 
entine nobility,  407,  408  —  turbulence 
of  the  Spanish  nobles,  496  —  contests 
of  the  German  nobles  with  the  cities, 
668,563— rural  nobility,  how  supported, 
671,  5r2  —  their  career,  how  checked, 
672  —source  of  the  influence  of  the  Eng- 
lish nobility,  ii.  336— their  patronage 
of  robbers  8  J9  —  German  robber  lords, 
605 — legislative  province  of  the  Eng- 
lish nobility  [see  FarlLtmentl. 

Norfolk  (earl  and  duke  of).  See  Bigod, 
Mowbray. 

Normans,  piratical  pursuits  of  the,  i.  88 

—  their  plan  of  waiikre,  84 — suffBringi 
of  Um  dingj  at  tbalr  bands.  a6.  —  tbJu 
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flOBTanion  and  Mttlament  In  Frmno*, 
ft.  —  terror  excited  by  their  audacity, 
188f  189  —  beneflciai  effects  of  tbe'ir 
eonTardon,  139—  their  incuraions  into 
Italy,  351  and  note  ^  —  eucoesaes  of 
thdr  leaden,  861  —  their  InTaeion  of 
Bngland  (see  England]. 
Nottingtiain  (earl  of).    See  Bfoirbnij. 

Oaths,  papal  dispenaatlonB  from,  ii.  8  — 
notable  instances  thereof,  9,  note  K 

Odo  (archbishop).     See  Dunstan. 

Oleron,  laws  of,  il.  621. 

Ordeals,  nature  of,  ii.  486,  487— storlee 
of  queens  Emma  and  Cuncgunda,  488, 
note  1  —  instance  of  a  fidlure  of  the 
water  ordeal  and  its  eonsequeocea,  128, 
note  *. 

Orleans  (Louis,dukeof)i  alleged  amours  of, 
with  queen  Isabel,  i.  78,  note* —  loses 
his  popularity,  78  — his  assassination 
and  its  probable  causes,  79  and  notes  — 
commotions  which  ensued,  80,  81. 

Orleans  (Louis,  duke  of,  afterwards  Loulf 
XII.)  claims  the  regency  during  the 
minority  of  Charles  Ylll.,  i.  104  —  in- 
stigates the  couTOcation  of  the  States- 
General.  281. 

Ostrogoths,  occupation  of  Italy,  by  the,  I. 
16  —  annihilation  of  their  dominion,  21 

—  Roman  Jurisprudence  adopted  by 
them,  154. 

Othman.     See  Ottomans. 

Otho  I.  (the  great),  benefits  conferred 
upon  Germany  by,  1.  646. 

Otho  II.  and  III.  chosen  emperors  of 
Germany,  i.  646. 

Otho  IV.  aided  by  the  Milanese,  i.  868  — 
enmity  of  the  pope  towards  him,  870  — 
its  conHequences,  663  —  obtains  a  dia- 
pensation  fVom  Innocent  Ill.,ii.  8  — 
rights  surrendered  by  blm  to  Innocent, 
10, 128  and  nott  s. 

Ottoman  dynasty,  founded  by  Othman, 
i.  607  —  their  European  conquests,  tfr. 

—  their  it-verPe^.  aud  reTlTal  under 
Amnrath,  GU9,  610  —  they  capture  Con- 
stantinople, GIO  —  £uropean  alarm  ex- 
cited thereby ,  (ill  —  institution  of  the 
Janisaric.^,  612  —  futipenslon  of  Otto- 
man ronqucsts,  613. 

Oxford  university.     Sve  Learning. 

Pagan  superstitions,  cause  of  the  limited 
influence  of,  1.  140 

Palaces  (royal),  why  eveluded  from  Lom- 
bard cities,  1.  367. 

Palermo,  foundation  ot  rllk  manufkcture 
in.  U.  621. 

Palestine,  commercial  Talne  of  the  settla- 
menta  in,  ii.  619.     Bee  Crusades. 

Pandects,  dIscoTery  of  the,  ii.  699. 

Papal  power,  first  germ  of  the,  i.  631, 
682  — preceded   by  the  patriaxchata^ 


PAPAL, 

ib  —oharacter  of  Gregory  I.,684— Ui 
wary  proceedings,  i6.  and  notes  —  con- 
Tocation  of  the  synod  of  Frankfort  by 
Boniface,  687,  638,  and  aeles- effiect 
produced  by  the  False  I>ecretals,  688, 
639,  and  notes^  U.  19  —  papal  encroach- 
ments on  the  hierarchy,  i.  689  —  ex- 
emption of  monasteries  from  episcopal 
control,  640  and  fiolei  —  kings  com- 
pelled to  succumb  to  papal  supremacy, 
641  —  origin   of  excommunications,  ib. 

—  helpless  position  of  excommunicated 
persons,  648  —  inteidicts  and  their  dis- 
aatrous  consequences,  ib. — flirther  in- 
terference with  regal  rights  by  the 
popes,  646— scandalous  state  of  the 
papacy  In  the  tenth  centuiy.  646  —  Leo 
IX. 's  refonnatory  efforts,  64b—  prerog- 
atives  of  the  emperors  relative  to 
papal  elections,  662, 668 — innoTationa 
of  pope  Nicolas  II. ,  668 — election  and 
death  of  Alexander  II  ,  664 — career  of 
Gregory  VII.  [fee  Gregory  VII.]  — 
contests  of  his  successors  with  Henry 
IV.  and  V.  of  Germany,  668  -  Ca^ixtus 
II.  and  the  concordat  of  Worms,  ib.  — 
papal  opposition  to  investitures,  661, 
669,  660,  and  neles  —  abrogation  of  ec- 
clesiastical independence,  668  —  papal 
legates  and  their  ftinctions,  664  —  Alex- 
ander III.  and  Thomas  4  Bccket,6(j6 

—  career  of  Innocent  HI.  free  Innocent 
III.] —  height  of  the  papel  power  in  the 
18th  century,  ii.  1  —  promulgation  of 
the  canon  law,  2  —  its  analogy  to  the 
Justinian  code,  3  and  notes  —  estab- 
lishment of  the  mendicant   friars,  4 

—  diiipensations  of  marriage,  6,  7, 
and  Noics  —  dispensations  from  oaths, 
8  —  encroachments  on  episcopal  elec- 
tions, 9  —  and  on  rights  of  patronage, 
10  —  mandats  and  their  abuse,  11  — 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction.  12  and  note 

—  pretexts  for  taxing  the  clergy,  18, 
14  —  clerical  disaffection  towards  tlie 
popes,  16  -  propess  of  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction,  16,  19  —  opposition  there- 
to by  England,  20  and  notes  —  iuint 
opposition  of  France,  22  —  career  of 
Boniface  VI II.   [see   Boniface  VIII.  1 

—  decline  of  the  papacy.  29  —  removal 
of  the  papal  court  to  Avignon,  SO—  its 
contests  with  Louis  of  Bavaria,  ib.  — 
growing  refistsnce  to  the  popes,  32  — 
rapacity  of  the  Avignon  popes,  83  — 
pSLTtiripation  of  the  French  kings  in 
the  plunder,  84  —  independent  con- 
duct of  England,  85  and  aofrs  —  return 
of  the  popes  to  Borne,  86  —  contest  be- 
tween Urban  VI.  and  Clement  Vll..  ib. 

—  the  two  pspal  courts,  88  —  thiee 
contemporary  popes,  ib.  —  proceedings 
at  the  councils  of  Pisa,  Constance,  and 
Baila,  89  [see  Councils]  —  reflectiona 
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pertinent  thereto,  44,  47  —  efbets  of 
the  concordat  of  Ajchaffenbux;^  48 — 
papal  encroachmenta  in  Castile,  49  — 
restraints  thereon  in    France,  49,  51 

—  fixrther  limits  on  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction, 62,  54,  and  notes  —  decline  of 
papal  influence  In  Italy,  and  its  causes, 
64  —  despicable  nature  of  later  inter- 
diets,  i6..  noU^,  See  Church,  Clergj, 
Monasteries. 

Paper  from  linen,  when  InTented,  ii.  840 
and  note*. 

Paris,  seditions  at,  L  75  — defeat  and 
harsh  treatment  of  its  citlaens,  76  and 
notes  —  their  fear  of  the  Normans,  188 

—  population  of  the  city  in  early  times, 
11.  421 .    See  Parliament  of  Paris. 

Parishes,  origin  of,  i.  618  and  note*-^ 
their  slow  growth,  619. 

Parliament  of  England,  constitaent  ele- 
ments of  tbe,  ii.  216  —  right  by  which 
the  spiritual  peers  sit,  216,  217,  826— 

*  earls  and  barons,  217  —  theories  of  SeU 
den  and  Madox,  218,  221  — tenants  in 
ehief  in  parliament,  221, 222— first  germ 
of  representation ,  *£23^  224,  and  note  *  — 
county  representation,  228  —  parlia- 
ments of  Henry  III ,  224,  223,  and  notes 

—  knights  of  the  shire,  how  elected,  226, 
280  —  first  summoning  of  towns  to  par- 
liament, 237  and  note  '  —  question  of  an 
earlier  date  discussed,  238,  23d,  and 
Motej— the  parliament  of  Acton  Bumell, 
240,  note  * — the  Barnstaple  petition,  ib. 

—  cause  of  summoning  deputies  from 
boroughs,  244, 216  —  dlTision  of  parlia- 
ment into  two  houses,  243  —  proper 
business  of  the  house  of  commons.  248 

—  complaint  of  the  commons  in  1309, 
249 — rights  established  bv  them,  261  — 
their  straggles  with  tbe  king  relative  to 
taxation,^^!,  255  —concurrence  of  both 
houses  in  legislation  made  necessary. 
256  —  distinction  between  statutes  and 
ordinances,  258,  261  —  interference  of 

Srliament  ta  matters  of  war  and  peiee, 
1,  262  — right  to  inquire  into  publie 
abuses,  262  —  incniase  of  the  power  of 
the  commons  under  Richard  II.,  266  — 
their  protests  against  larlsh  expendi- 
ture, 267-289— success  of  their  demands 
for  aceounts,  269  —  boldness  of  their  re- 
monstrances. 270-272  —  they  aid  the 
duke  of  Lancaster,  278,  fiofe  *  —  their 
ehanies  gainst  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  274, 
275— snbmisrion  of  Richard  to  their 
demands,  2^  277— they  come  to  an  un- 
derstanding with  him,  280, 281  —  ther 
fldl  under  his  displeasure,  282  —  serriL 
ity  of  their  submission.  288,  284  — 
necessity  Ibr  deposing  Richard,  287 '^ 
cautious  proeeedlngs  of  parliament 
thereupon,  288, 289— rights  aeqobed  by 
tlw  commons  during  hli  nlgn,  280-^ 


FARLTAXBHT. 

their  conetitntlonal  adTancee  under  th« 
house  of  Lancaster,  ib.  —  their  exclusive 
right  of  taxation.  290, 292  —  their  right 
of  granting  and  controlling  suppUea, 
292  — and  to  make  same  depend  on  re- 
dress of  grievances ,  292, 293  —  establi  ^h- 
ment  of  their  legislative  rights,  293, 294 
-falsification  of  their  intentions  how' 
accomplished,   294,   296  —  their    first 
petition  in  English,  296  —  Introduction 
of  bills,  public  and  priviOe,  297  —  legis- 
lative   divisions   of  king,    lords,  and 
commons,  297,  note  *  —  parilomentanr 
interference  with  royal  expenditure,  299 
— IhnitaUons  laid  on  Henry  rv .,  299, 80O 
— re<istablishment   of  a   good   under- 
standing with  him,  801  —  harmony  be- 
tween  Henry  V.  and  the  parliament, 
1*6.  —  parliamentary  advice  sought  on 
public  affi&irs,  802  —  their  right  to  im- 
peach ministers,  804— Heniy  VI.'s  mode 
of  evading  Suffolk's  impeachment,  ib, 
— assertion  of  tbe  privilege  of  parlia- 
ment, 805  — cases  of  Lark  and  Clerke, 
806  —  principles  involved  in  Thorp's 
case,  ib.  —  infringements  on  liberty  of 
speech,  807 — privilege  of  originating 
money-bills.  808, 811  —  the  three  estates 
of  the  realm,  810,  note  *  —  course  of 
proceeding  on  other  bills,  811,  812  — 
instance  of  excess  of  privilege,  813  — 
contested    elections    and    proceedings 
thereon,  813, 814  — county  franchise,  In 
whom  vested,  815  and  note  —  represen- 
tation of  towns,  316, 817  —  partial  omis- 
sion of  borot^hs,  817, 318,  and  notes  — > 
reluctance  of  boroughs  to  send  mem- 
bers, 819 —  in  whom  the  right  to  vote 
was   vested,   820,   821,   and   note*— 
status  of  the  members,  821  —  exclusion 
of  lawyers  fhxn  the  commons'  house, 
822  —  members  originally  compalled  to 
be  residents,  822,828  —  election  Irregu- 
lariUes  and  crown    interference,  &, 
825  — constitution  of  the  house  of  lords, 
t6.  —  qualification  ofspiritual  barons, 
826— barons  by  writ,  827, 329,  and  notes 
—  distinction  between  barons  and  ban- 
nerets, 829,  382  —  creation  of  peers  by 
statute  and  by  patent,  833, 834  —  eler- 
tff  summoned  to  send  representatives, 
w4,  340  —  remonstrances  of  the  com- 
mons against  the  encroachments  of  the 
council,  843,  844. 
Parliament  of  Paris,  constitution  and  sit- 
tings of  the,  1.  242 —  progress  of  Its  ju- 
risdiction, 244  —  enregistration  of  royal 
decrses  confided  to  It,  245 —Its  spirited 
conduct  in  reference  tliereto,  ib. — inters 
ferenoe  of  the  kings  with  Its  privileges, 
ib.  —  establishment  of  its  independence 
by  Louis  XI.,  246  — its  claims  on  the 
rsspeet  of  posterity,  ib.  —  important  or- 
dinanoe  of  Charlai  V.,  Ii.  854,  nets  K 
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PMehal  n.  (pope),  opposition  to  loTeitl- 
tttret  by,  1.  668,  note  s,  atid  660,  nott  ^ 
—  his  animofity  agaiost  Henry  IV.  of 
Germany,  658 

Pastoureaux.     6ce  SupersUtiona. 

Paalicians.     See  Religious  Secta. 

Pauperism,  alavery  chosen  aa  a  refttge 
ttom  the  miseriea  of,  i.  817. 

Pecocke  (biahop),  character  of,  li.  574, 
fiols*. 

Peers  of  Bnglaad.  See  Kobility,  Parlia- 
ment. 

Peers  of  France,  original  constitution  of 
the,  i.  248 

Pelagiua  II.  and  the  bishop  of  Arlea,  I. 

Pembroke  (William,  carl  of),  reeolnte  de- 
fiance of  Henry  111.  by,  ii.  865. 

People,  state  of  the,  temiK  Charlemagne 
and  his  successors,  i.  80,  81,  it  seq. — 
their  lawlessness,  ii.  490 —  their  general 
immorality,  t6. 

Pepin  Heristal,  usurpation  of  anprrmacT 
by,  i.  20—  his  influence  orer  the  desti- 
nies  of  France,  122  —  he  restores  the  na- 
tional  council.  212. 

Pepin  (son  of  Charles  Martel),  deposes 
Childerio  III.,  i.  21— ascends  the  throne, 
ib.  —subdues  the  Lombards,  22  —  his 
lef^slatiTe  assemblies,  212. 

Perjury,  prevalence  of,  in  the  middle 
ages,  ii.  500. 

Ferrers  (Alice).    See  Edward  ITI. 

Peter  the  Great  compared  with  Charle- 
magne, i.  26. 

Peter  the  Cruel,  succession  of  crimes 
perpetrated  by,  i.  497  —  his  apologi^^ts, 
f6.  and  note  —  his  discomfiture  and 
death.  498. 

Peter  the  Hermit.    See  Crusades. 

Peter  II.  of  Aragon  surrenders  his  king- 
dom to  the  pope.  i.  669  :  ii.  28. 

Peter  ill.  of  Aragon  assists  John  of  Pro- 
clda,  i.  463  —  he  accepts  the  crown  of 
Sicily,  464. 

Peter  Iv.  of  Aragon,  character  and  reign 
of,  i.  520  —  consequences  of  his  at- 
tempts to  settle  the  crown  on  his 
daughter,  tb, 

Petrarch  on  the  state  of  France  In  1360, 
i.  68,  note — his  extravagant  views  rel- 
ative to  Rome,  4(12*  note  —  his  personal 
characteristics,  ii.  681  and  note « —  his 
great  popularity,  682  —  his  goldsmith 
host,  t6.,  note  ^  —  his  passion  for  Laura, 
tfr.— character  of  his  poetrv,  688  and 
note  — -iiis  efforts  fbr  the  preservation 
of  niuiuscripts,  042 — was  Laura  mar- 
ried or  single?  661,  668. 

Philip  Augustus,  aeceesion  of.  i  88 — ha 
cites  John  Idng  of  England  before  him, 
ib  —  deprives  the  English  crown  of  ita 
French  posMSslons,  w  — Joins  in  the 
third  cmaade,  61 — hia  requaefe  to  aa 


POOOIO. 

abbot  relative  to  coinage,  204  —  pops 
Ortpory's  n:enaces  tovaiidls  him,  662 
^his  fear  of  Innocent  III.,  666  —  takea 
back  his  repudiated  «ife,  6tU 
Philip  111.  (the  Bold),  arrcFf^lon  of,  i.  68 

—  his  conduct  towards  the  archbiihop 
of  Lyons,  56  — he  taxes  the  clci|E>-,ii. 
17,  note  >. 

Philip  IV.  (the  Fair).  acccFsion  of.  i.  54— 
policy  adopted  by  him.  ib.  —  his  re»cnt- 
mcnt  against  the  £cgli»h  kirg.  ti., 
note  —  his  fraudulent  conduct  towards 
him,  ib.  ->sttcce»sful  resistance  of  ths 
Flrnnogs  againrt  bis  attacks,  55  and 
note  1  —  his  ftirther  acquisitions,  55, 
and  Ficge  of  L}ons,  56—  claims  a  right 
to  dfrlafe  the  coin,  ii04,  fioi«'  — his 
character  accordirg  to  Guisot.  2S1,  nott 

—  he  convokes  the  Statee-Geneial,  ib, 
and  note"—  his  nr.otivifa  in  embodying 
the  deputies  of  towns,  22:2  —  he  taxes 
the  clcnnr ,  ii.  25  —  he  arrests  the  pope*s 
legate,  it  — he  bums  the  pope's  bulla, 
ib.  —  retaliation  of  the  pope,  S8 — Ms 
stratagem  against  the  pope,  29  —  its 
consequences,  ib. 

Philip  V.  (the  Long),  assumption  of  ths 
regency  of  France  by,  i.  56 —  violates 
his  treaty  with  his  brother's  widow,  67 

—  Salic  law  confirmed  in  his  reign,  59 

—  decrees  the  abolition  of  ferfUcm,  lOl 

—  result  of  his  attempt  at  an  exdn  on 
rait,  224. 

Philip  VI.  (of  Valob),  regency  and  coro- 
nation  of,  i.  SO'-  sketch  of  his  charac- 
ter, G2— his  debaeemcnta  of  the  coin, 
224. 

Philip  of  Euabia  elected  emperor  of  Ger- 
many, i.  {63  —  his  KFfaFsination,  ib. 

Phocas,  suppoFcd  concession  to  the  popes 
by,  i.  685,  nol«i. 

Pickering  (Sir  James),  tenor  of  a  speech 
made  by,  ii.  267. 

Piedmont,  comparative  obscurity  of  tbs 
histoiy  of,  L  876,  note. 

Piracy,  temptations  to  the  practice  of,  iL 
524  —  difficulty  of  repressing  it,  526. 

Pisa,  early  naval  and  commercial  im- 
portance of,  i.  424— her  wars  with 
Genoa,  426  —  her.  reverses  and  sale  to 
Florence,  426 — eBect  of  ths  crusades 
on  her  prosperity,  ii.  519. 

Piaani  (Vittor),  defeated  by  the  Genoess. 
and  imprisoned  by  the  Venetians,  i.  428 
—  his  taiumphant  recall  fhoi  prison, 
429. 

Plus  II.    See  Aneas  Sylvius. 

Podest\.  peculiarities  of  ths  ofllce  of,  L 
882.  88& 

Podiebrad  (Geonre),  vigorotui  rule  of 
Bohemia  by,  L  680  —  suspected  of 
poisoning  Ladislaus,  682,  wofe  ^ 

Po^o  Bracciolini,  services  ol^  In  ths  rs- 
▼iv«loflssming,U.648. 
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Poltieni.  battle  of.    See  Bdnaid  TIT. 

Poland,  polity  of.  not  bued  on  feudaUty, 
i.  187. 

Pole  (Michael  de  1»,  earl  of  Suflblk),  rao- 
ceedB  Scrope  an  chancellor,  ii.  278  — 
refu9al  of  Uichard  II  to  dinniM  him, 
274  —  hlii  impeachmeat  and  wntence, 
276  —  subfiequent  proceedings  reUtire 
to  bfan,  279. 

Porcaro,  rerott  and  death  of.  i.  403. 

Pnigmatic  Sanction  of  Bourgee,  ii.  50  — 
repealed  by  Louis  XI.,  tfr.  —it*  popn- 
larity  with  the  people,  tb.  —  Uberfiiea 
secured  by  it,  61. 

Pragmatic  Sanction  of  St.  Louis,  enact- 
ment of  the,  ii.  12  and  note. 

Prague  nnivenity,  opposition  of  the  no- 
bles to  the  luKtitution  of,  1.  578,  noU* 

—  &te  of  its  rector,  1 6. 
Precarious,  origin  of  the  adJcctlTe,  t.  620, 

note*. 

PremgatiTe  of  the  Icings  of  England,  ob- 
serratlons  on  the,  11. 849, 462, 466.  Bee 
Bngliiih  Constitution. 

Prices  ofCommodltien,  II.  665, 657. 

Printing,  inrention  of,  ii.  661 — first  books 
iNrinterl.  662  — Italian  presses,  i6.  See 
Learning. 

Protadius,  oppreeslTe  condnct  of,  i.  120. 

Provence  annexed  to  the  French  domin- 
ions, i.  107  — note  upon  its  hintory,  f6. 

Public  weal,  origin  of  the  war  of  the,  i.  92 

—  object  of  its  chiefr,  94,  95,  and  iiete  ^ 

—  their  Ikte,  96. 

Punishments,  amongst  the  Franks  for 
murder,  i.  163, 164,  and  notfj^  197,  and 
note  >,  274  — amonpt  the  Bnivundians, 
163  and  note  >. 

Punreyance,  oppressiTe  operation  of  the 
prerogatlTe  of,  U.  860,  and  851,  moIc. 

Baeei,  turbnlenoe  of  the  Carlorlnglam 
period  ascribed  to  the  antipathy  be- 
tween, i.  133, 188. 

Bachinburgii,  the,  i.  211  — -  difference 
between  them  and  the  Scabini,  213, 
nou*. 

Barenna,  conquest  and  reconquest  of,  1. 
22. 

Raymond  VI.  (count  of  Toulouse)  excom- 
municated by  Innocent  III.,  i.  40  — 
rsTerses  of  his  ion  Raymond,  41. 

E^^Dcies,  rule  In  France  relative  to,  L 
77  and  note  *  —  instances  of  regencies 
tn  England,  and  principles  dedncibls 
therefrom,  ii.  892, 898. 

Beligious  sects,  moral  improrement  ae- 
oeTerafed  by  the  growth  of,  ii.  664  — 
tenets  of  the  Uanlcheans  and  Vanli- 
eians,  665, 666, 667,  and  notes  —  the  AU 
blgenses,  and  controTersies  respecting 
them ,  668 ,  669.  and  noU  —  origin  of  the 
Waldenses.669. 670, and  notes — moral- 
ity of  th«irlib,670,  note  ^—MaBfebeUm 
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of  iha  Albl^ses,  671  —  perssentions 
at  Oxford,  ib.  and  note  —  secret  read- 
ings of  the  scriptures,  672— perFecntions 
for  witchcrmft,  ib.,  note  —  permissions 
and  prohibitions  concemin^the  sacred 
writings,  678  —  continued  spread  of 
heresiw,  674  —  strictness  of  Lollardinn , 
674— schism  of  the  Hussites,  576,  676, 
and  note  *. 

Bepresen  tation  of  the  towns.  See  Parlia^ 
ment,  States-General. 

RepreMntatlTe  legislation,  first  germ  of, 
i.  218.    See  Parliament. 

Revenues  of  the  kings  of  France,  how  de- 
riTed.i.206,  209.    See  Taxation. 

Richard  I.,  non*«uccess  of, against  Philip 
Augustus,!.  88 —Joins  with  Philip  In 
the  crusades,  61  —  his  prowess ;  terror 
excited  by  his  name,  t6.  and  note  *  — 
his  reftisal  relative  to  the  right  of  pri- 
vate war,  206,  nou  *  —  his  submission 
to  the  pope.  666  —  deposition  of  his 
chancellor,  ii.  116  —  enactment  of  the 
laws  of  Oleron  imputed  to  him,  6£24  — 
his  chancier  as  a  troubadour,  617  and 
note*. 

Riclianl  n.  loses  ground  in  France,  L  78. 
74 — his  coronation,  Ii.  266—  his  council 
during  his  minority,  »6.  — >  his  stnueglea 
with  parliament,  2iO-272  —  sketch  of 
his  character,  278  —  his  dependence  on 
fiivorites,  278 — his  refusal  to  dismiss  de 
la  Pole,  duke  of  Suffolk,  274  — deter- 
-  Ruined  conduct  of  the  commons  towards 
him,  274,  275  — he  yields  to  their  de- 
mands, 276  —  his  further  attempts  at 
independent  rule,  280  —  his  complain! 
against  the  commons,  282  —  their  sub- 
mission, 2Si—  his  Kiaure  of  the  duke  of 
Gloucester  and  other  arbitrary  arts, 
288-285  —  necessity  for,  hto  deposition. 
287 — progress  Bftue  (iOBsiiluuon  during 
his  reign,  290  —  efttent  of  his  malprae- 
tiees  relative  to  the  raiding  of  money  ,290 
-292  —  his  attack  upon  Uaxey,  288. 807. 

Richard  (earl  of  Cornwall),  chosen  em- 
peror of  Germany ,  i.  664  —  absurdity  of 
the  choice,  666. 

Richard  (duke  of  York).    See  York. 

Richer  (a  mediaeval  historian),  degree  of 
value  due  to  the  testimony  of,  i.  184. 

"  Riding  the  city,"  meaning  of  tlie  phrase, 
i.  412. 

Riensi  (Nicola  di),  sudden  accession  to 
power  oC  1. 401  —  his  exile,  recall,  and 
death,  402  —  Petrarch's  enthusiasm  to- 
wards him,  «d. ,  note. 

Robert  of  Artols,  impolitio  act  of  forgeiy 
committed  by,  i.  5i8,  note  *. 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  and  other  metrical 
writers,  ii.  CSb. 

Robert  of  Naples,  wise  rale  of.  I.  466  — 
lingular  proriaion  made  by  him,  ii.  28, 
noU*. 
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Bobert  (eoant  palatiiM)  rap«iMde8  Wen- 
ceslaoB  M  emperor  of  Germany,  i.  664. 

Bobertaon  (the  historian),  Talue  of  hia 
traatiee  on  priyata  warflunei  I.  206, 
note*. 

Bochelle,  patriotltm  of  the  citianii  of,  L 
72. 

Roderick,  the  laat  of  the  Gothii,  credibil- 
ity of  the  legend  relatlTe  to,  1.  641- 

Bodolph  of  Hapsbuig  elected  emperor  of 

Germany,  L  660— Austria  conferred 
;    upon  hu  eon,  i6.  —  hia  aacendenoy  in 

Switierland,  688- 
Rollo  of  Normandy,  conycraion  of,  i.  84. 
Romance  language,  ascendency  in  the 

Frank  dominions  of  the,  L  135.    Set 

Learning. 
Romano  (Eccelin  da).    Bee  Eecelin. 
Rome,  snbyenion  of  the  empire  of^  1. 16 

—  its  diyision  by  barbarous  races,  t6. — 
portion  which  remained  sul^Ject  to  it, 
16  —  partition  of  its  proyinres  amongst 
their  conquerors,  148,  268-270 —  its 
municinU  institutions,  828,  829  —  its 
IntemaJ  state  in  the  tenth  century,  846 

—  infiunous  conduct  of  candidates  for 
the  papal  chair,  tb.  —  execution  of  the 
oonsal  CrescentiuB,  847  and  not*  — 
acheraeaof  Innocent  III.  for  aggrandis- 
ing the  holy  aee,  867, 868  —  increase  of 
the  temporal  authority  of  the  popea, 
896  —  the  Roman  orator  and  Fmlerio 
Rarbaroasa,  400  and  note  —  expolslpn 
of  popea  by  the  citiaens,  ib.  —  the 
senators  and  their  Jurisdiction,  Ut.  — 
mutual  animosities  of  the  noblea,  401 

—  rise  and  Ml  of  Riend,  ib.,  402— 
transient  reyiyal  of  the  republican 
spirit,  402  —  miscarriage  of  Porcaro's 
reyolutSouaxy  prqjects,  406.  See  Papal 
Power. 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  panllel  to  the  atory  of, 
1.  887  and  not*. 

Baint  Bathllda,  character  of,  i.  118. 

Saint  Boniface.    Bee  Winfrid. 

Baint  Denis,  sum  paid  for  redeeming  the 

abbot  of,  i.  84. 
Baint  John  of  Jerusalem,  knl^ts  of,  i.  61 

—  their  saint,  who  lie  was,  tb. ,  note  * — 
their  enormous  possessions,  t6.  and 
note*. 

Baint  Louis.    See  Louis  IX. 
Baint  Medard,  parentage  of,  i.  288. 
Baint  Pol  (count  of),  anecdote  of,  f.  92, 

note  1 — executed  on  the  scaffold,  96 — 

anecdote  of  his  distrust  of  Louis  XI., 

108,  note*. 
Baint  Wilfrid,  historical  serrice  renderad 

by,  i.  117. 
Bainte,  great  addition  to  the  calendar  of; 

in  the  time  of  Cloyis  and  his  sons,  i. 

117  —  Uatoikal  yaltt*  of  their  U?ea,  aft. 
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—  extant  of  their  title  to  eauoolyttioii. 
117, 118. 

Baladin,  conquest  of  Jemaakm   by,  L 

Salic  hmds,  chancteriatles  of,  I.  lfiO-162, 
and  «io(es. 

Balie  law,  circumstances  which  led  to  the 
confirmation  of  the,  1.  67,  68  — date  of 
its  enactment,  271,272  — its  incom- 
pleteness as  a  code,  272. 

Sancho  the  Great  bestows  Castile  on  his 
second  son,  L  488  — he  incorpoimtM 
Naxara,490. 

Sancho  IV.  assassinates  Don  Lope,  i.  497 

—  clerical  encroachments  encouraged 
by,  ii.  18,  note  *. 

Sanctuary,  institution  of  the  priyilege  of. 
ii.494. 

Saracens,  expulsion  of  the,  fhMn  France, 
i.  20  and  note  *  —  Aeir  inroads  upon 
Italy,  82  and  nole  >  _  Eudon's  great 
yictory  oyer  them,  121  —  their  conllicta 
with  the  Christians  [see  Crusades]  — 
they  conquer  Spain,  486  —  encroach- 
ments of  the  Christiana  on  their  terri- 
tories, 487— mainspring  of  their  bero> 
ism ,  &98  —  their  eastern  conquests,  694 

—  their  triumphs  in  the  west,  i6.— efliDet 
of  their  successes,  ib.  —  their  internal 
dissensions,  696.    See  Crusades,  Uoors. 

Saragossa  taken  fkom  the  Moors,  1.  489. 

Sardinia  conquered  by  the  Pisans,  L  424 
— its  cession  to  the  king  of  Aragon,  426. 

Saxons,  obstinate  resistsnce  to  Charle- 
magne by  the,  i.  28  —  enormous  num- 
ber beheaded  by  him,  26—  true  cause 
of  their  watt  with  the  Fnnks,  126  — 
their  early  kings,  296.  See  Anglo> 
Saxons. 

Scabini,  representatiye  character  of  the. 
i.  218— difference  between  them  and 
the  Rachimbuigii,  t6.,  note  *  —  their 
functions,  288  and  note  K 

Scanderbeg,  protracted  opposition  to  tha 
Turks  by,  1.  618 

Scandinayia  and  her  Sea  Kings,  M,  66. 

Sclayonians,  territories  occupied  by  the, 
i.  82. 

Scotus  (Duns),  notices  of,  11.  610,  611, 
nou  >,  612. 

Scotus  (John),  an  exception  to  the  igno* 
ranee  of  his  times,  ii.  488  and  note  >  — 
chancter  of  the  pnlloaophy  introduced 
by  hlm,618,  ftoies. 

Scrope  (lord  stewardX  answers  to  the 
commons  by,  ii.  268  —  cause  of  his  di»> 
missal  fhnn  office,  278. 

Serfdom  and  ylllenage,  distinctlye  fcat> 
urea  of,  i.  196. 199.    See  Villeins. 

Seryitude  enforced  upon  the  cultlyatora 
of  the  soil  in  the  middle  ages,  i.  817, 
818  —  contrary  hypothesb  of  M.  Gu^ 
rard,  819.820. 

Bfium  Attendolo,  riaa  to  distlnelion  of; 
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1. 461  —  his  taedcs  nlatitv  to  the  crown 
of  NaplM,  4eB,  470. 
Bfona  (Fnnoeaco).  powerful  poritJon 
achieved  bv,  L  4^  —  becomes  duke  of 
Milan,  468— Joins  in  the  qoadraple 
league,  472  —  his  policy  towards  Na> 
pies,  4 tS  —  accewlon  and  assassination 
of  his  son  Oaleaoo,  476— policy  of 
LudoTlco  Sfona,  i6.  —  he  directs  the 
French  klng*B  attention  towarditNaples, 
488— short-sightedness  of  his  Tiews, 

4vn« 

Sherilb,  partiality  of.  In  elections,  11. 
817  -  how  originally  appointed,  824 
and  nolt  * 

fficily,  conqncst  of  by  Roger  Guiscard, 
i.  850  —  its  subsequent  fortunes.  864, 
866  —  Its  rebellion  aminst  Charles  of 
AnJou,  468  —  the  Sicilian  Tespers,  464 
and  note  —  opposition  of  the  SiclllaiiR  to 
Ghariei  II.  of  Naples,  466  —  settlement 
of  theerown  on  Frederic,  i6.  -  -  Sicilian 
possessions  of  the  Chiaramonti,  470  — 
union  of  Sicily  with  Aragon,  ib. 

Sigtsmund,  elected  emperor  of  Germany, 

I.  666  and  noie  >  —  his  safe-conduct 
Tlolated, 679— acquires  the  crown  of 
Hungary,  681  — his  conduct  at  the 
council  of  Constance,  li.  46. 

Silk  manulkcture  established  in  Palermo, 
li.621. 

SllTester  11.  (pope)  sdentiflc  acquire- 
ments of.  il.  488,  nou. 

Simony.    See  Church.  Clergy. 

Slavery,  existence  of,  in  ancient  tfanei,  I. 

196  —  its  fcatures  amongst  the  Franks, 

197  and  note*  —  Tolunturlly  submitted 
to  from  suparstitlous  motlTes.  198  — 
edicts  for  its  abolition.  200 -submitted 
to  by  the  poor  for  subsistence*  sake.  817 

—  Venetian  and  English  slaTO-trading, 

II.  507  and  fie<«  •.• 

Society,  state  of.  See  Architecture,  Chiv- 
alry, Clergy,  Feudal  System.  Learning, 
Superstition,  Trade,  Villenage. 

Sorel  (Agnes),  examination  of  the  story 
of,  1.  f»,  ttote  *. 

Soutbey^s  Joan  of  Are,  enlogium  of  a 
French  writer  upon,  i.  147. 

Spain,  character  of  the  Vlsigothic  king- 
doms in,  i.  486  — Its  conquest  by  the 
Sarsoenn,  486  —  kingdoms  of  Leon,  N»- 
Tarre,  Aragon,  and  Castile,  487, 488  — 
reverses  of  the  Saracens,  489  —  char- 
tered towns,  490, 491  —establishment  of 
military  orders,  492  —  non-expulsion  of 
the  Moon,  493— its  probable  cause,  494 

—  Alfonso  X  and  Us  shortcomings, 
496  —  frequent  defection^of  the  nobles, 
496  Peter  the  Cruel ,  497—  acceasion  of 
the  Trastamare  line,  498—  dinrace  and 
execution  of  Alvaro  de  Luna,  499, 500 — 
contests  after  Ilennr  IT.'s  death,  600, 
601  — oQDftltntionof  the  national  eonn- 
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eOs,  601  —composition  of  the  Gortei| 
604  -  Its  trade  relations  with  England, 
ii.  618.    See  Aragon,  Castile,  Cort«s. 

Spelman  (Sir  Henry ),  remarkable  mistaka 
of,  i.  167,  note  K 

Sports  of  the  field,  popularity  of,  li.  601 
—  addiction  of  the  clergy  thereto,  602 
— evils  attendant  thereon,  603. 

States-General  of  France,  memorable  re- 
sistance to  taxation  by  the.  i.  76  — 
convoked  by  Philip  IV.,  221,  222  — 
probability  of  their  earlier  convocation 
canvassed,  tb.,  note  —  Phillp^s  politic 
reasons  for  summoning  them,  223  — 
extent  of  their  rights  as  to  taxation, 
228, 224,  and  notes  —  their  resolute  pro- 
ceedings in  1866  and  1856.  224  -  their 
protest  against  the  debasement  of  the 
coin,  226  and  ftotes  ~  disappointment 
occasioned  by  their  proreedings  in 
1867*227  —  they  compel  Charles  VI.  to 
revoke  all  Illegal  taxes,  228  —  effect  of 
their  limited  functions,  229 — theoreti- 
cal rmpect  attached  to  their  sanction. 
ib.  —  provincial  estates  and  their  luria- 
dictlon,  280  — encroachmer/^  of  Louis 
XT  ,  f*.  —  the  States-General  of  Tours, 
231  — means  by  which  their  dellbera^ 
tions  were  Jeopardised,  232  —  unpalat- 
able nature  of  their  remonstrances, 
ib. 

Stephen  (king),  cruel  treatment  of  the 
people  in  hb  reign,  11. 110,  note  >. 

Stratford  (archbishop),  cireomstanaasat* 
tending  the  trial  of,  ii.  408. 

Succession  to  kingly  and  othes  dignities. 
See  Hereditary  Succession. 

Suevi,  part  of  the  Roman  empire  held 
by  the,  i.  16. 

Suffolk  (duke  of),  impeaehmoit  ot,  li.  804. 

Suffolk  (earl  of).    See  Pole. 

Sumptuary  laws,  enactment  and  disra- 
gard  of,  ii.  638  and  note. 

Superstition,  learning  discouraged  l^,ii. 
467  —  its  universal  prevalence.  4ei6  — 
instances  of  its  results,  487  —  ordeals, 
487, 488,  and  notes  —  fkoatlcal  gather- 
ings:  the  White  Caps,  488  — the  Paa- 
toureaux,  489  —  the  Flagellants,  490— 
the  Blanchl,  490  —  pretended  miracles, 
and  their  attendant  evils,  491,  492  — 
miracles  ascribed  to  the  Virgin,  492  and 
note  —  redeeming  features  of  the  sys- 
tem, 493 —  penances  and  pilgrimages, 
496,499.    See  Religions  Sects. 

Surnames,  Introduction  of,  i.  180. 

Sweden,  semi-feudal  custom  in,  relatlTe 
to  milita^  service,  L  188,  note  *, 

Swincford(Katherine),  proceedings  rela- 
tive to  the  marriage  of,  ii  281,282. 

Switserland,  eariy  histoiqr  of,  1.  688  — 
ascendency  of  Rodolph,  i6.  —  expulsion 
and  defeat  of  Albert  and  Leopold,  684, 
686 — formation  of  the  Swiss  conliBdara- 
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STAORIUB. 

Hon,  686 —Indomitable  herofmn  of  fhe 
Bwte,  587  —  their  mflltary  ezcWlenee, 
A.  —  Mlare  of  Mazimilko's attempt  to 
•objaipUe  them.  588. 
Byagiinc,  Romfto  proriBeee  gnTemed  by, 
L  16  -  detailed  by  CIotIs,  t6.  mnd  12. 

Tkboritee,  ftuietleiam  and  eoann  of  the, 
1.  579,  tt  576. 

Tvitue,  general  Betnnej  of  the  descrip- 
tions <^,  I.  266  —  qiMllflcetJoiis  neces- 
airy  to  be  obrarred  touching  his  ao- 
eoont  of  the  Germans,  267. 

Tartars.    8ee  Moguls. 

Taxation,  remarfcn  on  the  philosophy  of, 
1.  76  —  cinmsy  subsUtuten  for  taxes  In 
the  middle  ages.  206  —  arUtTary  courw 
adopted  by  Philip  Aagnstos,  209— con- 
ditions annexed  by  the  StateMSenenU 
to  a  grant  of  taxes,  226  — Philip  de 
Gomines  on  taxation ,  281— taxe^  under 
the  Anglo-Norman  kiDgs,  ii.  112, 118, 
and  notfM.    See  States-General. 

Temple,  knighto  of  the.  See  BLnlgbts 
Templars. 

Tenure  of  land  under  the  Anglo-flaxona 
and  Anglo-Normans,  ii.  85-96, 191, 194. 
See  Feudal  Syntem. 

Teutonic  knights,  establishment  of  the 
order  of«  i.  51. 

Theodebert,  stoiy  of  the  wife  of,  U.  498, 

Theodoxle,  dlcregard  of  kamlng  by,  Ii. 
468. 

Thierry  {son  of  CIotIs),  territories  pot- 
seswd  by,  i.  18,  noU\ 

Timor,  conquering  career  of,  i.  608. 

Tithe*,  establishment  of,  i.  618—  Charle- 
magno^s  capitulary  relatire  thereto, 
619  and  nou$  —  origin  of  lay  impro- 
priators, 621  —  note  relative  to  the  sub- 
ject, H.  67. 

Toledo  taken  fttna  the  Moors,  i.  488. 

Torrlani.    See  Tiscontl. 

Toulouse,  non-«nbmiwlon  of  the  counts 
of,  to  the  klng»  of  France,  i.  89  and  moIc  • 

—  their  fiUl.  41.  See  Raymond  VI. 
Towns  and  cities,  earlie«t  charters  grant- 
ed to,  I.  249 — conjiiderations  on  the 
causes  of  such  grants,  260, 261  —  priTi- 
leges  of  incorporated  towns,  262— their 
relationship  towards  the  crown,  258, 
254  —  independence  of  maritime  towns, 
264  —  chartered  towns  of  Spain,  490  — 
their  prlTileges  and  duties,  491,  492  — 
cause  of  their  importance ,  508  -  cities  of 
Germany  [see  Germany]  —  cities  of  Ita- 
ly [see  Florence,  Genoa,  Milan,  Plsa» 
venlcel. 

Towns  of  Bngland ,  progrens  of  the,  it.  280 

—  Canterbury,  Lincoln, and  Stamford. 
281,  fiel«  1  —  convemion  of  indlrldnaf 
tributes  into  borough  rents,  282—  in- 
corporation of  towns  by  charter,  282 
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and  notes- cQitooe  bond  relatlte  to 
Cambridgeshire.  288,  not*  *— pro^fterity 
of  tlie  towns,  284  —  early  importance 
and  popalonsness  of  London.  285, 28S, 
and  noifs  —  participation  of  its  dtiaras 
In  constitutional  struggles,  237  —  first 
■ummonittg  of  towns  to  parliament, 
A.  See  Municipal  InstitutionB. 
Trade  and  eommeree,  mediieTal  aon- 
existrace  of.  ii.  606  —  barriers  to  tlieir 
progress,  td.,  506— extent  of  foreign 
commerce,  ih.  —  home  traffic  In  slavca, 
607  and  niHr.  *  —  woollen  manulhetureB 
and  Taclllating  policy  of  the  English 
kings  reUtlTe  thereto,  609,  513,  and 
wAtt  —  opening  of  the  Baltic  trade,  514 

—  growth  of  biglish  ecnnmerre,  516  — 
opulence  of  English  merchants.  t6.,  517 

—  increase  of  maritime  traffic.  517, 518 

—  commercial  eminence  of  ttie  Italiui 
states,  518, 520,  and  notes  —  inTention 
of  the  marioer^s  compass,  522,628  — 
compilation  of  maritime  lawa,  528 — 
ftvquency  and  inrcpnssiblHty  of  |dT»- 
cy,524  —  practice  of  reprisals,  525, 626, 
and  noU*  —  liability  of  aliens  Ibr  each 
other's  debts,  526  —  trade  profits  and 
rates  of  interest,  526,  528— price  of 
com  and  cattle,  566. 

Trial  by  combat,  oeremonlals  attending, 
1.  287,  288  and  notes— abolished  by 
St.  Louis,  289. 

Trial  by  jury  and  Its  antecedents,  ii  78- 
81  —  early  modes  of  trial,  172-174  — 
abolition  of  trial  by  ordeal,  176  —  dif- 
i^rence  between  andent  and  modem 
trial  Injury,  177 — or^nal  ftinctions 
of  juries,  r6.  —  origin  of  the  modem 
system,  187,  189  —  ehaiaeter  of  the 
early  system,  190. 

Troubadours  ( the),  and  tbdr  productions, 
U.  616,  618. 

Troyes,  conditioni  of  the  tnatj  of,  i.  84 
and  note. 

Turks,  Italian  iinrs  of  the,  i.  474— tri- 
umphant prograes  of  thdr  arms,  002  — 
their  deltet  by  the  crusaders  and 
Alexius,  608  — their  settlement  under 
Othman,  607  —  war  declared  agslnst 
them  at  Frankfort,  611  —  the  Janixa- 
riee,  612.    See  Ottomans. 

Tuscany  (Boniface,  marquis  of),  flogged 
for  simony,  L  662,  notf*. 

Tuscany,  league  of  the  cities  of,  1.  868  — 
espousal  of  the  papal  cause,  tfr.,  875  — 
progress  of  its  cities.    See  Florence. 

Uladislans  crowned  king  of  Hungary,  I. 

581  —  Tiolates   his   treaty   with   the 

Turks,  ib.  —  its  fktal  results,  ib. 
Urban  II.,  encouragement  of  the  erusadea 

by,  1.46- he  succeeds  Gregory  Til.. 

658  —  his  cone— lion  to  the  kings  or 

Gutile,182. 
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Vrbaa  Y.  rBfcmiifBn  the  pftpftl  eonrt  to 
ATignon,  ii.  36. 

Urban  VI.  ald«  Chartos  of  Danno  In  Us 
designs  on  Joanna  of  Napka,  i.  467  — 
nmctioDS  peqory  towardB  heretid,  11. 
9,  note  1  —  his  conteat  with  Clement 
VI  J. ,  86--Talldit7  of  hia  election,  87. 

Ur^gel  (count  of),  lays  claim  to  the  crown 
of  Aragon,  L  621.  622  —  rpjectlon  of  hia 
pretenaioiui,  fi28  —  conaeqoencea  of  his 
nnwiae  resort  to  anna,  t6. 

Usury  treated  at  a  crime,  ii.  627,  629, 
note*. 

Talenda,  coBitltQtion  of  the  kingdom 
of,  i.  637. 

Talentinian  III. ,  aothoritj  of  the  holj 

see  extended  by,  I.  638. 
.  Vandals,  portions  of  the  Roman  empire 
posfessed  by  the,  i.  16. 

Vase  of  Soissons,  story  of  the,  i.  167  — 
principle  ioTolred  in  the  anecdote,  292, 
298«  and  note  i. 

Vassals  and  Vaaaalaga  See  Fendal 
Syfttem. 

VarasBors,  prlvllegea  attaching  to  the 
rank  of,  i.  196  and  note  *— their  ma- 
norial courts,  216. 

Venice,  conflicts  of,  with  Oenoa,  1.  426  — 
defeat  of  her  admiral  by  the  Genoese, 
428  —  insolence  of  the  latter  towards 
her  ambassadore,  429  —  suceeasfhl  tac- 
tics of  her  doge,  480  —  triumph  of  her 
fleet,  481  —  her  alleged  early  inde- 
pendence, 436  —  her  suhjection  to  the 
emperors,  ib.  and  note*  — her  DwA- 
matian  and  Lerantine  acquisitions.  486 

—  her  goTemment :  powers  of  the  doge. 
487  —  the  great  council ,  438 — criminal 
Jurisdiction,  how  exerrlMd,  489  — 
checks  to  undue  influence  on  the  part 
of  the  doge,  440 — slngokir  complication 
in  ballots  for  the  dogeshlp,  441«  Murin 
Falieri's  treason,  4«  —  the  council  of 
ten  and  Its  secret  proceedings,  442,  448 

—  exclusion  of  the  nobles  from  trade, 
448,  note  >  —  Venetian  form  of  goTem> 
ment  not  entitled  to  high  admiration, 
448, 444,  and  note  —  territorial  acqulsi. 
tlons  of  Venice,  446  —  prophecy  of  the 
doge  Mocenigo,  446,  447,  and  nou  — 
Venetian  conquests  under  Carroagnola, 
447  —  wars  of  the  republic  with  M»> 
hornet  II. ,  472, 476. 

Verdun,  treaty  of,  L  29  —  its  risalta,  80 

and  notes. 
Vers,  (kroritism  of  Richard  II.  towards, 

11.274  — his  funeral.  281. 
Verona,  seiaad  by  Francesco  da  Carrara, 

1.446. 
Vienna,  iSneaa   SylTlns^i  florid  deacrip- 

tion  of,  ii.  684,  «ol««. 
Villanl  (John),  IkUa  aTktSin  to  the  plague, 

i.  67|  not4. 
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VUlelna  and  Tlllenage:  condltlMitof^- 
leins,  i.  196 — consequences  of  their 
marriage  with  free  penons,  199  and 
note* — prlTlleges  aeqoirad  by  them, 
199,  20(1,  and  fiore«  — their  obMg»- 
tions,  820 — their  legal  position  in  Kug- 
land,  832  —  Tlllenage  nerer  eetabliabed 
in  Leon  and  Castile,  489 -question  of 
its  existence  among  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
ii.  70  —  dependence  of  the  rTlleln  on  his 
lord,  872  —  condition  of  his  property 
and  childrm,  *6.  and  wete*  — iMal 
distinctions,  878  and  notes  —  dlflkuldet 
besetting  the  abolition  of  Tlllenage  jj6. 
^gradual  soflenlDg  of  its  features,  874. 
Vr6  — merger  of  Tilleins  into  hired 
laboran,  847  —  efl^ta  of  the  anti-poll- 
tax  insurrection,  881  —  disappearance 
of  Tlllenage,  881,  882— elucidatory 
notes  on  the  subject,  466.  469. 

Virgin,  absurd  miracles  ascribed  to  the, 
ii.  492,  nou. 

Visconti  and  Torrlanl  liunilles,  riTalry 
of  the,  1.  894,  8U6  — triumph  of  the 
Visconti,  896  —  their  power  and  un- 
popularity, 896  —  their  marriages  with 
royalty,  897,  and  moI«  >  — tyranny  of 
Beraabo  Visconti,  €23  — OloTanni  Vla- 
conti'N  brutality,  t6.  —  his  assassinai- 
tion,  447 — Fllippo  Viacon  ti's  accession, 
ib.  —  his  ingratitude  to  Carroagnola,  ib, 

—  his  mistrust  of  Sfona,  462  —  his  alli- 
ance with  Alfonso,  472 — quamls  of  the 
fkmlly  with  tlie  popes,  ii.  81. 

Visigoths,  portions  of  the  Roman  proT- 
Inoes  possessed  by  the,  1. 16  —  conduct 
of  their  earlier  rulen  towards  the  Cath- 
olics, 17,  note  *  —  their  mode  of  dlTid- 
Ing  conquered  proTincee,  149 — their 
laws,  how  compiled,  168,164,  iiele*— 
diflierance  between  the  Frank  monarchy 
and  thein,  486. 486. 

Voltaira,  limited  knowledge  of  early 
French  history  by,  1. 211,  note  >. 

Wages,  tatiUtj  of  laws  for  the  regnlatkm 

of,  11.  878.    See  Laboren. 
Waldenses.    See  Religious  Sects. 
Wales,  causes  of  the  turbulent  stats  of, 

11.  869,  note: 
Walworth   and   Phllpot  made  stewards 

of  a  subsidy  {temp.  Richard  II. ),  ii.  267 

—  allepOions  raUttlTe  to  their  steward- 
ship, 268. 

Wamba  (king  of  the  Visigoths),  ques- 
tion of  his  deposition  discussed,  1.  629, 
noteK 

War,  prlTate,  exercise  of  the  right  of, 
1.  70b  — hj  whom  checked  snd  rap- 
pressed,  ib.  and  note*  —  its  preTslrace 
amongst  the  German  nobles,  671,  672. 

Wama,  cireumataneca  which  led  to  the 
battle  of,  1.  681. 

Warwick  (earl  ot),  popularity  of  the,  11. 
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873 — made  a  lord  appellant,  279— ban- 

lilMd  by  Rlebard  II.,  2B4. 
Water-OrdaaL  See  Ordeala. 
Weoeeilaiu,  eonflnned  in  the  imperial 

MMCMiloD,  i.  £64  —  hie  depoeitloo,  t6.  - 

he  abete  tbe  league  of  the  Rhine,  670. 
WcTCgild,  or  eompenaatloa  tor  mnrder. 

See  Murder. 
WicUfr(John),  inflnenee  of  tbe  tenets  o( 

U.  47,  879,  and  noU  >,  674. 676. 
Widows   in  Burgnndj,   re4fon  for  the 

speedy  remarriage  of.  1. 100,  nelr. 
Wilfred  (bishop  of  Hexham),  question 

InvoWed  In  his  appeal  to  tbe  pope,  L 

William  of  Holland  elected  emperor«or 
Oennany,  i  664. 

William  tbe  Conqueror,  separation  of 
the  ecclesiastical  and  dril  tribunals 
by,  il.  19  and  noU*—poiitioo  of  Eng- 
land at  its  conquest  by  him,  94  —  his 
considerate  treatment  of  iSdnr,  t6.,  notg 
—  alleged  inadequacy  of  ue  military 
forces  of  tbe  Saxons,  96,  «ore— their 
fruitless  rebellions  against  him,  96  and 
fiol^s  —  instances  of  his  oppressiTe  con- 
duct, 97  —  bis  devastating  clearances 
for  forssts,  108  —  and  Inhuman  forest 
laws,  1*6.  and  not«  —  his  enonnous 
rerennes,  104  —  his  feudal  innoTations, 
106 — his  preserration  of  pnblie  peace 
and  eflbrts  to  learn  English,  106  and 
fie<«  —  policy  of  his  manorial  grants, 
106  —  tyranny  of  his  government, 
109. 

Winchester,  earlv  opolenca  and  popo- 
lousness  of.  iL  422. 

Windftor  castle,  laborers  for  tha  erection 
of,  how  procured,  11  861. 

WinfriU  (8t.  Boniliice),  importance  of  tbe 
ecclesiastical  changes  elbcted  by,  i. 
686. 
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Wlakabfed,  the 
death  of,  i.  687. 
Wisbay, 

Witehcrall,  cmd  tfcatment  of 
charged  with,  U.  671,  note  K 

WItikind,  acknowledgment   of 
magnets  anthority  by,  i.  24. 

Witenagemot,  bishops  appointed  by  the, 
L  661  —  ito  characteristics,  li.  70  —  bow 
often  assembled,  196, 196.  See  Anglo- 
Saxona 

Women,  legal  poriUon  of,  in  Italy  during 
eoTerture.  i.  164.  noU  *  —  perils  attrad- 
ing  their  manii«e  with  slaves,  199, 
noUK 

Woollen  mannftetnra  establisbed  Sn 
Flanders,  ii.  609— impolltfc  regnJa- 
tions  respecting  it,  610,  and  notf* — 
export  of  wool  Ihnn  England.  611  — 
English  woollen  manolhcture.  612  — 
policy  adopted  towards  the  Flemina, 
t6.  and  note  *  —  laws  relative  to  &e 
trade,  618 —relations  of  England  and 
Spain  regarding  it,  i6.,  noUs, 

Worms,  diet  of.    See  Diet. 

Wykeham  (bishop  of  Wlncheater),  la- 
veBted  with  the  great  seal,  iL  280. 

Toric  (Richard,  duke  of),  appolnled  pro- 
tector to  Henry  Y I .,  U.  890  ~  his  claim 
to  tbe  throne,  888  —  his  cautious  pol- 
icy. 894. 

Yorkists  and  Lancastrians,  wan  of  the, 
ii.886. 

Qmisees  (John),  mlUtaiy  exploits  of;  I. 

001. 
Qsca  (John),  the  blind  hero,  victories 

of  the  Bohemians  under,  i.  461  — his 

exploits :  enthosiasm  of  his  fcUowen, 

67$. 


THE  END. 


